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PREFACE  TO    REVISED   EDITION. 


The  Publishers  have  again  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  necessary  recasting  of  the  plates  of  this  book  to 
cause  such  improvements  to  be  made  in  it  as  the  advance  of  gram- 
matical knowledge  and  the  experience  of  the  schoolroom  have  shown 
to  be  advisable.  The  revising  editors  have  endeavored  to  simplify 
and  make  plain  the  statement  of  principles,  so  &r  as  could  be  done 
without  sacrificing  scientific  correctness ;  but  no  concession  has  been 
made  to  the  prevalent  mechanical  method  of  treating  the  science  of 
language.  Many  additional  explanations  and  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  the  text  and  foot-notes,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and 
advanced  scholars.  The  number  and  range  of  examples  have  been 
very  considerably  increased;  and  it  is  ho'ped  that  scholars  will  find 
no  grammatical  usage  in  their  ordinary  reading  that  is  not  provided 
for  in  the  statements  laid  down. 

The  treatment  of  the  formation  of  words  has  been  much  extended ; 
and  new  light,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  shed  upon  this  difiicult  and  ever- 
advancing  branch  of  the  science.  In  cases  where  comparative  philol- 
ogy is  concerned,  the  editors  have  endeavored  to  set  down  the  sure 
results  of  the  so-called  **  New  Grammar,"  but  have  been  conservative 
about  accepting  doctrines  which,  though  likely  to  be  true,  cannot 
yet  be  regarded  as  fiilly  proved,  and  are  certainly  not  universally 
accepted.  In  conformity  with  the  modern  practice  all  naturally  long 
vowels,  known  to  be  such,  including  those  whose  natural  quantity 
is  concealed  by  position,  have  been  marked  throughout;  but  many 
suspected  to  be  long  have  been  left  unmarked,  where  the  evidence 
did  not  seem  sufficiently  convincing. 

Some  new  doctrines  will  be  found  in  regard  to  the  order  of  words, 
which,  though  not  generally  accepted,  will,  the  editors  are  persuaded, 
meet  with  more  general  approval,  the  better  they  are  applied  and 
understood.  This  subject  has  only  just  begun  to  receive  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

No  changes  of  any  account  have  been  made  in  the  nimibering  of 
sections. 

In  conclusion,  the  editors  hope  that  they  have  made  still  more 
plain  some  of  the  devious  ways  of  Latin  grammar,  and  feel  that  if 
their  new  .efforts  meet  with  anything  like  the  same  fevor  that  has 
been  shown  to  the  book  heretofore,  they  shall  be  amply  rewarded. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION   OF   1877. 


The  editors  have  taken  advantage  of  the  re-casting  of  the  plates 
to  make  some  improvements  in  the  present  edition,  which  have 
grown  upon  their  hands,  until  in  feet  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
book  has  been  made. 

The  principal  changes  are  the  following:  i.  The  matter  of  each 
part  has  been  cast  in  chapters,  with  sub-divisions  by  numbered 
paragraphs.  2.  A  considerable  expansion  has  been  given  to  several 
portions,  especially  to  those  on  Phonetic  Changes  and  the  Forma- 
tion of  Words ;  inflectional  forms  have  been  more  carefully  exhibited, 
and  sections  have  been  added  on  the  Syntax  of  Pronouns  and  Parti- 
cles. 3.  Strictly  philological  matter,  not  intended  for  class  use,  has 
been  put  in  the  form  of  marginal  notes.  4.  The  several  topics  of 
the  Syntax  are  introduced  by  brief  prefetory  notes,  suggesting  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  constructions ;  these  are 
not  designed  for  class  use,  and  are  not  included  in  the  numbered 
sections.  5.  Some  important  additions  and  illustrations  have  been 
given  in  the  Prosody.  The  substance  of  the  book  remains  as  be- 
fore. The  form  of  expression,  however,  has  been  carefully  revised ; 
and  a  few  sections  have  been  transferred  to  a  different  connection. 

The  proof-sheets  have  been  submitted  to  several  experienced  teach- 
ers, who  have  generously  aided  us  by  their  criticism,  and  have  con- 
tributed many  valuable  practical  suggestions.  The  editors  have 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  also,  their  special  indebtedness  to  Pro- 
fessor Caskie  Harrison,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  whose  correspondence  has  made  a  very  full  running  com- 
mentary extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  book,  including 
all  the  Syntax,  with  copious  discussion  of  numerous  incidental 
topics.  His  notes  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  them ;  have 
sometimes  modified  their  views  and  constantly  supplemented  them ; 
have  urged  important  points  upon  their  attention,  and  have  not 
seldom  suggested  valuable  improvements  through  the  very  antago- 
nism of  opposing  doctrine.  Material  less  easy  to  specify  in  detail, 
but  not  less  valuable  or  welcome,  has  been  received  from  Professor 
M.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Nashville,  from  the  principals  of  the  acade- 
mies at  Andover,  Exeter,  and  Quincy,  and  from  others,  to  whom  cor- 
dial thanks  are  due  for  the  interest  they  have  testified  in  the  work. 

Cambridge,  September  35, 1877. 


NOTE. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  follow  up  more 
minutely  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  book,  a  list  of 
important  works  is  given  below. 

Allen,  F.  D.  :  Remnants  of  Early  Latin, 

American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  and  continued. 

Bopp:    Vergleichende  Grammatik  des  Sanskrit,  etc.      [Indo-European  lan- 
guages.]    4  vols.     3d  ed.     Berlin:   1868-70. 

The  original  standard  work  on  Comparative  Forms.  Later  researches  have 
corrected  some  erroneous  details.  English  translation  (poor).  London :  1862. 
The  best  form  is  a  French  translation,  with  Notes  and  Introductions  by  Michel 
Br6al.    Paris:  1866. 

Bezzenberger  :    Beitrdge   zur   Kunde    der    Indo-Germanischen    Sprachen. 

Brambach:  LaUinttche  Orthographic,     1868. 

Brugmann  :  Grundriss  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik,   Vol.  I.    Strassburg : 
1886;  Vol.  II.,  1889-92. 


Greek  Grammar,    See  "  MUller*s  Handbuch." 


CoRSSEN :  Aussprache,  Vokalismus  und  Betonung  der  Lateinischen  Sprache. 
2  Tols.    2d  ed.    Leipzig:  1868. 

The  greatest  work  on  Latin  alone,  treating  the  language  in  reference  to  its  own 
individual  development,  particularly  as  to  the  sounds  (Lautlehre),  Must  be  used 
with  caution, 

*  CuRTiuSy  G.:   GrundzUge  der  Griechischen  Etymologic,      3d  ed.     Leipzig: 
1869. 

Treats  of  Latin  only  by  comparison,  but  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on 
the  general  subject 

— —  Ertauterungen  zu  meiner  Griechischen  Schul-grammatik.     2d  ed. 
Prag:  1870.    English  translation  ("Elucidations").    London:  1870. 

Notes  giving  in  connection  with  the  Greek  Grammar  the  simplest  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  forms. 


Das  Griechische  Verbum, 


DelbrCck:   Dcu  Conjunctiv  und  OptaHv,  im  Sanskrit  und  Griechischen* 
Halle:  1871. 

Origin  of  the  Moods  treated  scientifically.  Should  be  read  in  connection  with 
a  notice  in  "  North  American  Review,"  October,  1871,  and  "Analysis  of  the  Latin 
Subjunctive/*  by  J.  B.  Greenough  (Cambridge :  1870). 


AblatiVf  Localis^  Instrumentalis  im  Indischen,  etc.    Berlin :  1867. 


Origin  of  the  various  Ablative  constructions. 


vi  Note. 

FiCK:   VergUichendes  W^rterbuch  der  Indo-Germanisehen  Sprachen,    Got 
tingen:  1870. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roots  and  Words  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  Indo-European 
tongue,  with  the  corresponding  words  and  derivatives  in  the  various  languages.  It 
can  be  used  without  a  knowledge  of  German.  No  such  book,  however,  is  safe  to 
use  without  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes. 

HadleY:  Essays,  Phiiological  ana  Critical    New  York  (Holt  &  Williams) 
1873. 

Hale,  W.  G.  :  Cum  Constructions.    [Cornell  Studies.] 

The  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

Hoffman:  Die  Construction  der Lateinischen  Zeitpartikeln.  Vienna:  i860. 
[Pamphlet.] 

Marx  I  IlilfsbUchlHn  flir  die  Ausspr ache,  tic,    Berlin:  1883. 

Meyer,  G.:  Griechische  Grammatik,    2d  ed.     Leipzig:  1885. 

MOller:  Handbuch  der Klassischen  Alter thumS'wissensckafi,  Vol.  H.  Griech- 
ische und  Lateinische  Sprachwissenschafi  (by  Brugmann,  Stolz  and  Schmalz, 
and  others). 

Neue:  Formenlehre  der  Lateinischen  Sprache,     Stuttgart:  1875-92. 

Storehouse  of  all  Latin  forms,  1200  pages,  containing  the  result  of  late  textual 
criticism.    The  standard  work. 

Papillon  ;  A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,  as  applied  to  the  Illustra'- 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin  Inflections,    Oxford:  1876. 
Behind  the  times,  but  a  convenient  synopsis  of  the  doctrine  of  forms. 

RoBY,  H.  J.:  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius, 
London  and  New  York  (Macmillan):  Vol.  L,  1871;  Vol.  II.,  1873. 
Some  errorshavebeen  pointed  out  in  the  **  North  American  Review,"  January,  1873, 

Schleicher:    Compendium  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik  der  IndchGer* 
manischen  Sprachen,    4th  ed.     1876. 
Antiquated,  but  indispensable. 

Seelmann,  E.:  Die  Aussprache  des  Latein,    Heilbronn:  1885. 

SiEVERS,  £.:  GrundzUge  der  Phonetik,    3d  ed.    Leipzig:  1885. 

Vanicek,  a.  :  Etymologisches  WZrterbuch  der  Lateinischen  Sprdche.    Leipzig : 
1874. 
Suggestive,  but  to  be  used  with  caution. 

Westthali  Metrik  d^  Griechen,    2d  ed.     1867.    2  vols. 

The  great  authori^  on  the  metrical  systems  of  the  ancients,  with  full  literanr  and 
musical  illustration.  A  convenient  summary,  with  some  modifications,  will  be  found 
in  Schmidt's  Rhythmik  tmd  Metrik,  now  translated  by  Prot  J.  W.  WHITE,  and 
published  by  the  publishers  of  this  book. 

Wheeler,  B.  I.:  Analogy  and  its  Scope  in  Language.    [Cornell  Studies.] 

Whitney:  Sanskrit  Grammar,    Leipzig:  1879. 

The  best  grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  without  some  knowledge  of  which  language 
h  is  difficult  to  pursue  the  study  of  comparative  grammar  to  advantage. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  vergleichende  Sprachforschung,    Edited  by  Dr.  A.  KuHN. 
Vol.  I.,  etc.     Berlin:  1851  and  subsequent  years. 
Indispensable  to  correct  theories  of  individual  investigators. 
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LATIN  GRAMMAR. 


Latin  Grammar  is  usually  discussed  under  three  heads :  i.  Etymol- 
ogy; 2.  Syntax;  3.  Prosody.  Etymology  treats  of  the  form  of  separate 
words,  as  either  written  or  spoken ;  Syntax  of  their  function  when  joined 
together  as  parts  of  the  sentence ;  Prosody  of  their  arrangement  in 
metrical  composition. 


PART   FIRST.— ETYMOLOGY. 


Chapter  I.  —  Letters  and  Sounds. 

Alphabet. 

The  Latin  Alphabet,  as  the  language  is  usually  written, 

is  the  same  as  the  English  (which,  in  fact,  was  borrowed 

from  it),  except  that  it  has  no  w. 

Properly,  it  consists,  however,  of  only  twenty-three  letters :  a  (called 
ah\  b  [be  \bayW  c  {fie),  d  {de),  e  {e  ^^]),  f  [ef),  g  {ge),  h  [hd), 
i  (^^),  k  (fid)  [see  §  6],  1  {el)^  m  {ent)^  n  {en),  o  {o),p  (/^)»  q  (koo), 
r  (er),  a  (ess),  t  (te),  u,  v  {oo),  x  {/x),  y  {u  Graeca?),  z  {zetd).  Of 
these,  y  and  z  were  added  in  Cicero's  time  to  express  the  correspond- 
ing sounds  (v,  Q  in  borrowed  Greek  words  (cf.  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  37). 
i  and  u  (v)  have  a  twofold  value,  which  is  often  in  modern  writing 
indicated  by  a  double  form :  i,  j ;  u,  v.    See  §  4. 

Classification  of  the  Letters. 

1.  The  letters  are  divided,  with  reference  to  their  sounds, 
into  Vowels  {litterae  vocdles)  and  Consonants  (litterae  con- 
sonantes).  Two  vowels  united  so  as  to  express  one  sound 
are  called  a  Diphthong. 


2  Etymology:  Letters  and  Sounds,  [§§  1, 2. 

a.  The  Vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y.  The  rest  of  the  letters  are  Con- 
sonants. The  Diphthongs  are  ae  (as),  au,  ei,  eu,  oe  (ce),  ui,  and  in 
Early  Latin  ai,  oi,  and  ou. 

Note. — All  the  divisions  of  the  letters  apply  really  to  the  sounds  which  the 
letters  represent ;  but  as  the  sounds  in  Latin  very  nearly  correspond  to  the  letters, 
no  real  confusion  need  arise  if  both  are  spoken  of  without  distinction. 

b.  Vowels  are  Open  (a,  o),  Medial  (e,  u),  or  Close  (i),  according  to 
the  position  of  the  organs  in  pronouncing  them. 

Note. — The  vowel  a,  as  in  father^  is  the  most  open  {i,e,  the  organs  are  least 
constrained  in  pronouncing  it).  Starting  from  this  sound,  and  narrowing  the  mouth 
sidewise,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  we  come  through 

several  gradations  not  always  recognized,  but  no  doubt 

always  more  or  less  existent  in  speech,  to  the  sound  of 

e  (as  in  eKi^  and  i  {ee^  as  i  in  machine).    This  sound, 

a  (/knJ)  )$  (aw)  if  enunciated  rapidly  with  a  following  vowel,  passes 

e^teft)-- < -^(?iot)     *"^°  ^^  sound  of  English  y  (consonant).     If,  on  the 

/  ~\  other  hand,  the  mouth  is  narrowed  up  and  down,  and 

*^*-?.^:.^     ^,^^*      ^^^   at  the  same  time  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised,  we 
"^^  come  in  the  same  manner  to  O  and  U  {po  in  fool).    If, 

starting  with  o,  we  contract  in  the  first  manner,  we  come  through  a  common 
German  sound  (5)  to  e.    If,  starting  from  u,  we  do  the  same,  we  come  to  French 
U,  German  U,  Greek  v,  and  Latin  y.    And  this  sound,  in  turn,  approaches  i. 
These  processes  may  be  represented  in  a  vowel  scale  as  above. 

2,   Consonants.  —  a,  p,  b,  c  (k),  q,  g,  t,  d,  as  also  ch  and 

th,  are  called  Mutes  (Explosives,  Momentary  sounds). 

These  are  produced  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  breath  and  a 
subsequent  explosion.     They  are  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  p,  c  (k),  q,  t,  s,  are  called  Surds  (tenuis). 
These  are  without  vocal  tone. 

2.  b,  g,  d,  z,  are  called  Sonants  {mediae). 
These  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  vocal  tone. 

3.  ch  and  th  are  called  Aspirates. 

In  these  a  breath  follows  the  explosion.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
words  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  ph,  which  also  was  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  probably  was  never  sounded  as  an  aspirate  in  Latin. 

b.  m  and  n  are  called  Nasals. 

These  are  pronounced  with  the  same  position  of  the  organs  as  b  and 
d,  except  that  the  nasal  passage  is  opened  instead  of  closed.  A  third 
nasal,  n  adult erinum  (like  n  in  ink)^  corresponding  in  the  same  way  to 
g,  existed  in  the  language,  but  had  no  separate  sign. 
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§§  a-5.]  Classification  of  the  Letters,  3 

3.  From  the  organs  of  speech  chiefly  used  in  the  utter- 
ance of  the  mutes  and  nasals  they  are  divided  into  Labials 
(pronounce4  with  the  lips),  Palatals  (with  the  palate),  and 
Linguals  (with  the  tongue). 

Their  relations  are  seen  in  the  following  table :  — 

SuKD.  Sonant.         Aspirate.       Nasal. 

Labial,        p  b  wanting         m 

Palatal,       c  (k),  q     g  ch  n  (as  in  ink) 

Lingual,      t  d  th  n  (as  in  rent) 

a.  Other  useful  special  classes  of  sounds  are  distinguished  as :  — 

Liquids :  1,  m,  n,  r. 

Fricatives  (Spirants):  f,  ph,  th  (not  aspirate,  as  in  thin)^  h,  8,  z. 

Sibilants  :  8,  z. 

Double  Consonants:  x  (CS),  z  (ds). 

Semirvowels  :  i,  v  (see  §  4). 

b,  h  is  merely  a  breathing.  ^ 

4.  Semi-Vowels. — i  and  v  (u)  before  a  vowel  in  the 
same  syllable  are  consonants  and  have  the  sound  of  Eng- 
lish consonant  y  and  w  respectively.  (Cf.  i  and  u  in  piniouy 
issuing^  rapidly  pronounced.)  They  are  sometimes  called 
Semi'  Vowels, 

Note  i. — The  Latin  alphabet  had  no  separate  signs  for  the  semi-vowels;  but 
used  i  for  both  vowel  and  consonant  i,  and  v  or  u  (without  distinction)  for  both  vowel 
and  consonant  v  (u).  The  character  j  was  unknown  in  classical  times,  and  u  was 
but  a  graphic  variation  of  v.  In  mediaeval  Latin  j  and  v  came  to  be  used  to 
indicate  the  consonant  sounds  of  i  and  V  (u),  and  this  usage  is  often  followed  by 
modem  editors  in  writing  small  letters.  In  writing  capitals,  however,  the  forms 
J  and  U  are  avoided.    Thus  iuueiii8,  iuveni8,  or  juvenis,  —  but  iWENis. 

In  this  book  vowel  and  consonant  i  are  both  represented  by  the  same  character, 
i;  but  V  is  used  for  the  consonant,  u  for  the  vowel  sound  of  V  (u).  Thus  itlstuSy 
vip,  iuvenls. 

Note  2. — The  English  sounds  of  j  and  v  did  not  exist  in  Latin  in  classical 
times,  though  consonant  V  (u)  began  no  doubt  to  approach  English  V  in  many 
persons*  speech. 

Note  3. — In  the  combinations  qu,  gfu,  and  sometimes  8U,  u  forms  a  com- 
pound sound  with  the  preceding  consonant,  and  is  reckoned  neither  as  a  vowel 
nor  a  consonant  Thus  aqua,  angruis,  c5nsu@tus.  (Cf.  English  quill^  anguish^ 
suave^ 

5.  The  Romans  distinguished  Long  vowels  from  Short 
in  sound,  but  had  no  regular  characters  to  express  the  dif- 
ference. At  various  times  attempts  were  made  to  mark 
this  distinction,  but  none  came  into  general  use. 


4  Etymology:  Letters  and  Sounds,  [§§  5-8. 

In  modern  times  short  vowels  are  marked  thus :  &,  S ;  and  long,  thus : 
a,  6 ;  those  that  may  be  pronounced  either  long  or  short,  thus :  I,  I. 
In  this  book  all  simple  vowels  not  marked  are  supposed  to  be  short. 
But  final  o  and  i  are  marked  according  to  their  prevailing  length  or 
shortness,  though  they  sometimes  vary  from  this  quantity  in  poetry. 

Note. — Vowels  and  consonants  are  not  separated  by  any  sharp  line  from  each 
other,  but  form  a  continuous  scale  from  the  most  open  vowel  (a)  to  the  mutes,  for 
which  the  mouth  is  entirely  closed.  The  general  tendency  of  phonetic  changes  in 
language  has  been  from  the  two  extremes  towards  the  middle. 

Early  Forms. 

6.  The  character  c  (surd  palatal)  originally  stood  for  the  sonant 
palatal  (g).  (Hence,  a,  b,  c,  but  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma.)  This  force  it 
always  retained  in  the  abbreviations  C.  (forGaiu8),and  Cn.  (Gnaeus). 

Note.  —  In  prehistoric  times  these  two  sounds  were  confounded,  and  C  was 
used  for  both.  The  character  k  (surd  palatal)  was  thus  supplanted,  except  in  a 
few  words  and  abbreviations:  as^al.  (Kalendae),  Karth&grS. 

About  300  B.C.  G  was  invented  to  distinguish  the  sonant  again,  but  was  put  in 
the  place  in  the  alphabet  once  occupied  by  z,  which  at  that  time  had  dropped  out  of 
use.  When  z  was  afterwards  restored  (in  Greek  words),  it  was  put  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabet. 

7.  Till  after  the  age  of  Augustus  the  use  of  u  (vowel)  after  u  (v) 
was  avoided.  This  was  done  either  by  preserving  o,  when  but  for  this 
tendency  it  \Nrould  have  become  u,  as  in  voltus  (but  cultus),  serv6s 
(but  dominus),  suds  (but  meus),  quom  (but  turn),  reliqu6s  (but 
relictus)  ;  or  in  case  of  quu,  by  writing  cu,  as  in  clir  (for  qu6r), 
ecus  (for  equos,  later  equus),  cum  (for  quom,  very  late  quum), 
relicus  (for  reliquos,  later  reliquus).  Compare  c  for  qu  in  cotfdie, 
written  for  quotidiS. 

Phonetic  Variations. 

8.  Variations  of  sound  are  of  two  classes  :  — 

1.  Inherited  differences  of  form  in  the  same  root  (see  §  22). 

Note. — These  variations  of  form  in  words  connected  with  each  other  by  deri- 
vation occur  in  other  languages  akin  to  Latin  with  great  regularity  and  marked 
significance.  They  lost  their  importance  in  Latin,  but  have  left  traces  throughout 
the  language,  so  that  its  structure  cannot  be  explained  without  taking  them  into 
account. 

2.  Unconscious  alterations  of  sounds  developed  in  course  of  time  in 

the  language  itself. 

Note. — Such  alterations  arise  in  every  language  after  long  use  from  careless 
articulation  and  an  unconscious  tendency  to  secure  an  easier  utterance ;  and  they 
depend  very  much  upon  accent.  This  process  is  often  called  phonetic  decay  or 
euphonic  change. 
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§§  9,  10.]  •      Phonetic   Variations,  5' 

9.  Inherited  differences  appear  in  variations  of  vowels, 
and  less  commonly  in  liquids  connected  with  vowels. 

a.  Vowels  vary  between  long  and  short  of  the  same  kind :  as,  em5, 
I  buy^  SmI,  I  bought  \  lego,  Tread,  16gi,  I  read  \  tego,  I  cover,  tfigula, 
a  tile;  send,  I  sound,  persona,  a  mask  (as  sounded  through);  rego,  / 
rule,  rex,  a  king;  dux,  a  leader,  duco,  I  lead, 

b*  Vowels  vary  in  quality:  as,  pendd,  /weigh,  poudua,  weight ; 
tego,  /  eover,  toga,  a  robe;  fidus,  faithful,  foedus,  a  treaty,  (Cf. 
fall,fell;  bind,  band,  bound,) 

c.  Vowels  vary  between  a  short  vowel  of  one  quality  and  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong  of  another:  miser,  wretched^  maestus,  sad; 
dare,  to  give ^  d6nuxn,  gift ;  ago.  Head,  Sgi,  I  led, 

d.  Liquids  are  transposed  with  vowels,  sometimes  with  change  of 
the  vowel:  as,  spemo,  I  spurn,  sprSvT,  /spurned;  sterno,  /  strew, 
str&vl,  /  strewed;  giguo,  /  beget,  (g)natus,  a  son;  fulgeo,  I  shine, 
flagr5, 1  burn. 

10.  Unconscious  changes  occur  in  both  vowels  and  con- 
sonants. 

a.  Vowels  and  diphthongs  are  weakened,  usually  in  the  directions 
marked  on  the  vowel-scale  (see  page  2)  :  as,  factus,  made,  confectus, 
made  uP;  lubet  (old)  it  pleases,  libet  (later);  &gmen,  a  march,  &giiiims, 
of  a  march;  capi5, 1  take,  incipio,  I  begin;  leg5, 1  pick,  coUig5,  /gather; 
caedo,  /cut,  cecidl,  /  have  cut;  salio,  /leap,  exsulto,  /leap  up  and 
down  (for  joy) ;  pello,  /drive,  pulsus,  driven;  servos,  a  slave  (early), 
servus,  a  slave  (later);  optumus,  optimus  (see  §  12.  d)\  eboris, 
of  ivory,  ebumeus,  made  of  ivory  J  vorto  (early),  /  turn,  vertS 
(later),  /turn. 

Note. — When  vowels  seem  to  be  changed  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
vowel-scale,  either  both  are  changed  in  different  degrees  from  some  common  vowel 
higher  up  the  scale,  or  the  change  is  due  to  some  special  cause :  as,  i€ns,  eUntis 
(for  feionsi  feiontis^);  volentem,  but  voluntas  (for  volont-);  similis, 
simul  (for  simolis,  etc.)  ;  auceps,  aucupis. 

b.  Two  vowels  coming  together  are  very  often  contracted :  as,  cogd 
for  co-ago ;  obit  for  obiit;  nil  for  nihil  (see  §  347.  c)',  d6-beo  for  de- 
hibe5  (de-habe5,  see  a,  above) ;  rtirsus,  re-versus  (re-vorsus,  see 
c  below);  amSrat  (for  am&verat)  ;  ciinctus  (for  coiunctus)  ;  surg5 
(for  Bub-reg5). 

1  Form  not  found 


6  Etymology:  Letters  and  Sounds.        [§§  10»11. 

c.  Vowels  are  often  entirely  lost  between  two  consonants  {syncope) : 
as,  aud&cter  for  aud&oiter ;  iurgium  for  iflrigium ;  disciplina  for 
discipuUna;  caldus  (popular),  calidua  (literary);  or  at  the  endo£ 
a  word :  as,  die  for  dice ;  satin  for  satisne ;  IiGranc  for  IiGrunce. 

d.  Vowels  are  rarely  inserted  between  two  consonants  in  the 
effort  to  pronounce  a  difficult  combination  of  sounds  (cf.  eUutn  for 
elm) ;  as,  HerculSs  for  HerclSs,  drachuma  for  drachma,  ager  for 
asr(o)  (see  §  38). 

Note.  — In  many  cases  in  which  a  vowel  is  sometimes  found  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  it  is  original  or  developed:  as,  saeclum  and  saeciilvun. 

e*  Vowels  found  long  in  the  earlier  language  are  sometimes  shortened 
later :  as,  fidSi  (later  fidel),  amftt  (later  amat :  §  2tJS'  ^)* 

11*  a.  Consonants  are  unconsciously  substituted  one  for  another 
in  accordance  with  regular  tendencies  of  the  language.     Thus ;  — 

1.  r  for  s  between  two  vowels  or  before  m  or  n :  as,  eram  (root  Es), 
generis  (for  f genesis,  from  genus),  maereS  (cf.  maestus),  dirim5 
(dis-emo),  dlribeS  (dis-habeo),  veternus  (vetus-nus),  carmen 
(f  casmen,  cf.  CasmSna).     (Compare  Eng.  wasy  were.) 

2.  8  for  d  or  t,  making  an  easier  combination :  as,  c&sus  (for 
cad-tus),  c€ssum  (cSd-tum),  mSlnsus  (man-tus),  passus  (pad-tus 
and  pat-tus),  equester  (equet-ter). 

b.  Consonants  are  omitted :  as,  ez&men  (ez&gmen),  caementum 
(caed-mentum),  s€m€stris  (ses-m€stris),  luna  (luc-na),  d6nl  (f  dec- 
ni),  hoc  (abl.  for  hod-oe),  autnmnus  (auctunmus,  root  AUG), 
fulmen  (fulg-men),  pSrgo  (per-reg5),  lis  (stlis),  cor  (fcord),  l&c 
(lact-),  pSs  (tpeds). 

1.  Especially  h:  as,  praebed  (prae-habe5),  vSmSns  (for  vehe- 
m§ns). 

2.  And  consonant  i  and  v :  as,  cdnicio  (con-iaci5),  prorsiut  (pro- 
vorsus). 

3.  Also  a  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a  short  vowel. 

Note. — This  is  limited  to  early  Latin  and  colloquial  usage:  plenu(B)  fldel. 
qualist  (quails  est). 

c.  Consonants  are  unconsciously  inserted  in  passing  from  one  sound 
to  another :  as,  sumo,  /  take,  sumpsi,  /  took,  sfLmptus,  taken  (for 
siim-sl,  sUm-tus);  hiemps,  winter^  hiemis,  of  winter.  C£  Thompson 
(Tom''s  son). 

Note. — These  are  called  Parasitic  sounds. 

d.  Consonants  are  transposed :  misce5,  miztus  (for  misc-tua). 


11, 12.]  .       Phonetic   Variation^,  7 

e.  Consonants  and  vowels  are  unconsciously  changed  {dissimitatiotC) 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound  in  two  successive  syllables : 
parllia  (for  palilia,  from  FalSs),  meildies  (for  medl-di^s),  pietSs 
(for  fpiitas,  as  in  carit&s). 

Note. —  In  some  cases  this  principle  prevents  changes  which  would  take  place 
according  to  other  tendencies  of  speech. 

/".  A  consonant  is  changed  by  the  influence  of  a  neighboring  sound, — 

1.  Into  the  same  sound  as  the  neighbor  {complete  assimilatioti) :  as, 
cSsbI  (c§d-Bl),  summus  (sup-mua),  sella  (sed-la),  puella  (puer(u)- 
la),  presBi  (prem-sl),  occid5  (ob-cad5),  mltlBBimus  (for  mltius- 
timoB), 

2.  Into  a  sound  of  the  same  organ  or  the  same  quality  (or  both)  as 
the  neighbor  {partial  assimilation)  (see  table  of  mutes,  §  3) :  as,  con- 
ter5  (com-terdy  labial  to  lingual),  sorlptus  (scrib-tus,  sonant  to 
surd),  sfigmentum  (tBecmentum,  surd  to  sonant),  imperS  (in-pero, 
lingual. to  labial). 

Note.  —  Sometimes  the  first  consonant  governs  {recessive  assimilation)  ^som^ 
times  the  second  {fro^gressive  assimilation). 

3.  These  changes  affect  especially  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposi- 
tion in  Compounds:  as,  accSdo  (ad-o6d5),  afBLcia  (ad-faoi5),  oc- 
cnrrO  (ob-ciirr5)y  corruG  (com-ruo),  effero  (eo-fero),  supp5n5 
(sub-pon5). 

Note. — The  rules  for  this  assimilation  may  be  given  as  follows :  ad  is  assimi- 
lated before  o,  fiT*  P.  t ;  less  regularly  before  1,  r,  s,  and  rarely  before  m ;  while 
before  f,  Xi,  q,  the  form  ad  is  to  be  preferred,  ab  is  not  assimilated,  but  may  take 
the  form  a,  au,  or  aba.  In  com  (con,  co),  m  is  retained  before  b,  p,  m;  is 
assimilated  before  1,  n,  r;  is  changed  to  n  before  O,  d,  f,  gr,  J,  q,  s,  v;  sometimes 
becomes  n  before  p ;  is  sometimes  assimilated  (otherwise  n)  before  1  and  r ;  com 
loses  the  final  m  in  c0nect5,  cOnlveG,  cOnltor,  cSnabium.  in  usually 
changes  n  to  m  before  b,  m,  p ;  before  1  the  better  orthography  retains  n.  ob  and 
8ub  are  assimilated  before  c,  f,  gr*  P»  and  sometimes  before  m ;  sub  also  before  r ; 
and,  in  early  Latin,  b  of  these  prepositions  sometimes  becomes  p  before  8  or  t. 
The  inseparable  amb  loses  b  before  a  consonant,  and  m  is  sometimes  assimilated. 
drcum  often  loses  m  before  1.  8  of  die  before  a  vowel  becomes  r,  and  before 
a  consonant  is  lost  or  assimilated.  The  d  of  red  and  sed  is  generally  lost  before 
a  consonant.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  later  editions  prefer  the  unaltered  forms 
throughout;  but  the  changes  given  above  have  good  authority.  Others,  which  are 
corruptions  of  the  middle  ages  (as  assum  for  adsxim),  had  better  be  avoided 
Lexicons  vary  in  the  spelling  of  these  combinations. 

12.  Variations  of  Spelling  occur  in  manuscripts  and 
inscriptions^  and  especially  in  modern  editions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lists  the  better  forms  are  put  first ;  objectionable 
forms  in  parenthesis. 
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Note. — These  variations  are  generally  mere  mistakes  in  spelling.  Many  of 
them  are  due  to  the  practice  of  writing  from  dictation,  by  which  most  MS.  copies 
of  the  classics  were  made.  A  single  reader  dictated  to  several  copyists,  whose 
spelling  was  often  corrupt.  The  tendency  of  the  best  editions  is  to  restore,  as 
normal,  the  forms  of  the  late  Republic  or  early  Empire  (the  time  of  Cicero  or 
Augustus), — so  far  as  these  may  be  determined  from  inscriptions,  etc., — but  to 
preserve,  in  each  author,  any  peculiarities  that  mark  the  spelling  of  his  time.  The 
choice  among  forms  appears  often  to  be  arbitrary,  for  inscriptions  of  the  same 
period  sometimes  differ  considerably. 

a.  The  letters  and  sounds  of  ci  and  ti  are  interchanged  before 
a  vowel:  nflntid  (nuncio),  contio  (conci5),  dicio  (ditio), 
condlcio  (conditio),  suspicio  (suspltio),  tribCLnlciuB  (tribu- 
nitius). 

Note.  —  This  substitution  began  very  early  (in  a  few  words)  while  the  C  still  had 
the  sound  of  k.  But  generally  it  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the  language,  and 
is  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  consonant  i;  n&tlS  {naiyd)  became  nacho^ 
or  nazio^  or  nasho.  It  is  this  disturbance  that  has  produced  the  modem  sibilant 
sound  of  c,  as  well  as  that  of  ti:  as,  nation  (through  the  French)  from.nfitiS; 
species,  from  speci@8. 

b.  Several  words  are  written  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
an  initial  h:  as,  har€na  or  (arSna),  erus  or  (herns),  umenis  or 
(humerus),  umor  or  (humor). 

c.  In  later  Latin,  S,  ae,  and  oe  became  alike  in  sound  (\i\i%a\nfaie), 
and  hence  they  are  often  confounded  in  writing :  as,  faenus  (fSnus, 
foenus). 

d.  Other  words  variously  spelled  are:  adulSscSns,  adol6scSns; 
ahSneus,  aSneus ;  Snulus,  annulus ;  artus,  (arctus) ;  autumnus, 
(auctumnus) ;  caelum  (coelum);  cum,  quom,  (quum)  ;  epistula, 
epistola ;  ezsul,  ezul ;  f Scundus  (f oecundus) ;  fSmina,  (f oemina)  ; 
lltera,  littera ;  lubet,  libet ;  lubido,  libido ;  mHia,  millia ;  nequl- 
quam,  nequicquam,  nequidquaun ;  paulus,  paullus;  quicquam, 
quidquam ;  umquam,  unquam ;  verto,  vorto ;  volnus,  vulnus ; 
oroelium,  (praelium) ;  voltus,  vultus ;  servos,  servus.  Also 
the  gerundive-form  -endus  or  -undus,  and  the  superlative  -imus  or 
-umus. 

e.  At  the  end  of  a  few  words  d  was  anciently  written  t :  set  for  sed, 
aput  for  apud. 

f.  Some  variations  in  spelling  mark  the  changes  in  §§  lo  and  il. 

Combinations. 

13.  Two  words  are  often  united  in  writing,  and  some- 
times in  sound.     Thus,  — 


§§  13-15.]  Kindred  Forms,  9 

a.  Conjunctions  or  other  particles  and  pronouns  are  sometimes  con- 
nected: as  in  etenim,  unusquisque,  iamdudum,  iamdifi,  Biquis, 
Blquidem ;  also  a  few  short  phrases,  as,  qu&rS,  quamobrem,  rSspub- 
lica,  iusi^andum,  paterfamili&s. 

b.  The  verb  est,  w,  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  preceding  word, 
especially  in  the  old  poets,  when  the  two  would  be  united  by  elision : 
as,  horndst,  periculuxnst,  ausust,  qu&list  (quSlis  est)  (like  tkou'rt, 
Pve). 

c.  Similar  contractions  are  found  in  vin'  (visne),  Bcin^  (scisne), 
BIB  (bi  vIb),  BddSB  (bI  audeB),  BfiltiB  (bi  vultiB).  So  in  English, 
dorCi^  wotCt  (wol  not), 

SyllableB. 

14.  In  Latin  every  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has 
vowels  or  diphthongs. 

a.  In  the  division  of  words  into  syllables  a  single  consonant  between 
two  vowels  is  to  be  written  and  pronounced  with  the  latter. 

Note. — This  rule  applies  also  to  v  and  consonant  i. 

b.  This  rule  is  sometimes  extended  to  double  consonants,  or  any 
combination  of  consonants  which  can  be  used  to  begin  a  word :  as, 
ho-speB,  mS-gnuB,  di-2dt. 

c.  In  compounds,  the  parts  should  be  separated :  as,  ab-est,  ob- 

IStUB. 

d.  A  syllable  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  word  is  called  pure, 
as  pi-uB ;  a  syllable  preceded  by  a  consonant,  impure,  as  c5n- 
Btat. 

e.  Any  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong  is  called  open ; 
all  others  are  called  close.  Thus  in  pa-ter  the  first  syllable  is  open,  the 
second  close. 

Elindred  FormB. 

15,  In  English  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  original  letters 
are  retained  (as  ambition  from  ambitio).^  But  in  native  English 
words  which  are  cognate  with  the  Latin  (see  Appendix),  the 
original  sounds  are  rarely  represented  by  the  same  letters  in  the  two 
languages,  but  usually  by  closely  related  letters  which  regularly 
correspond. 

1  Many  words,  however,  coming  through  the  French  follow  French  changes : 
as,  fashion,  fofon  (factiS)  ;  chivalry,  cheval  (caballus)  ;  chimney,  cheminie 
(caminuB). 


lO 
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LATIN 

BNGUSH 

c,  k,  qu 

H,  WH 

g 

K,  CH 

t 

TH 

TorD( 

rarely) 

d 

T 

P 

F 

f  (for  bh) 

B 

f  (for  dh) 

D 

h 

G 

i  cons.,  V 

Y,  W 

qui,  who;  cos,  hone;  carpo,  harvest;  calo  (kalen- 

dae),  hail;  cord-,  heart, 
genus,  kin;  genu,  knee;  gusto,  choose, 
tu,  thou;  tres,  three;  tenuis,  thin, 
stare,  stand;  torreo,  dry, 
duo,  two;  dens,  tooth;  sedeo,  sit. 
T^2iitr,  father ;  pullus,/^^/;  paucl,/^. 
fero  {<t>€p<i>),  bear;  frater  (<l>pdTrfp) ,  brother, 
fores  (^/ja),  doors;  fera  (fiijp),  deer, 
veho,  wagon;  haedus,  ^a^?/;  hostis,  ^^j/. 
iugum,^^>t^;  ovis,  ^w^. 

Sometimes  a  consonant  lost  in  the  Latin  appears  in  the  English 
word.    Thus,  (s)iiiv-,  snow;  iy{)ks\&ex^ goose ;  (s)nervo-,  snare. 


Sounds  of  the  Letters. 

Note. — The  pronunciation  of  X^tin  is  different  in  different  countries.  Among 
us,  it  usually  follows  one  of  two  ways,  which  may  be  called  the  Roman  (or  Phonetic) 
and  the  English  method. 

16.  By  the  Roman  (or  Phonetic)  method,  every  letter 
has  always  the  same  sound. 

Note. — A  long  vowel  in  our  enunciation  almost  necessarily  acquires  a  slightly 
different  quality  from  a  short  one,  as  in  boot  and  foot^  machine  and  holiest.  See 
also  bs  below. 


Vowels  : 


&  as  in  idea, 
€  as  ehl  (clipped), 
i  as  in  holiest, 
6  as  in  obey, 
ti  as  00  in  foot. 


a  as  in  father; 
S  as  eh?  (prolonged);  they; 
1  as  in  machine; 
5  as  in  holy; 
u  as  ^^  in  boot; 
y  between  u  and  /  (German  if). 
Diphthongs  :   ae  like  ay;  oe  like  oy;  au  like  ow  in  now, 

ei  as  in  eight ;  eu  as  eh'oo ;  ui  as  oo'ee. 
c  and  g  are  always  hard,  as  in  come^  get. 
s  is  always  sharp,  as  in  sea,  lips. 
i  cons,  is  like^  in  young;  v  (cons,  u),  like  w  in  wing; 

qu  as  in  English. 
bs  is  like/j;  ch  like  k;  ph  like/. 
n  before  s  or  f  was  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel 
somewhat  as  French  nasal  n,  making  the  vowel  long, 
z  as  dz  in  adze. 
^  th  as  in  rathole,  later  as  in  thin. 


Consonants, 
as  in  English, 
except  that ; 


^■■^^^^w 


§§  16-18.]  Quantity  and  Accent.  1 1 

Note  i.  —  In  the  ancient  pronunciation,  ph  was  distinguished  from  f  by  being 
sounded  with  the  lips  only,  instead  of  lip  and  teeth. 

Note  2. —  In  many  words  (as  abietis,  tenuis),  i  and  u  sometimes  had  the 
consonant  sound,  though  usually  in  such  words  reckoned  as  vowels. 

Note  3. — The  diphthong  ae  was  anciently  sounded  as  above,  but  early  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire  acquired  from  popular  or  provincial  use  the  long  sound  of  e. 

Note  4. — When  two  consonants  come  together  (as  in  cond5,  posteSr),  or 
a  consonant  is  doubled  (as  in  annus,  ullus,  mlttd),  care  should  be  taken  to 
pronounce  both  letters  distinctly.  It  was  doubtless  this  distinct  pronunciation  of 
consonants  that  made  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  long  by  Position  (^  18.  d), 

17.  By  the  English  method,  the  letters  have  the  same 
sounds  as  in  English ;  but  — 

a.  Final  a  is  pronounced  as  in  America  \  but  in  the  monosyllables 
a,  dS,  qu&,  8t&,  sometimes  as  xnpayi  e  in  open  syllables  as  in  me^  in 
close  as  in  men;  i  in  open  syllables  as  in  Hit  in  close  as  mpin;  o  in 
open  syllables  as  in  tone^  in  close  as  in  not;  u  as  in  pull  or  as  in  huU^ 
without  any  definite  rules,  as  ullus  (like  gull  us) ^  butfulld  (like /ull 
ok)  ;  y  like  /. 

Note. — In  this  method  of  pronunciation,  syllables  are  often  treated  as  open  or 
close  according  to  the  position  of  the  accent:  as,  i'-ter  (open),  it-i'neris  (close). 

b.  The  diphthongs  ae,  oe,  are  pronounced  like  e ;  au  like  aw ;  eu 
like  ew;  ei  and  ui  like  i  in  kite;  es  and  (in  plural  words)  os  at  the 
end  of  a  word  as  in  disease,  morose. 

c.  The  consonants  c  and  g  are  made  soft  (like  s  and/)  before  e,  i, 
7,  ae,  oe,  eu ;  oh  is  always  hard,  as  in  chasm,  chemist. 

Note, — The  English  method  should  be  retained  in  Roman  names  in  English, 
as  Julius  C(Bsar;  and  in  £amiliar  quotations,  as  e  pluribus  unum;  viva  voce ; 
vice  versa;  a  fortiori;  veni,  vidi,  vici,  etc. 

Quantity  and  Accent. 
18.'  Vowels  are  long  or  short  {as  affecting  their  pro- 
nunciation)  only  by  nature.  Syllables  {as  affecting  accent 
and  metrical  value)  are  long  or  short,  according  to  their 
vowel,  but  are  also  made  long  by  Position  through  the 
obstruction  of  consonants.  The  length  or  shortness  in 
both  cases  is  called  Quantity  (cf.  §  347). 

Note.  —  Some  of  the  rules  of  Quantity  affect  length  by  nature  only,  some 
length  by  position  only,  and  some  both. 

a.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as  in  via,  nihil. 

b.  A  diphthong  is  long :  as  in  aedSs,  foedus.  So,  also,  a  vowel 
derived  from  a  diphthong:  as,  ezcludo  (ex-claudo). 

c.  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  is  long :  as,  nil  (nihil). 
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d.  A  syllable  in  which  a  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  (ex- 
cept a  mute  with  1  or  r),  or  a  double  consonant  (x,  z),  is  long  by 
Position ;  as  in  pingo,  sazum,  Mezentius.  Before  nf  and  ns,  gn  and 
gm,  and  i  consonant  the  vowel  itself  becomes  long  by  nature :  as  in 
iufer5,  praesSns,  mSLgnus,  Slgmen,  hfUus. 

e.  A  syllable  in  which  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  a  mute  with  1  or  r 
is  common ;  ue.  it  may  be  long  in  verse :  as  in  alacris,  latebrae. 

f.  A  vowel  before  nd,  nt  is  regularly  short  by  nature :  as,  amiUit, 
am&ndus  from  amSre. 

Note. — A  vowel  is  lengthened  before  i  cons,  because  another  i  (vowel)  is 
developed  as  a  vanish ;  thus  &(')yo  becomes  Sri5. 

19.  In  Latin  the  accent  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  is  on  the  Penult  or  Antepenult. 

Definition  :  The  Penult  is  the  last  syllable  but  one ;  the  Antepenult,  the  last 
but  two. 

a.  Words  of  two  syllables  are  always  accented  on  the  first  syllable : 
Ro'ma,  ve'ho,  i'pse. 

b.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  are  accented  on  the  Penult,  if  that 
is  long :  as,  amrcus,  praesen'tis ;  if  it  is  short  or  common,  on  the 
Antepenult:  as,  do'minus,  a'lacris,  la'tebrae,  conti'nii5,  praete'* 
rltum,  diBsoci&'bilis. 

Note. — In  words  of  more  than  four  syllables  a  secondary  accent  usually  arises  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  main  accent :  as,  n&vigr&"ti5'nibus,  pectL"li&'ria. 

c.  When  an  Enclitic  is  joined  to  a  word,  the  accent  falls  on  the 
syllable  next  before  the  enclitic,  whether  long  or  short :  as,  dS&'que, 
^marS've,  tlbi'ne,  it&'que  {and. . .  sd)^  as  distinguished  from  i't&que 
{therefore).    So  (according  to  some)  eas/inde,  ec'quando,  etc. 

d.  Exceptions:  i.  Certain  apparent  compounds  of  faci5  retain  the 
accent  of  the  simple  verb:  as,  benef&'cit,  calef&'cit  (see  §  169.^7). 
(These  were  not  true  compounds,  but  phrases.) 

2.  In  the  second  declension  the  genitive  and  vocative  of  nouns  in 
-ius,  and  the  genitive  of  those  in  -ium  retain  the  accent  of  the  nomi- 
native :  as,  Cornell,  Verglli,  inge'ni  (see  §  40.  c). 

3.  Certain  words  which  have  lost  a  final  vowel  retain  the  accent  of 
the  complete  words :  as,  ilirc  for  illi'ce,  produ'c  for.  prddfice,  sati'n 
for  sati'sne. 

Note. — The  ancients  recognized  three  accents,  acute  {')t grave  f"),  and  cir- 
cumjlex  (*).  Accent  no  doubt  originally  consisted  in  a  change  of  pitch,  —  eleva' 
tion,  depression,  or  both  combined,  —  and  not  merely  in  a  more  forcible  utterance 
(ictus).  But  in  Latin  this  pitch  accent  had  been  supplanted  by  a  stress  accent  iii 
historical  times. 
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Chapter  II. —  Words  and  their  Forms. 

Inflection, 

20.  Inflection  is  a  change  made  in  the  form  of  a 
word,  to  show  its  grammatical  relations. 

a.  Inflectional  changes  sometimes  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  word, 
or  at  the  beginning,  but  oftener  in  its  termination:  as,  v5x,  a  voices 
•vooiSy  0/ a  voice;  voco,  I  call;  vocat,  he  calls;  vocavit,  he  has 
called;  tangit,  he  touches  ;  tetigit,  he  touched. 

b.  Terminations  of  inflection  had  originally  independent  meanings 
which  are  now  obscured.  They  correspond  nearly  to  the  use  of  prepo- 
sitions, auxiliaries,  and  personal  pronouns  in  English ;  thus,  in  vocat, 
the  termination  is  equivalent  to  he  or  she;  in  vocis,  to  the  preposition 
^or  the  like ;  and  in  vocet  the  change  of  vowel  signifies  a  change  of 
mood. 

c.  Inflectional  changes  in  the  body  of  a  verb  usually  denote  relations 
of  tense  or  mood,  and  correspond  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  Eng- 
lish :  as,  frangit,  he  breaks  or  is  breaking;  frSgit,  he  broke  or  has 
broken ;  mordet,  he  bites ;  momordit,  he  bit}- 

Root  and  Stem. 

21.  The  body  of  a  word,  to  which  the  terminations  are 
attached,  is  called  the  Stem.^ 

The  Stem  contains  the  idea  of  the  word  without  relations;  but, 
except  in  the  first  part  of  a  compound,  it  cannot  be  used  without 
some  termination  to  express  them.  Thus  the  stem  voc-  denotes  voice; 
with  -B  added  it  becomes  v6x,  a  voice  or  the  voice,  as  the  subject  or 
agent  of  an  action ;  with  -is  it  becomes  vocis,  and  signifies  of  a  voice. 
The  stem  is  in  many  forms  so  united  with  the  termination  that  a 
comparison  with  other  forms  is  necessary  to  determine  it. 


1  The  only  proper  inflections  of  verbs  are  those  of  the  personal  endings ;  and 
Ihe  changes  here  referred  to  are  strictly  changes  of  Stem,  but  have  become  a  part 
of  the  system  of  inflections. 

2  The  name  Stem  is  sometimes  incorrectly  given  to  that  part  of  a  word  —  as 
aerv-  in  servus — which  is  unchanged  in  inflection.  This  may  be  called  the  bos 
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22.  A  Root  is  the  simplest  form  attainable  by  analysis 

of  a  word  into  its  component  parts.     Such  a  form  contains 

the  main  idea  of  the  word  in  a  very  general  sense,  and  is 

common  also  to  other  words  either  in  the  same  or  kindred 

languages.^ 

Thus  the  root  of  the  stem  v5c-  is  voc,  which  does  not  mean  to  caU^ 
or  I  call,  ox  calling,  but  merely  expresses  vaguely  the  idea  of  calling, 
and  cannot  be  used  as  a  part  of  speech  without  terminations.  With  ft« 
it  becomes  vocft-,  the  stem  of  vocSre  {to  call) ;  with  Svi-  it  is  the 
stem  of  vocSvit  (Jie  called)\  with  Sto-  it  becomes  the  stem  of  vocStus 
{called) ;  with  ati5n-  it  becomes  the  stem  of  vocStidiiia  {of  a  calling. 
With  its  vowel  lengthened  it  becomes  the  stem  of  v5z  {a  voice  z  that 
by  which  we  call).  This  stem,  again,  with  -ftlia  2A6,t'^measi&  belonging 
to  a  voice;  with  -tUa,  a  little  voice. 

Note. — In  inflected  languages,  words  are  bidlt  up  from  Roots,  which  at  a  very 
early  time  were  used  alone  to  express  ideas,  as  is  now  done  in  Chinese.  Roots  are 
modified  into  Stems,  which,  by  inflection,  become  Words,  The  process  by  which 
roots  are  modified,  in  the  various  forms  of  derivatives  and  compounds,  is  called 
Stem-building,  The  whole  of  this  process  is  originally  one  of  composition,  by  which 
significant  endings  are  added  one  after  another  to  forms  capable  of  pronunciation 
and  conveying  a  meaning. 

Roots  had  long  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  such  before  the  Latin  existed  as  a 
separate  language.  Consequently  the  forms  which  we  assume  as  Latin  roots 
never  really  existed  in  Latin,  but  are  the  representatives  of  forms  used  earlier. 

23.  The  Stem  is  sometimes  the  same  as  the  root :  as  In  due-is, 
of  a  leader^  f er-t,  he  bears ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  formed  from  the 
root— 

1.  By  changing  or  lengthening  its  vowel:  as  in  scob-B,  sawdust  (scab, 
shave)  ;  rSg-is,  of  a  king  (reg,  direct)  ;  v5c-is,  of  a  voice  (VOC,  call). 

2.  By  the  addition  of  a  simple  suffix  (originally  another  root) :  as  in 
fn^-B^ /light  (FUG+a);  fa^-B,  you  fly  (FUG  +  ya);  pang5,  I  fasten 
(PAG  +  na). 

3.  By  two  or  more  of  these  methods :  as  in  d{Lc-it,  he  leads  (duc+ a), 
toll5,  / raise  (tul + ya). 

4.  By  derivation  and  composition,  following  the  laws  of  development 
peculiar  to  the  language.    (See  Chap.  VIII.) 

24*  Inflectional  terminations  are  variously  modified  by  combination 
with  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  Stem,  leading  to  the  various 
forms  of  Declension  and  Conjugation  (see  §  32). 


1  For  example,  the  root  STA  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  tisiMmi,  Greek  Xtrrrifu, 
Latin  sistere  and  stBre,  German  fiel^en,  and  English  siand.    (See  Chap.  VIII.) 
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Note. — A  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  called  an  open  affix  one 
banning  with  a  consonant,  a  close  affix.  When  a  close  affix  is  joined  to  a  con-* 
sonant-stem,  there  is  usually  either  a  euphonic  change,  as  in  rSxI  for  regr-sl,  or  a 
vowel  appears,  as  in  r@gr-i-bUB.  But,  in  most  cases,  what  is  called  a  connecting 
Yowel  really  belongs  to  the  stem,  as  in  vocft-mus,  regri-niUB  (see  {  123). 

The  Parts  of  Speech. 

25.  Words  are  divided  into  nine  Parts  of  Speech  : 
Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  Participles,  Adverbs, 
Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 

a,  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  thing,  or  idea:  as, 
Caesar;  Roma,  Rome;  domus,  a  house;  virtfLs,  virtue.  Names 
of  persons  and  places  are  Proper  Nouns  ;  other  nouns  are  called 
Common. 

b,  An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  attributes  a  quality :  as,  'boivoi&ygood; 
fortis,  brave,  strong. 

Note. — Etymologically,  there  is  no  difiference  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective, 
both  being  formed  alike.  So,  too,  all  names  originally  attribute  quality,  and  any 
name  can  still  be  used  to  attribute  a  quality.  Thus,  King  William  distinguishes  this 
V^lliam  from  other  Williams,  by  the  attribute  of  royalty  expressed  in  the  name 
King. 

c,  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  to  distinguish  a  person,  place,  thing,  or 
idea  without  either  naming  or  describing  it :  as,  is,  he;  qui,  who;  nds,  we. 

d,  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  asserts  something:  as,  sum,  I  am; 
amat,  he  loves. 

Note. —  In  all  modem  speech  the  verb  is  usually  the  only  word  that  asserts 
anything,  and  a  verb  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  complete  an  assertion. 
Strictly,  however,  any  adjective  or  noun  may,  by  attributing  a  quality  or  giving  a 
name,  make  a  complete  assertion.  In  the  infancy  of  language  there  could  have 
been  no  other  means  of  asserting,  as  the  verb  is  of  comparatively  late  develop- 
ment. 

e,  A  Participle  is  a  word  that  attributes  a  quality  like  an  adjective, 
bat  being  derived  from  a  verb;  retains  in  some  degree  the  power 
of  the  verb  to  assert:  as,  Caesar  cdnsul  creSltus,  Ccesar  having 
been  elected  consul;  Caesar  PompSium  metu6ns,  Ccesar  fearing 
Pompey. 

f  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  express  the  time,  place,  or  manner 
of  an  assertion  or  attribute :  as,  splendid^  mendSbc,  gloriously  false; 
hodiS  nStos,  born  to-day. 

Note. — These  same  functions  are  often  performed  by  cases  (see  {{  148, 149)  of 
noons,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  and  by  phrases  or  sentences.  In  fact,  all  adverbs 
were  originally  cases  or  phrases,  but  have  become  specialized  by  use. 
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g.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  shows  the  relation  between  a  noun 
*  and  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  same  sentence :  per  agrds  it,  he 
goes  over  the  fields  \  S  plilribuB  iLnum,  one  out  of  many. 

Note. —  Prepositions  are  specialized  adverbs  (cf.  {  152).  The  relations  ex- 
pressed by  prepositions  were  earlier  expressed  by  cases. 

h.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  connects  words,  phrases,  or  sen- 
tences without  affecting  their  relations :  as,  et,  and\  Bed,  dut. 

Note. — Some  adverbs  also  connect  words,  etc.,  like  conjunctions.  These  are 
called  Adverbial  Conjunctions  or  Conjunctive  Adverbs:  as,  ubi,  where;  d5nec, 
until, . 

/.  Interjections  are  mere  exclamations.  They  are  not  strictly  to  be 
classed  as  Parts  of  Speech :  heus,  halloo  I  6,  ohl 

Note. — They  sometimes  express  an  emotion  which  affects  some  other  things 
mentioned,  and  so  have  a  connection  like  other  words :  as,  vae  victis,  woe  to  the 
conpiered/  (alas  for  the  conquered !) 

26.  Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Participles  have  inflections 
of  declension,  to  denote  gender,  number,  and  case.  Verbs  have  inflec- 
tions of  conjugation^  to  denote  voice,  mood,  tense,  number,  and 
person. 

Note.  —  Adjectives  are  often  said  to  have  inflections  of  comparison  to  indicate 
degree.  These  inflections  are,  however,  properly  stem-formations  made  by  deriva- 
tion (cf.  §  89). 

27-  Those  parts  of  speech  which  are  not  inflected  are  called  Parti- 
cles: these  are  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Inter- 
jections. 

Note.  —  The  term  Particle  is  sometimes  limited  to  such  words  as  num,  -ne, 
an  {interrogative),  n5n,  n§  {negative) ;  ^{conditional),  etc.,  which  are  used  simply 
to  indicate  the  form  or  construction  of  a  sentence. 

Gender. 

28.   The   genders   distinguished    in    Latin    are    three : 

Masculine,  Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

a.  The  gender  of  Latin  nouns  is  either  natural  or  grammatical. 
Natural  gender  is  distinction  as  to  the  sex  of  the  object  denoted :  as, 
•puex^boy;  pnella.,  girl ;  d6nuxD.,gi/t, 

Note.  —  Many  nouns  have  both  a  masculine  and  feminine  form  to  distinguish 
5ex:  as,  cervus,  cerva,  stag,  doe;  cUens,  clienta,  client;  victor,  victrix, 
conqueror. 

Many  designations  of  persons  (as  nauta,  sailor),  usually  though  not  necessarily 
male,  are  always  treated  as  masculine. 
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b.  Grammatical  gender^  is  a  formal  distinction  as  to  sex  where  no 
actual  sex  exists  in  the  object.  It  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  adjective 
joined  with  the  noun:  as,  lapis  mSLgnus  (m.),  a  great  stone \  manua 
mea  (p.),  my  hand. 

Note. — A  few  neuternouns  are  used  to  designate  persons  as  belonging  to  a 
class :  as,  mancipium  \,yy\}xcL,your  slave. 

Names  of  classes  or  bodies  of  persons  may  be  of  any  gender :  as,  exercitus 
(M.),  acies  (f.),  and  Srgrinen  (u.),  arm^  operae  (f.  pi.),  workmen;  c5piae 
(f.  pi.),  troops. 

Many  pet  names  of  girls  (as  Paegnium,  Glyceriiuzi)  are  neuter. 

General  Rules  of  Gender. 

29-  I.  Names  of  Male  beings,  Rivers,  Winds,  Months, 
and  Mountains,  are  masculine, 

2.  Names  of  Female  beings.  Cities,  Countries,  Plants, 
Trees,  and  Getns,  of  many  Animals  (especially  Birds),  and 
of  most  abstract  Qualities,  2X^  feminine. 

Note.  —  The  gender  of  most  of  the  above  may  be  recognized  by  their  termina- 
tions, according  to  the  rules  given  under  the  several  declensions. 

a.  A  few  names  of  Rivers  ending  in  -a  (as  Allia),  with  the  Greek 
names  UthS  and  Styx,  are  feminine ;  others  are  variable  or  uncertain. 

Some  names  of  Mountains  take  the  gender  of  their  termination: 
as,  Alp6s  (f.),  the  Alps;  Soracte  (n.). 

Names  of  Months  are  properly  adjectives,  the  masculine  noun 
m6nBi8,  month,  being  understood :  as,  lanu&rius,  January. 

b.  Some  names  of  Towns  and  Countries  are  masculine :  as,  Sulmd, 
Gabii  (plur.)  ;  or  neuter,  as  Tarentum,  lUyricum. 

A  few  names  of  Plants  and  Gems  follow  the  gender  of  their  termina- 
tion: as,  centaur5uin(N.),<:^«/«//ry;  acanthus  (M.),^^<zrj/J?^/;  opalus 
(m.),  opal, 

1  What  we  call  grammatical  gender  is  in  most  cases  the  product  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  a  rude  age,  when  language  was  in  the  course  of  growth.  Thus  a  River 
was'  seen,  or  a  Wind  was  felt,  as  a  living  creature,  violent  and  strong,  and  so  is 
masculine ;  and  the  fable  of  Atlas  shows  how  similar  living  attributes  were  ascribed 
to  Mountains,  which,  in  the  northern  iables,  are  the  bones  of  giants.  Again,  the 
Earth,  or  a  country  or  city,  seems  the  motfier  of  its  progeny ;  the  Tree  shelters  and 
ripens  its  fruit,  as  a  brooding  bird  her  nest  of  eggs ;  and,  to  this  day,  a  Ship  is 
always  referred  to  by  a  feminine  pronoun. 

Again,  in  the  East  and  South,  the  Sun,  from  its  fierce  heat  and  splendor,  is 
masculine,  and  its  paler  attendant,  the  Moon,  feminine ;  while,  among  Northern 
nations,  the  Sun  (perhaps  for  its  comforting  warmth)  is  feminine,  and  the  Moon 
(the  appointer  of  works  and  days) ,  masculine.  The  rules  of  grammatical  gender 
only  repeat  and  extend  these  early  workings  of  the  fancy. 
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c.  Indeclinable  nouns,  infinitives,  terms  or  phrases  used  as  nouns, 
and  words  quoted  merely  for  their  form,  are  neuter:  as,  fSs,  right \ 
nihil,  nothings  gumml,  gumi  scire  tVL-axxL,  your  knowledge  (to  know) ; 
triste  valS,  a  sad  farewell;  h6c  ipsum  did,  this  very  ^^long^ 

30,  Many  nouns  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  object.  These  are  said  to  be  of  Common  Gender ; 
as,  ezBul,  exile ;  bos,  ox  or  cow, 

a.  If  a  noun  signifying  a  thing  without  life  may  be  either  masculine 
or  feminine,  —  as,  diSs,  day;  finis,  endj  —  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  o£ 
Doubtful  Gender. 

d.  Several  names  of  animals  have  a  grammatical  gender,  independent 
of  sex.  These  are  called  Epicene.  Thus  lepus,  hare,  is  always  mascu- 
line, and  vulpSs,  /ox,  is  always  feminine.  To  denote  a  male  fox  we 
may  say,  vulpSs  mascula ;  a  female  hare,  lepus  fSmina. 

Number  and  Case. 
31-   Nouns,  Pronouns,  Adjectives,  and  Participles  are  de- 
clined in  two  Numbers,  singular  ?si^ plural;  and  in  six  Cases, 
nominative^  genitive^  dative^  accusative^  vocative^  ablative, 

a.  The  Nominative  is  the  case  of  the  Subject  of  a  sentence. 

b.  The  Genitive  may  generally  be  translated  by  the  English  Pos- 
sessive, or  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition  of, 

c.  The  Dative  is  the  case  of  the  Indirect  Object  (§  177).  It  may 
usually  be  translated  by  the  Objective  with  the  preposition  to  or  for  ; 
but  sometimes  by  the  Objective  without  a  preposition. 

d.  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object  of  a  verb  (§  177). 
It  is  used  also  with  many  of  the  Latin  Prepositions. 

e.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  Direct  Address. 

f.  The  Ablative  may  usually  be  translated  by  the  Objective  with 
from^  by^  with,  in,  or  at.    It  is  also  often  used  with  prepositions. 

g.  All  the  cases,  except  the  nominative  and  vocative,  may  be  used  as 
object-cases ;  and  are  sometimes  called  Oblique  Cases  (c&sCLb  obllqui) . 

Note.— A  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  cases  is  the  following  (see  n.,p.ab5)c 
DiREcr  Cases  :  Nominative,  Vocative,  Accusative, 
Indirect  Cases:  Genitive, Dative,  Abiaiive, 

h.  In  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words  appear  traces  of  another 

case  (the  Locative),  denoting  iht  place  where, 

i.  Still  another  case,  the  Instrumental,  appears  in  a  few  adverbs  (§  148). 

Note. — As  the  proper  inflectional  terminations  early  became  fused  with  the  stem 
in  many  cases,  Latin  words  are  inflected  practically  by  adding  ca^e-endings  to  a 
part  of  the  noun  called  the  base,  which  is  invariable  (see  $  21.  note  2).  But  the  base 
and  case-endings  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  proper  stem  and  termination. 
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Chapter  III. — Declension  of  Nouns. 

32.  Nouns  are  inflected  in  five  Declensions,  distin- 
guished by  the  case-ending  of  the  Genitive  Singular,  and 
by  the  final  letter  (charajcteristic)  of  the  Stem.^ 


Decl.  I 

"     2 


« 
« 


3 
4 


Gen.  Sing,  ae    Characteristic  S  (anciently  a) 

is  "  i  or  a  Consonant 

as  (uis)     «  ti 

Si  «  6 


5< 

a.  The  Stem  of  a  noun  may  be  found,  if  a  consonant-stem,  by  omit- 
ting the  case-ending ;  if  a  vowel-stem,  by  substituting  for  the  case-ending 
the  characteristic  vowel. 

b.  The  Nominative  of  most  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  (except 
in  the  first  declension)  is  formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  s,^ 

Note. — But  many,  however,  end  in  o,  or  in  the  liquids,  1,  n,  r, — the  original  a 
(sometimes  with  one  or  more  letters  of  the  stem)  having  been  lost  by  phonetic  decay 
(§  ii).  In  some  (as  in  servus,  st.  servo-)  the  stem-vowel  is  modified  before 
the  final  s ;  or,  as  in  ager,  ixnber,  st.  agrro-,  imbri-,  a  vowel  has  intruded  itself 
into  the  stem. 

33.  The  following  are  general  Rules  of  Declension :  — 

a.  The  Vocative  is  always  the  same  as  the  Nominative,  except  in 
the  singular  of  nouns  in  us  of  the  second  declension.* 

1  Declension  is  produced  by  adding  terminations  originally  significant  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  stems,  vowel  or  consonant.  The  various  phonetic  corruptions  in  the 
language  have  given  rise  to  the  several  declensions ;  but  it  is  probable  that  originally 
there  was  only  one,  with,  perhaps  a  few  variations.  The  original  terminations 
(answering  to  prepositions)  can  no  longer  be  determined  with  certainty,  except  in 
a  few  cases.  Most  of  the  case-endings,  as  given  in  Latin,  contain  also  the  final 
letter  of  the  stem. 

Adjectives  are,  in  general,  declined  like  nouns,  and  are  etymologically  to  be 
classed  with  them.  But  they  have  several  peculiarities  of  inflection,  and  will  be 
more  conveniently  treated  in  a  group  by  themselves  (see  Chap.  IV.). 

2  The  8  of  the  nominative  is  the  remnant  of  an  old  demonstrative  sa,  which  is 
found  (with  modifications)  in  the  Sanskrit  personal  pronoun^  in  the  Greek  article^ 
and  in  the  English  she, 

8  In  the  first  and  second  declensions  the  vocative  ends  in  the  weakened  stem- 
voweL  Most  of  the  words  likely  to  be  used  in  address  are  of  these  declensions ;  and, 
in  practice,  comparatively  few  other  words  have  a  vocative.  It  is  given  in  the 
paradigms  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  but  may  well  be  omitted  in  declining. 
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^.  In  neuters  the  Nominative  and  Accusative  are  always  alike,  and  in 
the  plural  end  in  S. 

€•  The  Accusative  singular  of  all  masculines  and  feminines  ends  in 
m ;  the  Accusative  plural  in  s. 

d.  In  the  last  three  declensions  (and  in  a  few  cases  in  the  others) 
the  Dative  singular  ends  in  T. 

e.  The  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  are  always  alike. 
y.  The  Genitive  plural  always  ends  in  um. 

g.  Final  i,  o,  u  of  inflection  are  always  long\  final  a  is  shorty  except 
in  the  Ablative  singular  of  the  first  declension ;  final  e  is  long  in  the 
first  and  fifth  declensions,  short  in  the  second  and  third. 

34,  The  Case-endings  of  the  several  declensions  are  the  following, 
rare  forms  being  given  m  parenthesis^  Greek  forms  in  italics  i  — 

Decl.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

Sing. 

N.  &,  i,  as,  is      UB,  um,  or,  OS^  on,  eUS  S  (or  modified  stem)    U8,  tL  68 

G.  ae  (ai)  is  I  (lus)  o,  Uy  ei  Is,  yosy  ds  us  (uis)  61  (6) 

D.  ae  (ai)  6  (I)  «,  ed  I  (/,  rare)  ul  (u)  SI  (6) 

A.  am,  an,  in  um,  on,  ea  em  (im)  in,yn,d  um,  Q  em 

V.  5,  ^,  5  6  (I)  er,  eu  (as  nom.)  f,^      us,  H  6b 

A.  S,  i  b^eO  e  (i),  l^ye  ii  6 

Plur, 

N.v.  ae  I,  &  6^,  a,  ia,  is         ^,  ua  6b 

G.  arum  (um)  drum  (um,  om)  On  um,  ium,  eon      uum  6runi 

D.A.  Ib  (ftbus)  Ib  (obus)  Xbus  XbuB  (tibuB)  6buB 

A.  Sb  5b  <  Co  68  (is),  a,  ia,  ds  ^,  ua  68 


FIRST    DECLENSION. 

35.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  ends 
in  a,  and  except  in  Greek  nouns  the  nominative  is  like  the 
stem. 

Latin  nouns  of  the  First  Declension  are  thus  declined :  — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

NoM.  Btell&,  a  (or  the)  star,  stellae,  stars. 

Gen.  stellae,  of  a  star.  stellftrum,  of  stars. 

DAT.  stellae,  to  {or  for)  a  star.  stellis,  to  {or  for)  stars. 

Ace.  stellam,  a  star,  stellSs,  stars, 

Voc.  sit\\?i,  thou  star !  sieWae,  ye  stars! 

Abl.  stellS,  with,  from,  etc.,  a  star,  stellis,  with,  from,  etc.,  star*. 

Note. — The  a-  of  the  stem  was  originally  long. 
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Gender.  —  Nouns  of  the  first  declension  are  Feminine. 

Exceptions  :  Nouns  masculine  from  their  signification :  as,  nauta, 
sailor.    So  a  few  family  or  personal  names :  as,  MurSna,  Scaevola.^*^ 
Also,  Hadria,  the  Adriatic, 


3G.  Case-Forms.  —  a.  The  Genitive  singular  anciently  ended  in  -H, 
which  is  occasionally  found :  as,  aul3i.  The  same  ending  occurs  in 
the  dative,  but  only  as  a  diphthong. 

b.  An  old  genitive  in  -Ss  is  preserved  in  the  word  famili&s,  used  in 
the  combinations  pater  (mSlter,  filiuB,  filia)  familifts,  father y  etc., 
of  a  family  (plur.  patrGs  faxnili&s  or  familiamm). 

c.  The  Locative  form  (§  31.  ^)  for  the  singular  ends  in  -ae ;  for  the 
plural  in  la :  as,  Romae,  at  Rome;  AthGnls,  at  Athens, 

d.  The  Genitive  plural  is  sometimes  found  in  -Am  instead  of -Srum, 
especially  in  compounds  with  cdla  and  gSna,  signifying  dwelling  and 
descent:  as,  caelicolfim,  celestials;  Trdiugenum,  sons  of  Troy; 
Aeneadflin,  sons  of^neas;  so  amphora  and  drachma. 

e.  The  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  of  dea,  goddess,  fllia,  daughter, 
end  in  an  older  form  -ftbus.  So  rarely  with  liberta,  f reed-woman; 
mfila,  she-mule;  equa,  mare.  But,  except  when  the  two  sexes  (as  in 
formulas,  documents,  etc.)  are  mentioned  together,  the  form  in  -is  is 
preferred  in  all  but  dea  ^d  fllia. 

f.  The  original  ending  of  the  Ablative  -d  is  retained  in  early  Latin : 
as,  praed&d,  booty, 

Greek  Nouns. 

37-  Many  nouns  of  the  first  declension  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  are  entirely  Latinized,  but  many  retain  traces 
of  their  Greek  forms  in  various  degrees. 

a  court  (f.)  .     Electra  (f.)  .  a  synopsis  (f.).  the  art  of  music  (f.)  . 

NoM.  aula  Electr&  (a)  epitomS  m^sica  (S) 

Gen.  aulae  Electrae  epitomSs  musicae  (Ss) 

DAT.  aulae  Electrae  epitomae  musicae 

Ace.  aulam  Electram  (£n)  epitomSn  musicam  (Sn) 

Voc.  aula  Electra  epitomC  musica  (5) 

Abl.  aula  Electra  epitomC  musicft  (S) 

1  A  feminine  adjective,  used  as  a  noun,  meaning  little  left  handy  but  from  being 
a  name  of  a  man  it  becomes  masculine.  Original  genders  are  often  thus  changed 
by  the  use  of  a  noun  in  another  sense. 
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Andromache  {¥.),    ^neas  (m.).  Leonidas  (m.).  a  Persian  (m.). 
NoM.  Andromache  (a)   AenSSls  LednidSs        PersSs  (a) 

Gen.  AndromachSs  (ae)  Aeneae  Leonidae 

DAT.  Andromachae  Aeneae  Leonidae 

Ace.  AndromachSn  (am)  Aeneftn  (am)   Leonidam 
Voc.  AndromachS  (a)  ^  Aeneft  (&)        Leonids  (&) 
Abl.  AndromachS  (a)  "  Aeneft  Leonids 

son  of  ^neas  (m.)        comet  (m  . ) . 
Aeneades  (S) 
Aeneadae 
Aeneadae 
Aenead6n 
Aeneade  (&) 
AeneadS  (ft) 

Also  Scipiadam,  from  ScipiadSs,  in  Horace. 

a.  Many  Greek  nouns  vary  between  the  first,  the  second,  and  the 
third  declensions:  as,  Bodtae  (gen.  of  BootSs,  -is),  ThucydidSa 
(ace.  plur.  of  Thticydides, -is).     See  §  43.  <z  and  §  63. 

b,  Greek  forms  are  found  only  in  the  singular;  the  plural  is  regular: 
as,  comStae,  -arum,  etc.  There  are  (besides  proper  names)  about 
thirty-five  of  these  words,  several  being  names  of  plants,  or  names  of 
arts:  as,  crambS,  cabbage \  musicS,  music.  Most  have  also  regular 
Latin  forms :  as,  comSta,  but  the  nominative  sometimes  has  the  a  long. 


Anchises  (m.). 

NOM. 

Anchises 

Gen. 

Anchisae 

DAT. 

Anchisae 

Ace. 

Anchis6n  (am) 

Voc. 

Anchisg  (a,  &) 

Abl. 

AnchTsS  (a) 

Persae 
Persae 
Pers6n  (am) 
Persa 
PersS  (a) 


com6t6s  (a) 

cometae 
cometae 
cometgn  (am) 
cometa 
cometa  (e) 


SECOND  DECLENSION. 

38.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  ends 
in  6^  (as  of  vir,  vir6-;  servos  (-us),  serv6-;  dominus,  domind-). 
The  nominative  is  formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  s  in 
masculines  and  feminines,  m  in  neuters,  the  vowel  6  being 
weakened  to  ti  (see  §§7  and  10). 

In  most  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  r6-  the  s  is  not  added, 
but  o  is  lost,  and  e  intrudes  before  r,  if  not  already  present 
(cf.  chamber  from  ckambre) :  as,  ager,  stem  agr6-,  Greek 
ayp6<;.  Exceptions  are  hesperus,  icterus,  iuniperus,  morus, 
numerus,  taurus,  umerus,  uterus,  virus,  and  many  Greek 
nouns. 

1  This  is  the  original  masculine  &-stem  corresponding  to  the  §r-stem  of  the 
first  declension ;  but  the  a  had  already  approached  o  before  the  separation  of  the 
^"inguages  (see  Appendix). 


§§  38-40.] 


Second  Declension, 
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Latin  nouns  of  the  Second  Declension  are  thus  declined : 


Sing. 

slave  (m.). 

boy  (m.). 

field  (yi.y 

man  (m.) 

,war  (yi.). 

NOM. 

servuB (os) 

puer 

ager 

vir 

bellum 

Gen. 

servi 

pueri 

agri 

viri 

belli 

DAT. 

servo 

puero 

agr6 

viro 

belia 

Ace. 

servum  (om)  puenim 

agnim 

virum 

bellum 

Voc. 

serve 

puer 

ager 

vir 

bellum 

Abl. 

servo 

puero 

agro 

viro 

belia 

Plur. 

NOM. 

servi 

pueri 

agri 

viri 

bella 

Gen. 

servSrum 

pueroruip 

agronim 

virorum 

bellorum 

DAT. 

servis 

pueris 

agris 

viris 

bellis 

Ace. 

servos 

pueros 

agros 

vir5s 

bella 

Voc. 

servi 

pueri 

agri 

viri 

bella 

Abl. 

servis 

pueris 

agris 

viris 

bellis 

Note. — The  earlier  forms  for  nominative  and  accusative  were  -os,  -on,  and 
these  were  always  retained  after  u  and  v  up  to  the  end  of  the  Republic.  The 
terminations  s  and  m  are  sometimes  omitted  in  inscriptions :  as,  Com§Uo  for 
ComSUoB,  Comeliom. 

39.  Gender.  —  Nouns  ending  in  us  (os),  er,  ij/are  Mas- 
culine ;  those  ending  in  um  (on)  are  Neuter.     But  — 

a.  Names  of  towns  in  us  (os)  are  Feminine:  as,  Corinthus. 
Also  many  names  of  plants  and  gems,  with  the  following :  alvos,  belly ; 
carbasuB,  linen  (plural  carbasa,  saz'lsy  n.)  ;  oolus,  distaff;  humus, 
ground  I  vannus,  winnowing-shovel.  Many  Greek  nouns  retain  their 
original  gender :  as,  arctus  (f.),  the  Polar  Bear ;  methodus  (f.),  Method. 

b.  The  following  in  us  are  Neuter ;  their  accusative,  as  of  all  neuters, 
is  the  same  as  the  nominative :  pelagus  (nom.  ace.  plur.  pelag6),  sea; 
virus,  poison;  vulgus  (rarely  M.),  the  crowd ;  so  o^t^, sea-monsters 
(nominative  plural  without  nominative  singular). 

40.  Case-Forms. — a.  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends 
for  the  singular  in  1:  as,  humi,  on  the  ground;  Corinthi,  at  Corinth; 
for  the  plural,  in  Is :  as,  Philippis,  at  Philippic 

b.  The  genitive  of  nouns  in  ius  or  ium  ended,  until  the  Augustan 
Age,  in  a  single  i :  as,  ffll,  of  a  son ;  but  the  accent  of  the  nominative 
is  retained :  as,  ingS'nl,  of  genius^  The  same  contraction  occurs 
in  the  genitive  singular  and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  nouns  in 
-&iuB  and  -€ius :  as,  QtSIs,^^?^  the  Greeks;  PompSi,  of  Pomp^, 

1  The  genitive  in  ii  occurs  twice  in  Virgil,  and  constantly  in  Ovid,  but  was 
unknowii  to  Cicero.    The  first  1  was  probably  retained  in  sound  as  j^. 
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c.  Proper  names  in  -iuB  lose  e  in  the  vocative,  retaining  the  accent 
of  the  nominative:  as,  Vergill;  also,  flliaB,  son;  genius,  divine 
guardian:  as,  audi,  ml  fill,  hear^  my  son, 

d.  Greek  names  in  -lus  have  the  vocative  le.  Adjectives  in  -ius 
form  the  vocative  in  -ie,  and  some  of  these  are  occasionally  used  as 
nouns  :  as,  Lacedaemonie,  oh  Spartan. 

e.  The  genitive  plural  often  has  tim  or  (after  v)  6m  (cf.  §  7)  for 
» drum.,  especially  in  the  poets :  as,  deum.,  superum.,  divSm,  of  the 

Gods,  virClm,  of  men.  Also  in  compounds  of  vir,  and  in  many  words 
of  moneys  measure,  and  weight:  as,  sSvirtim,  of  the  Seviri,  nummfLm, 
of  coins,  iugerum,  of  acres. 

f.  J^euBygod,  has  vocative  deus ;  plural :  nominative  and  vocative  dei 
or  di  (for  dil) ;  genitive  dedrum,  deum ;  dative  and  ablative  dels  or 
dls  (for  dlls).  For  the  genitive  plur.  dlvtim  or  divom  (from  dlvus, 
divine)  is  often  used. 

g.  The  original  ending  of  the  ablative  -d  is  found  in  early  Latin :  as, 
Qnaivod  (later,  Qnaed),  Cneius. 

41,  The  following  stems  in  ero-,  in  which  e  belongs  to  the  stem, 
retain  the  e  throughout :  — 

adulter,  adulterer;        gener,  son-in-law;        puer,  boy; 

socer,  father-in-law;      vesper,  evening. 
Also,  compounds  in  fer  and  ger  (stem  fero-,   gero-) :    as,  lucifer, 
morning  star;  aimigeTj  sguire. 

a.  Some  of  these  have  an  old  nominative  in  -erus :  as,  socerus.  So 
vocative  puere,  a  boy,  as  from  puerus  (regularly  puer). 

b.  Vir,  man^  has  the  genitive  virl ;  the  adjective  satur,  saied^  has 
sattiri ;  vesper,  evening,  has  abl.  vespere  (loc.  vesperi,  in  the  evening). 

c.  Liber  (a  name  of  Bacchus)  has  genitive  laberl;  so,  too,  the 
adjective  liber,  free,  of  which  llberl,  children^  is  the  plural  (§  82.  b) . 

d.  IbSr  and  CeltibSr,  barbaric  names  not  properly  belonging  to 
this  declension,  retain  6  throughout. 

e.  Mulciber,  Vulcan,  has  -berl  and  -bri  in  the  genitive. 

42.  The  following  not  having  e  in  the  stem  insert  it  in  the  nomi- 
native and  vocative  singular.     (Cf.  §  10.  d.) 

SLQer, ^eld,  St.  SLQTO-;  coluber,  snake ;  msLg^ter,  ^taster ; 

aper,  boar;  conger,  sea-eel;  minister,  servant; 

axhiter,  judge;  culter,  knife;  oleaster,  wild-olive; 

^vAtet^  south  wind;  iB}oer,  smith;  onager  (-gnis),  wild-ass ; 

cancer,  crab;  fiber,  beaver;  Bcomher (-hrum) y mackerel. 

caper,  goat ;  liber,  book ; 
[N.B.  — For  the  corresponding  forms  of  Adjectives,  see  Chap.  IV.] 


{§  43, 44.]  Third  Declension.  2$ 

43.  Greek  nouns — including  many  names  in  -ens  —  are 
declined  as  follows  in  the  Singular,  the  Plural  being 
regular:  — 

/ad/e  (m.).  mock-sun  (n.).  Be/os  (p.).  A^Aos  (m.).   Orpheus  (m.). 

NOM.   m^thoB  parSlion  DSlos  Ath5B  (o)    Orpheus 

Gen.    mythi  parelii  Deli  Ath5  (I)       OrpheI(eo8) 

DAT.    myths  pareliS  Del6  Ath6  Orphel 

Ace.    mython  parelion  Delon  (um)  Ath5n  (am)  Orphea 

Voc.    mythe  parelion  Dele  Athds  Orpheu 

Abl.    myth5  parelio  Del5  Ath5  Orpheo 

a.  Many  names  in  -Sa  belonging  to  the  third  declension  have  also  a 
genitive  in  -I:  as,  Thftcydides,  ThucydidI  (compare  §§  37.  b  and  52). 

b.  Several  names  in  -er  have  also  a  nominative  in  -ua :  as,  Teucer 
or  Teucrus.    The  name  Fanth^  has  the  vocative  Fanthfl  (§  63.  i), 

c.  The  genitive  plural  of  certain  titles  of  books  takes  the  Greek  ter- 
mination -on :  as,  G«5rgioon,  of  the  Georges. 

d.  The  termination  -oe  (for  Greek  -oi)  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
nominative  plural :  as,  Adelphoe,  the  Adelphi  (a  play  of  Terence). 

THIRD    DECLENSION. 

Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension  are  best  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  stems,  as  ending  (i)  in  a  Vowel  (i),  (2). in  a 
Liquid  (1,  n,  r),  (3)  in  a  Mute. 

A  few  whose  stems  end  in  u,  formerly  long  (griia,  siis),  were  treated 
as  consonant-stems. 

1.   Mate-Stems. 

44.  Masculine  and  Feminine  nouns,  whose  stem  ends  in 
a  Mute,  form  the  nominative  by  adding  -s.  If  the  mute  is 
a  lingual  (t,  d),  it  is  suppressed  before  -b  ;  if  it  is  a  palatal 
(c,  g),  it  unites  with  -b,  forming  -ac :  as,  — • 

op-iB,  ops,  help\  oas tod-is,  ouatoB,  guardian ;  r6g-is,  r6x,  ki'n^^A 

Neuters  have  for  the  nominative  the  simple  stem  (with 
some  modifications,  see  §  45). 

oapit-is,  capat,  head;  poSmat-is,  po6ma,  poem. 

1  In  these  the  genitive  is  given  first  to  show  the  stem  as  it  occurs  in  practice 
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46.  The  vowel  before  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem 

is  often  modified :  — 

0.  Labials.  —  Stems  in  -Ip-  have  e  before  p  in  the  nominative :  ^  as, 
adlp-ia,  adeps.  Most  stems  in  dp-  are  compounds  of  the  root  cap 
(in  capio,  take):  as,  particip-is,  particeps,  sharer.  In  these  the 
stem  sometimes  has  the  form  cup- :  as,  aucup-is,  auceps,  fowler. 

b,  LiNGUALS.— Stems  in  It-  (m.  or  F.)  have  e  (short)  in  the  nomi- 
native: as,  hospit-is,  hospes.  The  neuter  capit-ia  has  caput. 
Neuter  stems  ending  in  two  consonants,  and  those  ending  in  St-  (Greek 
nouns),  drop  the  final  lingual:  as,  cord-ia,  cor;  poSmat-is,  po6ma. 

c.  Palatals.  —  Stems  in  Ic-  (short  i)  have  the  nominative  in -ex, 
with  a  few  exceptions  (§  67.  e),  and  are  chiefly  masculine :  as,  apic-is, 
apez;  indic-is,  index.  Those  in  ic-  (long  i)  retain  I,  and  are  femi- 
nine :  as,  cornic-is,  cornlz.^ 

46.   Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows  :  — 
Sing.  help(¥,)    h'ng(M,),  guide  {c.),^  soldier  (yi,).  head(^.). 


Stem  op- 

reg- 

due- 

mllit- 

capit- 

NoM. 

[ops]* 

rSx 

dux 

milea 

caput 

Gen. 

opiB 

regia 

ducia 

militia 

capitis 

DAT. 

opi 

regi 

duci 

militi 

capiti 

Ace. 

opem 

regem 

ducem 

militem 

caput 

Voc. 

ops 

rex 

dux 

miles 

caput 

Abl. 

ope 

rege 

duce 

milite 

capite 

Plur. 

wealth 

NOM. 

opSa 

reggs 

ducSs 

militSa 

capita 

Gen. 

opum 

regum 

ducum 

mllitum 

capitum 

DAT. 

opibua 

regibuB 

ducibuB 

militibuB 

capitibuB 

Ace. 

op6a 

regSa 

ducSa 

mllitSs 

capita 

Voc. 

opea 

regSa 

ducSa 

mllitSs 

capita 

Abl. 

opibuB 

regibuB 

ducibus 

militibus 

capitibuB 

1  In  these  cases  e  is  a  less  weakened  form  of  the  root  (}  lo.  a).  A  few  whose 
root-vowel  is  1  follow  the  analogy  of  the  others :  as,  indic-is,  index. 

2  In  nix,  nivis,  the  nominative  retains  a  palatal  lost  in  the  other  cases  (original 
stem  snigr-,  compare  §  15.  and  ningrit,  {  146.  a).  Supellez  (-ectilis)  is  partly  a 
lingual-,  partly  an  i-stem.  Of  apparent  S-stems  in  Latin,  &B  (assis)  is  an  i-stem ; 
and  the  original  stem  of  os  (ossis)  is  osti-  (cf.  oirriov  and  Sanskrit  ostAi). 
Original  s-stems  have  either  (i)  passed  into  r-stems  (changed  from  s  (§  11,  a,  i)) 
in  most  of  the  cases,  as  honor,  -5ris,  corpus,  -dris  (see  liquid  stems) ;  or 
(2)  have  broken  down  into  i-stems,  as  mSles  (cf.  molestus),  ntlbSs  (Sanskrit 
nabkas),  sSdSs  (c£  e$os),  vis  (plur.  vires),  etc.,  but  vSs  keeps  its  proper  form  in 
the  nominative.  8  Common  gender,  see  §  30. 

^  The  singular  (meaning  help)  is  not  used  in  the  nominative,  except  as  the  name 
of  a  divinity.    The  dative  singular  occurs  but  once. 


§§  47, 48.]  Third  Declension.  2J 

4:7.   In  like  manner  are  declined — 

princepBy  -ipis  (c),  chief  i  ariSs,  -etia  (m.),  rant] 

lapia,  -idis  (m.),  stone i  iudez,  -icis  (ja,),  judge; 

cu8t58^  -5dls  (c.),  guard;  corniz,  -Icis  (f.),  raven  ^ 

comes,  -itis  (c),  companion;  poSma,  -atis  {y{,)^poem  (§  47.  b). 

a.  Many  apparent  mute-stems,*  having  the  genitive  plural  in  -ium, 
are  to  be  classed  with  i-stems  (§  54) . 

b»  Greek  neuters  (as  po6ma),  with  nominative  singular  in  -a, 
frequendy  end  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -is,  and  in  the  gen- 
itive plural  rarely  in  -oruxn. 

c.  A  few  nouns  apparent  i-stems  belong  here :  canis,  or  oan6B,  gen. 
canis  (stem  orig.  can-),  dog, 

2.    Liquid-Stems. 

48.  In  nouns  whose  stem  ends  in  a  Liquid  (l,  n,  r),  the 
nominative  is  the  same  as  the  stem,  except  when  modified 
as  follows:— 

a.  Stems  in  dn-  (m.  and  F.)  drop  n  in  the  nominative :  as  in  leon-is, 
leo,  lion;  legion-is,  legid,  legion, 

b.  Stems  in  din-  or  gin-  (mostly  feminine)  drop  n  and  keep  an 
original  0  in  the  nominative :  as,  virgin-is,  virgS,  maiden.  Also  a  few 
others:^  as,  homin-is,  homo,  man;  turbin-is,  turbo,  whirlpool; 
Apollin-is,  Apollo;  carn-is,  03x0^  flesh  (see  §  61) ;  AniSn-is,  Ajii5. 
Most  other  stems  in  In*  have  e  and  retain  n:  as,  cornicin-ls, 
comiceii  (m.),  horn-blower;  carmin-is,  carmen  (N.),  song,^ 

c.  Stems  in  tr-  have  -ter  in  the  nominative:  as,  patr-is,  pater, 
father;  mSltr-is,  mSlter,  mother.^' 

d.  Many  neuter  stems  in  er-  and  or-  (originally  s-stems)  have  -us  in 
the  nominative:  as,  oper-is,  opus,  work;  corpor-is,  corpus,  body. 
Some  stems  in  er-  have  -is :  as,  ciner-is,  cinis,  ashes. 

A  few  masculine  and  feminine  stems  have  the  nominative  in  -s  as  well 
as  -r:  as,  hon5r-is,  honos  (or  honor);  arb6r-is,  arbos  (or  arbor),  tree.^ 

Note,— For  some  irregular  nominatives  of  this  kind,  see  §  50, 

1  That  is,  as  would  appear  from  the  nominative. 

2  All  these  had  originally  5  in  the  stem. 

*  These  differences  are  inherited  from  the  parent  speech,  and  depend  upon  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  same  original  vowel  (^  10). 

*  These,  no  doubt,  had  originally  ter-  in  the  stem,  but  this  had  become  weak- 
ened to  tr-  in  some  of  the  cases  even  in  the  parent  speech.  In  Latin  only  the  nom, 
and  yoc.  sing,  show  the  e.  But  cl  M&rspitris  and  M&rspiteris  (M&(r)8-piter> 

s  See  Note  2,  page  a6. 
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e.  Stems  in  11-,  rr-  (n.)  lose  one  of  their  liquids  in  the  nominative : 
as,  farr-iSy  far,  grain ;  fell-is,  fel,  galL 

49.    Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows  :  — 


Sing. 

consul  (m,). 

/ton  (m.). 

maiden  (f.). 

name(N.). 

Stem  cSusol- 

leSn- 

virsrin- 

nSmin- 

NOM. 

consul 

le5 

virgo 

nomen 

Gen 

consulia 

leonis 

virginis 

nominis 

DAT. 

consull 

leonl 

virgini 

ndmini 

Ace. 

consulexn 

Ie5nem 

virginem 

n5men 

Voc. 

c5nsul 

leo 

virgo 

n5men 

Abl. 

c5nsule 

leone 

virgine 

nomine 

Plur. 

NOM. 

c5nsu1Ss 

leon6s 

virginSs 

nomina 

Gen. 

consulum 

leonum 

virginum 

ndminum 

DAT. 

consulibuB 

le5nibus 

virginibus 

nominibus 

Ace. 

consulSs 

leonSs 

virgings 

nomina 

Voc. 

consulSs 

leonSs 

virginSs 

nomina 

Abl. 

consulibuB 

leonibus 

virginibus 

ndminibus 

SiDg. 

dody  (n.). 

race  (n.). 

ivory  (n.). 

plain  (n.). 

St.  corpor-,  orig.  corpos-  gfener-  orig.  gene'^S'  ebor-  ^ 

aeqaor- 

NOM. 

corpus 

genus 

ebur 

aequor 

Gen. 

corporis 

generis 

eboris 

aequoris 

DAT. 

corpori 

generi 

ebori 

aequori 

Ace. 

corpus 

genus 

ebur 

aequor 

Voc. 

corpus 

genus 

ebur 

aequor 

Abl. 

corpore 

genere 

ebore 

aequore 

PlUP. 

NOM. 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequora 

Gen. 

corporum 

generum 

ebomm 

aequorum 

DAT. 

corporibus 

generibus 

eboribus 

aequoribns 

Ace. 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequora 

Voc. 

corpora 

genera 

ebora 

aequora 

Arl. 

corporibus 

generibus 

eboribus 

aequoribus 

60.   In  like  manner  are  declined  — 


pater,  patris  (u,),  father  i 
furfur,  -uris  (m.),  bran ; 
opus,  -eris  (n.),  Tvor^ ; 


arbor  (-Ss),  -oris  (p.),  tree. 
honor  (-5s),  -5ris  (m.),  honor, 
pignus,  -eris  or  -oris,  pledge. 


1  A  foreign  word  forced  into  the  analogy  of  the  r-  (s-)  stems. 
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The  following  apparently  liquid  stems  have  the  genitive  plural  in 
-iuin,  and  are  to  be  classed  with  the  i-stems :  imber,  linter,  Qter, 
▼enter ;  for,  gUs,  Iftr,  m&s,  mtia,  [frSn]  ;  also  vlrSs  (pi.  from  vis : 
see  §  61). 

3.    Vo'wel-Stems. 

61.  Vowel-stems  of  the  Third  Declension  end  in  i-  (as 
torriB,  stem  turri-;  mare^  stem  mari-).  The  nominative, 
except  in  neuters,  is  formed  by  adding  -s  to  the  stem. 

a.  Thirty-five  nouns  change  X  to  S  in  the  nominative,^  and  many 
others  vary  between  i  and  S:  as,  civSs  or  civis,  citizen  \  can 6b  or 
canis. 

b.  The  nominative  of  a  few  stems  in  bri-  and  tri-  does  not  add  -b, 
but  loses  i,  inserting  e  before  r.  These  are  imber,  linter,  liter, 
▼enter  (§  54,  and  cf.  ager). 

c.  The  nominative  of  neuters  is  the  same  as  the  stem,  with  the 
change  of  1  to  S  (as  in  mare).  But  when  i  was  preceded  by  al  or  ar, 
the  e  was  lost,  as  in  animal  (§  53.  c).^ 

'  62.    Nouns  of  this  class  are  declined  as  follows  :  - 


Sing. 

thirst  (p.). 

tower  (¥,), 

cloud  {¥.), 

seat  (n.). 

animaH^.). 

Stem  siti- 

turri- 

nubi- 

sedni- 

animftli- 

NOM. 

Bitis 

turris 

nubSs 

sedile 

animal 

Gen. 

siHB 

turns 

nubis 

sedllis 

animalis 

DAT. 

siti 

turnt 

nubi 

sedili 

animall 

Ace. 

sitim 

turrem  (im] 

1  nubem 

sedile 

animal 

Voc. 

sitis 

turris 

nubSs 

sedile 

animal 

Abl. 

siti 

turre  (1) 

nube 

sedTlI 

animall 

Plur. 

NOM. 

turrSs 

nubSs 

sedilia 

animalia 

Gen. 

turrium 

nubium 

sedTlium 

animalium 

DAT. 

turribuB 

nubibus 

sedilibus 

animalibus 

Ace. 

turris  (Ss) 

niibis  (Ss) 

sedilia 

animalia 

Voc. 

turrfis 

nubgs 

sedilia 

animalia 

Abl. 

turribus 

nubibus 

sedilibus 

animalibus 

1  These  are  acinaces,  aedSs,  aloes,  caedes,  cautes,  cl&des,  compSLgres, 
cont&93s.  fames,  fel€s,  fides  (pi.),  indoles,  l&bes,  lues,  meles,  m51es, 
nCLb^s,  paJumbSs,  pr51es,  prdpSgr^B,  pubes,  sedSs,  saepes,  sordes, 
8tr&9@s.  strues,  suboles,  ta,b€s,  torques,  tudes,  v&tes,  vehes,  vepres, 
verrSs,  vulpSs  (aed§s  has  also  nom.  aedis). 

2  Except  in  auffurSle,  coliare,  f Scale,  mare,  navaie,  penetraie, 
BctLtaie,  tlbiaie ;  alveare,  capiliare,  cochle&re. 
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63.   Nouns  of  this  class  include  :  — 

a»  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  in  -fis  or  -iB  (mostly  feminine)  or 
•e  (neuter)  having  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the  nominative  and 
genitive  {parisyllabic), 

b.  Those  in  -er,  except  pater,  m&ter,  frSlter,  acoipiter. 

c.  Neuters  in  -al,  -ar  (originally  neuters  of  adjectives  in  -Uis,  -Aria) 
which  have  lost  a  final  -e.^ 

rS^.   Many  nouns  with  apparently  consonant-stems  were 
originally  i-stems.^    These  are  — 

1.  Monosyllables  with  stem  apparently  ending  in  two  consonants: 
as,  urbs,  mons  (gen.  mentis),  noz  (gen.  noctis),  arz;  together 
with  imber,  linter,  titer,  venter  (§  51.  b). 

2.  Stems  in  tat-  (as  civitfts,  -atia),*  or  in  d  or  t  preceded  by  a 
consonant  (including  participles  used  as  nouns) ;  also  the  monosyllables 
dos,  [ffauz],  fur,  glis,  Us,  mas,  mUs,  niz,  [fi^Sn],  striz,  vis,  scrobs 

(cf.  §  50)- 

3.  Nouns  denoting  birth  or  abode,  having  stems  in  at-,  it-,  originally 
adjectives :  as,  Arpinas,  -atis  (§  164.  ^.),  with  penatSs  and  optimatSs 
(§  1(>^  2). 


They  are  thus 

declined  :  - 

Sing^.  cityij^,). 

night  (f.). 

age  (F.). 

mouse  (m.). 

shower  {u,). 

Stem  urbi- 

nocti- 

aetfttl- 

mflri- 

Imbri- 

NoM.  urbs 

noz 

aetas 

mCLs 

imber 

Gen.  urbis 

noctis 

aetatis 

muris 

imbris 

DAT.  urbi 

nocti 

aetati 

muri 

imbri 

Ace.  urbem 

noctem 

aetatem 

murem 

imbrem 

Voc.  urbs 

noz 

aetas 

mus 

imber 

Abl.   urbe 

nocte 

aetate 

mure 

imbre  (I) 

1  These  are  animal,  bacchanal,  bidental,  capital,  cervical,  cubital, 
lupercal,  minatal,  puteal,  quadrantal,  toral,  tribunal,  vectigral; 
calcar,  cochlear,  exemplar,  lacdnar,  laquear,  lacar,  Idminar,  lupanar, 
palear,  pulvinar,  torcular ;  with  the  plurals  dentaiia,  frontaiia,  ffenu&lia, 
ramaiia,  spdnsaiia ;  altaria,  plantaria,  specuiaria,  taiaria ;  also  many 
names  of  festivals  as  Saturnalia. 

2  The  i-declension  was  confused  even  to  the  Romans  themselves,  nor  was  it 
stable  at  all  periods  of  the  language,  early  Latin  having  i-forms  which  afterwards 
disappeared.  There  was  a  tendency  in  nouns  to  lose  the  i-forms,  in  adjectives  to 
gain  them.  The  nominative  plural  (-is)  was  most  thoroughly  lost,  next  the  ac- 
cusative form  (-im),  next  the  ablative  (-i);  while  the  genitive  and  accusative  plural 
(-ium,  -is)  were  retained  in  almost  all. 

8  These,  however,  more  commonly  have  the  genitive  plural  in  -um. 
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Plur. 


imbrSs 
imbrium 


NoM.  urbSs  noctSs         aetatSs  murSs 

Gen.  urbium  noctlum     aetatum  (ium)  murium 

DAT.  urbibuB  noctibus     aetatibus         muribus     imbribus 

Ace.    urbis  (6s)  noctis  (Ss)  aetatis  (gs)      muiis  (fis)  imbris  (6s) 

Voc.   urb6s  noctSs         aetatSs  murSs         imbrSs 

Abl.  urbibus  noctibus     aetatibus         muribus     imbribus 

Note.  —  The  declension  of  these  nouns  in  the  singular  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  consonant-stems,  and  in  the  plural  in  no  respect  from  that  of  vowel-stems. 

BB.  Vowel-stems  show  the  i  of  the  stem  in  the  follow- 
ing forms :  — 

a.  They  all  have  the  genitive  plural  in  -ium  (but  some  monosyllables 
lack  it  entirely).     For  a  few  exceptions,  see  §'59. 

b.  All  neuters  have  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  in  -ia. 

c.  The  accusative  plural  (m.  or  f.)  is  regularly  -is. 

d.  The  accusative  singular  (m.  or  f.)  of  a  few  ends  in  -im  (§  56). 

e.  The  ablative  singular  of  all  neuters,  and  of  many  masculines  and 
feminines,  ends  in  -1  (see  §  57). 

56.  The  regular  case-ending  of  the  accusative  singular 
of  i-stems  (m.  or  f.)  would  be  -im :  as,  sitis,  sitim  (cf.  steUa, 
-am ;  servos,  -cm) ;  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed  to  -em 
(following  the  consonant  declension). 

a.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  exclusively  — 

1.  In  Greek  nouns  and  names  of  rivers. 

2.  In  bfLris,  cucum.is,  r&vis,  sitis,  tussis,  vis. 

3.  In  adverbs  in  -tim  (being  accusative  of  nouns  in  -tis),  as 

partim ;  and  in  amussim. 

b.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  sometimes  in  febris,  puppis, 
restis,  turris,  sectiris,  sSmentis,  and  rarely  in  many  other  words. 

57.  The  regular  form  of  the  ablative  singular  of  i-stems 
would  be  -i:  as,  sitis,  siti;  but  in  most  nouns  this  is  changed 

to  -e. 

a.  The  ablative  in  -1  is  found  exclusively  — 

1.  In  nouns  having  the  accusative  in  -im  (§  56)  ;  also  secflris. 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns :  aequ&lis,  ann&lis, 

aqnSUis,    consul&ris,    gentllis,    mol&ris,    primipilaris . 
tribulis. 

3.  In  neuters  (whose  nominative  ends  in  -e,  -al,  -ar) :  except 

baccar,  iubar,  and  sometimes  (in  verse)  mare,  r6te. 
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b.  The  ablative  in  -I  is  found  sometimes  — 

1.  In  avis,  cl&vid,  febria,  finis,  Ignis,^  imber,  nSlvis,  ovis^ 

pelvis,  puppis,  s6mentis,  strigilis,  tnrris. 

2.  In  the  following  adjectives  used  as  nouns :  afflnis,  bipennis, 

can&lia,  familiSlris,   n&t&lis,  riv&lis,  sapifins,  tridSns, 
trirSmis,  v5cSLlis. 

c.  The  ablative  of  famSs  is  always  famS  (§78.  i.  ^).  The  defec- 
tive m&ne  has  sometimes  locative  m&ni  (§  Tj.  2.  e)  used  as  ablative. 

d.  Most  names  of  towns  in  -e,  —  as  Praeneste,  Tergeste,  —  and 
S5racte,  a  mountain,  have  the  ablative  in  -e.     Caere  has  CaerSte. 

e.  For  cams',  see  §  47.  ^. 

58.  The  regular  Nominative  plural  of  i-stems  would  be  -Is,  but  this 
is  very  rarely  found  in  nouns.  The  regular  Accusative  -Is  is  common, 
but  not  exclusively  used  in  any  word.  An  old  form  for  both  cases  is 
-€is  (diphthong). 

59.  The  following  have  -um  (not  -ium)  in  the  Genitive  plural: 
canis,  iuvenis  (originally  consonant-stems);  amb&gSs,  mare  (once 
only,  otherwise  wanting),  volucris;  also  (sometimes)  apis,  caedSs, 
clSldSs,  mSnsis,  sSdSs,  struts,  subolSs,  vSltSs,  and  (very  rarely) 
patrials  in  -&s,  -&tis ;  -Is,  -Itis ;  as,  Arpln&s,  ArpInSLtum ;  Samnls, 
Saxnnltaxn. 

4.    Irregular  Nouns. 

60.  In  many  nouns  the  stem  is  irregularly  modified  in 
the  nominative  or  other  cases.     Thus  — 

a.  The  vowel-stems  gru-,  sii-,  add  -s  in  the  nominative,  and  are  in- 
flected like  mute-stems:  grus  has  also  a  nominative  gruis;  sus  has 
both  suibus  and  subus  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural. 

b.  In  the  stem  bov-  (bou-)  the  diphthong  ou  becomes  6  in  the 
nominative  (bos,  bSvis).  In  nSv-  (nau-)  an  i  is  added  (nSLvis,  -is). 
In  I6v-  (=  Zcv?)  the  diphthong  (ou)  becomes  tl  in  lii-piter  (for 
-p&ter),  gen.  ISvis,  etc. 

^.  In  iter,  itineris  (n.),  iecur,  iecinoris  (n.),  supellez,  supellec- 
tilis  (f.),  the  nominative  has  been  formed  from  a  shorter  stem,  in 
senez,  senis  from  a  longer ;  so  that  these  words  show  a  combination  of 
two  distinct  forms.     The  shorter  form  is  found  in  the  genitive  iecor-ia. 

d.  Of  the  many  original  s-stems,  only  vSs,  v&sis  (n.)  (pi.  vftsa, 
-6rum)  (see  p.  26,  foot-note  2),  retains  its  proper  form  in  the  nomi- 
native (see  §  48.  </). 

1  Always  in  the  formula  aquft  at  igrnl  interdlcl  (§  243.  a). 
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61«   Some  peculiar  forms  are  thus  declined  :  — 
Sing,  ox^  cow(c,).  old  man  {jA,),/lesh  (f.).  bone  (n.).  force  (f.).  swine  (c). 


N.,  V. 

b58 

senez 

card 

OB 

ViB 

BUB 

Gen. 

bdvis 

seniB 

carnis 

ossIb 

viB  (rare) 

suIb 

DAT. 

bovl 

seni 

carni 

ossi 

VI  (rare) 

sul 

Ace. 

bovem 

senem 

carnem 

OS 

vim 

suem 

Abl. 

bove 

sene 

carne 

osse 

VI 

sue 

Plar. 

cattle 

strength 

N.,A.,V. 

bovte 

senfiB 

carnSB 

ossa 

vlr^B 

su6b 

Gen. 

bourn 

senum 

carninm 

ossium 

virium 

suum 

D.,  Abl. 

bobuB 
(bubuB) 

senibuB 

carniboB 

ossibuB 

viribtm 

siibuB 
(suibuB) 

5.    CaBe  FormB. 

62.  The  Locative  form  for  nouns  of  the  third  declen- 
sion ends  in  the  singular  in  -I  or  -e:  as,  rurl,  in  the  country ; 
CarthaginI  or  Carth&gine,  at  Carthage ;  in  the  plural  in  -ibuB  : 
as,  TrallibuB,  at  Tralles, 

Note. — The  Locative  singular  in  -e  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  poetry. 
a.  An  old  ablative  is  found  ending  in  -d :  as,  conventi5nlcl,  dictSL- 
t5red  (cf.  praedSld,  §  36./*;  G>naiv5d,  §  40.^;  magistrSltud,  §  70.  ky 

6.    Greek  FormB. 

63.  Many  nouns  originally  Greek  —  mostly  propei 
names  —  retain  Greek  forms  of  inflection. 

a.  Stems  in  in-  (i  long) :  delphlnuB,  -1  (m.),  has  also  the  form 
delphln,  -Inia;  SalamXa,  -ia  (p.),  has  ace.  Salamlna. 

b.  Most  stems  in  id-  (nom.  -la)  often  have  also  the  forms  of  i-stems : 
asy  tigria,  -idia  (-idea)  or  -ia ;  ace.  -idem  (-ida)  or  -im  (-in)  ;  abl.  -ide 
or  -L  But  many,  including  most  feminine  proper  names,  have  ace. 
-idem  (-ida),  abl.  -ide, — not  -im  or  -I.  (These  stems  are  irregular  also 
in  Greek.) 

c.  Stems  in  on-  sometimes  retain  -n  in  the  nominative :  as,  Agamem- 
n5n  (or  Agamemnd),  -dnia,  accusative  -dna. 

d.  Stems  in  ont-  form  the  nom.  in  -5n:  as,  horiz5n,  Xenophon; 
but  a  few  are  occasionally  Latinized  into  on-  (nom.  -5) :  as,  Drac5, 
-5nia. 

e.  Stems  in  ant-,  ent-,  have  the  nom.  in  -fta,  -ta :  as  adamfta,  -antia ; 
BimolB,  -entia.  So  a  few  in  &it-  (contracted  from  otot-)  have  -iia : 
as,  Trapeze,  -tLntia.  Occasionally  the  Latin  form  of  nominative  is  also 
found :  as,  Atlftna,  eleph&na,  as  well  as  Atlfta,  elephfta. 
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f.  Many  Greek  nouns  (especially  in  the  poets)  have  gen.  -6s,  ace.  -& ; 
plur.  nom.  -^s,  ace.  -&b:  as,  &6r,  aethSr,  cr&tSr,  hSros  (-ois),  lampas 
(-&diB  or  -&doB),  lynz  (-cis  or  -cds),  n&is  (-idos),  Orpheus  (-eos  : 
see  §  43). 

g.  A  few  in  -ys  have  ace.  -yn,  voc.  -y,  abl.  -ye :  as,  chelys,  -yn, 
-y;  Capys,  -yos,  -yi,  -yn,  -y,  -ye. 

k.  Several  feminine  names  in  -6  have  gen.  sing,  -us,  all  the  other 
cases  ending  in  -6 ;  they  may  also  have  regular  forms:  as,  Did5,  gen. 
Didonis  or  Didiis ;  dat.  Diddnl  or  Dido,  etc. 

/.  Several  Greek  forms  are  irregularly  retained  in  the  vocative:  as, 
PanthuB,  voc.  f  anthtl ;  Orpheus,  Orpheu ;  AtlSLs,  Atl& ;  Daphnis, 
Daphni ;  PericlSs,  PericlS  (cf.  §  43). 


64.    Some 
examples  :  — 

Sing.  Aero(M.). 
Stem  hSro- 

N.,  V.  hSros 
Gen.    herois 
DAT.    heroi 
Ace.    her5a 
Abl.    heroe 

Plur. 

N.,  V.  heroSs 
Gen.    heroum 
D.jA.^heroibus 
Ace.    heroSs 


of   these  forms  are   seen  in  the   following 


torchij.). 

lampad- 

lampas 

lampados 
lampadi 
lampada 
lampade 


dase(F.).  tiger  {q.),  naiad (y.).  lyre (y.). 

basi-  tigrid-  (tigrri-)   naid-        chely- 

basis  tigris            nSis       chelys 

baseCs  tigris  (idos)  naidos  

basi  tigri  naidi     

basin  tigrin(ida)  naida    chelyn 

basi  tigri(ide)     naide(V.chely) 


lampadSs      basSs  tigrSs  naidSs 

lampadum    basium  (eon)  tigrium         naidum 
lampadibus  basibus  tigribus        naidibus 

lampad&i      basis  (eis)       tigris  (id&s)  naid&s 


PROPER  NAMES. 


NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Atlas 

Atlantis 

Atlanti 

Atlanta 

Atlas  (a) 

Atlante 


Dido 

Didonis  (us) 
DIdoni  (6) 
Didonem  (6) 
Dido 
Didone  (6) 


Simois 

Simoentis 
Simoenti 
Simoenta 
SimoTs 


Capys 

Capyos 
Capyi 
Capyn 
Capy 


Daphnis 

Daphnidis 
Daphnidi 
Daphnim  (in) 
Daphni 


Simoente      Capye       Daphni 


Note. — The  regular  Latin  forms  can  be  used  for  most  of  the  above. 

7.    Rules  of  Qender. 
65.   The  following  are  general  Rules  for  the  Gender  of 
nouns  of  the  third  declension,  classed  according  to  the 
termination  of  the  nominative. 


1  Dative,  herOisin  (once  only). 
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a.  Masculine  endings  are  -5,  -or,  -os,  -or,  -^b  (gen.  -Xdis,  -Xtis). 

^.  Feminine  endings  are  -As  (gen.  -Atda),  -Ss  (gen.  -is),  jui,  -ys^  -z,  - 
•a  (following  a  consonant)  ;  also,  -do,  -g6,  (gen.  -inis),  -15  (abstract 
and  collective),  and  -fia  (genT^dis,  -iitiB). 

c.  Neuter  endings  are  -a,  -e,  -i,  -y ;  -c,  -1,  -t ;  -men  (gen.  -mlnia)  ; 
^ar,  -y,  -tta  (gen,  -eria,  -oria).        ~~     '         ^ 

66.  The  foHowing  are  general  Rules  for  the  Gender  of 
nouns  of  the  third  declension,  c\a.ssed  accordi'n^  to  their  stems. 

a.  Vowel-Stems.  —  Stems  in  i-,  having  -a  in  the  nominative,  are 
Feminine,  except  those  mentioned  below  (§  67.  a).  Those  having 
•S  in  the  nominative  and  those  in  -al  and  -ar  (which  have  dropped 
the  -e)  are  neuter, 

b.  Liquid-Stems.  —  Stems  in  1-  are  Masculine,  except  all,  fel,  mel, 
and  sometimes  aal  (n.). 

Those  in  min-  are  Neuter,  except  hom5,  nSm5,  flSUnen  (m.).  Others 
in  in-  are  masculine,  except  pollen,  unguen  (n.).  Those  in  Sn-  are 
masculine.  Those  in  din-,  gin-,  idn-,  abstract  and  collective  nouns,  are 
feminine.  Others  in  on-,  with  card5,  niarg5,  ordo,  flnid,  BSni5, 
qaaterni5,  are  masculine. 

ThoSe  in  r-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  are  Neuter,  except  about 
30  given  below  (§  67.  b).  Those  in  r-  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  are 
masculine,  except  aoror,  uxor,  gloa,  telltiB  (f.)  ;  crtLa,  iua,  puB,  lilLa, 
tfla  (th€Ui)  (n.),  in  which  the  long  vowel  is  due  to  contraction. 

c.  Labial  Stems  (no  neuters).  —  Stems  in  b-  and  m-  are  Feminine, 
except  chalyba.  Stems  in  p-  are  chiefly  masculine  (exceptions  below, 
§  67.  c). 

d.  Lingual  Stems.  —  Stems  in  &d-,  6d-,  id-,  fid-,  aud-,  nd-,  are 
Feminine,  except  dromaa,  vaa  (vadia),  pSa,  quadrugSa,  obaea, 
praeaea,' lapia  (m.).  Those  in  Sit-,  ut-,  are  feminine,  except  patrials 
(as  Arpinfta),  and  the  masc.  plur.  penatSs  and  optimSltSa.  Those  in 
6d-,  6t-,  are  masculine,  except  mercSa  and  qui6a  with  its  compounds 
(f.).  Those  in  St-,  It-,  are  masculine,  except  abiSa,  mergea,  aegea, 
tegea  (p.),  and  those  which  are  common  by  signification.  Those  in 
&t-  are  neuter;  those  in  nt-  vaTious  (see  list,  §  6t.  d)\  those  in  It-, 
rt-,  feminine.    (For  a  few  isolated  forms,  see  list,  §  67.) 

e.  Palatal  Stems.  —  Stems  in  c-  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  long 
vowel  are  Feminine,  except  calz,  decunz,  phoeniz,  atoraz,  verv6x 
(m.).  Those  in  c-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  are  chiefly  masculine  (for 
exceptions,  see  list,  §  67.  ^);  those  in  g-,  masculine,  except  [ffrilz], 
Ifiz,  phalanXj  ayxinz ;  also  niz  (nivia)  (p.). 
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67.   The  following  are  the  Forms  of  Inflection  of  nouns 
of  the  Third  Declension,  classed  according  to  their  Stems  : 

a,  VOWEL-STEMS. 

-€s,  -is :  about  35  nouns  (see  list,  §  51. «),  feminine,  except  tudis^  votes, 
verriSy  m. 

-is,  -is :   about  100  nouns,  chiefly  feminine,  2^  filis,  pellts. 

Exc.  —  aediliSy  amnisy  anguis,  c,  anndlis,  antes  (pi.),  assisy  axisy 
burisy  callisy  c,  candliSy  c,  caniSy  c,  cassis,  caulisy  ctvisy  c,  clilnisy 
c,  collis,  crinis,  c,  ensis,  fascisy  finis,  Cyfollis,  funis,  c.,fustis, 
hostisy  c,  igniSy  iuvenisy  c,  lactis  (pl.)>  c.,  lares  (pl.)>  fnanes  (pL), 
mensis,  moldris,  natdlis,  orbisy  panis,  pedisy  c,  piscis,  postis, 
sentis,  c,  soddlisy  testisy  c,  torriSy  unguisy  vectisy  vepres  (pL),  c, 
vermisy  M.  [Those  marked  c.  are  sometimes  feminine ;  the  rest 
are  masculine.] 

-€,  -is :  upwards  of  20  nouns,  all  neuter,  as  mare,  cubile, 

-SI,  -SUis ;  -^,  -SLris :  24  neuter,  with  several  used  only  in  the  plural,  as 
animaly  Saturnalia  (see  list,  §  53.  ^;  for  those  in  -&r,  -Sris,  see 
Liquid  Stems). 

-€r, -ris:   imbery  linter,  Uter,  ventery — all  M.  except  linter,  which  is 

commonly  f.    [For  other  apparently  consonant  stems,  seeT^elow.] 

Peculiar.  — grus,  gruis,  f.  ;  rhas,  rhais  (ace.  rhum)y  m.  ;  siiSy 

suisy  c,  herds y  heroiSy  M. ;  misyy  -yoSy  F. ;  oxysy  -yoSy  f.  ;  cinnabar ty 

gumntiy  sinapiy  N.  (indecl.)  ;  chelys,  -yn,  -yy  F. ;  bosy  bovis,  c. 

b,   LIQUID-STEMS. 

-1,  -lis :  9  nouns,  masculine,  as  consuly  sol,  except  sil,  and  (sometimes) 

sdly  N. 

-6n,  -Snis:   ["frin^,  spleny  M.  • 

-€n,  -^nis :  Hymeny  m. 

fo,  -Xnis :    10  nouns,  m.,  as  tiblcen ;  except  pollen,  unguen,  gluten j 

sangueny  N. 
-mSn,  -minis  (verbal),  as  dgmen ;  about  60  nouns,  N. ;  hut  f  amen,  M. 
-5n,  -5nis  (Greek)  :  canony  daemony  gnomony  M. ;  aedony  alcyony  ancotty 

sindon,  F. 
-5,  -5iiis:  about  70  nouns,  all  masculine,  as  sermo;  with  many  family 

names,  as  Cicero, 
-i5,  -ionis  (material  objects,  etc.),  2&pugidi  about  30  nouns,  masculine. 
-i5, -idnis  (abstract  and  collective),  as  legio,  regio:  upwards  of  180, 

feminine,  including  many  rare  verbal  abstracts. 
-5,  -Xnis :  homo,  turbo,  nimOy  Apollo,  M. 
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-dd,  -dlnis :  nearly  50  nouns,  as  granddy  feminine  except  cardo^  drdo^  M. 

-go,  -ginis :  about  40  nouns,  as  compago,  feminine ;  with  margo,  M.  off. 

-St,  -&ria :   baccar^  iubar^  nectar^  N. ;  /5r,  salar,  m. 

-€r,  -ris :   accipiter,  f rater,  pater,  M.,  mater,  f. 

-€r,  -^rlB  (mostly  Greek)  :  crater,  halter,  prester,  M.,  ver,  N. 

-€r,  -Sris :   air,  aether,  M. 

-^r,  -SriB :  acipenser,  agger,  anser,  asser,  aster,  cancer,  career,  later, 
passer,  vesper,  vomer,  M. ;  mulier,  f.  ;  acer,  cadaver,  cicer, 
laver,  papdver,  piper,  slier,  siser,  suber,  tuber,  tuber,  uber, 
verber,  N. 

-fa,  -Sris :    Ceres,  f. 

-is,  -SriB  :   cinis,  cucumis,  pulvis,  vomis,  M. 

-dr  (-5b),  -oriB :  nearly  70  nouns  (besides  many  denoting  the  Agent, 
formed  upon  verb-stems),  as  favor,  orator,  all  m.  except  soror^ 
uxor^  f. 

-dr,  -5ri8 :   castor,  rhetor,  M. ;  arbor,  F. ;  ador,  aequor,  marmor,  N. 

-5b,  -5ri8 :  flos,  mds,  ros,  m.  ;  glos,  f.  ;  os,  N. 

-ur,  -&riB :  /«r,  c. 

-iir,  -iiriB:  9  masculine,  as  vultur;  vfiih  fulgur,  guttur,  murmur,  sul- 
fur, N. 

-ttr,  -dxlB :   ebur,  femur,  tecur,  robur  (-us),  N. 

-iis,  -Sris :    20  neuter,  as  genus ;  also,  Venus,  f. 

-iis,  -dris :    14  nouns,  2&  pectus,  neuter,  except  lepus,  M. 

-UB,  -OriB :    m^x,  M. ;  tellus,  F. ;  ^rwj,  ius,  pus,  rus,  tils  {thus)  N. 

Peculiar.  —  Anio,  -ienis ;  delphin,  -Inis ;  sanguis  {-en),  -tnis ; 
senex,  senis,  M. ;  card,  carnis,  F. ;  aes,  aeris ;  far,  f arris ;  fel, 
fellis;  mel,  mellis;  iter,  itineris;  iecur,  iecindris  {iecoris),  N. ; 
glis,  gliris,  M. 

C.   LABIAL. 

-bB,  -biB :  chalybs,  M. ;  plebs,  trabs,  urbs,  F. ;  scobs,  scrobs,  c.^ 
-ins,  -miB :   hiems  (often  written  hiemps),  f. 

-pB, -piB:  15  nouns,  masculine,  2&  prtnceps;  except  \^ daps'],  merops, 
ops,  stips,  f.  ;  forceps,  stirps?  c. 

d,   LINGUAL. 

41b, -S.diB  (mostly  Greek):  14  nouns,  feminine,  as  lampas;  except 
dromas,  vas,  M. 

,  -5diB  :   capes,  heris,  M. ;  merces,  f.  ;  also,  praes,  praedis. 

,  -SdiB :  pes,  quadrupes,  M. ;  compes,  F. 
•fa,  -XdiB  :   obses,  praeses,  c. 

1  These  five  were  originally  i-stems.  2  Originally  1-stem. 
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-is,  -Idis :   nearly  40  nouns  (mostly  Greek),  as  cassis,  aegis,  F. ;  lapis,  m. 

-5b,  -5dis :   custos,  c. 

-68,  -dtis :   nepos,  m.  ;  cos,  dos,  f.  ;  sacerdos,  c. 

-UB,  -fldiB  :   incUs,  palUs,  subscUs ;  ^\\ki  fraus,  laus,  pedis  (^-iidis),  F. 

-i,  -Stis  (Greek)  :   nearly  20  nouns,  neuter,  as  poema. 

-&8, -&tis:  about  20  (besides  derivatives),  M.,  satids,  f.  ;  also,  ands 
{'dtis),  c. 

-€8,  -Stis  :   celiSj  lebes,  mdgnes,  M.  j  quies,  requies^  inquies,  F. 

-Ss,  -Stis :   /jr/<?j,  paries^  M. ;  ^z&^j,  F. 

-6b,  -6tiB :   seges,  teges,  f.  ;  interpres,  c. 

-68,  -ItiB :   about  20,  masculine  or  common,  as  stipes,  hospes, 

-Hb,  -ntiB :   inventus,  salus,  senectUs,  servitUs,  virtUs,  f. 

-ns,  -ndis :  frons,  gldns,  iugldns,  F. 

-nB,  -ntis :  nearly  20  (besides  many  participles  used  as  nouns),  com- 
mon, as  fnfdns ;  dens,  fons,  mons,  pons,  M. ;  frons,  gens,  lens, 
mens,  F. 

-rs,  -rtis  (originally  i-stems) :  ars,  pars,  cohors,  fors.  Mars,  morSy 
sors,  F. 

-yB,  -^dis  ;  -8,  -ntis  (Greek)  :   chlamys,  F. ;  Atlds,  -antis,  M. 

Peculiar.  —  ds,  assis,  m.  ;  lis,  litis ;  nox,  noctis ;  puis,  pultis, 
F. ;  caput,  -itis ;  cor,  cordis ;  hepar,  -atis ;  ds,  ossis ;  vds,  vdsis,  N. ; 
also,  compounds  oi-pus,  -pddis,  M.,  (foot),  as /r/]^^ J  ;  Idc,  lactis,  N. 

e.   PALATAL. 

-ax,  -&cis  :  anthrax,  corax,f races  (pl.)>  panax,  scolopax,  f/Lr,fax,  sty  rax 

{storax),  F. 
-ftx,  -&ci8 :   cnoddx,  corddx,  Umax,  thordx,  M. ;  pax,  F. 
-6x,  -6cis  :   dlex,  M.  or  F. ;  verve x^  M. 
-ex,  -iciB :   upwards  of  40  nouns,  masculine,  as  apex,  vertex,  except 

cdrex,  forfex,  ilex,  imbrex,  nex  {fiScis),  pellex,  F.  (/w^r^;ralso  M.) 
-ix,  -IciB :  appendix,  coxendix,  filix,  fornix,  larix,  salix,  struix,  vdrix,  F. 
-Ix,  -IciB : '  about  30  nouns,  feminine,  as  cervix,  rddix;  besides  many 

in  -trix,  regular  feminines  of  nouns  of  agency  in  -tor  (§  162.  a). 
-ox,  -5ciB  :   celox,  vox,  F. 
-ux,  -ticiB  :   dux,  c. ;  crux,  nux,  f. 
-iix,  -uciB :   baliix,  lux,  f. 

-X,  -cis :   arx,  calx,falx,  lynx,  merx  (def.),  F. ;  calx,  calyx,  M. 
-X,  -gis :   coniux  (-nx),  grex,  remex  (gen.  -igis),  rex,  M.  ore. ;  [\friijc'\ 

(def.),  lex,  phalanx,  f.  ;  with  a  few  rare  names  of  animals. 
Other  nouns  in  -x  are  nix,  nivis  ;  nox,  noctis ;  supellex,  -ectilis,  F. ;  onyx^ 

ychis,  M.  and  F. ;  Styx,  Sty  gis,  F. 


§§  68-70] 


Fourth  Declension, 
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FOURTH    DECLENSION. 

68-  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fourth  Declension  ends 
.in  U-.  This  is  usually  weakened  to  i  before  -bus.  Mascu- 
line and  feminine  nouns  form  the  nominative  by  adding  -a ; 
neuters  have  for  nominative  the  simple  stem,  but  with  u 
(long). 

Nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  are  declined  as  follows: — 


hand(Y,), 

lake  (m.). 

knee  (n.). 

Sing. 

Stem  manu- 

lacu- 

genu- 

NOM. 

manuB 

lacua 

genii 

Gen. 

manua 

lacCLa 

genii  (tia) 

DAT. 

manui  (u) 

lacui  (u) 

genu 

Ace. 

manum 

lacum 

genu 

Voc. 

manua 

lacua 

genii 

Abl. 

manfi 

lacCl 

genii 

Plur. 

NOM. 

manua 

lacua 

genua 

Gf.n. 

nianuum 

lacuum 

genuum 

DAT. 

manibua 

lacubua 

genibua 

Acc. 

manua 

lacua 

genua 

Voc. 

manua 

lac^a 

genua 

Abl. 

manibua 

lacubua 

genibua 

Note.  —  The  fourth  declension  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  third.  The  rela- 
tion is  seen  in  the  following  parallel  forms,  uncontracted  (of  the  third)  and  con- 
tracted (of  the  fourth). 


manua 
tmaniiia  (iia) 

manul  (ii) 

manum 

manua 
tmanue  (ii) 


manuiia  (iia) 
manuum  (um) 
manubua  (ibua) 
fmanuea  (iia) 
tmanuea  (ua) 
manubua  (ibua) 


09.  Gender. — a.  Most  nouns  in-ua  are  Masculine.  The  following 
are  Feminine :  acua,  anua,  colua,  domua,  idiia  (pl.)>  manua,  nurua, 
porticua,  quinqu&triia  (pi.),  aocrua,  tribua,  with  a  few  names  of 
plants  and  trees.    Also,  rarely,  arcua,  penua,  apecua. 

b.  The  only  neuters  are  cornii,  genii,  pecii  (§  78.  i.  ^),  verii. 

70.  Case-Forms.  —  a.  The  uncontracted  form  -uia  (sometimes 
-uob)  is  sometimes  found  in  the  genitive,  as  aen&tuoa;  and  an  old 
(irregular)  genitive  in  -1  is  used  by  some  writers :  as,  orn&tl,  aentti. 
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b.  The  nominative  plural  has  rarely  the  form  -una. 

c.  The  genitive  plural  is  sometimes  contracted  into  -um. 

d.  The  following  retain  the  regular  dative  and  ablative  plural  in 
-ttbua :  artuB,  parttis,  portua,  tribus,  verii ;  also  dissyllables  in  -cub  : 
as,  lacuB  (but  sometimes  portibuB,  veribuB). 

e.  Most  names  of  plants,  and  colus,  distaffs  have  also  forms  of  the 
second  declension. 

/.  DomuB,  house,  has  (either  originally,  or  by  mistake)  two  stems  end- 
ing in  u-  and  o-  (cf.  gen.  in  -I,  §  70.  a),  and  is  declined  as  follows  :* — 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAU 

NOM. 

domuB 

domus 

Gen. 

domus  (domi, 

loc.) 

domuum  (domorum) 

DAT. 

domul  (domo) 

domibuB 

Ace. 

domum 

domoB  (domOs) 

Voc. 

domuB 

domua 

Abl. 

domo  (domCl) 

domibua 

g.  The  only  locative  form  of  the  fourth  declension  is  domul. 
But  even  this  is  rare,  and  domi  is  almost  universally  used  instead. 

h.  An  old  form  of  the  ablative  ends  in  -d :  as,  magistr&tad  (cf.  § 
62  a), 

71.  Most  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  are  formed  from  verb- 
stems,  or  roots,  by  means  of  the  suffix  -tus  (-sub)  (cf.  §  163.  b)  :  as, 
cantua,  song^  can,  cano,  sing;  cSaua  (for  cad-tua),  chance,  cad, 
cad5,  fall\  ezaul&tua,  exile,  from  ezaulo,  to  be  an  exile  (ezaul). 
Many  are  formed  either  from  verb-stems  not  in  use,  or  by  analogy :  as, 
conaul&tua  (as  if  from  fc5naul5,  -&re),  aen&tua,  inceatua. 

a.  The  Supines  of  verbs  (§  109.  c)  are  the  accusative  and  abladve 
(or  dative,  perhaps  both)  of  derivatives  in  -tua  (-sua)  :  as,  audltum, 
memor&tfl. 

b.  Of  many  verbal  derivatives  only  the  ablative  is  used  as  a  noun : 
as,  iaaafl  (meo),  by  {nty)  command  \  so  inifLaafi.  (poptdl),  without  (the 
people^ 5)  order*    Of  some  only  the  dative :  as,  memor&tui,  divXauI. 

FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

72.  The  Stem  of  nouns  of  the  Fifth  Declension  ends  in 
«-,  which  appears  in  all  the  cases.  The  nominative  is 
formed  from  the  stem  by  adding  -a. 

1  The  forms  in  parenthesis  are  less  common.  But  the  form  doxnl  is  regular 
as  locative,  though  genitive  in  Piautus ;  domSrum  is  poetic. 
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These  nouns  are  thus  declined* — 

SING,  thing  (F.)  PLUR.  SING,  day  (M.)  PLUR.  faith  (F.). 


Stem  rS- 

die- 

fide- 

NOM. 

r68 

r68 

difis            diSs 

fides 

Gen. 

rSi 

r6nim 

di6f  (di6)   di6rum 

fidSI 

DAT. 

rSI 

rfiboB 

di6I(di6)    diebus 

fidSi 

Ace. 

rem. 

r68 

diem           difis 

fidem 

Voc. 

r6a 

r6B 

diSa             di6a 

fidfis 

Abl. 

r6 

rfibua 

di6              difibua 

fide 

Note. — The  5  has  been  shortened  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  fldSSf 
8i>e8,  r@8,  but  in  these  it  is  found  long  in  early  Latin. 

73.  Gender.  —  All  nouns  of  this  declension  are  feminine,  except 
di68  (usually  M.),  day^  and  merldifia  (m.),  noon.  Di68  is  sometimes 
feminine  in  the  singular,  especially  in  phrases  indicating  a  fixed  time, 
and  regularly  feminine  when  used  of  time  in  general :  as,  longa  difia, 
a  long  time  I  conatittLtSl  di6,  on  a  set  day;  also  in  the  poets:  as, 
pnlchra  difia,  a^ne  day. 

74.  Case-Forms. — a.  The  Genitive  singular  anciently  ended  in 
-Ss  (cf.  -as  of  first  declension,  §  36.  ^).  The  genitive  ending  -61  was 
sometimes  contracted  into  -ei,  -1,  or-S:  as,  dix  (^En.  i.  636),  and  the 
phrases  plSbl-scitum,  tribilnus  plfibSi.  An  old  Dative  in  -I  or  -S  also 
is  mentioned  by  grammarians. 

b.  The  fifth  declension  is  only  a  variety  of  the  first,  and  several 
noans  have  forms  of  both :  as,  m&teria,  -iCa ;  aaevitia,  -ifia.'  The 
genitive  and  dative  in  -61  are  rarely  found  in  these  words. 

c*  The  Locative  form  of  this  declension  ends  in  -€  (cf.  dative  -€ 
mider  d).  It  is  found  only  in  certain  adverbs  and  expressions  of  dme : 
as,  hodiS  (for  hoi-diS,  cf.  huic),  to-day  \  perendiS,  day  after  to-mor- 
row; difi  qaart5  (old,  quart!),  the  fourth  day%  prldi6,  the  day 
before. 

d.  Of  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension,  diSs  and  rSs  only  are  declined 
throughout.  Most  want  the  plural,  which  is,  however,  found  in  the 
nominadve  and  accusative  in  the  following:  aciSa,  e£Bgi6a,  61avi6a, 
faciCa,  glacifis,  series,  speciaa,  apSa.^ 

1  Nouns  in  -iSa  (except  diSs)  are  original  &-stems.  The  others  are  probably 
(excepting  rSs)  corrupted  8-stems,  like  mOlSa  (cf.  moles-tus) ;  di@s,  cf. 
diumus;  epSs  (cf  spdrS).  Some  vary  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  declen- 
sion :  as,  requiSa.  eatiSs  (sati&s,  gen.  -&tls),  pl@bSs  (plebs,  plSbis),  famS 
(famSs,  gen.  -is). 

3  The  forms  faciSnim,  speci@ruzn,  apeciSbus,  sparum,  spSbtls,  are 
dted  tsy  grammarians,  also  apSres,  si>3ribua. 
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DEFECTIVE    NOUNS. 

76.  Some  nouns  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  Singular 
number  only  {singuldria  tantum).     These  are  — 

1 .  Most  proper  names :  as,  Caesar,  Casar ,  Gallia,  Gaul. 

2.  Names  of  things  not  counted,  but  reckoned  in  mass :  as,  anmm, 
gold\  &6r,  air\  triticum,  wheat, 

3.  Abstract  nouns:  as,  ambitio,  ambition  %  fortitUdo,  courage  \ 
calor,  heat. 

But  many  of  these  are  used  in  the  plural  in  some  other 
sense.     Thus  — 

a.  A  proper  name  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  persons  or  places, 
or  even  things,  and  so  become  strictly  common:  as,  duodecim 
Caesar 6a,  the  twelve  Ccesarst  Galliae,  the  two  Gauls  (Cis-  and  Trans- 
alpine) ;  CastSrSs,  Castor  and  Pollux;  Iov6s,  images  of  Jupiter. 

b.  Particular  objects  may  be  denoted :  as,  aera,  bronze  utensils^  niv6s, 
snow/lakes;  or  different  kinds  of  a  thing:  as,  SlerSs,  airs  (good  and  bad). 

c.  The  plural  of  abstract  nouns  denotes  occasions  or  instances  of  the 
quality,  or  the  like :  as,  quaedam  ezcellentiae,  some  cases  of  superi- 
ority ;  6tia,  periods  of  rest  \  calorSs,  frigora,  times  of  heat  and  cold. 

76.  Some  nouns  are  commonly  found  only  in  the  Plural 
{plurdlia  tantum  (cf.  §  79.  c)).     Such  are  — 

1.  Many  proper  names:  as,  AthSnae,  Athens,  ThUril,  PhilippI, 
veil,  names  of  towns,  Adelphoe  {The  Adelphi),  the  name  of  a  play ; 

/  but  especially  names  of  festivals  and  games :  as,  Olympia,  the  Olympic 
Games ;  BacchanSUia,  feast  of  Bacchus ;  QuInqu&trfLs,  festival  of 
Minerva  \  ludl  Rom^i,  the  Roman  Games, 

2.  Names  of  classes :  as,  optim&tSs,  the  upper  classes ;  mfti5rSs, 
ancestors ;  liberl,  children  ;  pen&tCs,  household  gods, 

3.  Words  plural  by  signification :  as,  arma,  weapons;  ait^, joints ; 
divitisie^  riches ;  ao91sie,  stairs ;  -valvRet  folding-doors;  for^f  double- 
doors. 

These  often  have  a  corresponding  singular  in  some  form 
or  other,  as  noun  or  adjective. 

a.  As  noun,  to  denote  a  single  object :  as,  Bacch&nal,  a  spot  sacred 
to  Bacchus ;  optim&s,  an  aristocrat, 

b.  As  adjective:  as,  Cat5  MSdor,  Cato  the  Elder. 

c.  In  a  sense  rare,  or  found  only  in  early  Latin :  as,  scAla,  a  ladder ; 
valva,  a  door ;  artus,  a  joint. 
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77.   Many  nouns  are  defective  in  case-forms  :  — 

1.  Indeclinable  nouns:   f^,  nef&s,  instar,  necesae,  nihil,  opus 
{need)y  secus. 

2.  Nouns  found  in  one  case  only  {monoptotes)  :  as, — 

a.  In  the  nom.  sing,  glos,  p. 

b.  In  the  gen.  sing,  dicia,  naucl,  N. 

c.  In  the  dat.  sing,  memor&tul,  m.  (cf.  §  71.  ^). 

d.  In  the  ace.  sing,  amuasim,  m. 

^.  In  the  abl.  sing,  pondo,  N. ;  mSne,  N.  (Both  also  treated 
as  indeclinable  nouns.  Of  mSne  an  old  locative  form 
m&ni  is  found.)    itiaau,  iniuaau,  M.  (§  71.  U), 

f.  In  the  ace.  plur.  Infiti^,  auppetiSa. 

3.  Nouns  found  in  two  cases  only  {diptotes), 

a.  In  the  nom.  and  abl.  sing,  fora,  forte,  F. ;  aatua,  aatu,  m. 

b.  In  the  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  apontia,  aponte,  f. 

c.  In  the  dat.  and  ace.  sing.  v6nul  (v6n6  in  Tac),  v6num,  m. 

d.  In  the  ace.  sing,  and  plur.  dicam,  dic^,  f. 

e.  In  the  ace.  and  abl.  plur.  forSa,  foria,  f.  (cf.  forCa). 

4.  Nouns  found  in  three  cases  only  (triptotes), 

a.  In  the   nom.,  ace,  and  abl.  sing,  impetua,  -um,  -u  (m.)  ; 

luSa,  -em,  -€  (f.). 

b.  In  the  nom.,  ace,  and  dat.  or  abl.  plur.  grStSa,  -ibua  (f.). 

c.  In  the  nom.,  gen.,  and  dat.  or  abl.  plur.  iugera,  -um,  -ibua 

(n.,  but  iugerum,  etc.,  in  the  sing.,  cf.  §  78.  i.  b), 

5.  Nouns  declined  regularly  in  the  plural,   but  defective   in  the 
singular. 

a.  Nouns  found  in  the  sing.,  !n  gen.,  dat.,  ace,  abl. :  dicionia, 

•I,  -em,  -e  (F.) ;  frugia,  -I,  -em,  -e  (f.)  ;  opia,  -i  (once  only), 
-em,  -e  (f.,  nom.  as  a  divinity,  see  §  46). 

b.  Nouns  found  in  the  dat.,  ace,  abl. :  preci,  -em,  -e  (f.). 

€•  Nouns  found  in  the  ace  and  abl. :  caaaem,  -e  (f.)  ;  aordem, 

-e  (f.). 
d>  Nouns  found  in  the  abl.  only :  amb&ge  (f.)  ;  fauce  (f.)  ; 

obice  (c.,  nom.  obex  rare). 

6.  Nouns  regular  in  the  singular,  defective  in  the  plural. 

a.  itia  and  r&  have  only  iura,  rilra. 

d»  calac,  oor,  o5a,  oruz,  fax,  faez,  lux,  nez,  oa,  pSbe,  pix, 
praea,  rda,  a&l,  aol,  t&i  (thua),  vaa,  want  the  genitive  plural. 

c.  Most  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  want  the  whole  or  part  of 

the  plural  (see  §  74.  ^. 
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7.  Nouns  defective  in  both  singular  and  plural. 

a.  Nouns  found  in  the  nom.,  ace.  sing. ;  nom.,  ace,  abl.  plur. : 

sentiB,  -em ;  -Ss,  -ibus. 

b.  Nouns  found  in  the  gen.,  ace,  abl.  sing. ;  nom.,  ace,  dat,  abl. 

plur. :  vicifl,  -em,  -e ;  -6fl,  -ibus. 

c.  Nouns  found   in  the  gen.,  dat.,  ace,  and  abl.  sing. ;  gen. 

plur.  wanting :  dapis,  -T,  -em,  -e. 

VARIABLE    NOUNS. 

78^.    Many  nouns  vary  either  in  Declension  or  Gender. 

1.  In  Declension  (IieterocliteSy  nomina  abundantid), 

a.  coins  (f.),  distaffs  domus  (f.),  house  (see  §  70, f),  and  many 
names  of  plants  in  -us,  vary  between  the  second  and  fourth  declensions. 

b.  Some  nouns  vary  between  the  second  and  third :  as,  iiigerum,  -T, 
abl.  -e,  plur.  -a,  -urn,  etc. ;  Mulciber,  gen.  -ber!  and  -beris ;  seques- 
ter, gen.  -tri  and  -tris ;  v^,  vSlsis,  and  v&sum,  -I. 

c.  Some  vary  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth :  penus,  penum, 
gen.  -1  and  -oris,  abl.  penu. 

d.  Many  nouns  vary  between  the  first  and  the  fifth  (see  §  74.  b). 

e.  requiCs  has  gen.  -Stis,  dat.  wanting,  ace  -6tem  or  -em ;  famCs  has 
abl.  fam6  (§  57.  c)\  pub6s  (pubis,  puber)  (m.)  has  -eris,  -em,  -e : 
pecus  has  pecoris,  etc.,  but  also  nom.  pecu,  dat.  pecui;  pi.  peoua, 
pecuum,  pecubus. 

y.  Many  vary  between  different  stems  of  the  same  declension :  femur 
(n.),  gen.  -oris,  also  -inis  (as  from  ffemen);  iecur  (n.),  gen.  ieoinoris, 
iocinoris,  iecoris ;  munus  (n.),  pi.  munera  and  mtinia. 

2.  In  Gender  {heterogeneous  nouns), 

a.  The  following  have  a  masculine  form  in  -us  and  a  neuter  in 
-um :  balteus,  cSseus,  clipeus,  collum,  cingulum,  plleus,  tergum, 
vSUlum,  with  many  others  of  rare  occurrence. 

b.  The  following  have  in  the  plural  a  different  gender  from  the  singular: 

balneum  (n.),  bath\  balneae  (f.),  baths  (an  establishment). 

caelum  (n.),  heaven ;  oaelos  (m.  ace). 

carbasuB  (p.),  a  sail;  carbasa  (n.),  sails  (-5rum). 

deiicium  (ii,),  pleasure;     dSliciae  (f.),/^/. 

epulum  (u,), feast;  epulae  (f.), feast, 

frfinum  (n.),  a  bit ;  frfini  (m.)  or  frSna  (n.),  a  bridle, 

iocus  (m.),  a  jest;  ioca  (n.),  ioci  (m.). 

rftstrum  (n.),  a  rake;  rfistri  (m.),  rfistra  (n.). 

locus  (m.),  plaui  Ioca  (n.),  loci  (m.,  usually  topics^  spots). 
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[For  §  79.  a^  b  (old  edition)  see  §  78.  2.  a^  b.'\ 

79  [79.  c  in  old  edition].  Many  nouns  have  irregu- 
larities of  Number  either  in  their  ordinary  or  occasional 
use. 

a.  Many  nouns  vary  in  meaning  as  they  are  found  in  the  Singular  or 
Plural:  as, — 

aedSa,  -is  (p.),  templet  aedfia,  -ium,  house, 

aqua  (p.),  water  \  aquae,  a  watering-place, 

atudlium  (n.),  help ;  auzilia,  auxiliaries, 

honvuaa.  (a,),  agood;  hona.,  property, 

career  (m.),  dungeoti ;  carcerSa,  barriers  (of  race-course) . 

castrum  {iA.)^fort\  castra,  camp. 

codicillua  (m.),  bit  of  wood \  codicilll,  tablets, 

comitiiiiii  (n.),  place  of  assembly ;  comitia,  an  election  (town-meeting). 

copia  (f,),  plenty ;  copiae,  troops, 

fidSs  (p.),  harp-string \  fidSa,  lyre. 

finis  (m.),  end\  finfis,  bounds ^  territories, 

f ortfLna  (P. ) ,  fortune ;  f ortunae,  possessions. 

gr&tia  (f.),  favor  (rzrely,  thanks);  gr&tiae,  thanks  (also,  the  Graces), 

hortos  (m.),  a  gar  den  I  hortl,  pleasure-grounds, 

impedimentiiin  (n.),  hinderance ;  impedimenta,  baggage. 

littera  (p.),  letter  (of  alphabet) ;  litterae,  epistle. 

locus  (m.),  place  [pi.  looa  (n.)]  ;  loci,  topics,     (In  early  writers  the 

regular  plur.) 

Ifldus  (in. )y  sport;  \xidl,  public  games, 

n&taiis  (m.),  birthday;  nSLtSUCa,  descent, 

opera  (p.),  work;  operae,  day-laborers  ("hands"), 

[ops]  opis  (p.),  help  (§  46)  ;  op6s,  resources,  wealth, 

pars  (p.),  a  pari;  partes,  part  (on  the  stage),  party. 

pl&ga  (p.),  region  ;  pl&gae,  snares. 

r5struiii  (n.),  beak  of  a  ship;  r5atra,  speaker^ s  platform, 

sSl  (m.  or  N.),  salt;  salfis,  witticisms, 

tabella  (p.),  tablet;  tabellae,  documents^  records, 

b.  The  singular  of  a  noun  usually  denoting  an  individual  is  some- 
times used  collectively  to  denote  a  group :  as,  Poenus,  the  Carthagini- 
ans; miles,  the  soldiery;  eques,  the  cavalry. 

c.  Of  many  nouns  the  plural  is  usually,  though  not  exclusively,  used 
(cf.  §  ^6) :  as,  cervices,  the  neck;  Quirltfis,  Romans;  vUoeT9L, /lesh ; 
faxLO^Bj  throat. 
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d.  The  poets  often  use  the  plural  number  for  the  singular,  sometimes 
for  metrical  reasons,  sometimes  from  a  mere  fashion :  as,  ora  (for  os), 
the  face '^  acCptra  (for  Bc§|ptrum),  sceptre;  silentia  (for  ailentium), 
silence  (cf.  §75.  d:). 

PROPER    NAMES. 

80.  A  Roman  had  regularly  three  names,  denoting  the 
person,  the  gens,  and  the  family, 

a.  Thus,  in  the  name  M&rcus  Tulliua  Cicero,  we  have  M&rcus, 
the  pranomen,  or  personal  name  (like  a  Christian  or  given  name) ; 
Tullius,  the  nomen  (properly  an  adjective),  i.e.  the  name  of  the  gens, 
or  house,  whose  original  head  was  a  (real  or  supposed)  Tullus ;  Cicero, 
the  cognomen^  or  family  name,  often  in  its  origin  a  nickname,  —  in  this 
case  from  cicer,  a  vetch,  or  small  pea. 

Note.  —  When  two  persons  of  the  same  family  are  mentioned  together,  the 
cognomen  is  usually  put  in  the  plural :  as,  PablluB  et  Servius  Siillae. 

b.  A  fourth  or  fifth  name  ^  was  sometimes  given.  Thus  the  complete 
name  of  Scipio  the  Younger  was  Publiua  Corn61iuB  Scipio  AfricSL- 
nus  AemilianuB  r  Africfinua,  from  his  exploits  m  Africa ;  AemiU&- 
nua,  as  adopted  from  the  -^milian  gens. 

c.  Women  had  commonly  in  classical  times  no  personal  names,  but 
were  known  only  by  the  nomen  of  their  gens.  Thus,  the  wife  of  Cicero 
was  Terentia,  and  his  daughter  Tullia.  A  younger  daughter  would 
have  been  called  Tullia  aeounda  or  minor,  and  so  on. 

d.  The  commonest  praenomens  are  thus  abbreviated :  — 

A.  Aulua.  L.  Luciua.  Q.  Quintua. 

App.  Appiua.  M.  M&rcua.  Ser.  Servius. 

C.  (G.)  Gaiua  {Caius)  (cf.  §  6).  M'.  MSniua.  Sex.  Sextua. 
Cn.  (Gn.)  Gnaeua  {Cneius).  Mam.  M&mercua.  Sp.  Spuriua. 

D.  Decimua.  K.  Numeriua.  T.  Titua. 

K.  Kaeao  {Caesd).  P.  Publiua.  Ti.  Tiberius. 

e.  A  feminine  praenomen  is  sometimes  abbreviated  with  an  inverted 
letter:  as,  o  foi*  Gaia  {Caid). 

1  The  Romans  of  the  classical  period  had  no  separate  name  for  these  additions, 
but  later  grammarians  invented  the  word  &£rn5xnen  to  express  them. 


§81.] 
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Chapter  IV.  —  Adjectives. 

INFLECTION. 

Adjectives  and  Participles  are  in  general  formed  and 
declined  like  Nouns,  differing  from  them  only  in  their  use. 
In  accordance  with  their  use,  they  distinguish  gender  by 
different  forms  in  the  same  word,  and  correspond  with 
their  nouns  in  gender^  number^  and  case.  They  are  (i)  of 
the  First  and  Second  Declensions,  or  (2)  of  the  Third 
Declension.^ 


1.    First  and  Second  Declensions. 

81.  Adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  (a-  and 
o-stems)  are  declined  in  the  Masculine  like  servus,  in  the 
Feminine  like  stella,  and  in  the  Neuter  like  bellum ;  as,  — 


bonus, 

,  good. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

M.                 F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

Stem  bono-  bonft- 

bono- 

NoM.  bonus    bona 

bonum 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Gen.  boni       bonae 

boni 

bonorum 

bonarum 

bondrum 

Dat.  bon5      bonae 

bon6 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Ace.  bonum  bonam 

bonum 

bon5s 

bonas 

bona 

Voc.  bone      bona 

bonum 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Abl.  bono      bona 

bono 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

1  Most  Latin  adjectives  and  participles  are  either  o-stems  with  the  corre- 
sponding feminine  &-stems,  or  i-stems.  Many,  however,  were  originally  stems 
in  u-  or  a  consonant,  which  passed  over,  in  all  or  most  of  their  cases,  into 
the  i-declension,  for  which  Latin  had  a  special  fondness.  (Compare  the  endings 
-€s  and  -Is  of  the  third  declension  with  the  Greek  -6s  and  -as;  nftvls  (nom.)  with 
the  Greek  vav^x  Bpax^s  with  brevls;  comfL  with  bicomis;  lingrua  with 
bilineruls ;  cor,  corde,  corda,  with  discors,  -dl,  -dia,  -dium ;  suavis  with 
il9vs ;  ferSns,  -entla,  with  <t^tpwp,  ^ovra,)  A  few,  which  in  other  languages  are 
nouns,  retain  the  consonant-form :  as,  vetus  ~  tiros.  Comparatives  also  retain 
the  consonant  form  in  most  of  their  cases. 
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a.  The  masculine  genitive  singular  of  Adjectives  in  -ius  ends  in  -ii, 
and  the  vocative  in  -ie ;  not  in  -i,  as  in  Nouns  (c£  §  40.  ^,  ^) :  as, 
LacedaemoniuB,  -ii,  -ie. 

Note.  —  i  he  possessive  meus,  my,  has  the  vocative  masculine  mi  (ct }  98. 3). 

82*  Stems  ending  in  ra  preceded  by  S  or  a  consonant  (also  satur) 
form  the  masculine  nominative  like  noun-stems  in  ro-  of  the  second 
declension  (cf.  puer,  ager,  §  38).    They  are  thus  declined :  — 


miser,  wretched^ 

niger,  black. 

Sing. 

Stem  misero-. 

ft-,  0- 

nig^o-,  ft-,  0* 

N.    miser 

misera 

miserum 

nigex 

nigra 

nigrum 

G.    miseri 

miserae 

miseri 

nigri 

nlgrae 

nigrl 

D.    misero 

miserae 

misero 

nigro 

nigrae 

nigro 

Ac.  miserum      miseram 

misenim 

nigrum     nigram 

nigrum 

V.     miser 

misera 

miserum 

niger 

nigra 

nigrum 

Ab.  misero 

miserS 

misero 

nigro 

nigrS. 

nigro 

Plur. 

N.    miseri 

miserae 

misera 

nigri 

nigrae 

nigra 

G.    miserorum  miserSrum  miserorum  nigrorum  nigrarum  nigrorum 

D.    miseris  miseris         miseria         nigris        nigris        nigris 

Ac.  miseros  miseras        misera  nigrds       nigr^        nigra 

V.    miseri  miserae        misera  nigri  nigrae       nigra 

Ab.  miseris  miseris         miseris         nigris        nigris        nigris 

a.  Stems  in  6ro-  (as  procSrus),  with  moriggrus,  propSrus,  have 
the  regular  nominative  masculine  in  -us. 

b.  Like  miser  are  declined  asper,  gibber,  lacer,  liber,  prosper 
(also  prosperus),  satur  (-ura,  -urum),  tener,  with  compounds  of 
-fer  and  -ger:  as,  saetiger,  -era,  -erum,  bristle-bearings  also,  usually, 
dexter.  In  these  the  e  belongs  to  the  stem ;  but  in  deztra  it  is  often 
omitted :  as,  deztra  manus,  the  right  hand. 

c.  Like  niger  are  declined  aeger,  Slter,  crSber,  faber,  glaber, 
integer,  ludicer,  macer,  piger,  pulcher,  ruber,  sacer,  scaber, 
sinister,  taeter,  vafer ;  also  the  possessives  noster,  vester  (p.  64.  3). 

d.  The  following  feminines  lack  a  masculine  singular  nominative  in 

classic  use :  cStera,  infera,  postera,  supera.    They  are  rarely  found 

in  the  singular  except  in  certain  phrases :  as,  postero  di6,  the  next  day. 

Note. — A  feminine  ablative  in -5  is  found  in  a  few  Greek  adjectives:  as, 
lectica  octophorS  (Verr.  v.  11). 

83.  The  following  o-stems  with  their  compounds  have  the  geni- 
tive singular  in  -ius  (one  only  having  -ius)  and  the  dative  in  -I  in  all 
genders ;  — 


§§  83,  84.] 
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.J 


V 


alius  (n.  aliad),^M^r.  tdtus,  whole, 
nullus,  nOy  none,  filluB,  any, 

sdluB,  alone,  flnus,  one. 


alter,!  -teriua,  the  other. 
neuter,  -triua,  neither, 
uter,  -triuB,  which  (of  two). 


Of  these  the  singular  is  thus  declined :  — 


M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

NOM. 

finuB 

una 

unum 

uter 

utra 

Utrum 

Gen. 

unluB 

unius 

unius 

utrius 

utrius 

utrius 

DAT. 

unl 

uni 

uni 

utri 

utri 

utri 

Acc. 

unum 

unam 

unum 

utrum 

utfam 

utrum 

Abl. 

un5 

un& 

uno 

utr6 

utra 

utr6 

NOM. 

alius 

alia 

aliud2 

alter 

altera 

alterum 

Gen. 

alius 

alius 

alius 

alteiius 

alterius 

alterius 

DAT. 

alii 

alii 

alii 

alter! 

alter! 

alteri 

Acc. 

alium 

aliam 

aliud 

alterum 

alteram 

alterum 

Abl. 

alid 

alia 

alid 

alters 

altera 

alters 

a.  The  plural  of  these  words  is  regular,  like  that  of  bonus  (§  8i). 

b.  The  i  of  the  genitive-ending  -ius,  though  originally  long,  may 
be  made  short  in  verse.  Alterius  is  generally  accented  on  the  ante- 
penult, as  having  the  i  permanently  shortened. 

Instead  of  alius,  alterius  is  commonly  used,  or  in  the  possessive 
sense  the  adjective  aliSnus,  belonging  to  another^  another'' s. 

In  compounds — as  altertiter  —  sometimes  both  parts  are  declined, 
sometimes  only  the  latter.  Thus,  alteri  utri  or  alterutri,  to  one  of 
the  two, 

2.    Third   Declension. 

Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  are  of  one^  two,  or 
three  terminations, 

84.   Adjectives  of  the  third  declension   having  stems 

in  i distinguished  by  being  parisyllabic  (§  53.  ci)  — have 

but  one  form  for  both  Masculine  and  Feminine,  and  one 
for  the  neuter,  and  hence  are  called  adjectives  of  two  ter- 
minations.   In  the  neuter  the  nominative  ends  in  -e. 

They  are  declined  as  follows  :  — 

1  The  suffix  -ter,  in  alter,  uter,  neuter  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  compara- 
tive suffix  -repo(s).  The  stem  of  alius^ppears  in  early  Latin  and  in  derivatives 
as  all-  in  the  forms  alls,  edld  (for  alius,  aliud),  alitor,  etc.  The  regular  forms 
of  the  genitive  and  dative  (as  in  bonus)  are  also  found  in  early  writers. 

2  The  genitive  in  -Xus,  dative  in  -I,  and  neuter  in  -d  are  pronominal  (cf.  }  loi). 
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ISvia  (stem  levi-),  light, 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

M.,  F.  N.  M.,  F.  N. 

N.,  V.  •    levis  leve  lev6s  levia 

Gen.  levia  levis  levium  levium 

DAT.  levi  levI  levibus  levibus 

Ace.  levem  leve  levis  (Ss)  levia 

Abl.  levi  lev!  levibus  levibus 

a.  The  followkig  stems  in  ri-  have  the  masc.  nom.  in  -er:  Slcer, 
alacer,  campester,  celeber,  equester,  paluster,  pedester,  puter, 
saluber,  Silvester,  terrester,  volucer,  and  are  called  adjectives  of 
three  terminations.  So  also,  celer,  celeris,  celere;  and  names  of 
months  in  -ber  (cf.  §  51.  ^)  :  as,  October. 

These  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

&cer,  keen. 

Stem  ftcrl- 


/« 


SINGULAR. 

M.                  F.  N. 

N.,  V.  Slcer  &cris  &cre 

Gen.     acris  acris  acris 

Dat.     acrl  acrl  acri 

Ace.     acrem  acrem  acre 

Abl.     acrl  acrl  acri 


M. 

ScrSs 
acrium 


PLURAL. 

SlcrSs 
acrium 


N. 

Slcria 
acrium 


acribus       acribus       acribus 
acris  (Ss)   acris  (Ss)   acria 
acribus       acribus       acribus 


Note.  —  This  formation  is  comparatively  late,  and  hence,  in  the  poets  and  in 
early  Latin,  either  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  form  of  these  adjectives  was  some- 
times used  for  both  genders :  as,  coetus  alacris  (£»».).  In  others,  as  faenebriSi 
funebris,  illustris.  lagrubris,  mediocris,  muliebris,  there  is  no  separate 
masculine  form  at  all.    Thus :. — 

illustris,  brilliant* 

Stem  illustrl- 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

M.,  F.  N.  M.,  F.  N. 


N.,  V. 

illustris 

illustre 

illnstrSs 

illustria 

Gen. 

illustris 

illustris 

illustrium 

illustrium 

DAT. 

illustrl 

illustrl 

illustribus 

illustribus 

Ace. 

illustrem 

illustre 

illustris  (6s) 

illustria 

Abl. 

illustrl 

illustrl 

illustribus 

illustribus 

b,  Case-Forms.  —  Adjectives  of  two  and  three  terminations,  being 
true  i-stems,  retain  in  the  ablative  singular  -I,  in  the  neuter  plural  -ia,  in 
the  genitive  plural  -ium,  and  in  th?  accusative  plural  regularly  -Is  (see 
§  55  and  p.  30,  n.  2).     But  the  forms  of  some  are  doubtful. 

Note.  —  For  metrical  reasons,  an  ablative  in  -e  sometimes  occurs  in  poetry. 


§§  84, 85.]  Inflection  of  Adjectives.  5 1 

c.  celer,  swift,  when  used  as  a  noun,  denoting  a  military  rank,  has 
.  celenim  in  the  genitive  plural.     The  proper  name  Celer  has  the  abla- 
tive in  -e. 

86.  The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  third  declension 
are  Consonant-stems; -but  all  except  Comparatives  have 
the  form  of  i-stems  in  the  ablative  singular  -1,  the  nomi- 
native, accusative  and  vocative  plural  neuter  -ia,  and  the 
genitive  plural  -ium.  In  the  other  cases  they  follow  the 
rule  of  Consonant-stems. 

Note. — The  ablative  singular  of  these  words  often  has  -e. 

These  adjectives  (except  comparatives)  have  the  same  nominative 
singular  for  all  genders,  and  hence  are  called  adjectives  of  one  termina- 
tion?- All  except  stems  in  1-  or  r-  form  the  nominative  singular  from 
the  stem  by  adding  -s. 

a.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


9Xx^7L,  fierce. 

egSnB,  needy. 

St.  atroc- 

St.  egent- 

Sin§r. 

M.,  F.                           N. 

M.,  F.                          N. 

N.,V. 

atrdz 

egSnB 

Gen. 

atrocia 

egentiB 

DAT. 

atroci 

egenti 

Acc. 

atrocem              atroz 

egentem             egenB 

Abl. 

atroci  or  atroce 

egenti  or  egente 

Plur. 

N.,V. 

atrdcSs               atrdcia 

egentSB              egentia 

Gen. 

atrodum 

egentium 

DAT. 

atrocibufl 

egentibuB 

Acc. 

atrocis  (Sb)       atrdcia 

egentiB  (6b)       egentia 

Abl. 

atrocibuB 

egentibus 

1  The  regular  feminine  of  these  adjectives,  by  analogy  of  cognate  languages, 
would  end  in  -la :  this  form  does  not  appear  in  Latin  adjectives,  but  is  found  in  the 
abstracts  ftmentia  (from  ftmens),  dSsidla  (from  deses),  sScordla  (from 
aGcore),  etc.,  and  in  proper  names,  as  FlSrentia  (cf.  Greek  (l>€pov(ra  for  <pfpovr-ia). 
The  neuter  would  regularly  have  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  the 
simple  stem,  as  caput,  cor(d-),  ftlec,  Greek  ^epoi/(T-);  but  in  all  except  liquid 
stems  the  masculine  form  in  -a  has  forced  itself  not  only  upon  the  neuter  nominative, 
but  upon  the  accusative  also,  where  it  is  wholly  abnormal. 
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b.  Other  examples  are  the  following ;  — 


concoia,  harmonious. 

i6nB,  going. 

p&r,  equal. 

Stem  concord- 

eunt- 

p&r- 

Sing. 

M.,  F.                           N. 

M.,  F.               N. 

M.,F.              N. 

N.,V. 

concors 

i6n8 

pSLr 

Gen. 

concordis 

euntis 

pSris 

DAT. 

concord! 

eunti 

pari 

Ace. 

concordem        concors 

euntem      lens 

oarem      par 

Abl. 

Concorde 

eunte  (I) 

pari 

Plur. 

N,,  V. 

concordCfl          concordia 

eunt6s       euntia 

par6s        paria 

Gen. 

concordium 

euntium 

parium 

D.,  Abl.            concordibufl 

euntibus 

paribus 

Ace. 

concordis  (6s)  concordia 

euntis  (6s)  euntia 

paris  (6s)  paria 

praeceps,  headlong. 

dives,  rich. 

Woett  fertile. 

Stem  praecipit- 

dlvit- 

iiber- 

Sing. 

M.,  F.                            N. 

M.,F.               N. 

M.,  F.              N. 

N.,V. 

praeceps 

dives 

uber 

Gen. 

praecipids 

divitis 

uberis 

DAT. 

praecipiti 

diviti 

uberi 

Ace. 

praecipitem       praeceps 

divitem     dives 

uberem    uber 

Abl. 

praecipiti 

divite 

ubere 

Plur. 

N.,  V. 

praecipit6s         praecipitia 

divit6s      [ditia] 

uber6s      ubera 

Gen. 

praecipitium  ^ 

divitum 

uberum 

D.,  Abl.            praecipitibua 

divitibus 

uberibuB 

Aee. 

praecipitis  (6s)  praecipitia 

divitis  (6s)  divitia 

uber68      ubera 

vetus,  old. 

Stem  veter-  (for  vete^s-) 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

M.,  F.  N.  M.,  F.  N. 

veter6s  vetera 

veterum 
veteribuB 
vetus  veter6s  vetera 

veteribus 

Note.  —  Of  these  vetus  is  originally  an  s-stem.  In  most  s-stems  the  r  has 
intruded  itself  into  the  nominative  also,  as  bi-corpor  (for  bi-corpos),  d6grener 
(for  de-grenes). 

c,  A  few  adjectives  of  one  termination,  used  as  nouns,  have  a  feminine 
form  in  -a:  as,  clienta,  hospita,  with  the  appellative  li&no  S5spita. 

1  Given  by  grammarians,  bi^  not  found. 


N.,V. 

vetus 

Gen. 

veteris 

DAT. 

veteri 

Ace. 

veterem 

Abl. 

vetere 

§S  86.  87.] 
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3.    Comparatives. 

86.   Comparatives  are  declined  as  follows  :  — 
melior,  better.  plus,  tnore* 


Stem  inelior-  for  melios- 

plur-  for  plSg- 

Sing. 

N.,V. 

M.,  F.                            N. 

melior               meliua 

M.,  F. 

^l^y^^^Ut''^^^' 

Gen. 

melioria 

pluria 

DAT. 

meliori 

Ace. 

meliorem            melius 

plus 

Abl. 

meliore  or  meliori 

plure 

PlUP. 

*"         -^    i 

N.,V. 

meliorSa             meliora 

plur6a 

plura/c^^t'^:?^^^^^^^'^ 

Gen. 

meli5rum 

plurium 

DAT. 

melioribus 

pluribua 

Ace. 

melioria  (Sa)      meliora 

pluiifl 

1(88) 

plura 

Abl. 

melioiibua 

pluribua 

a.  The  stem  of  comparatives  properly  ended  in  oa- ;  but  this  became 
or-  in  all  cases  except  the  neuter  singular  (n.,  a.,  v.),  where  a  is  retained, 
and  6  is  changed  to  ii  (cf.  hondr,  -dris;  corpus,  -dris).  Thus  com- 
paratives appear  to  have  two  terminations. 

V/^.  The  neuter  singular  pltis  is  used  only  as  a  noun.  The  genitive 
(rarely  ablative)  is  used  as  an  expression  of  value  (cf  §  252.  cl).  The 
dative  is  not  found  in  classic  use.  The  compound  complurfis,  several^ 
has  sometimes  neuter  plural  cqmpluria. 

All  other  comparatives  are  declined  like  melior. 

4.   Case-Forms. 

87.  In  adjectives  of  Consonant  stems  the  following 
Case-forms  are  to  be  remarked :  — 

a.  The  Ablative  singular  commonly  ends  in  -1 ;  but  adjectives  used  as 
nouns  (as  superstes,  survivor)  have  -e.  Participles  in  -ns  used  as 
such  (especially  in  the  ablative  absolute,  §  225),  or  as  nouns,  regularly 
have  -e ;  but  participles  used  as  adjectives  have  regularly  -i. 

The  following  have  uniformly  -I :  &m6ns,  anceps,  concors  (and 
other  compounds  of  cor),  cdnsors  (but  as  a  substantive,  -e),  dSgener, 
hebes,  ingSns,  inops,  memor  (and  its  compounds),  pSlr  (in  prose), 
perpes,  praeceps,  praepes,  teres. 

b.  In  the  following,  -e  is  the  regular  form  of  the  ablative;  caeles, 
compos,  [fdSses],  dives,  hospes,  pauper,  particeps,  princeps, 
superstes,  sospes;  also  in  patrials  (see  §  54.  3)  and  stems  in  Sit-, 
It-,  nt-,  rt-,  when  used  as  nouns,  and  sometimes  when  used  as  adjectives. 


54  Etymology:  Adjectives,  [§§  87,  08. 

c.  The  genitive  plural  ends  commonly  in  -ium.  The  accusative 
plural  regularly  ends  in  -is,  even  in  comparatives,  which  are  less  inclined 
to  the  i-declension. 

d.  The  genitive  plural  ends  in  -um :  — 

.  I.  Always  in  dives,  compos,  inops,  particeps,  princeps,  praepes, 
supplez,  and  compounds  of  nouns  which  have  -um :  as,  quadru-pSs, 
bi-color. 

2.  Sometimes,  in  poetry,  in  participles  in  -hs :  as,  silentum  con- 
cilium, a  council  of  the  silent  shades  (Virg.). 

e.  In  vetus  (gen.  -gris),  pubes  (gen.  -6ris),  fiber  (gen.  -6ris), 
which  did  not  become  i-stems,  the  endings  -e  (abl.  sing.),  -a  (neut. 
nom.  ace.  plur.),  -um  (gen.  plur.)  are  regular.   (Uber  has  also  -i  in  abl.) 

y.  I.  Several  adjectives  vary  in  declension:  as,  gracilis  C-us), 
hilaris  (-us),  inermis  (-us),  bicolor  (-orus). 

2.  A  few  are  indeclinable :  as,  damnSs,  frugi  (really  a  dat.  of  ser- 
vice, see  §  233),  nSquam  (originally  an  adverb). 

3.  Several  are  defective :  as,  {a)  ezspSs  (only  nom.),  ezlSz  (ezlSgem) 
(only  nom.  and  ace.  sing.),  pernoz  (pernocte)  (only  nom.  and  abl. 
sing.);  {b)  prim5ris,  sSminecI,  etc.,  which  lack  the  nom.  sing. 

4.  Potis  is  often  used  as  an  indeclinable  adjective,  but  sometimes  has 
pote  in  the  neuter. 

5.  Special  Uses. 

88.  The  foIJowing  special  uses  are  to  be  observed  :  — 

a.  Many  adjectives  have  acquired  the  meaning  and  construction  of 
nouns:  as,  amicus,  a  friend \  aequ&lis,  a  contemporary \  mSUorSs, 
ancestors  (see  p.  47,  head-note,  and  §  188). 

b.  Many  adjectives,  from  their  signification,  can  be  used  only  in  the 
masculine  and  feminine.  These  may  be  called  adjectives  of  common 
gender.  Such  are  adulSscSns,  youthful \  [fdSses],  -idis,  slothful  \ 
inops,  'OpiSf poor;  s5spes,  -Itis,  safe.  Similarly,  senez,  old  man, 
and  iuvenis,  young  man,  may  be  called  masculine  adjectives, 

c.  Many  nouns  may  be  used  as  adjectives ;  as,  pedes,  a  footman 
or  on  foot  (see  §  188.  d).  Such  are  especially  nouns  in  -tor  (m.)  and 
-trix  (f.),  denoting  the  agent  (§  162.  d)\  as,  victor  ezercitus,  the 
conquering  army  ,•  victrix  causa,  the  winning  cause, 

d.  Certain  forms  of  many  adjectives  are  regularly  used  as  adverbs. 
These  are,  the  accusative  and  ablative  of  the  neuter  singular  (§  148.  d,  e)  : 
as,  multum,  multS,  much ;  the  neuter  singular  of  comparatives  (see 
§  92)  :  as,  melius,  better ;  levins,  more  lightly. 

Note. — Adverbs  ending  in  -5  and  -ter  were  also  once  case-forms:  as,  c&re, 
dearfy;  \&7i^v,  lightly ;  &cerrim6,  most  eagerly  (§  148.  a,  ^). 
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COMPARISON. 

In  Latin,  as  in  English,  there  are  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison :  the  Positive^  the  Comparativey  and  the  Superla- 
tive, 

1.  Regular   CompariBon. 

89.   The  Comparative  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  -ior  ^ 

(neuter  -iue^),  the  Superlative  by  adding  -iBsimus  (-a,  -um)  to 

the  stem  of  the  Positive,  which  loses  its  final  vowel :  as,  — 

cSriiB,  dear  (st.  c&ro-)  ;  cSlrior,  dearer;      c&rissimus,  dearest. 

levis,  light  (st  levi-)  ;  levior,  lighter',      levisBimus,  lightest. 

ffillz,  happy  (st.  fSUc-)  ;  f&loiox,  happier ;  fSllciBaimuB,  happiest. 

hebes,  dull  (st  hebet-) ;  hebetior,  duller;  hebetisBimuB,  dullest. 

a.  Adjectives  in  -er  form  the  superlative  by  adding  -rimuB  to  the 
nominative.     The  comparative  is  regular :  as,  —  ^ 

Sloer,  keen ;  Slcrior,  SLcerrimuB. 

miser,  wretched;  nuBerior,  miserrimus. 

So  vetuB  (gen.  veteriB)  has  superlative  veterrimus,  from  the  old 
form  veter ;  and  mSlturuB,  besides  its  regular  superlative  (matfiriB- 
simus),  has  a  rare  form  maturrimus. 

For  the  comparative  of  vetua,  vetuBtior  (from  vetuatua)  is  used. 

d.  The  following  in  -lia  add  -limua  to  the  stem  clipped  of  its  vowel  :^ 
facilis  (st.  facili-),  difBcilia,  aimiliB,  dissimilia,  gracilia,  humilia. 
The  comparative  is  regular:  as,  facilia,  easy;  facilior,  facillimuB. 

c.  Compounds  in  -dicua  (saying)^  -ficua  (doing),  -volua  (willing), 
take  in  their  comparison  the  forms  of  corresponding  participles  in  -na, 
which  were  anciently  used  as  adjectives :  as,  — 

maledicua,  slanderous ;  malediceutior,  maledicentiaaimua. 
malevolua,  spiteful;  malevolentior,  malevolentiaaimua. 

rv/.  Adjectives  in  -ua  preceded  by  any  vowel  but  u  rarely  have  forifis 
of  comparison,  but  are  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs  magia,  more ; 
mftzimS,  most:  as, — 

idoneua,^?/;  magia  idoneua,  mSbdmfi  idSnena. 

Note. — But  plus  has  piisslmus. 

1  The  comparative  suffix  (earlier  -ios)  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  -i<av,  or  the  Skr. 
-iyans.  That  of  the  superlative  (-issimus)  is  a  double  form ;  perhaps  for  -ios- 
tiznus  (comparative  and  superlative),  or  possibly  for  -ist-tixnus  (two  superlatives). 
The  endings  -limus  and  -rlxnus  are  formed  by  assimilation  ((ii./)  from  -timus 
and  •aixnus.  The  comparative  and  superlative  thus  formed  are  new  stems,  and 
are  not  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  forms  of  inflection. 
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Most  derivatives  in  -Icus,  -idus,  -aiis,  -Slria,  -His,  -tQus,  -undus, 
-timus,  -inuB,  -Ivus,  -5ru8,  with  compounds  (as  dSgener,  inops)  are 
also  compared  by  means  of  magis  and  m&zimS. 

e.  Participles  when  used  as  adjectives  are  regularly  compared :  as, — 

pati^uB,  patient ;  patientior,  patientisaimus. 
apertus,  open;  apertior,  apertissimus. 

/.  A  form  ot  diminutive  is  made  upon  the  stem  of  some  compara- 
tives :  as,  grandius-culuB,  a  bitle  larger  (see  §  164.  ay 

2.    Irregular  and  Defective   Comparison. 

90.  Several  adjectives  have  in  their  comparison  irregu- 
lar forms :  as,  — 

/bonus,  melior,  optimus,  good^  better^  best. 
J  malus,  peior,  pessimus,  bad^  worse,  worst,  — 

k  mSgnus,  maior,  m&zimus,  great,  greater,  greatest, 
U>arvus,  minor,  minimus,  small,  less,  least. 
multus,  plus  (n.)  (§  86.  b),  plurimus,  much,  more,  most* 
multi,  plurSs,  pliirimi,  many,  more,  most, 

nSquam  (indecl.),  nSquior,  uSquissimus,  worthless  (ct.  §  87./.  2) 
'^  frtigi  (indecl.),  frug^ior,  fnigaiissimus,  tiseful,  worthy  (cf.  §  87./*.  2). 
dezter,  dexterior,  dextimus,  on  the  right,  handy. 
Note.  —  These  irregularities  arise  from  the  use  of  different  stems  (cf.  §  89.  c). 

91.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  appear  with- 
out a  Positive  :  ^  — 

a.  The  following  are  formed  from  stems  not  used  as  adjectives :  — 

cis,  citra  (adv.  on  this  side)  :  citerior,  citimus,^//^^r,  hit  her  most. 
in,  intriL  (prep.  ///,  within)  :  anterior,  intimus,  inner,  inmost, 

erae,  pro  (prep,  before)  :  prior,  pxUmMB,  former,  first, 
rope  (adv.  near) :  propior,  proximus,  nearer,  next. 
ultriL  (adv.  beyond)  :  ulterior,  VLltiioxiB,  farther,  farthest, 

b.  Of  the  following  the  positive  forms  are  rare,  except  when  used  as 
nouns  (generally  in  the  plural)  :  — 

1  The  forms  in  -tra  and  -terus  were  originally  comparative  (cf.  alter),  so  that 
the  comparatives  in  -terior  are  double  comparatives.  Inferus  and  superus  are 
comparatives  of  a  still  more  primitive  form  (cf.  the  English  comp.  in  -er). 

The  superlatives  in  -timus  (-tumus)  are  relics  of  old  forms  of  comparison ; 
those  in  -mus  like  imus,  summus,  primus,  are  still  more  primitive.  Forms 
like  extremus  are  superlatives  of  a  comparative.  In  tact,  comparison  has  always 
been  treated  with  an  accumulation  of  endings,  as  children  ^^y further erzxiA  further  est 
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ezteruB,  exterior,  extrfemuB  (eztimus),  outer ^  outmost, 
<|lnferu8],  inferior,  infimus  (imus),  lower,  lowest  (§  82.  d) 

[poBterua],  posterior,  postrSmus  (postumus),  latter^  last, 
^[supems],  superior,  suprfimus  or  summus,  higher ^  highest, 

rhe  plurals,  ezterl,  foreigners  j  inf eri,  the  gods  below ;  poster!, 
posterity ;  superl,  the  heavenly  gods,  are  common 

c.  From  iuvenis,  youth,  seuez,  old  man  (cf.  §  88.  b),  are  iormed  the 
comparatives  iHnior,  younger,  senior,  older.  For  these,  however, 
minor  nSltfl  and  maior  nSltii  are  sometimes  used  (nSltil  being  often 
omitted).  The  superlative  is  regularly  expressed  by  minimus  and 
m&jdmns,  with  or  without  natfl. 

Note.  —  in  these  phrases  n&ttl  is  ablative  of  specification  (see  §  253). 

a.  In  the  following,  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  comparison  is  wanting: 

1.  The  positive  is  wanting  in  dSterior,  dSterrimus;  ocior,  ocis- 
simus ;  potior,  potissimus. 

2.  The  comparative  is  wanting  in  bellus,  caesius,  falsus,  fidus 
(with  its  compounds),  inclutus  (or  inclitus),  invictus,  invltus, 
novns,  pius,  sacer,  vafer,  vetus  (§  89.  /z). 

3.  The  superlative  is  wanting  in  Sctuosus,  agrestis,  alacer,  arcSl- 

nus,  caecus,  diutumus,  e^lis,  ingSns,  iSiunus,  longinquus,  oblf- 

quus,  opimus,  proclivis,  propinquus,  satur,  sSgnis,  sSrus.  suplnus, 

Burdus,  taciturnus,  tempestivus,   teres,   vicinus,   and   in    some 

adjectives  in  -Ilis. 

Note.  —  Many  adjectives  —  as  aureus,  golden  —  are  from  their  meaning 
incapable  of  comparison;  but  each  language  has  its  own  usage  in  this  respect. 
Thus  nigrer,  glossy  black,  and  candidus,  shining  white,  are  compared ;  but  not 
ftter  or  albus,  meaning  absoltUe  dead  black  or  white  (except  that  Plautus  once 
has&trior). 

3.   Comparison  of    Adverbs. 

92.  The  comparative  of  Adverbs  is  the  neuter  accusa- 
tive of  the  comparative  of  the  corresponding  Adjective; 
the  superlative  is  the  Adverb  in  -6  formed  regularly  from 
the  superlative  of  the  Adjective  :  as,  — 

cftrfi,  dearly  (from  c&rus,  dear')  :  cSrius,  cSrissime. 

miserS  (miseriter),  wretchedly  (from  miser,  wretched)  :  miserius, 

miserrimfi. 
leviter  (from  levis,  light) :  levius,  levissimS. 
audftcter  (audftciter)  (from  aud&z,  bold) :  audiicius,  audSlcissimfi. 
benS,  well  (from  bonus,  ^^7^?^)  :  melius,  optimfi. 
malS,  iU  (from  malus,  bad)  :  pfiius,  pessimfi. 
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The  following  are  irregular  or  defective :  — 

diii,  long  (in  time)  ;  diiitius,  diutisaimS. 

potius,  rather ;  potissimum,  y?rj/  o/a/t,  in  preference  to  all, 

saepe,  often  ^  saepius,  oftener^  again  ^  saepissimS. 

satis,  enough ;  satius,  preferable, 

secus,  otherwise;  secius,  worse, 

multum  (multo),  magis,  mSximS,  much,  tnore,  most, 

parum,  not  enough,  minus,  less,  minimS,  least. 

4.   Signification. 

^^  93.   Besides  their  regular  signification  (as  in  English), 
the  forms  of  comparison  are  used  as  follows  :  — 

a.  The  Comparative  denotes  a  considerable  or  excessive  degree  of  a 
/Quality ;  as,  brevier,  rather  short ;  audScior,  too  bold, 

b.  The  Superlative  (of  eminence)  often  denotes  a  very  high  degree 
of  a  quality  without  implying  a  distinct  comparison :  as,  mSbdmus 
numerus,  a  very  great  number.  With  quam,  vel,  or  unus  it  aenotes 
the  highest  possible  degree:  as,  quam  pliirimi,  as  many  as  possible; 
quam  mSzimS  potest  (mSlzimS  quam  potest),  as  much  as  can  be ; 
virum  tinum  doctissimum,  the  one  most  learned  man. 

c.  With  quisque,  each,  the  superlative  has  a  peculiar  signification. 
Thus  the  phrase  ditissimus  quisque  means,  all  the  richest  (each 
richest  man)  ;  primus  quisque,  all  the  first  (each  first  man  in  his 
order). 1 

Two  superlatives  with  quisque  imply  a  proportion :  as,  — 

sapientissimus  quisque  aequissimo  anim5  moritur  (Cat.  Maj. 
23),  the  wisest  men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity, 

d.  A  high  degree  of  a  quality  is  also  denoted  by  such  adverbs  as 
admodum,  valdS,  very,  or  by  per  or  prae  in  composition  (§  170.  ^)  : 
as,  valdS  malus,  very  ^^<^  =  pessimus ;  permSlgnus,  very  great; 
praealtus,  very  high  (or  deep), 

e.  A  low  degree  of  a  quality  is  indicated  by  sub  in  composition :  as, 
subrusticus,  rather  clownish;  or  by  minus,  not  very;  minimS,  not 
at  all;  parum,  not  enough ;  non  satis,  not  much, 

f  The  comparative  mSUorSs  has  the  special  signification  of  an- 
cestors (cf.  §§  88.  a,  91.  c), 

g.  The  comparative  minorSs  often  mea.ns  descendants, 
t.  ■  —         . 

1  As  in  taking  things  one  by  one  off  a  pile,  each  thing  is  uppermost  when  you 
take  it. 
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NUMERALS. 
1.    Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 

94.  Cardinal  numbers  are  the  regular  series  of  numbers 
used  in  counting.  Ordinal  numbers^  are  adjectives  de- 
rived from  these  to  express  order  or  place. 

Note.  —  Cardinal  numbers  answer  the  question  quot  ?  how  many  ?  Ordinal 
numbers,  the  question  quotus  ?  which  in  order?  one  of  how  many? 

These  two  series  are  as  follows  :  — 


^ 

CARDINAL. 

ORDINAL.               ROMAN  NUMERALS. 

I. 

iinus,  una,  unum,  one. 

primus,  -a,  -Mm,  Jirst. 

I. 

2. 

duo,  duae,  duo,  two. 

secundus  (alter),  second. 

II. 

3- 

tres,  tria,  three. 

tertius,  third. 

III. 

4- 

quattuor  (quatuor) 

quartus 

rv. 

5- 

quirique 

qulntns 

V. 

6. 

sex 

sextus 

VI. 

7. 

septem 

Septimus 

VII. 

8. 

octo 

octavus 

VIII. 

9- 

novem 

nonus 

IX. 

10. 

decern 

decimus 

X. 

n. 

undecim 

undecimus 

XI. 

12. 

duodecim 

duodecimus 

XII. 

13. 

tredecim  (decern  et  tres) 

tertius  decimus 

XIII. 

14. 

quattuordecim 

quartus  decimus 

XIV. 

IS- 

quTndecim 

qulntus  decimus 

XV. 

16. 

sedecim 

sextus  decimus 

XVI. 

17- 

septendecim 

Septimus  decimus 

XVII. 

18. 

duodeviginti  (octodecim) 

duodevicensimus 

XVIII. 

19. 

undevlginti  (novendecim) 

undevlcensimus 

XIX. 

20. 

viginti 

vicensimus  (vigensimus) 

XX. 

21. 

viginti  unus 

vlcensimus  primus 

XXI. 

{or  unus  et  viginti) 

(unus  et  vlcensimus,  etc.) 

1  The  Ordinals  (except  secundus,  tertius,  octavus)  are  formed  by  means 
of  the  same  suffixes  as  superlatives.  Thus  decimus  (compare  the  form  inflznus) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  ten ;  primus  is  a  superlative  of  the  stem 
ofprS;  the  forms  in  -tus  (quftrtus,  quintus,  sextus)  may  be  compared  with 
the  corresponding  Greek  forms  in  -tosj  and  with  trpwros,  superlative  of  'irp6; 
n5DU8  is  contracted  from  novimus ;  while  the  others  have  the  regular  superlative 
ending  -elxnus.  Of  the  exceptions,  secundus  is  a  participle  of  sequor ;  and 
alter  is  a  comparative  form  (compare  -Tepos  in  Greek).  The  multiples  of  ten 
are  compounds  of  the  unit  with  a  fragment  of  decern :  as,  vlgrintl  =  dvl-grinti 
(duidecem-ti?). 
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CARDINAL. 

ORDINAL.               ROMAN 

NUMERALS. 

30- 

triginta 

tricensimus 

XXX. 

40. 

quadraginta 

quadragensimus 

XL. 

50. 

quTnquaginta 

qulnquagensimus 

L. 

60. 

sexaginta 

sexagensimus 

LX. 

70. 

septuaginta 

septuagensimus 

LXX. 

80. 

octoginta 

octogensimus 

LXXX. 

90. 

nonaginta 

nonage  nsimus 

XC. 

100. 

centum 

centensimus 

C. 

lOI. 

centum  (et)  unus,  etc,  ^    centensimus  primus, 

etc. 

CI. 

200. 

ducenti,  -ae,  -a 

ducentensimus 

CC. 

300. 

trecenti 

trecentensimus 

CCC. 

400. 

quadringenti 

quadringentensimus 

CCCC. 

500. 

quTngenti 

quingentensimus 

13,  or  D. 

600. 

sexcenti  ^ 

sexcente  nsimus 

DC. 

700. 

septingenti 

septingentensimus 

DCC. 

800. 

octingentl 

octingentensimus 

DCCC. 
^CCCC. 

900. 

nongenti 

nongentensimus 

1000. 

mille  -^ 

mille  nsimus 

CIO,  or  M. 

5000. 

quTnque  milia  (millia) 

quinquiens  millensimus 

I3D. 

10,000. 

decem  mIlia  (millia) 

deciens  millensimus 

CCIDD. 

100,000. 

centum  milia  (millia) 

centiens  millensimus 

CCCI333. 

^  Note.  —  The  forms  in  -ensiznus  are  often  written  without  the  n:  as,  vice- 

siznuB,  etc. 

'  a.  For  the  mflection  of  unus,  see  §  83.     It  often  has  the  meaning 

"^N^  of  same  or  only.  The  plural  is  used  in  this  sense ;  but  also,  as  a  simple 
numeral,  to  agree  with  a  plural  noun  of  a  singular  meaning :  as,  una 
castra,  one  camp  (cf.  §  95.  ^). 

The  plural  occurs  also  in  the  phrase  tini  et  alteri,  one  party  and 
the  other  (the  ones  and  the  others). 

b,  Duo,i  two,  and  ^mbo,  both,  are  thus  declined  :  — 


NOM. 

duo 

duae 

duo 

Gen. 

duorum 

duarum 

duorum 

DAT. 

duobus 

duabus 

du5bu8 

Acc. 

duos  (duo) 

duas 

duo 

Abl. 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

c.  TrSs,  tria,  three,  is  an  i-stem,  and  is  regularly  declined  like  the 
plural  of  levis  (see  §  84).  The  other  cardinal  numbers,  up.  to  centum 
(100),  are  indeclinable. 

1  The  form  in  -o  is  a  remnant  of  the  dual  number ^  which  was  lost  in  Latin,  but 
is  found  in  cognate  languages. 
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The  forms  octSdecim,  novendecim  are  rare,  duodSviginti,  un- 
dSvigintt  being  used  instead.  Similar  forms  for  higher  numbers  are 
occasionally  found:  as,  duodSquadr&gint&,  thirty-eight '^  fLndScen- 
turn,  ninety-nine, 

d.  The  hundreds,  up  to  1000,  are  o-stems,  and  are  regularly  declined 
like  the  plural  of  bonus. 
y^e.  Mille,  a' thousand^  is  in  the  singular  an  indeclinable  adjective. 
In  the  plural  (mnia^^cjnfilia,  thousands),  it  is  used  as  a  neuter  noun, 
with  a  genitive  plural.  Thus,  cum  mille  hominibus,  with  a  thousand 
men ;  but  cum  duobus  mQibuB  hominum,  with  two  thousand  men> 

Note. — The  singular  mille  is  sometimes  found  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative:  as,  mille  hominum  misit;  but  in  the  other  cases  only  in 
connection  with  the  same  cs^e  of  milia:  as,  cum  octd  mllibus  peditum 
mille  equitum,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse. 

/.  The  ordinals  are  o-stems,  and  are  declined  like  bonus, 

2.  Distributives. 

95*  Distributive  Numerals  are  declined  like  the  plural 
of  bonus. 

Note. — These  answer  to  the  interrogative  quoteni  ?  how  many  of  each,  or  at  a 
timet  zs, — 


1.  sTngulT,  one  by  one. 

2.  hini,  two-and'two. 

3.  term,  trim 

4.  quaterni 

5.  qulni 

6.  sen! 

7.  septeni 

8.  octoni 

9.  noveni 

10.  denl 

11.  undeni 

12.  duodeni 

13.  term  denl,  etc. 


18.  octonT  denl  or 

duodevicenl 

19.  noveni  deni  or 

Gndevicem 

20.  vlceni 

21.  viceni  singull,  etc, 
30.  trice  ni 
40.  quadrageni 
50.  quTnquageni 


60.  sexageni 


100.  centeni 
200.  ducenl 
300.  treceni 
400.  quadringeni 
500.  quingenl 
600.  sesceni 
700,  septingeni 
800.  octingeni 
900.  nongeni 
1000.  mille ni 
2000.  bina  milia 
10,000.  dena  milia 
100,000.  centena  milia 


70.  septuagem 
80.  octogeni 
90.  nonage  nl 

Distributives  are  used  as  follows :  — 

a.  In  the  sense  ot  so  many  apiece  or  on  each  side:  as.  singula 
singulis,  one  apiece  (one  each  to  each  one) ;  agri  septSna  idgera 
plCbl  divlsa  sunt,  i.e.  seven  jugera  to  each  citizen  (seven  jugera  each), 
etc. 


1  Or,  in  poetry,  cum  bis  mille  hominibus,  with  twice  a  thousand  men. 
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b.  Instead  of  Cardinals,  to  express  simple  number,  when  a  noun  is 
plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning :  as,  bina  castra,  two  camps  (duo 
castra.  would  mean  two  forts).  But  the  plural  tlni  is  used  (instead  of 
singuli),  to  signify  one  (see  §  94.  «),  and  trini  (not  term)  for  three, 

c.  In  multiplication:  as,  bis  bma,  twice  two  \  ter  septfinis  diSbus, 
in  thrice  seven  days. 

d.  By  the  poets  instead  of  cardinal  numbers,  particularly  where/«/rj 
or  sets  are  spoken  of:  as,  bina  hastilia,  two  shafts  (two  in  a  set). 

3.  Numeral.  Adverbs. 

96.  The  Numeral  Adverbs  answer  the  question  quotiSna 
(quoUSs),  how  many  times ^  how  often, 

1.  semel,  once.  12.  duodeciens  40.  quadragiens 

2.  bis,  twice,  13.  terdeciens  50.  quinquagiens 

3.  ter,  thrice,  14.  quaterdeciens  60.  sexagiens 

4.  quater  15.  quindeciens  70.  septuagiens 

5.  quinquiens  (-es)  16.  sedeciens  80.  oct5giens 

6.  sexiens  (-es)  17.  septiesdeciens  90.  nonagiens 

7.  septiens  (-es)  i-8.  duodevTciens  100.  centiens 

8.  octiens  19.  undeviciens  200.  ducentiens 

9.  noviens  20.  vTciens  300.  trecentiens 

10.  deciens  21.  semel  et  viciens,  ^/^.     1000.  mlliens 

11.  undeciens  30.  triciens  10,000.  deciens  mlliens 

Note.  —  They  are  used,  in  combination  with  mille,  to  express  the  higher 
numbers :  as,  ter  et  triciens  (centena  milia)  sestertium,  3,300,000  sesterces. 
Forms  in  -ns  are  often  written  without  the  n :  as,  quinquies. 

4.   Other  Numerals. 

97.  The  adjectives  simplex,  single,  duplex,  double,  two-fold, 
triplex,  quadru-,  quincu-,  septem-,  decem-,  centu-,  sfisqui-  (i>^), 
multi-plex,  manifold,  are  called  Multiplicatives. 

a.  Proportionals  are :  duplus,  triplus,  etc.,  twice  as  great,  etc. 

b.  Temporals  :  bimus,  trimus,  of  two  or  three  years'^  age;  biennis, 
triennis,  lasting  two  or  three  years;  bimSstris,  trimSstris,  of  two  or 
three  months;  biduum,  bieunium,  a  period  of  two  days  ox  years, 

c.  Partitives:  blnarius,  ternarius,  of  two  (yc  three  parts, 

,  d.  Fractions  :  dimidia  pars  (dimidium) ,  a  half;  tertia  pars,  a  third, 

Noi'E.  —  But  fractions  are  regularly  expressed  by  special  words  derived  from  Ss 
{a  pound)  and  the  numerals:  as,  triSns,  a  third;  bes,  two-thirds, 

e.  Other  derivatives  are:  unio,  unity;  bini5,  the  two  (of  dice); 
primanus,  of  the  first  legion;  primarius,  of  the  first  rank;  dfinSLrius, 
a  sum  of  10  asses;  binus  (distributive),  double^  etc. 
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Chapter  V.  —  Pronouns. 
98.    Pronouns  have  special  forms  of  declension. 

Note.  —  These  special  forms  are,  in  general,  survivals  of  a  more  primitive  form 
of  declension  than  that  of  nouns. 

1.   PersoBal  Pronouns. 

The  Personal  pronouns  of  the  /ir^t  person  are  ego,  /,  nSa,  we ;  oi 
the  second  person  y  tu,  thou^  vbs^ye  ox  you, 

FIRST  PERSON. 

NoM.  ego,/;  hob,  we; 

Gen.  xaei,ofme;  nostrum,  {txi),  of  us ; 

Dat.  mi  hi  (ml),  to  me;  nobis,  to  us; 

Ace.  m^,me;  nos,  us; 


Voc.  

Abl.  m6,  dy  me ;  ndbis,  by  us. 

SECOND  PERSON. 

NoM.  tu,  thou ;  v5s,  ye  or  you ; 

Gen.  tui,  you ;  vostrum,  vostrl;  vestrfLm  (tri) 

DAT.  tibi  vobis 

Ace.  tg  vos 

Voc.  tu  vos 

Abl.  tS  vobis 

a.  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  —  he,  she,  it,  they. — 
are  wanting  in  Latin,  a  demonstrative  being  sometimes  used  (see  §  loi). 

b.  The  plural  nos  is  often  used  for  the  singular  ego ;  the  plural  vos 
never  for  the  singular  tu. 

c.  Old  forms  are  genitive,  mis,  tis ;  accusative  and  ablative  mSd, 
tfid  (cf.  §  70.  h). 

2.  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

Reflexive  pronouns  are  used  in  the  Oblique  Cases  to  refer  to  the 
Subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause  (see  §  196). 

a.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Personal 
pronouns  are  used  as  Reflexives :  as,  m6  contulT,  /  went  (I  betook 
myself) ;  t6  laudfts,  you  praise  yourself;  nobis  persu^dSmus,  we 
persuade  ourselves. 
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h.  The  reflexive  pronoun  of  the  Third  Person  has  a  special  form  used 
only  in  this  sense,  the  same  for  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is  thus 
declined :  — 

Gen.  suI,  of  himself,  herself  themselves. 

DAT.  sibi,  to  himself,  herself  themselves. 

PiCQ,  b6  (s8s6),  himself  herself  themselves. 

Abl.  bS  (sSsS),  by  himself,  herself  themselves. 

S18  (genitive)  and  s6d  (accusative  and  ablative)  are  ancient. 


3.  Possessive  Pronouns. 

The  Possessive  pronouns  are,  for  the  first  person :  mens,  my^  noster, 
our  I  for  the  second  person:  tuus,  thy,  your,  voster,  veatei,  your; 
for  the  third  person :  suus,  his,  her,  their.  These  are  declined  like 
adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  (see  §§  81,  82).  But 
mens  has  regularly  mi  (rarely  mens)  in  the  vocative  singular  mascu- 
line. 

Note.  —  Suus  is  only  reflexive,  referring  to  the  subject.  For  a  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  not  referring  to  the  subject,  the  genitive  of  a  demon- 
strative must  be  used.  Thus,  patrem  suum  occldit,  he  killed  his  {ovtri)  father ; 
but  patrem  Sius  occldit,  he  killed  his  (somebody  else's)  father, 

99,  In  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Personal,  Reflexive, 
and  Possessive  pronouns  it  is  to  be  observed  that  — 

a.  To  express  Possession  and  similar  ideas  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns must  be  used,  not  the  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive 
pronouns  (cf.  §  197.  a).  Thus,  my  father  is  pater  mens,  never  pater 
mei. 

b.  The  forms  nostrum,  vostrum,  etc.,  are  Ms^d.  partitively :  as, — 

unusquisque  nostrum,  each  ofte  ofus;  so 
vostrum  omnium,  of  all  of  you. 

Note.  —  The  forms  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  really  the 
genitives  of  the  possessives :  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostri,  vostri,  gen.  sing,  neuter : 
nostrtlm,  vostrtim,  gen.  plu.  masc.  or  neuter  contracted.  So  in  early  and  later 
Latin  we  find  Una  vestrftrum,  one  of  you  {women). 

c.  The  genitives  mei,  tul,  sul,  nostri,  vestrl,  are  chiefly  used 
objectively  (see  §  213.  n.):  as, — 

memor  sis  nostri,  be  mindful  ofus  (me). 
.     m6  tul  pudet,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
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d.  The  reciprocals  one  another  and  eMh  other  are  expressed  by  inter 
b6  or  alter  . . .  alterum :  as, — 

alter  alterius  5va  frangit,  they  break  each  other'^s  eggs  (one  ...  of 
the  other). 

inter  sS  amant,  they  love  one  another  (they  love  among  them- 
selves). 

e.  The  preposition  cum,  with^  is  joined  enclitically  with  the  ablative 
of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns :  as,  tScum  loqujltur,  he  talks 
with  you. 

f.  To  the  personal  and  reflexive  (and  sometimes  to  the  pos- 
sessive) pronouns  certain  enclitics  are  joined  for  emphasis:  -met 
to  all  except  tCl  (nom.) ;  -te  to  tu  (tnte,  also  tutimet) ;  -pte  to 
the  ablative  singular  of  the  adjectives,  and  in  early  Latin  to  the 
others:  as, — 

v5smetipB5B  pr5diti8, /^2/  betray  your  own  very  selves. 
Budpte  pondere,  by  its  own  weight, 

4.  DemonBtrative  Pronouns. 

lOO.  The  Demonstrative  pronouns  are  hic,  thisi  iB,  ille,  iBte, 
that ;  with  the  Intensive  ipae,  self,  and  Idem,  same.^ 

a.  Hie  is  a  later  form  of  ollus  (olle),  which  is  sometimes  used 
by  the  poets;  a  genitive  singular  in  -I,  -ae,  -1,  occurs  in  ille  and 
iBte. 

b.  late  is  sometimes  found  in  early  writers  in  the  form  ate,  etc., 
with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first  syllable ;  and  the  first  syllable  of  ipae 
and  ille  is  very  often  used  as  short  in  early  poetry. 

c.  IpBe  is  compounded  of  Ib  and  -pae  (for  -pte,  from  the  same  root 
as  potia)  (cf.  §  99./"),  meaning  self.  The  former  part  was  originally 
declined,  as  in  reftpae  (for  rS  eSlpae),  in  fact.  An  old  form  ipaua 
occurs. 

Idem  is  the  demonstrative  ia  with  the  afiix  -dem. 


1  These  demonstratives  are  combinations  of  o-  and  i-stems,  which  are  not 
clearly  distinguishable.  HIc  is  a  compound  of  the  stem  ho-  with  the  demonstra- 
tiye  enclitic  -co,  which  appears  \v  full  in  early  Latin  (lilce),  and  wheti  followed  by 
the  enclitic  -ne  (hlcine).  In  most  of  the  cases  -ce  is  shortened  to  -c,  and  in  many 
lost ;  but  it  is  often  appended  for  emphasis  to  forms  that  do  not  regularly  retain  it 
(as  tafUuBOe).  In  early  Latin  -c  alone  is  retained  in  some  of  these  (bOrunc). 
me  and  late  are  sometimes  found  with  the  same  enclitic :  illlc,  illaec,  illQc ; 
also  illOc  (ace.  or  abl. :  {  xoi.  p.  67). 
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[§  101 


101.  The  demonstratives  are  used  either  with  nouns 
as  Adjectives,  or  alone  as  Pronouns.  From  their  signifi- 
cation they  cannot*  (except  ipse)  have  a  vocative.  They 
are  thus  declined  :  — 


hie,  this. 

is,  that. 

Sing. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

NOM. 

hfc 

haec 

hoc 

is 

ea 

id 

Gen. 

huiuB 

h^ua 

huius 

Sius 

Sius 

Sius 

DAT. 

huic 

huic 

huic 

ei 

ei 

ei 

Ace. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

eum 

eam 

id 

Abl. 

hoc 

h&c 

h5c 

e5 

ea 

eo 

Plur. 

NOM. 

hi 

hae 

haec 

i(ei) 

eae 

ea 

Gen. 

horum 

h&rum 

horum 

e5rum 

etrum 

eorum 

DAT. 

hiB 

hiB 

his 

• 

eis  oris 

Ace. 

h58 

hSLa 

haec 

eos 

eas 

ea 

Abl. 

hiB 

hiB 

his 

eis  oris 

Sing. 

iUe,  that. 

ipse,  self. 

NOM. 

ine 

iUa 

illud 

ipse 

ipsa 

ipsum 

Gen. 

illius 

illius 

illius 

ipsius 

ipsius 

ipsius 

DAT. 

illl 

illl 

ill! 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsi 

Ace. 

ilium 

illatn 

illud 

ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

Voc. 

ipse 

ipsa 

ipBum 

Abl. 

ill5 

ilia 

ilia 

ip85 

ipsa 

ipsa 

Plur. 

NOM. 

« 

illl 

iUae 

ilia 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Gen. 

illoruxn 

iliarum 

illorum 

ipsorum  ipBarum 

ipsorum 

DAT. 

m;s 

iUis 

illis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

Ace. 

iUoa 

mas 

ilia 

ipsds 

ipsfts 

ipsa 

Voc. 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Abl. 

illTn 

illis 

illis 

ipBis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

SINGULAR. 

N.   idem         e&dem  idem 

G.    Siusdeai  Siusdem  Siusdem 

D.   eidem       eidem  eidem 

Ac.  eundem    eandem  idem 

Ab.  e5dem      eSdem  eodem 


idem,  the  same. 

PLURAL. 

idem  (ei-)   eaedem       e&dem 
e5rundem  eSrundem  eSrundem 

eisdem  or  isdem 
eosdem      e&sdem       e&dem 

efsdem  or  iisdem 


iste,  ista,  istud,  that  (yonder),  is  declined  like  ille. 
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Ule  and  iste  are  combined  with  the  demonstrative  -ce.      Thus :  — 

SinfT*          M.             F.  N.  M.               F.              N. 

NoM.  illlc      illaec  ill5c  (illfio)  istic  '  iataec  istdc  (iatiic) 

Acc.  illunc  illanc  illoo  (illiic)  istnnc  istanc  istdo  (istflc) 

Abl.  ill5o     ill&c  illoc  istoc  iattc  istdc 

Plur. 

N.,  Acc.  —     illaec  istaec 

a.  For  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  hic  the  old  form  hibus  is 
sometimes  found ;  haec  occurs  (rarely)  for  hae. 

b.  The  normal  forms  illT,  isti  (gen.),  and  illae,  istae  (dat.),  are 
found ;  also  the  nominative  plural  istaece,  illaece  (for  istae,  illae). 

f.  The  plural  forms  I,  is,  Idem,  Isdem,  are  often  written  IT,  iis,  etc. 
Obsolete  forms  are  eae  (dat.  for  ei),  and  eSlbus  or  ibus  (dat.  plur. 
for  Is).    For  ei  are  found  also  Si  and  gi. 

d.  By  composition  with  ecce  or  Sn,  behold  I  are  formed  ecoum, 
eccam,  eccds,  eco&a;  eccillum,  Sllum,  Sllam,  Silos,  SUSs; 
eccistam.    These  forms  are  dramatic  and  colloquial. 

e.  The  combinations  huiusmodi  (htUuscemodl),  SiusmodI,  etc., 
are  used  as  indeclinable  adjectives,  equivalent  to  talis,  such:  as,  rSs 
SiusmodI,  such  a  thing  (a  thing  of  that  sort:  compare  §  215). 

102.  In  the  use  of  these  demonstratives  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  — 

a.  HIc  is  used  of  what  is  near  the  speaker  (in  time,  place,  thought, 
or  on  the  written  page).  It  is  hence  called  the  demonstrative  of  the 
first  person.  It  is  sometimes  used  of  the  speaker  himself;  sometimes 
for  "the  latter"  of  two  persons  or  things  mentioned  in  speech  or  writ- 
ing ;  more  rarely  for  "  the  former,"  when  that,  though  more  remote  on 
the  written  page,  is  nearer  the  speaker  in  time,  place,  or  thought, 

b.  Hie  is  used  of  what  is  remote  (in  time,  etc.) ;  and  is  hence  called 
atit  demonstrative  of  the  third  person.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  mean 
"  the  former"  (see  under  hlo,  a) ;  also  (usually  following  its  noun) 
of  what  is  famous  or  well-known ;  often  (especially  the  neuter  illud) 
to  mean  "  the  following." 

I  The  Intensive  -ce  is  also  found  in  numerous  combinations :  as,  hHiuBce, 
bonce,  hSrunce,  h&runce,  hOsce,  hlsce  (cf.  n.,  p.  65),  illlusce,  Isce ;  also 
with  the  interrogative  -ne,  in  h5clne,  h5scine,  isttlcine,  illlclne,  etc.  The 
intensive  -pee  is  found  in  the  forms  eapse  (nom.),  eumpse,  eampse,  e5pse, 
(abL). 
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e,  Iste  is  used  of  what  is  between  the  two  others  in  remoteness : 
often  in  allusion  to  the  person  addressed, — hence  called  the  demon" 
strative  of  the  second  person.  It  especially  refers  to  one's  opponent  (in 
court,  etc.),  and  frequently  implies  a  kind  of  contempt. 

d.  Is  is  a  weaker  demonstrative  than  the  others  and  does  not  denote 
any  special  object,  but  refers  to  one  just  mentioned,  or  to  be  afterwards 
explained  by  a  relative.  It  is  used  oftener  than  the  others  as  a  personal 
pronoun  (see  §  98. 1,  ^i) ;  and  is  often  merely  a  correlative  to  the  relative 
qui :  a3)  eum  quern,  one  whom ;  earn  consulem  qui  non  dubitet 
(Cic),  a  consul  who  will  not  hesitate, 

e.  Ipse  may  be  ased  with  a  personal  pronoun  of  either  person,  as 
nos  ipsl  (ndsmetipsi),  we  ourselves  ;  or  independently  (the  verb  con- 
taining the  pronoun,  or  the  context  implying  it),  as  ipsi  adestis,/^« 
are  yourselves  present  I  or  with  a  noun,  as  ipsl  fontSa  (Virg.),  the  very 
fountains. 

Note.  —  In  English,  the  pronouns  Aitnsgl/,  etc,  axe  used  both  intensively  (as, 
Ae  will  come  himself)  and  reflexively  (as,  he  will  kill  himself)  :  in  Latin  the  former 
would  be  translated  by  ipse ;  the  latter,  by  sS  or  Bes§. 

/.  The  pronouns  hlc,  ille,  and  is  are  used  to  point  in  either  direction, 
back  to  something  just  mentioned  or  forward  to  something  about  to  be 
mentioned.  The  neuter  forms  are  especially  used  to  refer  to  a  clause, 
phrase,  or  idea :  as,  est  illud  quidem  vel  mSziiuum  animum  vidSre 
(Tusc.  i.  22,  52),  that  is  in  truth  a  very  great  thing  to  see  the  souL 

5.  Relative  Pronouns. 
103.   The  relative  pronoun  qui,  who^  whichy  is  thus  de- 
clined :  — 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

NOM. 

qui 

quae 

quod 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

ciiius 

c^us 

c^us 

qu5ram 

quSlrum 

quorum 

DAT. 

cui 

cui 

cui 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Ace. 

quern 

quam 

quod 

quos 

qufis 

quae 

Abl. 

quo 

quSl 

quo 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

6.  Interrogative  and  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

104.  The  interrogative  or  indefinite  quis  (qui),  wkof 

which  ?  any,  is  declined  in  the  Singular  as  follows :  — 

NoM.  quis  (qui)  quae  quid  (quod) 

Gen.  cfLius  cSius  cuius 

DAT.  cui  cui  cui 

Acc.  quern  quam  quid  (quod) 

Abl.  qu5  quft  qu5 
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The  Plural  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Relative.  The  singular  quia 
is  rare  as  an  indefinite  (see  §  105.  d). 

Note. — The  Relative,  Interrogative,  and  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  originally  of 
the  same  Stem,  and  the  forms  for  the  most  part  are  the  same  (compare  \  103  with 
§  104).  The  stem  has  two  forms,  quo-  and  qui-.i  The  interrogative  sense  is 
doubtless  the  original  one. 

-  Case-Forms.  —  a*  The  relative  has  always  qui,  quae,  quod.  The 
interrogative  and  indefinite  have  quia,  quae,  quid,  substantive^  and 
qu^  quae,  quod,  adjective:  as,  quia  vocat?  who  calls  f  quid  vidSa? 
what  do  you  seef  qui  homo  vocat?  what  man  calls  f  quod  templum 
vid6B  ?  what  temple  do  you  seef 

NoTK— But  qui  is  often  used  without  any  apparent  adjective  force ;  and  quia 
is  very  common  as  an  adjective,  especially  with  words  denoting  a  person :  as,  qui 
nQminat  in§?  who  calls  my  namef  quia  diea  fuit?  what  day  was  it  f  quia 
homd?  what  man  f  but  often  qui  hoind?  what  sort  of  a  manf  n§aci5  qui  aia, 
I  know  not  who  you  are, 

d.  Old  forms  for  the  genitive  and  dative  are  quoiua,  quoi. 

€.  The  form  qui  is  used  for  the  ablative  of  both  numbers  and  all 
genders ;  but  especially  as  an  adverb  (how,  by  which  way,  in  any  way), 
and  in  the  combination  quicum,  with  whom,  as  an  interrogative  or  an 
indefinite  relative. 

d,  A  nominative  plural  qu6a  (stem  qui-)  is  found  in  early  Latin. 
The  dative  and  ablative  quia  (stem  quo-)  is  old,  but  not  infrequent. 

e.  The  preposition  cum  is  joined  enclitically  to  all  forms  of  the 
ablative,  as  with  the  personal  pronouns  (§  99.  e) :  as,  quocum,  qui- 
cum, quibuacum. 

Note. — But  occasionally  cum  precedes  as  with  other  words:  as,  cum  qu5 
(Juv.  4.  9), 

/.  The  accusative  form  quom,  cum  (stem  quo-)  is  used  only  as  a 
conjunctive  adverb,  meaning  when  or  since. 

g.  The  adjective  uter  is  used  as  an  interrogative  and  indefinite  rela- 
tive.   It  is  declined  as  an  adjective  of  three  terminations  (see  §  83). 

Note.— This  word  is  probably  the  comparative  of  the  stem  quo-;  cf.  intrS 
(P*  56,  foot-note),  and  Greek  irSr tpos, 

105.  The  pronouns  quia  and  qui  appear  in  various  com- 
binations. 


1  From  qui-  are  formed  quia,  quid,  quern,  quibua,  qui  (abl.) ;  while  qvil, 
Quae  (nom.),  are  probably  lengthened  forms  of  qu5-,  qu&-  (see  §  32,  decl.  z), 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  demonstrative  particle  i. 
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a.  The  adverb  -cumque  (-cunque)  (cf.  quisque)  added  to  the 
relative  makes  an  indefinite  relative,  which  is  declined  like  the  simple 
word :  as,  quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcumque,  whoever ^  what-' 
ever  I  ctUuBCunque,  etc 

Note. — This  suffix,  with  the  same  meaning,  may  be  used  with  any  relative :  as, 
qu&liscumque,  of  whatever  sort;  quandOcuxnque  (also  rarely  qtiandOque), 
whenever;  ubicumque,  wherever, 

b.  The  interrogative  form  doubled  makes  an  indefinite  relative :  as, 
quisquis,  whoever  (so  utut,  however y  ubiubi,  wherever).  Of  quia- 
quis  both  parts  are  declined,  but  the  feminine  is  wanting  in  classic  use : 
thus  — 

NoM.       quisquis  (qulqui)  quidquid  (quicquid) 

Ace.        quemquem  quidquid  (quicquid) 

Abl.        qu5qu5        qufiquft      qu5qu5 
Plur.  NOM.       quIquX 

D.,  Abl.  quibusquibus 

Note. — This  compound  is  rare,  except  in  the  forms  quisquis,  quicquid,  and 
qu5qu5.  The  case-form  Quamquam  is  used  only  as  a  conjunction,  meaning 
although  (strictly  however),  Qulqui  (nom.  sing.)  is  an  early  and  quftquft  a  late 
form.  The  grammarians  give  also  a  regular  genitive  and  dative.  Cuicuimodi 
is  used  like  a  genitive,  but  is  probably  locative. 

c.  Indefinite  compounds  are  the  following:  quidam,  a^  a  certain; 
quispiam,  any  ;  quivlii,  quilibet,  any  you  please  ;  quisquam,  any  at 
all.  Of  these  the  former  part  is  declined  like  quis  and  qui,  but  they 
all  have  both  quod  (adjective)  and  quid  (substantive)  in  the  neuter. 

d.  The  indefinite  quis,  otherwise  rare,  is  found  in  the  compounds 
aliquis,  some  one,  and  the  combinations  si  quis,  if  any;  n6  quis,  lest 
any,  that  none;  acquis,  num  quis,  whether  any^  and  a  few  others. 

These  are  declined  like  quis,  bu£  have  generally  qua  instead  of 
quae,  except  in  the  nominative  plural  feminine.  The  forms  aliquae, 
ecquae,  nominative  singular  feminine,  occur  rarely. 

Note.  —  The  compounds  quispiam,  aliquis,  and  quisquam  are  often  used 
instead  of  quis  with  si,  ne,  and  num,  and  are  rather  more  emphatic,  as  EU  quis, 
Many  one,  si  aliquis,  if  sopte  one,  si  quisquam,  if  any  one  {ever,  cL  A). 

These  compounds  are  thus  declined  :  — 

Sing.  aliquis,  some. 

Nom.  aliquis  (aliqui)  aliqua  aliquid  (aliquod) 

Gen.  aUcfLius 

DAT.  alicui 

Ace.  aliquem  aliquam  aliquid  (aliquod) 

Abl.  aliqu5  aliqufi  aliquo 
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Plur. 

NoM.  aliqul  aliquae  aliqua 

Gen.  aliquorum         aliquftnim       aliquorum 
DAT.  aliquibuB 

Acc.  aliquoB  aliqufis  aliqua 

Abl.  aliquibus 

The  forms  in  -qui  and  -quod  are  adjective;  those  in  -quia  and 
-quid,  substantive :  as,  aliquod  bonum,  some  good  thing i  but  aliquid 
boni,  something  good  (something  of  good). 

Note. — Aliquis  is  compounded  with  all-,  old  stem  of  alius  (p.  49,  foot-note). 
But  the  meaning  other  usually  disappears. 

^.  The  enclitic  particle  que  added  to  the  interrogative  gives  a  uni- 
versal :  as,  quisque,  every  one,  uterque,  either  of  two,  or  hoth.  In  this 
combination  quia  is  regularly  declined. 

In  the  compound  finusquisque,  every  single  one,  both  parts  are 
declined,  and  they  are  sometimes  separated  by  other  words. 

QuotuB  quisque  has  the  signification  how  many,  prayf  often  in  a 
disparaging  sense. 

yi  The  relative  and  interrogative  have  rarely  a  possessive  adjective 
ctUuB  (-a,  -um),  whose  i  and  a  patrial  cfiifiB  (cuiSt-),  of  what  country, 

g,  Quantus,  how  great,  qu&lis,  of  what  sort,  are  derivative  adjectives 
from  the  same  stem  as  the  interrogative.  They  are  used  as  interrogative 
or  relative,  corresponding  to  the  demonstratives  tantus,  t&lis  (§106). 

h,  Quisquam,  with  fUlus,  any,  unquam,  ever,  usquam,  anywhere, 
are  chiefly  used  in  negative  sentences,  or  where  there  is  an  implied 
negative,  as  in  interrogative  or  conditional  sentences,  or  after  quam, 
than;  sine,  without;  viz,  scarcely:  as,  necquisquam  ex  figmine 
taxit5,  and  nobody  from  that  great  throng;  si  quisquam  est  timidus, 
is  ego  Bum,  if  any  one  is  timorous,  lam  the  man ;  sine  ullo  domino, 
without  any  master;  an  quisquam  usquam  gentium  est  aequ6 
miser?  why  I  is  there  anybody  anywhere  in  the  world  so  wretched? 

i,  Quisnam  is  emphatic:  pray,  whof  ecquis  and  numquis  are 
compounded  from  the  indefinite  particle  fin  and  the  interrogative  num ; 
they  mean  not  who,  but  any  in  a  question:  as,  ecquis  nos  videt?  does 
any  one  see  usf  num  quid  h5c  dubit&s,  do  you  at  all  doubt  this? 

7.  Correlatives. 
106.   Many  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  and  ad- 
verbs have  corresponding  demonstrative,  relative,  interrog- 
ative^ and  indefinite  forms.     Such  parallel  forms  are  called 
Correlatives.    They  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 
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DEMONSTR.        RELATIVE. 

iB,  that  qui,  who 

tantuB,  so  great  quantus 


t&lis,  such 
ibi,  there 
eo,  thither 
e§,  that  way 
inde,  thence 
turn,  />i^M 
tot,  j^  many 


quSUis 

ubi 

quo 

qufi 

unde 


INTERROG,    INDEF.  RELATIVE.    INDEF. 

quia?  ze/i^/ quiBquiB,ze/^^^z/^r  aliquiB,*^^^ 
quantus  ?  (quantuscumque)  aliquantus 
qu&lis  ?       (qu&liscumque)      

ubiubi 

quoqu5 

qu&qufi 
(undecumque) 


ubi? 

qu6? 

qua? 

unde  ? 

quom,cumquand5?    (cumcumque) 
quot  quot?  quotquot 


totiSs,  so  often  quotifis       quotiSs  ?    (quotiescumque) 


alicubi 

aliqu5 

aliqufi 

alicunde 

aliquand5 

aliquot 

aliquotiSs 


a.  The  forms  tot  (originally  toti),  so  many ^  quot,  how  (as)  many^ 
aliquot,  several^  totidem,  as  many,  are  indeclinable,  and  may  take 
any  gender  or  case:  as,  per  tot  annos,  tot  proeliis,  tot  imperfitorSs 
(Cic),  so  many  commanders,  for  so  many  years,  in  so  many  battles, 

b.  The  relative  word  in  a  pair  of  correlatives  is  often  to  be  rendered 
simply  CLS ;  thus,  tantum  argent!  quantum  aeris,  as  much  (of)  silver 
as  (of)  copper, 

c.  A  frequent  form  of  correlative  is  found  in  the  ablative  quo  or 
quant5,  by  how  much  ;  eo  or  tantd,  by  so  much,  used  with  compara- 
tives (rendered  in  English  the  , . .  the)  ^ ;  as, — 

qu5  magia.c5n&ri8,  eo  longius  progrederis,  the  more  you  try, 
the  farther  on  you  get  (by  which  the  more,  etc.,  by  that  the 
farther). 

107.  Certain  relative  and  demonstrative  adverbs  are 
used  correlatively  as  conjunctions  :  as,  — 

ut  (rel.)  . . .  ita,  sic  (dem.),  as  (while)  , ,  ,  so  (yet), 

tam  (dem.)  .  .  .  quam  (rel.),  so  (as)  ,  .  ,  as, 

cum  (rel.)  . .  .  turn  (dem.),  both  , , ,  and;  while . ,  ,so  also;  not  only 
• . .  but  also. 

Compare  et . . .  et,  both , , ,  and;  aut  (vel)  . . .  aut  (vel),  either .... 
or ;  aive  (seu)  . . .  sive ;  utrum  . .  .  an,  whether  ,  , ,  or. 


1  In  this  phrase  the  is  not  the  definite  article  but  a  pronominal  adverb,  being  the 
Anglo-Saxon  )>y,  the  instrumental  case  of  the  pronoun  |)aet,  that.  This  pronoun 
is  used  both  as  demonstrative  and  relative.  Thus  the .  • .  /4tf  corresponds  exactly 
to  qu5  . . .  e5. 
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Chapter  VI. —  Verbs. 

I.- INFLECTION    OF    THE   VERB 
1.  Voice,  Mood,  Tense. 

108.  The  inflection  of  the  Verb  denotes  Voice,  Mood, 
Tense,  Number,  and  Person. 

a.  The  Voices  are  two :  Active  and  Passive. 

b.  The  Moods  are  four:  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and 
Infinitive.^ 

c.  The  Tenses  are  six,  viz.: — 

1.  For  continued  action.  Present,  Imperfect,  Future. 

2.  For  completed  action,  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect. 

d.  Person  and  Number.  —  There  are  separate  terminations  for 
each  of  the  three  Persons,  —  first,  second,  and  third,  —  both  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  plural. 

2.  Noun  and  Adjective  Forms. 

109.  The  following  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  are  also 

included  in  the  inflection  of  the  Latin  Verb  :  — 

a.  Four  Participles,^  viz. :  — 

Active :  the  Present  and  Future  Participles. 
Passive :  the  Perfect  Participle  and  the  Gerundive.* 
d.  The  Gerund  :  this  is  in  form  a  neuter  noun  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, used  only  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular.    A  corresponding 
nominative  is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive  (see  §  114.  note). 
c.  The  Supine:  see  §§  71.  «  and  114.  d, 

3.  Defective  Forms. 

110.  Special  forms  for  some  of  the  tenses  are  wanting 
in  certain  parts  of  the  verb  :  — 

1  The  Infinitive  is  strictly  a  case  of  an  abstract  noun,  expressing  the  action  of 
the  verb  (p.  lao./)  ;  but  it  plays  so  important  a  part  in  verbal  construction,  that  it 
is  properly  treated  as  a  part  of  the  verb. 

3  The  Participles  are  Adjectives  in  inflection  and  meaning  (see  §  25.  ^),  but 
have  the  power  of  Verbs  in  construction  and  in  distinguishing  time. 

*  The  Gerundive  is  also  used  as  an  adjective,  indicating  necessity  or  duty  (see 
{  113.  </).    In  late  use  it  became  a  Future  Passive  Participle. 
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a.  The  Subjunctive  mood  wants  the  Future  and  the  Future  Perfect 
In  most  constructions,  these  tenses  are  supplied  without  ambiguity  by 
the  Present  (or  Imperfect)  and  the  Perfect  (or  Pluperfect) ;  for 
originally  all  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  referred  to  future  time.  In 
some  constructions  the  want  is  supplied  by  the  future  participle  with 
the  proper  tense  of  the  verb  signifying  to  be:  as,  cum  secfitunis 
sit,  since  he  will  follow, 

b.  In  the  Passive  voice  in  all  moods  the  tenses  of  completed  action 
(Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect)  are  supplied  by  the  Perfect 
Participle  with  the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  of  the  verb  signifying 
TO  BE :  as,  occisus  est,  he  was  killed. 

c.  In  the  Imperative  mood,  the  only  tenses  are  the  Present  and  the 
Future. 

d.  In  the  Infinitive  mood  the  Present  (active  and  passive)  and  the 
Perfect  (active)  only  are  formed  by  inflection.  A  Future  in  the  active 
voice  is  formed  by  the  Future  Participle  with  the  infinitive  signifying 
TO  BE:  as,  am&turus  esse,  to  be  going  to  love;  in  the  passive,  by 
the  Former  Supine  with  iri  (infin.  pass,  of  ire,  to  go):  as,  amfitum 
iri,  to  be  about  to  be  loved.    For  the  Perfect  passive,  see  b  above. 

II. -SIGNIFICATION    OF    THE    FORMS    OF    THE   VERB. 

1.  Voices. 

111.  The  Active  and  Passive  Voices  in  Latin  generally 
correspond  to  the  active  and  passive  in  English;  but  — 

a.  The  passive  voice  often  has  a  Reflexive  meaning :  as,  induituv 
vestem,  he  puts  on  his  (own)  clothes  i  Turnus  vertitur,  Turnus  turns 
(himself). 

Note. — This  use  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  Middle  voice,  and  is 
doubtless  a  survival  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  passive  (§  ii8.  note). 

b.  Many  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  passive  form,  but  with  an  active 
or  reflexive  meaning.  These  are  called  Deponents  {deponentia),  i,e.y 
verbs  which  have  laid  aside  {deponere)  the  active  form  and  the  passive 
meaning  (see  §  135). 

2.  Moods. 

112.  The  Moods  of  the  Latin  verb  are  used  as  follows: 

a.   The  Indicative  Mood  is  used  for  direct  assertions  and  interro- 
gations:  as,  —  valSsne?  valeo,  are  you  well?  1  am  well;  and  also 
in  some  other  idiomatic  forms  of  predication. 
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b.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  has  many  idiomatic  uses,  as  in  commands^ 
conditions y  and  various  dependent  clauses.  It  is  frequently  translated 
by  the  English  Indicative ;  sometimes  by  means  of  the  auxiliaries  may^ 
might,  would,  should i  sometimes  by  the  (rare)  Subjunctive ;  sometimes 
by  the  Infinitive ;  and  often  by  the  Imperative,  especially  in  prohibi- 
tions.    Thus  — 

eftmuB,  let  us  go. 

cum  vSnisBet,  when  he  had  come. 

adsiun  ut  videam,  I  am  here  to  see  (that  I  may  see). 

til  n6  qnaesieris,  cb  not  thou  inquire. 

n6in5  est  qui  ita  ezXatiinet,  there  is  no  one  who  thinks  so. 

befituB  BIB,  may  you  be  blessed. 

n6  abeat,  let  him  not  depart. 

quid  morer,  why  should  I  delay  f 

sunt  qui  putent,  there  are  some  who  think. 

imperat  ut  Bcrlbam,  he  orders  me  to  write  (that  I  write). 

nescid  quid  scrlbam,  I  know  not  what  to  write. 

licet  eSLB,you  may  go  (it  is  permitted  that  you  go). 

cave  cadftB,  don't  fall. 

vereor  n6  eat,  I  fear  he  will  go. 

vereor  ut  eat,  I  fear  he  will  not  go. 

bI  moneam  audiat  (pres.),  if  I  should  warn,  he  would  hear. 

bI  vocftrem  audlret  (imperf.),  if  I  were  (now)  calling,  he  would 

hear, 
quae  cum  dIziBBet  abiit,  and  when  he  had  saidthis^  he  went  away. 

Note.  —  The  Latin  Subjunctive  is  often  translated,  formally,  by  means  of  the 
Ejiglish  auxiliaries  may^  mighty  could^  would^  etc.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Indica- 
tive, because  the  English  has  no  subjunctive  in  general  use.  But  the  Latin  uses  the 
subjunctive  in  many  cases  where  we  use  the  indicative ;  and  we  use  a  colorless 
auxiliary  in  many  cases  where  the  Latin  employs  a  separate  verb  with  more  definite 
meaning.  Thus,  /  may  write  is  often  not  sciibam  (subj.),  but  licet  mibl 
BCiibere ;  /  can  write  is  possum  scribere ;  /  would  write  is  sciibam, 
scilberem,  or  scribere  velim  (vellem) ;  I  should  write,  («/;etc.),  scriberem 
(bI)  . . . ,  or  (implying  duty)  oportet  m§  scribere. 

c.  The  Imperative  is  used  for  exhortation,  entreaty,  or  command ; 
but  its  place  is  often  supplied  by  the  Subj'unctive  (§§  266,  269). 

d.  The  Infinitive  is  used  chiefly  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  as  the 
subject  or  object  of  another  verb  (§§  270,  2ji.a).  In  special  con- 
structions it  takes  the  place  of  the  Indicative,  and  may  be  translated  by 
that  mood  in  English  (see  "Indirect  Discourse,"  §  335  if.)- 

Note.  —  For  the  Syntax  of  the  Moods,  see  §  264  if. 
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3.  ParticipleB. 

113.  The  Participles  of  the  Latin  verb  are  used  as 
follows: — 

a.  The  Present  participle  (ending  in  -ns)  has  commonly  the  same 
meaning  and  use  as  the  English  participle  in  -ing  :  as,  vocfins,  caUing\ 
legentSa,  reading,     (For  its  inflection,  see  egfins,  §  85). 
^    b.  I.  The  Future  participle  (ending  in  *fbii8)  is  oftenest  used  to  ex- 
press what  is  likely  or  about  to  happen. 

Note. — When  thus  used  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  TO  BE  it  forms  what  is 
called  the  First  Periphrastic  conjugation  (see  §  129) :  as,  iirbs  est  cftstlra,  the 
city  is  about  to  fall:  m&nsariis  eram,  I  was  going  to  siay. 

2.  It  is  also  used,  more  rarely,  to  express  purpose  (see  §  293.  ^)  :  as, 
vSnit  audlt^ruB,  he  came  to  hear  (about  to  hear). 

c.  The  Perfect  participle  (ending  in  -tus,  -sub)  has  two  uses :  — 

1.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  English  Perfect  Passive  parti- 
ciple in  -ED:  as,  t6ctua,  sheltered i  acceptus,  accepted \  Ictus,  having 
been  struck  \  and  often  has  simply  an  adjective  meaning :  as,  acceptus, 
acceptable, 

2.  It  is  also  used  to  form  certain  tenses  of  the  passive  (§  no.  ^) :  as, 
vocfituB  est,  he  was  (has  been)  called. 

Note. — There  is  no  Perfect  Active  or  Present  Passive  participle  in  Latin.  The 
perfect  participle  of  deponents,  however,  is  generally  used  in  an  active  sense,  as 
secfltus,  having  followed.  In  the  case  of  other  verbs  some  different  construction 
is  used  for  these  missing  participles :  as,  cum  venisset,  having  come  (when  he 
had  come)  ;  equit&ttl  praemiSBG,  having  sent  forward  the  cavalry  (the  cavalry 
having  been  sent  forward);   dum  verber&tur,  while  he  is  (being)  struck 

(=  TVTr6fltU0S^, 

d.  I.  The  Gerundive  (ending  in  -ndua)  is  often  used  as  an  adjective 
implying  obligation  or  necessity  (ought  or  must)  :  as,  audiendua  est, 
he  must  be  heard. 

Note. — When  thus  used  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  it  forms  the  Second 
Periphrastic  conjugation  dSIigrendus  erat,  he  ought  to  have  been  chosen  (§  129). 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases  the  Gerundive  commonly  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  Gerund  (cf.  §  114.  <z),  though  its  construction  is  different. 
(For  examples,  see  §  295  ff.) 

e.  The  Participles  may  all  be  used  as  simple  adjectives;  and  the 
present  and  perfect  participles  are  sometimes  compared  as  adjectives : 
as,  amftns,  axnantior,  more  fond  i  dnsctus,  dllSctisBiinua,  dearest. 

f.  The  Present  and  Perfect  participles  are  (like  adjectives)  often 
used  as  nouns,  especially  in  the  plural  (§  i83):  as,  regentSa,  rulers 
(those  ruling) ;  mortal,  the  dead. 


§§  113-15.]         Gerund  and  Supine;  Tenses.  yj 

^.  As  an  adjective,  the  participle  is  often  used  predicatively  to  indi- 
cate some  special  circumstance  or  situation :  as,  morit^X  vos  8alflt&« 
mu8,  we  at  the  point  of  death  (about  to  die)  salute  you, 

4.  Oerund  and  Supine. 

114.  The  Gerund  and  Supine  are  used  as  follows:  — 

a.  The  Gerund  is,  in  form,  the  neuter  singular  of  the  Gerundive. 
It  is  a  verbal  noun,  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  English  verbal 
noun  in  -ing  (§  295) :  as,  loqnendl  cauaa,y^7r  thi  sake  of  speaking. 

Note. —  In  this  use  the  Gerund  is  found  only  in  the  oblique  cases.  A  corre- 
sponding nominative  is  supplied  by  the  Infinitive:  thus,  sciibere  est  Utile, 
wriHng  (to  write)  is  useful;  but,  ars  8Crn)endI,  the  art  of  writing, 

b.  The  Supine  is  in  form  a  noun  of  the  fourth  declension  (§  71.  /z), 
found  only  in  the  accusative  ending  in  -turn,  -sum  and  the  ablative  (or 
dative,  probably  both)  ending  in  -tCl,  -sii.  These  are  sometimes  called 
the  Former  and  the  Latter  Supine.  The  Former  is  used  after  verbs  and 
the  Latter  after  adjectives  (§§  302,  303) :  as, — 

1.  v6nit  BpectS.tum,  he  came  to  see, 

2,  miraibile  dictu,  wonderful  to  tell, 

5.  Tenses. 

115.  The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  of  two  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  Of  continued  action, 

1.  Present:  scrlbd,  T am  writing, 

2.  Imperfect  :  scxTbfibam,  /  was  writing, 
3..  Future:  BOxVoaxa,  / shall w?^te. 

2,  Of  completed  action, 

4.  Perfect:  actfp&lf  / have  written,  / wrote. 

5.  Pluperfect:  scrlpseram,  I  had  written, 

6.  Future  Perfect  :  scripserd,  /  shall  have  written. 

a.    Tenses  of  the  Indicative. 

a.  The  tenses  of  the  Indicative  have,  in  general,  the  same  meaning 
as  the  corresponding  tenses  in  English ;  but  are  in  some  cases  dis- 
tinguished differently  in  their  use.    Thus  — 

I.  The  Future  or  Future  Perfect  is  often  used  in  subordinate  clauses 
where  we  use  the  Present :  as,  — 

si  quid  hab6b5  dab5,  if  l  have  (shall  have)  any  things  Twill  give, 
com  v6ner5  scrlbam,  when  I  come  (shall  have  come),  I  will  write. 
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2.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  are*  often  used  to  express  continued 
diction  where  the  English  uses  tenses  of  completed  action :  as,  — 

iam  diiL  aegr5t5, 1  have  long  been  (and  still  am)  sick, 
iam  dia  aegr5t&bam,  I  had  lofig  been  (and  still  was)  sick. 

Note. — Here  the  Perfect,  aegrr5t&vl,  would  imply  that  I  am  now  well;  the 
Pluperfect,  that  I  was  well  at  the  past  time  designated. 

b.  The  Imperfect  is  used  to  describe  in  past  time  a  continued  action 
or  a  condition  of  things :  as,  scrlbSbat,  he  was  writing;  ftrdSbat, ;'/ 
was  on  fire, 

c.  The  Perfect,  having  two  separate  uses,  is  divided  into  the  Perfect 
Definite  and  the  Perfect  Historical  (or  Indefinite). 

1.  The  Perfect  Definite  represents  the  action  of  the  verb  as  com- 
pleted in  present  time,  and  corresponds  to  the  English  (present-  or  com- 
pound-) perfect :  as,  scripsi,  I  have  written, 

2.  The  Perfect  Historical  narrates  a  simple  act  or  state  in  past  time 
without  representing  it  as  in  progress  or  continuing.  It  corresponds 
to  the  English  past  or  preterite  and  the  Greek  aorist:  as,  scrlpsit,  he 
wrote;  arsit,  it  blazed  up, 

b.    Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

d.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  are  chiefly  used  in  dependent 
clauses,  following  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  (see  §  286) ;  but 
have  also  special  idiomatic  uses  (see  Syntax,  §§  266  if.,  283,  308). 

Ill.-PERSONAL    ENDINGS. 

116.  Verbs  have  regular  terminations^  ios  each  of  the 
three  Persons,  both  singular  and  plural,  active  and  passive. 
These  are:  — 

Sing.  ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

1.  -m  (-6  or -I):  am-6, 1  love,  -r :  amo-r,  I  am  loved. 

2.  -s :  ama-8,  thou  lovest,   -ris  or -re :  ama-ris,  thou  art  loved, 

3.  -t :  ama-t,  he  loves,         -tur :         ama-tur,  he  is  loved, 

Plur.  ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

1.  -mus:  2im3rin.VLa,we love,   -mur:        zma-mui,  we  are  loved. 

2.  -tis:  kmsi-tiaf  you  love,     -mini:       ama-nnni,  you  are  loved. 

3.  -nt:  zma-nt,  they  love,     -ntur:       axnsi-ntux,  they  are  loved. 


1  These  terminations  are  fragments  of  old  Pronouns,  whose  signification  is  thus 
added  to  that  of  the  verb-stem  (compare  p.  19,  note  i).  But  the  ending  -mini  in 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  passive  is  a  remnant  of  the  participial  form  found 
in  the  Greek  -jutros,  and  has  supplanted  the  proper  form,  which  does  not  appear  in 
Latin.    It  is  thought  by  some  scholars  that  -nt  has  a  similar  origin. 
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Note.  —  The  present  indicative  of  the  active  voice  has  lost  the  -m,  and  ends 
in  the  modified  stem-vowel  -0  except  in  sum  and  inquam  (§§  119,  144.  b).  This 
5  stands  for  in  blended  in  sound  with  a  preceding  vowel  (ain5  =  famft-m).  The 
perfect  the  future  perfect,  and  the  future  in  -b5  have  also  lost  the  -m. 

a.  The  Perfect  Indicative  active  has  the  special  terminations :  — 

Sing.  2.  -sti:  amav-i-sti,  thou  lavedst, 

Plur.  2.  -Btis :  amav-i-stis,  you  loved, 

3.  -Srunt  or-Sre :  amav-6nint  (-€re),  they  loved, 

b.  The  Imperative  has  the  following  terminations :  — 

Singr*  ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

2.  — ;  ama,  love  thou.  -re :       ama-re,  be  thou  loved. 

.   2.  -to :  ama-t6,  thou  shall  love,  -tor :     ama-tor,  thou  shall  be  loved, 

3.  -to :  ama-to,  let  him  love,    -tor :     ama-tor,  let  him  be  loved. 

Plur. 

2.  -te :  ama-te,  love  ye.  -mini :  ama-mini,  be  ye  loved. 

2,  -t6te :  2Lmart6te,ye  shall  love, 

3. -nto:  2iVCi2i-nto.  let  them  love,  -ntoi :  zrm,-ntOT,  let  them  be  loved. 


IV.-FORMS    OF    THE    VERB, 

117.  Every  Latin  verb-form  (except  the  adjective  and 
noun  forms)  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  viz. :  — 

1.  The  Stem  (see  §  21).  This  is  either  the  root  or  a  modification 
or  development  of  it. 

2.  The  Ending,  consisting  of — 

a,  the  signs  of  mood  and  tense. 

b.  the  personal  ending  (see  §  116). 

Note  I.  —  Thus  in  the  verb  voca-vi-t,  he  called,  the  root  is  VOC,  modified 
into  the  verb-stem  VOCft-,  which  by  the  addition  of  the  tense  sign  -uI  (-vi) 
becomes  the  perfect  tense  vocftvi ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  personal  ending  (-t) 
of  the  third  person  singular. 

Note  2. — These  endings  are  of  various  origin.  In  none  of  them,  however, 
is  the  tense  or  mood  sign  strictly  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  personal  ter- 
minations. All  verb-forms  are  either  inherited  from  a  time  when  the  elements  were 
stin  significant  and  could  still  be  compounded,  or  are  imitations  of  such  inherited 
forms. 

118.  The  Verb-endings,  as  they  are  formed  by  the  signs 
for  mood  and  tense  combined  with  personal  endings,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 
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-J 
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" 

ACTTTB. 

PASSIVE. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Present, 

Sing.  I. 

-« 

**            A 

'-m 

-or 

-r 

2. 

3- 

-S 

-t 

-fi 
-t 

-ria^TT-re 
-tur 

-ria^^r-re 
-tur 

Plur,  I. 

•muB 

-muB 

-mur 

-mur 

2. 

-tis 

1  o'o 

.tia 

-mini 

l» 

-mini 

3- 

-nt 

-a 

-nt 

-ntur 

L-ntur 

Ifnperfeet, 

Sing.  I. 

-ba-xn 

•re-m 

-ba-r 

-re-r 

2. 

-ba-B 

-rfi-B 

-bfi-rlB  (-re) 

-r6-ria  (-re) 

3- 

-bat 

-re-t 

-bfi-tur 

-rS-tur 

/y«r.  I. 

-bft-muB 

-r6-muB 

-bSL-mur 

-r6-mur 

2. 

-ba.-tis 

-r6-tia 

-b&-minl 

-r6-minl 

3- 

-ba-nt 

-re-nt 

-ba-ntur 

-re-ntur 

Indicative 

FuU 

«re. 

Indicative. 

1.  ii.> 

IIL  IV. 

1.  u. 

ni.  IV.* 

^/«^.  I. 

.b-6 

-tf-m 

-bo-r 

•^ 

-fl-r 

2. 

3- 

-bi-B 
-bi-t 

^-B 

-be-ria  (-re 
bi-tur 

-/-ria  (-re) 
-/-tur 

*^ 

G<- 

/V«r.  I. 

•bi-mue 

^^11^ 

-/-mu8 

>bi-mur 

1-9 

•/-mur 

2. 

-bi-tia 

-/-tia 

.bi-minl 

l» 

-/-mini 

3- 

-bu-nt 

^.SgJJ 

.-tf-nt 

bu-ntur 

.-^ntur 

Indic. 

SUBJ.    JPcrj 

feet. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

6*/«r.  I. 

-I 

-eri-m 

Bum 

aim 

2. 

-i-Btl 

-eri-fi 

-tUB  (-ta, 
-turn) 

ea 

ala 

3- 

-i-t 

■€ri-t 

^ 

.eat 

ait 

/V«r.  I. 

-i-muB 

-eri-muB 

r  aumne 

\ 

almua 

2. 

-i-fitiB 

-eri-tia 

-tl(-tae, 
-ta) 

eatia 

altia 

3- 

-Sm-nt^TT-Sre 

-eri-nt 

• 

.aunt 

Bint 

Tlupi 

yirfe€st» 

Sing,.  I. 

2. 

-era-xn 
-erft-« 

-iBBe-m 

-iBB6-B 

-tuB  (-ta, 
-tum^ 

eram 
erSla 

eaaem 
eaaSa 

3- 

-era-t 

-iaae-t 

' 

.erat 

eaaet 

/y^r.  I. 

-erft-muB 

-isBS-muB 

a.*  /  ^>_ 

'  eramiia 

eaaemus 

2. 

-erS-tdB 

-iBB6-tiB 

-ti(-tae, 
-ta) 

erfitia 

eaaetia 

3- 

-era-nt 

-iaae-nt 

y 

1 

.  erant 

eaaent 

1  These  numerals  refer  to  the  four  conjugations  given  later  (see  {  122). 
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8i 


Sing.  I.  -er-5 

2.  -eri-s 

3.  -eri-t 

Plur.  I.  -eri-muB 

2.  -eri-tia 

3.  -eri-nt 


"Futwre  Perf^e^ 


-tUB(-ta, 
-turn) 


-tT(-tae, 
-ta) 


'er6 

oris 

.erit 

erimns 

eritia 

emnt 


Imperative. 

Preaent, 

Sing,  2.  —     Plur,  2.  -te  I    Sing.  2.  -re      Plur,  2.  -mini 

Future, 


2.  -t5 

3.  -t6 


2.  -tote 

3.  -nto 


2.  -tor 

3.  -tor 


2.  — 

3.  -ntor 


For  convenience  a  table  of  the  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  of  the 
verb  is  here  added. 

Infinitives. 


Tres,    -re  (Pres.  stem) 
Per/,    -isse  (Perf.  stem) 
xsu,     -tQniB  (-a,  -um)  esse 


I 


i.lLlV.-rl;  III.  -1 

-tus  (-ta,  -turn)  esse 
-turn  fri 


Participles. 


Tres,    -ns,  -ntis 
j>erf.      

Vuu      -tHruB,  -a,  -urn 

Gerund. 
-ndX,  -nd5,  -ndum,  -nd5 


€ter. 


-tuB,  -ta,  -turn 
-ndus,  -a,  -um 

Supine. 
-turn,  -tH 


Note. —  The  1  of  the  Perfect,  which  in  early  Latin  is  always  long  except  before 
-muSy  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is  probably  in  all  cases  a  part  of  the  stem,  as  it  is 
in  dedl,  stetl,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  vowel  a.  In  the  suffixes  -vi  (of  un- 
known origin)  and  -el  (akin  to  those  of  Greek  t^^i^a  and  Skr.  adiksham)^  and  in  the 
perfects  of  consonant-roots,  it  seems  to  be,  but  probably  is  not,  a  mere  connecting 
vowel.  The  8  before  -tl  and  -tie  is  also  anomsilous.  Most  scholars  regard  it  as  a 
remnant  of  es;  but  it  may  be,  like  the  personal  endings,  of  pronominal  origin. 

The  Passive  is  a  middle  (or  reflexive)  form  peculiar  to  Latin  and  Celtic,  and  of 
uncertain  origin. 

The  Verb  Sum, 
119.  The  verb  sum,  be^  is  both  irregular  and  defective, 
having  no  gerund  or  supine,  and  no  participle  but  the 
future. 

Its  conjugation  is  given  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  its  importance 
for  the  inflection  of  all  other  verbs. 
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Principal  Parts  :  Pres.  sum,  Infin.  esse,  Perf.  ful, 

Fut.  Part,  futtirus. 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Pre«eni. 

Sing.  I. 

sum,  I  am. 

Bimi 

2. 

Ss,  M^w  tfr/  (^'tfw  are). 

sis 

3- 

est,  ^<?  (j-^,  /^)  is. 

Bit 

Plur,  I. 

BumuB,  we  are. 

sImuB 

2. 

estis,  you  are. 

BitiB 

3- 

sunt,  M^  c;r^. 

Bint 

ImperfetAi, 

^/«g;  I. 

eram,  I  was. 

eBsem  (forem) 

2. 

et^,  you  were. 

essfiB  (for6s) 

3- 

erat,  ^  (j^^,  /V)  «/«^. 

esset  (foret) 

/V«r.  I. 

er&muB,  we  were. 

e8s6mus 

2. 

erSLtis,  you  were. 

esBStiJEi 

3- 

erant,  they  were. 

essent  (fprent) 

, 

future. 

6y«f.  I. 

er6,  /  shall  be. 

2. 

eria,  you  will  be. 

3- 

erit,  he  will  be. 

/y«r.  I. 

erixnuB,  we  shall  be. 

2. 

eritda,  you  will  be. 

3- 

erunt,  they  will  be. 

rerfecU 

»sy«^.  I. 

fuI,  /was  {have  been). 

fuerim 

2. 

fuisti,  you  were 

fueriB 

3- 

fuit,  he  was. 

fuerit 

Plur.  I. 

fuimuB,  we  were. 

fuerixnuB 

2. 

fuistiB,  you  were. 

fueritls 

3- 

f ufirunt,  f u6re,  they  were. 

fuexint 

Pluperfect, 

^/«^.  I. 

fueram,  I  had  been. 

fuisBexn 

2. 

fuer&s,  you  had  been. 

fuiss^B 

3- 

fuerat,  he  had  been. 

fuisset 

/y^r.  I. 

fuerSmus,  we  had  been. 

fuissSmus 

2. 

fuerStiB,  you  had  been. 

fuiss^tis 

3- 

fuerant,  they  had  been. 

fuissent 

1  All  translations  of  the  subjunctive  are  misleading,  and  hence  none  is  given, 
see  §  112.  A> 
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JE%cew«i9  Perfect, 

Sing,  I.  ivLBX^,  I  shall  have  been,      Plur*  i.  fxierim\is,iue  shall  have  been, 

2.  fvLeriByyouwill  have  been.  2.  fvLerit\Byyou  will  have  been. 

3.  f uerit,  ^^  will  have  been .  3.  f uerint,  Ihey  will  have  been . 

Imperative. 
jpresent.  Sing".  2.  Ss,  ^^  Ihou.  Plur.  2.  este,  ^^j^^. 

j^Vfure.  2.  eBt6,  Ihou  shalf  be.  2.  eat6te,  ye  shaU  be. 

3.  esto,  ^tf  j^/z//  3^.  3*  Biint5,  M^?y  j^//  ^^. 

Infinitive. 

Present,   esse,  /^7  ^^. 

Perfect,   fuisse,  to  have  been. 

:Future.  fore  or  fut^us  esse,  lo  be  about  to  be. 

Participle. 
:Futiwre.  futiixuB,  -a,  -iuxiy  about  to  be. 

a.  The  present  participle,  which  should  be  f  sfins  (compare  Sanskrit 
sant)^  appears  in  that  form  in  ab-B6nB,  prae-sgns ;  and  as  Sns  (com- 
pare JV)  in  pot-6n8.  The  simple  form  Sns  is  sometimes  found  in  late 
or  philosophical  Latin  as  a  participle  or  abstract  noun,  in  the  forms 
fins,  being  \  entia,  things  which  are. 

b.  Rare  Forms. — Indicative:  Future,  escit,  escunt  (strictly  an 
inchoative  present,  see  §  167.  a). 

Subjunctive :  Present,  siem,  siSs,  siet,  aient ;  fuam,  fuSLs,  fuat, 

fnant ;  Perfect,  fHvimus ;  Pluperfect,  fHvisset. 

Note. —  For  essem,  etc,  forem,  f orSs,  etc.,  are  often  used  without  difference 
of  meaning. 

120.  The  verb  sum  appears.ln  numerous  compounds, 
which  will  be  treated  under  Irregular  Verbs  (§137). 

Note. — The  root  of  the  verb  sum  is  es,  which  in  the  imperfect  is  changed  to 
£R  (see  §  II.  a.  i),  and  in  many  cases  is  shortened  to  s.  Some  of  its  modifications, 
as  found  in  several  languages  more  or  less  closely  related  to  Latin,  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table, — the  "  Indo-European  **  being  the  primitive  or  theoretic  form, 
and  the  form  syam  corresponding  to  the  Latin  sim  (siem)  :  — 


INDO-fcUROPBAl 

(•                 SANSKRrr. 

GRBBK. 

LATIN. 

UTHUANIAN. 

es-mi 

as-mi 

syam  (opt) 

tfitii}- 

s*um 

es-mi 

es-ei 

as~i 

syas 

iffffP^ 

es 

es-i 

es-tl 

as-t! 

syat 

i<nl 

es-t 

es-ti 

s-masl 

s-mas 

syama 

ifffiiv 

s-umus 

es-me 

B-tasl 

s-tha 

syata 

iari 

es-tis 

es-te 

8<aatl 

s-anti 

syus 

fyra 

8-unt 

es-ti 

The  Perfect  and 

Supine  stems,  fui-,  f utHro- 

,  are  kindred  with  the  Greek  ^^u,  and 

with  the  English  be. 

1  Old  form. 
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The  Three  Sterna. 

121.  The  parts  of  the  Latin  verb  may  be  formed  upon 
three  different  stems  (partly  real  and  partly  supposed), 
called  the  Present,  the  Perfect,  and  the  Supine  Stem  (see 
notes,  pp.  ^6^  119  ff.). 

a.  The  tenses  oi  continued  action,  both  active  and  passive,  together 
with  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive,  are  formed  upon  the  Present  Stem, 
and  collectively  are  called  the  Present  System. 

b.  The  tenses  oi  completed  action  in  the  active  voice  are  formed  upon 
the  Perfect  Stem,  and  are  called  the  Perfect  System. 

c.  The  Perfect  and  Future  Participles  and  the  Supine  are  formed 
upon  the  Supine  Stem,  and  are  called  the  Supine  System. 

Note  i« — Since  Latin  verbs  are  commonly  spoken  of  under  the  form  of  their 
present  tense,  the  other  parts  are  usually  said  to  be  derived  from  this.  It  is  only  in 
the  verbs  formed  later  in  the  language  that  this  is  true.  Thus  arm&vl,  /  have 
armedf  does  come  from  ann5,  /  arm;  but  sivl,  I  have  allowed^  does  not  come 
from  sinO,  /  allow;  but  both  sinO  and  sivl  come  from  a  common  source,  the 
root  (see  §§  22, 123, 124),  by  different  processes. 

Note  2. — The  Influence  of  Analogy,  Many  Latin  verbs  were  not  inherited  from 
the  parent  speech,  but  formed  during  the  separate  existence  of  the  language.  The 
forms  of  these  verbs  are  not  strictly  compounds  of  root  or  stem  and  ending,  but  are 
imitations  of  verbs  already  existing  in  Latin.  For  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  elements 
(parts  of  words)  not  complete  and  significant  in  themselves  can  be  used  to  form  new 
words  in  a  developed  language.  When  stems  are  not  felt  as  significant,  they  can- 
not be  used  for  composition.  Thus  a  form  like  fug§>bat  could  be  made  only 
from  a  complete  word  fugra,  or  from  some  form  in  which  fugra  seemed  to  be 
a  complete  word ;  and  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  compound  of  stem  and  auxiliary, 
fugr&-  +  bat  (like  ar&-  -t-  bat),  but  as  an  imitation  of  forms  like  arftbat,  which 
originally  were  really  compounds.  Simple  Perfects  like  dedl  and  compound 
forms  like  vezi  have  both  influenced,  by  analogy,  the  production  of  new  forms, 
like  momordl  from  xnorde5,  m&nsl  from  maneO. 


v.- REGULAR    VERBS. 

Latin  verbs  are  classed  as  Regular  or  Irregular  accord- 
ing as  they  do  or  do  not  follow  the  inflection  of  the  Four 
Conjugations. 

122.  There  are  in  Latin  four  principal  forms  of  Present 
Stems,  ending  respectively  in  a-,  S-,  8-,  I-.  With  this  differ- 
ence of  stem  most  of  the  other  differences  of  conjugation 
coincide. 
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a.  Verbs  are  accordingly  classed  in  Four  Regular  Conjugations,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  stem-vowel  which  appears  before  -re  in  the  Present 
Infinitive  Active. 

b.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb,  which  determine  its  conjugation 
throughout,  are  — 

1.  The  Present  Indicative  \  showing  ^^ present  stem  and 

2.  The  Present  Infinitive   )      the  conjugation, 

3.  The  Perfect  Indicative,  showing  the  perfect  stem. 

4.  The  Supine  (or  the  Perfect  Participle),  showing  the  supine 

stem, 

c.  The  regular  forms  of  the  conjugations  are  seen  in  the  following :  — 

First:  Active,  ain5,  am&re,  am&vl,  am&tuin,  love. 
Passive,  amor,  amSri,  amatua. 

Present-  and  Verb-stem  ani&-.  Perfect-stem  amSv-,  Supine- 
stem  am&t-. 
Second :  dSleo,  dSlSre,  dSlSvi,  dSlStum,  blot  out. 
Passive,  dSleor,  dSl€rI,  d€lStus. 

Present-  and  Verb-stem  dSlS-,  Perfect-stem,  d516v-,  Supine- 
stem  dSlSt-. 
Third :  teg5,  tegSre,  t€zi,  tfictum,  cover. 
Passive,  tegor,  tegi,  tSctus. 

Root  TEG,  Verb-stem  tegS-,  Perfect-stem  tSz-,  Supine-stem 
tSct-. 
Fourth :  audid,  audure,  audlvi,  audltum,  kear. 
Passive,  audior,  auduri,  audltus. 

Present-  and  Verb-stem  audi-,  Perfect-stem,  audiv-.  Supine- 
stem,  audit-. 

In  the  Second  conjugation,  however,  the  characteristic  S-  rarely  appears 
in  the  perfect  and  supine :  the  type  of  this  conjugation  is,  therefore  — 

Second :  moneo,  monSre,  monui,  monitum,  warn. 
Passive,  moneor,  monSri,  monitus. 

d.  In  many  verbs  the  principal  parts  take  forms  belonging  to  two 
or  more  different  conjugations  (cf.  §  134)  :  as,-— 

1.  2,  domo,  domSre,  domui,  domitum,  subdue. 

2.  3,  maneo,  manure,  mtnsi,  mtnsum,  remain. 

3.  4,  pet5,  petSre,  petivi,  petitum,  seek. 

4.  3,  irinci5,  vlnclre,  vinzi,  vinctum,  bind. 

Such  verbs  are  referred  to  the  conjugation  to  which  the  first  or  Present- 
stem  confonns. 
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1.  Present  Stem. 

Note.  —  The  parent  speech  from  which  Latin  comes  possessed  verbs 
with  present  stems  of  three  different  kinds.  These  verbs  were  formed 
as  follows :  — 

First :  From  roots,  by  adding  the  personal  endings. 

Second :  From  noun-stems,  by  adding  the  personal  endings.  These 
noun-stems  had  been  formed  from  roots  by  the  addition  of  various 
suffixes,  as  a-,  na-,  ya-,  ta-. 

Third :  From  roots  and  stems,  by  adding  a  common  suffix  (probably 
-yami,  etc.,  later  -yomi)  which  already  contained  the  personal  endings. 

Verbs  of  all  these  forms  were  inherited  by  the  Latin.  Of  the  first  class 
few  survive,  and  these  are  counted  as  irregular,  except  such  as  have  been 
forced  into  some  one  of  the  four  conjugations.  Examples  are:  5st, 
from  edo ;  fert,  from  fero ;  dSs,  from  do  (d^e) ;  flSmus,  from  fleo. 

Of  the  second  class  a  large  number  remain.  In  these  the  verb-stem 
ends  in  a  short  vowel,  8-  (X-) .  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  original  vowel 
a-  (6-)  of  the  noun-suffixes.  Besides  this,  the  consonant  of  the  suffix 
is  often  preserved.  Verbs  of  this  form  are  often  called  primitive  verbs ^ 
because  the  language  lost  the  power  of  making  new  forms  of  this  type 
except  in  a  few  cases.  They  make  up  the  third  conjugation.  Ex- 
amples are:  fero  (stem  feroe-)  for  bher-o-mi  (cf.  fert  in  the  first 
class)  ;  BternimuB  (stem  atemoe-)  for  atar-no-mas ;  plectunt  (stem 
plectoe-)  for  plec-to-nti;  pello  (stem  pelloe-)  for  pel-yo-mi.  So 
disco  (stem  discoe-)  for  di(c)8co-mi.  This  last  form  became  the 
type  for  a  large  number  of  verbs  called  inceptive  (see  §  167.  /z). 

Of  the  third  class,  those  verbs  in  which  any  vowel  (except  u)  came 
in  contact  with  the  suffix  (-yami)  suffered  contraction  so  as  to  present 
a  long  vowel,  a-,  6-,  i-,  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  These  became  the 
types  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations  respectively.  In 
imitation  of  these  long  vowel-stems  numerous  verbs  were  formed  by  the 
Romans  themselves  (after  the  mode  of  formation  had  been  entirely 
forgotten)  from  noun  and  adjective  stems.  This  came  to  be  the 
regular  way  of  forming  new  verbs,  just  as  in  English  the  borrowed 
suffix  'ize  can  be  added  to  adjectives  to  make  a  verb ;  as,  modernize. 

Those  verbs  of  the  third  class  in  which  a  consonant  or  u  came  in 
contact  with  the  suffix  -yami  suffered  various  phonetic  changes.  Such 
verbs  fell  partly  into  the  third  conjugation,  giving  rise  to  an  irregular 
form  of  it,  and  partly  into  the  fourth,  and  some  have  forms  of  both. 

Examples  are:  (c5n)8pici5,  Hspicere,  for  spek-yomi;  veni5,  ven&e, 
for  (g)ven-yomi ;  cupiS,  cupere,  but  cuplvl ;  orior,  oritnr,  but  oxfrT. 
But  plu5,  pluere,  for  plu-yomi :  and  hence,  by  analogyi  aoaO,  aoaere. 
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But  in  all  these  cases  many  cross-analogies  and  errors  as  well  as 
phonetic  changes  have  been  at  work  to  produce  irregularities.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  traditional  system  which  may  be  practically  represented 
as  follows :  — 

123.  The  Present  Stem  is  formed  from  the  Root  in  all 
regular  verbs  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :  ^  — 

a.  In  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  conjugations,  by  adding  a  long 
vowel  (5-,  6-,  I-)  to  the  root,  whose  vowel  is  sometimes  changed :  as, 
vocS-re  (voc),  monS-re  (men,  cf.  memini),  8opI-re  (sop). 

Note. — These  verb-stems  are  almost  all  really  formed  from  noun-stems  on 
the  pattern  of  older  formations  (see  note,  p.  86). 

b.  In  the  Third  conjugation,  by  adding  a  short  vowel  (8-,  I-)  to  the 
root:  as,  tegS-re  (teg),  all-tia  (al).     This  vowel  may  be  preceded  — 

1.  By  n,  t,  BC,  or  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  root  repeated  (a 
phonetic  representative  of  original  i):  as,  temne-re  (tem),  pleot-5 
(PLEC),  or6Bce-re  (cre),  pell-5  (for  pel-io,  pel),  mftt-5  (mit). 

2.  By  i,  which  in  most  forms  disappears  in  inflection  (see  §  126.  c)  : 
as,  fug-i-o,  fug-S-re  (fug). 

c.  The  root  may  also  be  changed  — 

1.  By  lengthening  the  vowel :  as,  dic-e-re  (dig),  caed-e-re  (cad?). 

2.  By  the  repetition  of  a  part  of  it  (reduplication) :  as,  gT-gn-e-re 
(gen). 

3.  By  inserting  a  nasal  (m  or  n) :   as,  find-e-re  (fid)  ;  tang-e-re 

(tag). 

d.  In  some  verbs  the  present  stem  is  formed  from  a  noun-stem 
irregularly  treated  as  a  root:  as,  atatu-e-re  (atatu-a),  aeatu-S-re 
(aeatu-s) ;  cf.  aond,  acuere. 

e.  A  few  isolated  forms  use  the  simple  root  as  a  present  stem  :  as, 
fer-re,  fer-t ;  eame ;  vel-le,  vul-t.    These  are  counted  as  irregular. 

1  These  formations  may  be  traced  in  the  following  parallel  inflections :  — 

SANSKKIT.  SANSKRrr.  SANSKRTr. 

I.  vRch-ayA-xni    voC'(a)-9    2.vah-&-mi     veA-5       3.paQ-yft-xni    mspic-i-d 
vach-aya-si      voc-a-s  vali-a-si      veA^i^        paQ-ya-ai      'Spic-i-s 

vach-aya-ti      voc-a^  vali-a-ti      v^A-i-i        pag-ya-ti      'Spic-i-t 

vaeh-ayA-xnas  voc'-a-mus      vah-il-nias  veh-i4niu    paQ-y&-mas  -spic-umus 
vach-aya-tha  voc-orlis        vah-a-tha  veh-i-iis      pag-ya-tha  ^spic-irHs 
vaoh-aya-nti    voc-orttt         vahp^unti    vek-u-nt      pag-ya-ntl    ^U'P4tnt 

In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  connecting  vowel  not  explained  above ; 
tmt  this  comes  from  the  irregular  use  of  a  verb-stem  in  place  of  a  root,  as  in 
oritOros  (cC  ortos),  monltus  (d  mSns,  mentis). 
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f.  A  few  have  roots  ending  in  a  vowel.  These  generally  use  as 
present  stem  the  root  without  additions,  but  sometimes  modified :  as, 
da-muB  (da),  flS-xnua  (stem  flS-,  root  form  unknown),  sisti-iims 
(sta).  But  others,  as  rui-mua  (RU),  are  formed  with  an  additional 
vowel  according  to  the  analogy  of  d, 

2.  Perfect  Stem. 

124.  The  Perfect  Stem  is  formed  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  suffix  V  (u)  (see  p.  120,  c)  is  added  to  the  verb-stem;  as, 
vocS-v-f,  audl-v-I;  or  to  the  root:  as,  8on-u-I  (sonft-re,  root  son), 
mon-u-i  (monS-re,  mon  treated  as  a  root). 

Note.  —  In  a  few  verbs  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  transposed  and  lengthened  (see 
§  9.  rf) :  as,  8tr^^v-I  (stem5,  star),  sprS-v-I  (spem5,  spar). 

b.  The  suffix  a  is  added  to  the  root:  as,  carp-a-I  (carp),  tSz-X 
(for  teg-8-1,  teg). 

Note.  —  The  modifications  of  the  present  stem  sometimes  appear  in  the  perfect : 
as,  finx-i  (fig,  present  stem  flngrd-),  sanx-X  (sac,  present  stem  sancX-). 

tf.  The  root  is  reduplicated  by  prefixing  the  first  consonant — gener- 
ally with  S,  sometimes  with  the  root-vowel :  as,  oe-cid-I  (cadd,  cad), 
to-tond-I  (tondeo,  toNd). 

NOTE.— In  fld-I  (for  ffe-fld-I,  flnd-5),  scid-X  (for  isci-scid-X,  scindO).  the 
reduplication  has  been  lost,  leaving  merely  the  root. 

• 

d.  The  root- vowel  is  lengthened:  as,  5g-i  (Sg-o),  fflg-I  (ftig-i-5). 

e.  The  root  itself  is  used  as  the  perfect  stem :  as,  vert-I  (vert-S, 
vert),  8o1v-I  (solv-o,  SOLV  used  as  root). 

y*.  Sometimes  the  perfect  is  formed  from  a  lost  or  imaginary  stem : 
as,  petl-v-i  (as  if  from  fpeti-6,  f  petl-re,  pet). 

3.  Supine  Stem. 

126.  The  Supine  Stem^  is  formed  by  adding  t-  (or 
phonetically  8-) :  — 

a.  To  the  verb-stem :  as,  amS-t-um,  dS16-t-um,  audl-t-um. 

b.  To  the  root,  with  or  without  X:  as,  cap-t-um  (capi5,  cap), 
moni-t-um  (moneo,  mon  used  as  root),  cSa-um  (for  cad-t-um,  cad). 

Note  i.  —  The  modifications  of  the  present  stem  sometimes  appear  in  the 
supine :  as,  tinc-t-um  (tlngrS,  tig),  tSn-s-um  (ten-d-G,  ten). 

Note  2. — The  supine  is  sometimes  from  a  lost  or  imaglnaiy  verb-stem :  as, 
petA-t-um  (as  if  from  |peti-5,  fpetX-re,  pet). 

^  For  the  modifications  of  the  Supine  Stem,  see  p.  zsi,  3. 
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126.  The  forms  of  the  several  conjugations  from  which, 
by  adding  the  verb  endings  in  §  118,  all  the  moods  and 
tenses  can  be  made  are  as  follows  :  — 

a.  The  First  Conjugadon  includes  all  verbs  which  add  a-  to 
the  root  to  form  the  present  stem :  ^  as,  amSL-re ;  with  a  few  whose 
root  ends  in  a  (do,  d^e;  for,  fSxI;  fl5,  flSre;  n5,  n&re;  8t5, 
Btftre). 

1.  The  stem-vowel  a-  is  lost  before  -6  (as,  am6  =  f  aina-5),  and  in 
the  present  subjunctive  b  changed  to  S :  as,  amS-s,  amS-mus. 

2.  The  perfect  stem  regularly  adtij  v,  the- supine  stem  t,  to  the 
present    stem:    as,    amft-v-I,    amSL-t-um.      For    exceptions,    see  § 

130. 

b.  The  Second  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  5-  to  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem,  as  nion6-re;  with  a  few  whose  root 
ends  in  S  (fle-5,  flS-re ;  ne5,  nS-re ;  re-or,  rS-ri). 

1.  In  the  present  subjunctive  ft  is  added  to  the  verb-stem:  as, 
mone-SL-s,  mone-a-miiB  (cf.  §  118). 

2.  A  few  verbs  form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  v  (u),  and  the 
supine  stem  by  adding  t  to  the  present  stem :  as,  del5-v-I,  delS-t-um. 
But  most  form  the  perfect  stem  by  adding  v  (u)  to  the  root,  and  the 
supine  stem  by  adding  t  to  a  weaker  form  of  the  present  stem,  having 
I  for  S :  as,  mon-u-I,  monl-t-um.    For  lists,  see  §  131. 

c.  The  Third  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  (not  irregular,  see  § 
137)  which  add  8-  to  the  root  to  form  the  present  stem:  as, 
tegS-re,  cap8-re ;  with  a  few  whose  root  ends  in  S :  as,  se-rS-re  for 
fse-se-re  (reduplicated  from  se,  cf.  a&tum). 

1.  The  stem-vowel  6-  is  lost  before  -6,  becomes  u^  before  -nt,  and  I 
before  the  other  endings  of  the  indicative  and  imperative :  as,  teg-5, 
teg-it,  tegu-nt ;  in  the  imperfect  indicative  it  becomes  S :  as,  tegS- 
bam ;  in  the  future,  S :  as,  tegSs ;  in  the  present  subjunctive  S :  as,  tegS-s. 

Verbs  in  -15  retain  the  i  before  a,  5,  u,  and  S :  as,  capi-at,  capi-unt, 
capi-Sbat,  capi-Sa,  capi-et*;  but  lose  it  elsewhere:  as,  cap-it  (not 
fcapi-it),  cap-eret. 

2.  All  forms  of  perfect  and  supine  stems  are  found  in  this  conjuga- 
tion. See  lists,  §  132.  But  the  perfect  is  never  formed  from  the 
present  stem,  but  always  from  the  root  (§  121.  n.  i). 


1  The  present  stem  is  thus  the  verb-stem.    For  exceptions,  see  §  13a 
s  The  gerundive  varies  between  -endue  and  -undus  ({  12.  </). 
•  The  e  in  oapiet,  once  long,  was  afterwards  shortened. 
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[§§  126,  127. 


d.  The  Fourth  Conjugation  includes  all  verbs  which  add  Irto  the 
root  to  form  the  present  stem :  as,  audl-re.^  In  these  the  perfect  and 
supine  stems  regularly  add  ▼•  t,  to  the  verb-stem:  as,  audl-v-I, 
audl-t-iim.3  The  endings  of  the  third  conjugation  are  added  in  the 
third  person  plural  of  the  present  (indicative  and  imperative),  in  the 
imperfect  and  future  indicative,  and  in  the  present  subjunctive:  as, 
audi-unt,  audi-fibat,  audi-6tia,  audl-at. 

e.  The  Pres.  Imperative  Act.  (second  pers.  sing.)  is  the  same  as  the 
present  stem :  as,  amSl,  monS,  tegS,  audi.  But  verbs  in  -15  of  the 
third  conjugation  omit  i :  as,  capS  (not  fcapie). 

/.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  are  all  regularly  formed  by  adding 
the  tense-endings  (given  in  §  Ii8)  to  the  perfect  stem:  as,  axnS.v-1, 
amSv-eram,  amav-ero,  amav-erim,  amav-isBem,  amav-isae. 

g.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  Passive  voice  are  formed  by 
adding  to  the  perfect  participle  the  corresponding  tenses  of  continued 
action  of  the  verb  esse :  as,  perf.  am&tus  aum;  plup.  amfttus  eram,  etc 

4.    Synopsis  of  the  Verb. 
127.   The  following  synopsis  shows  the  forms  of  the 
verbs  arranged  according  to  the  several  stems.      Am5,  a 
regular  verb  of  the  first  conjugation,  is  taken  as  a  type. 

Present  stem,  amS-;  Perfect  stem,  amSv-;  Supine  stem,  amftt-. 


> 


> 
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PRES.        IMPERF.  FUT. 

Ind.     am5      amS-bam,  amS-bo 

Sub.     ame-m  amS-rem  • 

Imp.  2.  amS      amS-to 


Inf.     amS-re  - 
Part.  amS-ns 


amSlt-urus 
esse 

amSlt-ums 


PERF. 

amav-i 
amSlv-erim 


PLUPERF.         FUT.  PERF. 

amSlv-eram  amSLv-ero 
amSv-issem 


am&v-isse 


Ind.     amo-r  amS-bar   amSL-bor 

Sub.     ame-r   amS-rer    

Imp.  2.  ama-re ama-tor 


amat-UB  sum.  —  eram 
amat-us  sim  —  essem 


—  er6 


Inf.     ama-rl 
Part. 


I  ama-tum  iri  amat-us  esse 


Ger,  ama-ndus  |  amat-us 


1  A  few  are  formed  from  noun-stems,  as  flni-re  (from  fini-s),  and  a  few  roots  end 
in  i;  but  these  are  not  distinguishable  in  form, 
s  For  exceptions,  see  §  133. 
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f!28.  The  following  special  forms  require  notice :  — 

a.  In  tenses  formed  upon  the  perfect  stem,  v  between  two  vowels  is 
often  lost  and  contraction  takes  place.    Thus,  — 

1.  Perfects  in  -ftvl,  -fivi,  -ovi,  often  contract  the  two  vowels  into  S, 
S,  5  respectively:  as,  am&sBe  for  amSLvisse ;  amarim.for  amaverim ; 
amftsBem  for  amavissem ;  consuSrat  for  cSnsuSverat ;  flSstis  for 
flSviBtis ;  noBse  for  novisse.  So  in  perfects  in  -vl,  where  the  v  is 
a  part  of  the  present  stem :  as,  comm5rat  for  oommoverat. 

Note.  —  The  first  person  of  the  perfect  indicative  (as  ajn&vl)  is  never  con- 
tracted, the  third  very  rarely, 

2.  Perfects  in  -ivi  regularly  omit  v,  but  rarely  contract  the  vowels 
except  before  at  and  bb,  and  very  rarely  in  the  third  person  perfect : 
as,  audieram  for  audiveram ;  audlsae  for  audlviaae ;  audiatl  for 
audlviatf ;  abiit  for  ablvit.  The  forms  airis,  alrit,  siritiB,  airint, 
for  alveria,  etc.  (from  alverS  or  alverim),  are  archaic. 

b.  In  many  forms  from  the  perfect  stem,  ia,  iaa,  ais  are  lost  in  like 
manner  when  a  would  be  repeated  if  they  were  retained :  as,  diztf  for 
diziati  (x  =  ca) ;  trfize  for  trSziaae ;  Svaatl  for  Sv&aiatI ;  vlzet  for 
vlziaaet;  SrSpaSmua  for  SrSpaiaaSmua.  These  forms  belong  to 
archaic  and  colloquial  usage. 

c.  Four  verbs  —  died,  dflco,  faci5,  fer5  —  with  their  compounds, 
drop  the  vowel-termination  of  the  imperative,  making  die,  duo,  fSc, 
fSr ;  but  compounds  in  -field  retain  it,  as  cdnfice.  The  forms  dice, 
dfiee,  faee  (never  fere),  occur  in  early  Latin. 

d.  For  the  imperative  of  8ci5,  the  future  form  8cit5  is  always  used 
in  the  singular,  and  acit5te  usually  in  the  plural. 

e.  The  following  ancient  forms  are  chiefly  found  in  poetry :  — 

1.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  -ibam,  -Ib5  for  -iSbam,  -iam  (future). 
These  forms  are  regular  in  eo^go  (§  141). 

2.  In  the  present  subjunctive  -im :  as  in  duim,  perduim  (for  dem, 
fperdexn),  retained  in  religious  formulas.  This  form  is  regular  in 
sum  and  vol5  and  their  compounds  (§§  119,  138). 

3.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive  and  future  perfect  -aim,  -bo:  as, 
faxim,  faz5,  iilsad,  recSpaS,  (=  fScerd,  etc.)  ;  auaim  (=  auaua 
atin). 

4.  In  the  passive  infinitive  -ier :  as,  voc&rier  for  voc&rl ;  agier  for 

BlgL. 

5.  A  form  in  -&885,  -aaaere  is  found  used  as  a  future  perfect :  as, 
amftaalB,  from  am5;  levflaaS,  from  lev5;  imiietr&aaere,  from  im- 
petrO ;  lUdioftMlt,  from  llldica. 
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Etymology:    Verbs, 


FIRST    CONJUGATION. -ACTIVE   VOICE. 

Principal  Parts:  Pres.  amo,  Infin.  amSLre,  Perf.  amSlvX, 

Supine  amStum. 


Indicative. 

Bresent, 

Subjunctive. 

amo,  I  love. 

amexn 

am  as,  thou  lovest  {you  love). 

amSfl 

y  amat,  he  {she,  it)  loves. 

amet 

amamua,  we  love. 

amSmiiB 

amatis,  you  love. 

ametiB 

amant,  they  love. 

ament 

Imperfect* 

amabam,  I  loved. 

amarem 

amabas,/^//  loved. 

amarSa 

,  amabat,  he  loved. 

am  are  t 

amabamua,  we  loved. 

amarSmua 

amabatis,  you  loved.  • 

amar€tiB 

amabant,  they  loved. 

amarent 

Fut 

ure. 

amab5,  /  shall  love. 
amabis,  you  will  love. 
amabit,  he  will  love. 

amabixnuB,  we  shall  love. 
amabitia,  you  will  love. 
amabunt,  they  will  love. 

amavl,  I  loved. 
amaviati,  you  loved. 
amavit,  he  loved. 

amavixnua,  we  loved. 
amaviatia,  you  loved. 
amavSrunt  (-fire),  they  loved. 

amaveram,  I  had  loved. 
amaveraa,  you  had  loved. 
amaverat,  he  had  loved. 

amaveramiiB,  we  had  loved. 
amaveratis,  you  had  loved. 
amaverant,  they  had  laved. 


Perfect, 


Pluperfect, 


amaverim 

amaveria 
amaverit 

amaverimua 

amaveritia 

amaverint 

amaviaaem 

amaviaafia 

amaviaaet 

amaviaaSxnus 

amaviaafitia 

amaviaaent 
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at 


X 


JPVtfure  Perfect, 


SINGULAR. 

amaverd,  I  shall  have  loved, 
amaveria,  you  will  have  loved, 
amaverit,  he  will  have  loved. 


PLURAL. 

amaverimtiB,  we  shall  have  laved. 
amaveritia,  you  will  have  loved, 
amaverint,  they  will  have  loved. 


Imperative. 


amSte,  love  ye, 
amatdte,  ye  shall  love, 
amantd,  they  shall  love. 


Pres.  2.  amft,  love  thou, 
Fut,   2.  amfttd,  thou  shall  loife, 
3.  amSt5,  he  shall  love. 

Infinitive. 
Present.  amSre,  to  love. 

Perfect,  amSvisse  or  amftsse,  to  have  loved, 

Future,  amStilniB  ease,  to  be  about  to  love. 

Participles. 
Present,  amftna,  -antia,  loving, 
Future,  SLmfSLt^Lnja,  ^a,  -tun,  about  to  love, 

*  Gerund. 
Gen.  amandi,  of  loving,*'  Ace.  anxandum,  loving, 

DAT.  z.mand6,for  loinng,  Abl.  zm^n^o,  by  loafing. 

Supine. 
Former,  amStum  JLatter,  amatu,  to  love, 

129.   The  so-called  Periphrastic  conjugations  are  formed 

by  combining  the  tenses  of  eaae  with  the  Future  Active 

Participle  and  with  the  Gerundive :  as,  — 

Pirat  Perlphraatlc  Conjugation.  - )  I  3  i .  *♦  '^  *^^' 
Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Pres,  amStflrua  aum,  I  am  about  to  love,  aim 

.  '  Imperf,     amStflnia  eram,  /  was  about  to  love,  eaaem 

Fut,  amSturua  er6, 1  shall  be  about  to  love, 

Perf,  amStfLma  ful,  I  was  about ^  etc.  fuerim 

Pluperf,     amSturua  fueram,  I  had  been  about ^  etc.    fniaaem 

Fut,  Perf,  amfttarua  fuerd,  I  shall  have  been  about  ^  etc. 

Infinitive  :  Pres,  amSlttLrua  eaae       Perf,  amSlturua  fuiaae 

Second  Periphraatic  Conjugation.  iM/  ,  /  **  '^^ 

Pres.  amandua  aum,  I  am  to^be  loved,  aim 

Imperf,     amandua  eram,  I  was  to  be  loved.  eaaem 

Fut.  amandua  er6, 1  shall  be  [worthy]  tobeloved, 

Perf.  amandua  ful,  I  was  to  be  loved,  fuerim 

Pluperf,    amandua  fueram,  I  had  been  ^  etc.  fuiaaem 

Fut.  Perf,  amandua  fuer5,  /  shall  have  been^  etc. 

Infinitive  :  Pres,  amandua  eaae        Perf,  amandua  fuiaae 
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Etymology :    Verbs. 


FIRST    CONJUGATION.- PASSIVE   VOICE. 
Principal  Parts  :  Pres.  amor,  Infin.  amSrl,  Perf.  am&tiiB  sum. 


Indicative. 

amor,  /  am  loved, 
amaris  {ft^^you  are  loved, 
amStur,  he  is  loved, 

amSUnur,  we  are  loved, 
amfiminly  you  are  loved, 
amantur,  they  are  loved. 


jPresent, 


Imperfect, 


amSbar,  Twos  loved, 
amSbSLris  (;-xe)yyou  were  loved, 
amabStur,  he  was  loved, 

amSlbamur,  we  were  loved, 
amSLbSmini,  you  were  loved, 
amSLbantur,  they  were  loved. 


FuUire* 

amfibor,  I  shall  be  loved, 
amSberis  (-re),/^«  will  be  loved, 
amSlbitur,  he  will  be  loved 

amSbixnur,  we  shall  be  loved, 
amftbiminf ,  you  will  be  loved 
amabuntur,  th^  will  be  loved, 

rerfeet. 
amatus  Bum,  /  was  loved, 
amatus  es,  you  were  loved, 
amatus  est,  he  was  loved, 

amafi  sumua,  we  were  loved. 
amati  eatiSy  you  were  loved. 
amati  aunt,  they  were  loved. 

Pluperfect, 

amatus  eram,  I  had  been  loved. 
amatus  er&s,  you  had  been  loved, 
amitus  eraty  he  had  been  loved, 

amati  erftmusy  we  had  been  loved, 
amati  erStia,  you  had  been  loved, 
amafi  erant,  they  had  bun  loved. 


Subjunctive. 

amer 

amSria  (-re) 
amStur 

amSxnur 

amfiminl 

amentur 

amarer 
amarSria  (-re) 
amSLrStur 

amSrSmur 

amSrSminl 

am&rentur 


amatus  aim 
amatus  a&i 
amatus  ait 

amati  almtiB 
am2lti  aXtia 
am^tl  aint 

amatus  eaaem 
amatus  eaaSa 
amatus  eaaet 

am^ti  eaaSmuB 
amit!  eaafitda 
amiti  eaaent 
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JPVcfwra  JPerfteU 


SINGULAR. 


amatus  er5,  IshaU  have  been  loved, 
amatus  eria,  you  will  have,  etc. 
amatus  erit,  he  will  have^  etc. 


PLURAL. 


amati  erixnus,  we  shall  have,  etc. 
amati  eritiB,you  will  have,  etc. 
amati  erunt,  they  will  have,  etc. 


Imperative. 


Pres,  2.  amSre,  be  thou  loved. 
FhU   2.  2SCi^tOTjhoushalt  be  loved, 
3.  am&tor,  he  shall  be  loved. 


amgmini,  be  ye  loved. 


amantor,  they  shall  be  loved. 
Infinitive. 

Iire9enU  amSLrl,  to  be  loved. 

Perfect,  amfttuB  esae,  to  have  been  loved. 

Future,  amatum  Irl  (amStus  fore),  to  be  about  to  be  loved. 

Participles. 
jperfeet.  amatuB,  loved  {beloved,  or  having  been  loved). 
t^ture   (Gerundive),  amandusi  -a,  -tun,  to-be-loved  (Jovely). 

130.  There  are  about  360  simple  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  most 
of  them  formed  directly  on  a  noun-  or  adjective-stem :  as,  armo,  arm 
(anna,  arms) ;  caec5,  to  blind  (caecua,  blind) ;  ezatil5,  be  an  exile 
(exBul,  an  exile)  (§166.  a).  Their  conjugation  is  usually  regular, 
like  amo ;  though  of  many  only  a  few  forms  are  found  in  use. 

The  following  verbs  form  their  Perfect  and  Supine  stems  irregularly. 
Those  marked  *  have  also  regular  forms. 


crep5,  crepui;  crepit-,  resound. 
oub5,  cubul,  cubit-,  lie  down. 
d5,  d&re,  dedl,  d&t-,  ff.ve  (da). 
dom5,  domul,  domit-,  stdfdue. 
fric5,  fricul^  *frict-,  rub. 
iuv6  (ad-iuv6),  itlvl,  ltlt-,i  ^^, 
lab6,  -avi  (no  sup.),  totter. 
mio5,  micul  (no  sup.),  £fiiter. 


neo5,  *necul,  *nect-,  kill. 
pUc6.  •-pUcuI,  *'ipnQitr,fold. 
p5t5,  p5t&vl,  *p5t-,  drink. 
aeco,  aecul,  aect-,^  cut. 
8on5i  aonui;  aonit-,i  sound. 
8t5i  atetl,  a  tat-  (nstit-),  stand. 
tend,  tonul,  tonit-,  thunder. 
vet5|  vetu^  'veMtr,  forbid. 


Note. —  Compounds  of  these  verbs  have  the  following  forms  :— 

crepO :  dis-creput  or  -crepavl. 

d5 :  circum;  inters,  pessum-^  saHs-,  super- ^  venum-dd^  ^dedi^  'dot-,  of  the  ist  conju- 
gation ;  other  compounds  are  of  the  3d,  as  c<mdd,  condire^  c(mdidi,  conditunu 

mlcO :   dt~mic3zn,  -micai-:  e-muin,  -micat^ 

pUcO :  ri',  sub-  (st^),  piulH-plicd,  .plicavi,  'pHeat-:  ex-plicb  (unfold),  -irf,  •«/-; 
(explain),  -5w,  -5/-/  implied,  'Ovi  (-ut),  -caium  (-ifum). 

Bt0 :  co9P-sto,  'sHfif  •stU-  (staf-);  ad-,  re-stS-,  -sHft,  — /  an/e-  (anfi-),  infer-,  super^ 
s0,  -sUfi,  — ;  circum-std,  -sfefi  {-stiff),  — ;  di-sio,  no  perfect  or  supine. 

2  Future  Participle  in  -ftttlrua. 
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Etymology:   Verbs, 


SECOND    CONJUGATION. 

Principal  Parts:  Active^  xnoned,  xnonSre,  monul,  monitam; 
Passive^  moneor,  monSrl,  xnonitus  aum. 


ACTIVE. 

Indic.  Subj. 

mone5, 1  warn,     moneam 
xnon^^  you  warn,  monefls 
monety  he  warns,  moneat 


PASSim:. 


monSmuB 

monStiB 

monent 

monSbam 

monSbftiB 

mon6bat 

monSbSmus 

monSbatis 

monSbant 

monSbS 
monSbia 
monSbit 

monSbimuB 

monSbitia 

monSbunt 

monul 

monuiati 

monuit 

monuimua 
monuiatia 
monuSrunt  (-re) 

monueraxn 

monueraa 

monuerat 

monuerSmna 

xnonuerStia 

monuerant 


moneSxnua 

moneatia 

moneant 


monSrem 

monSrSa 

monSret 

monSrSmna 

monSrStia 

monerent 


Indic. 

'Present^ 

moneor 
monSria  (-re) 
monStur 

monSmiir 
monSminl 
Imonentur 

mon6bar 


Subj. 

monear 
monearia  (-re) 
moneStur 

moneamur 
moneSininI 
moneantur 

monfirer 


monSbaria  (-re)    monSrfiria  (-re) 
monSbfttur  monerStur 


monuerim 

monueria 

monuerit 

monuerixniia 

monueritia 

monuerint 


monSbSxnur 
monSb&xninl 
.  monSbantur 

Future, 

monSbor 
monSberia  (-ro) 
mon6bitur 

monSbimur 
monSbiminX 
^     monSbuntur 
Perfect, 

monitus  aum 
monitus  ea 
monitus  eat 

moniti  aumua 
moniti  eatia 
moniti  aunt 


monSrSmur 

monSrSminI 

monSrentur 


Pluperfect, 


monuiaaem 

monuiaaSa 

monuiaaet 

monuiaaSmuc 

monuiaaStia 

monuiaaent 


monitus  eram 
monitus  eraa 
monitus  erat 

mo  nit!  erSbnua 
moniti  erStia 
moniti  erant 


monitus  aim 
monitus  a&i 
monitus  ait 

moniti  almuB 
moniti  altia 
moniti  aint 

monitus  eaaem 
monitus  eaaSa 
monitus  eaaet 

moniti  eaaSmna 
moniti  eaaStlB 
monitf  eaaent 


§  131.] 


Second  Conjugation. 
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monuer5 
monueris 
monuerit 

M%Uiurt  Perfects 

monitus  er5 
monitus  eris 
monitus  erit 

monuerimus 

monueritia 

monuerint 

« 

monitr  erimus 
moniti  eritis 
moniti  erunt 

SING. 

Pre*.  2.  monS 
Vut,  2.  mon6t5 
3.  monStd 

Ibiperative. 
plur.                     sing. 
monSte             monSre 
mon6t5te         monStor 
monentS          monStor 

PLUR. 

monSminl 

monentor 

Infin 
rres,  mon6re 
p0t/.  monuisse 
JFWf.   monitfLms  esse 

ITIVE. 

monSrI 

monitus  esse 

monitum  iri  (monitus  fore) 

Pre*.  monSns 
Vuu  monitflruB 


Participles. 

Per/,  monitus 
6er.  monendus 


Gerund. 
monencU^  -d5,  -duxn,  -d5 


Supine. 
monitum,  monita 


131*  There  are  nearly  120  simple  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  most 
of  them  denominative  verbs  of  condition^  having  a  corresponding  noun 
and  adjective  from  the  same  root,  and  an  inceptive  in  -sod  (§  167.  a): 
as,  cale5»  be  warm  ;  calor,  warmth  ;  calidus,  warm  ;  calSsco,  grow 
warm;  tisaeQ^/ear;  tinior, /ear;  tixnidus,  ttmui. 

Most  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  form  their  perfect  and 
supine  like  nioned.  The  following  have  -fivl  and  -^tum :  dSleo,  de- 
stray;  fle5,  weeP;  ne5,  spin;  vied,  plat;  and  compounds  of  -pled, 
fill;  -ole5,  grow.    The  remainder  are :  — 


algeO,  alsl^  he  cold. 
ftrde5,  SrsI,  firs-,  burn* 
aude5,  ansus  sum,  dare. 
ange5,  bxoAj  auct-,  increase, 
cave5,  cStI,  caut->  care. 
ofinse5,  ofosui;  o6mh,  value. 
oieO,  cfvl,  cit-,  excite. 
doceO,  docul^  doct-,  teach. 


fave5,  ffivl,  faxLt-^  favor. 
ferved,  f ervl  (ferbul),  glow. 
fove5,  f5vX,  f5t-,  cherish. 
frlge5,  friad,  be  cold. 
fulged,  ffULsI,  shine. 
gaude5,  gfiv&ius  sum,  rejoice. 
haere5,  haesi,  haes-,  cling. 
indulged,  indulsl,  indUt-,  indulge. 
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[§  131. 


iubed,  IUbbI,  IfLss-,  order. 
Iangue5,  languX,  be  faint. 
Iique5,  UquI  (-licul),  melt. 
Iuce5,  liizi,  -luct-,  shine. 
Itlged,  Itbd,  lAct-,  mourn. 
maned,  xnftnsi,  m&ns-,  wait, 
miaceo,  -cui,  mixt-  (mist-),  mix. 
mordeo,  momordl,  mors-,  bite. 
moveo,  xnovl,  in5t-,  move. 
mulceo,  mulal,  xnuls-,  soothe. 
mulgeo,  -al  (-zl),  mflls-  (-millet-), 

milk. 
nived,  -nivl  (-nIxiV  wink. 
pave5,  pavi,y3jar. 
pendeo,  pependi,  pSns-,  hang. 
prandeo,  prandi,  prans-,  dine. 
xldeS,  risl,  ris-,  laugh. 


8ede5,  sSdl,  sSaa-,  sit. 
Boled,  BOlitus  Bum,  be  wont. 
Borbe5,  aorbul  (Borpal),  aorpt-, 

suck. 
Bponde5,   apopondl,   apdna-, 

pledge. 
Btrldqd,  strldl,  whiz. 
Buadeo,  bu&bi,  auaa-,  urge. 
tened  (-tine5),  tenui,  tent-,  hold. 
terge5,  tersi,  tSra-,  wipe. 
toxide5,  totondf,  tona-,  shear. 
torqued,  torsi,  tort-,  twist. 
torreo,  torrul,  tost-,  roast. 
turged,  tfirsi,  swell. 
urged,  ursi,  urge. 
vide5,  vidi,  vis-,  see. 
voveo,  vovl,  v6t-,  vow. 


Note. — The  following  have  a  perfect  in  -ui,  but  have  no  supine.    A  few  (as 
xnaereS,  be  sad)  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 

axQeo,  ward  Ojff^.    egeo,  need.  pateo,  lie  open,   fitxided,  attend  to. 

caXleo,  be  skU/ul.  Hbreb,  bloom.       fiXieo,  be  silent,    timeoj  fear. 
care5,  lack.  horred,  shudder.  cSlneo,  be  white. 


THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

Principal  Parts:  Active^  teg5,  tegSre,  tSxI,  tSctum; 
Passive^  tegor,  tegl,  tSctus  sum. 


ACTIVlfi. 

passivjs. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

'Present. 

teg5,  I  cover. 

tegam 

tegor 

tegar 

tegis,  you  cover. 

tegto 

tegeris  (-re) 

tegSris  (-re) 

tegit,  he  covers. 

tegat 

^  tegitur 

tegatur 

tegimus 

tegamus 

tegimur 

tegamur 

tegitis 

teg&tis 

tegiminl 

tegaminl 

tegunt 

tegant 

JTmpc 

—teguntur 
yrfeet. 

tegantur 

tegSbam 

tegerem 

tegSbar 

tegerer 

1 

tegSbas 

teger6s 

tegfibSris  (-re) 

tegerfiris  (-re) 

tegSbat 

tegeret           _ 

^tegSbatur 

tegerStur 

tegSbftmuB 

tegerSmus 

tegSbSmur 

tegerfimur 

tegeb&tis 

teger6ti8 

tegSbftminl 

tegerSminX 

tegSbant 

tegerent 

.  tegSbantur 

tegerentur 

• 

Third  Conjugation. 
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ACTIVJS. 


PASSIYB. 


SUBJ. 


/ 


re) 


Indic 

tegam 

tegte 

teget 

tegemuB 

tegCtis 

tegent 

te:d 

texistf 

texit 

teximns 
texistdB 
texSmnt  (-: 

texeram 

texerSs 

texerat 

texeraxnuB 

texerfttis 

texerant 

texer5 
texeris 
texerit 

texerimus 

texeritia 

texerint 


SING.  PLUR 

Jpre».  2.  tege,  cover,  tegite 
Vuu  2.  tegitfi         tegitfite 
3.  tegit5         tegnntd 


Indic. 


JUfure. 


SUBJ. 


«r 


texerixn 

texeris 

texerit 

texerimnB 

texeritia 

texerint 

texiaaem 

texisB6s 

texisset 


tegar 

tegSris  (-ra) 
teg8tur 

teg8]niir 

tegeminl 

tegentur 

tectus  Bmn 
tectus  ea 
tectus  eat 

tect!  amniia 
tecti  eatia 
tecti  annt 

Tluperfeel, 

tectus  eram 
tectus  erSa 
tectus  erat 


texiaaeinua 

texiaaetia 

texiaaent 


tecti  erftxnua 
tecti  ejStia 
tecti  erant 


tegere 
JPet/.  texiaae 
j'Wf.   tScttLma  eaae 


t6ctus  aim 
tectus  ab 
tectus  ait 

tecti  almna 
tecti  altia 
tecti  aint 

tectus  eaaem 
tectus  eaa6a 
tectus  eaaet 

tecti  eaaemua 
tecti  aaaetis 
tecti  eaaent 


tegSna 
Vtat.   tgctflLma 

Gerund  :  tegendl,  -d5, 


Future  JPerfect, 

tectus  er5 
tectus  eria 
tectus  erit 

tSct!  erimns 
t6cti  eritia 
tecti  emnt 

Imperative. 
siNa 
tegere 
tegitor 
tegitor 

Infinitive. 

tegl 

tectua  eaae 

tectum  Irl  (tectua  fore) 

Participles. 

Berf,  tectus 

Ger,  tegendua  (-undua) 

-dum,  -d5        Supine  :  tSctum,  t^ctft 


PLUR. 

tegimini 
teguntor 
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Verbs  in  "io. 

Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  in  -i6  have  certain  forms  of  the  present 
stem  like  the  fourth  conjugation.  They  retain  the  i  of  the  stem  before 
a,  o,  n,  and  6,  but  lose  it  elsewhere  except  in  the  future  and  in  the 
participle  and  gerund.    Verbs  of  this  class  are  conjugated  as  follows :  — 

Principal  Parts:  capio,  capSre,  c6pl,  captmn; 
capior,  capi,  captus  sum. 


ACTIVE. 

Indic.              Subj. 

capio,  I  take,         capiam 
capis,  you  take.      capias 
capit,^^  takes,       capiat 

¥re^ 

PASSIVE. 

Indic.                  Subj. 

renf. 

capioi^                capiar 
caperis  (-re)       capi&ris  (-re) 
^apitur                 capi&tur 

capimus 

capitis 

capiunt 

capi&mus 

capiatis 

capiant 

X 

capimur 

capimini 

^  capiuntur 

capiftmur 

capiamini 

capiantur 

capiSbam 

caperem 

Imperfect, 

1    capiSbar 

caperer 

Fi«< 

ure. 

/ 


capiam 

capiar 

capias 

capiSris  (-re) 

capiet,  etc. 

^  capiStur,  etc. 

Perfect, 

cepi 

ceperim 

1   captus  sum 

Flupetfeet, 

captus  Sim 

ceperam 

cepissem 

1   captus  eram 

captus  essem 

Future  Perfect, 

ceper5 

1    captus  erfi 
Imperative. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

Pres,  2.  cape 

capite 

capere 

capimini 

Fut,   2,  capita 

capito  te 

capitor 

3.  capito 

capiunto 

capitor 

capiuntor 

^ 

Infinitive. 

Pre*,  capere 

capl 

Pet/,  cepisse 

captus  esse 

Fut,  captilrus  esse 

captum  irX 

Participles. 

Ptm.  capiSns 

Perf,  captus 

- 

Fsu,   captarus 

Oer,  capiendus 

Gerund  :  capiendl,  -d5,  -dum,  -d5         Supine  :  captum,  -til 
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Note. — Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  ending  in  -16  are  the  following:  capid, 
cupi5.  facio.  fodi5,  fug>io,  iacid,  parid,  quatid,  rapid,  sapid,  with 
compounds  of  -cuti5,  -llciS,  -spici5.  For  their  Principal  Parts,  see  the  lists 
in  {  132. 

132.  The  following  lists  include  most  simple  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation,  classed  according  to  the  formation  of  the  perfect 
stem. 

a.  Forming  the  perfect  stem  in  8(x)  (§  124.  b  and  note):  — 


ango,  anzi,  anct-,  choke, 
carp5,  carpal,  carpt-,  pluck, 
c6do,  cSsBi,  c^B'^  yield. 
cingo,  cinzi,  cinct-,  bind, 
clangd,  clanzl,  sound, 
claad5,  clausi,  claua-,  shut, 
clepd,  clepsl,  clept-,  steal, 
comdi  compsi,  c5mpt-,  comb,  deck, 
coqno,  coid,  coct-,  cook, 
-cntid,  -CUS8I,  -cuBB-,  shake, 
demo,  dSmpsi,  dSmpt-,  take  away, 
died,  dizi,  diet-,  say. 
divido,  divisi,  divia-,  divide, 
ddco,  diizi,  dxLOtr,  guide, 
fig5,  fizi,  Hz.-,  fix, 
fingo  [fig],  flnzi.  Hot-,  fashion. 
flecto,  flSzi,  flez-,  bend. 
flno,  flu2i,  f^v^Xr,flow, 
frend5,  -frSsi,  fress-,  gnash, 
frigd,  frizx,  frict-  (friK-),fry. 
ger5,  gesBi,  gest-,  carry. 
laedo,  laesi,  laes-,  hurt, 
-lici5,  -lesd,  -lect-,  entice  (Slicui, 

-Ucit-). 
lixigd,  linxT,  linct-,  lick, 
Ifldo,  1^1,  IQa-,  play, 
merg5,  mersi,  m§rs-,  plunge, 
mittd,  misl,  miss-,  send, 
nect5  [NEC],  next  (nexul),  nez-, 

tc  weave. 
nflbd,  nflpsi,  nflpt-,  marry. 
peot5,  pezi  (pexul),  pez-,  comb. 


pergo,  perrSxi,  perrSct-,  go  on, 
pingo  [pig],  pinzi,  pict-,  paint, 
plaudo,  plausl,  plaus-,  applaud. 
plecto,  plSzi  (-zul),  plez-,  braid. 
prem5,  pressi,  .press-,  press, 
prom5,  -mpsi,  -mpt-,  bring  out, 
quatio,  (-cnssi),  quass-,  shake. 
rfido,  rSsi,  rSs-,  scrape, 
rego,  rezi,  rSct-,  rule, 
rSpo,  rSpsX,  rSpt-,  creep, 
rodo,  rosi,  ros-,  gnaw, 
sarpo,  sarpsi,  sarpt-,  prune, 
scalpo,  scalpsi,  scalpt-,  scrape. 
scribo,  scripsi,  script-,  write, 
serpo,  serpsi,  serpt-,  crawl, 
sparg5,  spSrsI,  sp&rs-,  scatter. 
-spicio,  -spe^  -spect-,  view. 
-Btingiid,  -stinzl,  -stinct-,  quench, 
stringd,  strinsa,  strict-,  bind, 
stmo,  struzi,  struct-,  build, 
sumo,  sumpsi,  sumpt-,  take. 
sHrgd,  surrSsd,  surrSct-,  rise, 
tegd,  tSsd,  tSct-,  shelter. 
temno,  tempsi,  -tempt-,  despise. 
tergo,  tSrsI,  tSrs-,  wipe. 
ting5,  tinzl,  tinct-,  stain, 
traho,  trazf,  tract-,  drag, 
tr11d5,  triisl,  trfls-,  thrust. 
uro,  ussi^  fist-,  burn, 
vad5,  -vasi,  -vas-,  go, 
veho,  v63d,  vect-,  draw. 
vSv5,  vixl,  Vict-,  Uve, 
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b.  Reduplicated  in  the  perfect  (§  124.  c) : — 
cad5,  cecldi,  o^iB-jfalL 


oaedfi,  cecidi,  caes-,  cui, 
canfi,  cecini,  cant-,  sing. 
curr5,  cucnrri,  curs-,  run, 
disc5  [oic].  didici,  (dUBcitflnis), 

learn, 
-d6,  -didi,  -dit-  (as  in  ab-d5,  etc., 

with  crSdo,  v6nd5),  put  [oha]. 
fallo,  fefelli,  fala-,  deceive, 
pango  [pag],  pSgT  (pepigi),  pAct-, 

fasten,  fix^  bargain. 
parcfi,    parsi,    pepercl,    parcit- 

(pars-),  spare, 

c.  Adding  u  (v)  to  the  verb-root 

al5,  alui,  all;-  (alit-),  nourish, 
cern5,  -cr6vT,  -cr6t>-,  decree, 
cold,  colui,  cult-,  dwell,  till, 
compSBco,  compSscuI,  restrain. 
c5ii8ulo,  -lul,  c5ii8ult-,  consult, 
crSscd,  cr6vl,  crSt-,  increase. 
-cuxab5  [cub],  cubul,  cubit-,  lie 

down, 
depsfi,  depsul,  depst-,  knead. 
ezcello,  -cellul,  -eels-,  excel. 
fremo,  fremul,  f remit-,  roar, 
furfi,  furul,  rage, 
gemo,  gemui,  gemit-,  groan, 
gign5  [gen],  genu!,  geuit-,  beget, 
meto,  mesBuX,  mesB-,  reap, 
mold,  molul,  molit-,  grind, 
occulfi,  occulul,  occult-,  hide. 


pari5,  peperl,  part-  (paritiiruB), 

bringforth. 
pell5,  pepull,  puis-,  drive, 
pend5,  pependl,  pSiiB-,  weigh. 
poBCfi,    popoBCi,    (poBciturus), 

demand, 
pung5    [pug],    pupugi,    pflnct-, 

prick, 
BiBt5  [sta],  Btiti,  Btat-,  stop. 
tang5  [tag],  tetigl,  t&ct-,  touch, 
tendd   [ten],  tetendi   (-tendl), 

t6nB-  (cent-),  stretch,         [beat, 
tundo  [tud],  tutudi,  tfLna-  (-tfls-), 

(§  124.  /j):— 

paBcfi,  p&vl,  -g^t'yfeed. 
percello,  -cull,  -culs-,  upset, 
p5no  [pos],  posui,  posit-,  put, 
qui6sc5,  quiSvI,  quiet-,  rest, 
rapid,  rapul,  rapt-,  seize, 
8C1BC5,  sclvl,  scit-,  decree, 
serd,  b6vI,  sat-,  sow, 
serd,  serul,  sert-,  entwine. 
sind,  sivl,  sit-,  permit, 
spernd,  sprSvI,  spr6t-,  scorn, 
sternd,  strati,  strftt-,  strew. 
stertd,  stertuX  (stertX),  snore. 
strepd,  strepuX,  strepit-,  sound, 
-Bu6scd,  -BuSvI,  -su8t-,  be  wont,    • 
tezd,  texul,  text-,  weave. 
tremd,  tremuX,  tremble, 
vomd,  vomuX,  vomit-,  vomit. 


d.  Adding  Iv  to  the  verb-root  (cf.  §  124./) :  — 


arcessd,  -Xvl.  arcesslt-,  summon. 
capessd,  capessfvl,  undertake, 
cupid,  cuplvl,  cupit-,  desire. 
incessd,  incesslvl,  attack. 
lacessd,  lacessXvI,  laceBsIt-,/r^ 
voke. 


petd,  petXvi,  petit-,  seek, 
quaerd,  quaeslvl,  quaesXt-,  seek 
rudd,  rudlvl,  rudit-,  bray, 
sapid,  saplvl  (sapui),  be  wise, 
terd,  trXvI,  trit-,  rub. 
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e.  Lengthening  the  vowel  of  the 

ag5,  6e^,  Act-,  drive. 
capifi,  cSpf,  capt-,  take, 
ed5,  6di,  Ssuiu,  eat  (see  §  140). 
emo,  Sml,  empt-,  buy. 
facifi,  feci,  fact-,  make  (see  §  142). 
fodi5,  fodi,  foBB-,  dig. 
frango  [frag],  fr6gi,  frftct-,  break. 
fugid,  fflgl,  fugit-,  flee. 
fnndd  [fud],  fudi,  fas-,  pour. 
iacid,   i6cl,  lact-,  throw ^  (-icio, 
-iect-). 

f.  Retaining  the  present  stem  or 

argnfi,  -uX,  -Gtum,  accuse. 

bibC,  bibX,  bibit-,  drink. 

-oend5,  -cendl,  -cSns-,  kindle. 

cud 5,  -cndl-,  'C^SLa-,  forge. 

facesBO,  facesa^  facessit-,  exe- 
cute. 

-f  endfi,  -f  end^  -f  fins-,  ward  off. 

finds  [fid],  fidl,2  fIsB-,.  split. 

ic5,  Ici,  let-,  hit. 

lambfi,  Iambi,  laxnbit-,  lap. 

lad,  la^  luit-,  wash. 

inand5,  mandl,  m&ns-,  chew. 

nao,  nul,  nait-,  nod. 

pandfi,  pand^  p§iiB-  (pasB-), 
open. 


root  (cf.  §  124.  rf)  :  — 

lav5,  lavl,  lot-  (laat-),  wash  (also 

reg.  of  1st  conj.). 
legfi,^  ISgi,  ISct-,  gather, 
lin6  [li],  15 vi  (livl),  lit-,  smear. 
linqaa  [Lie],  -llqui,  -lict-,  leave. 
ii5bc5  [gno],  n5vl,  ii5t-  (c5-giiit-, 

A-gnit-,  ad-gnit-),  know. 
rump5  [rup],  rupl,  rapt-,  burst. 
Bcabo,  BC&bl,  scratch. 
vincfi  [vie],  vicl,  vict-,  conquer. 


verb-root  (cf.  §  124.  ^): — 

pIuBo,  -bI,  pIuB-  (pInBt-,  pLit-) 

bruise. 
preheiid5,  -dl,  prehSna-,  seize. 
ra6,  ral,  rat-  (ruitr), /all. 
Bcandfi,  Bcandl,  Bcana-,  climb. 
scind5    [sem],    Bcidl,^    bcXss-, 

tear. 
Bld5,  Bidl  (sedl),  -Beas-,  settle. 
solv5,  Bolvl,  Bolflt-,  loose,  pay. 
Btrld5,  atrldl,  whiz. 
vell5,  vein  (valal),  ^tvlIa-^  pluck- 
verrC,  verri,  vera-,  sweep. 
verts,  verti,  vera-,  turn. 
viad  [vid],  vuiI,  vLi-,  visit. 
volv6,  volvl,  volClt-,  turn. 


Noi'E. — The  following  have  no  perfect  or  supine  :  — 

claad5,  limp.  hlacd,  yawn, 

fatijBOfi,  gape.  rab5,  rave, 

fjilQ6,  flash,  tollo  (aaatull,  aublfttam    supplied 

glIiBc5,  swell,  from  aaffero),  raise, 

glabd,  peel.  vergo,  incline. 


1  The   following   compounds    of   leg>5   have  -lexi :    diligrd,    intellegrS, 

negrlegrO. 

*  In  these  the  perfect  stem  is  the  same  as  the  verb-root,  having  lost  the  redupli- 
cation {\  124.  c.  note). 
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FOURTH    CONJUGATION. 

Principal  Parts  :  Active^  audio,  audire,  audivl,  audftum ; 
Passive^  audior,  auduri,  auditns  sum. 


INDIC. 


ACTIVE. 

SUBJ. 


audio,  I  hear.  audiam 

audis,  you  heat .  audiSs 

audit,  he  hears,  audiat 

audlmns 


/^ 


(^ 


audltis 
audiunt 

audiSbam 
audiSbfis 

audiSbat 

audiSbamuB 

audiSbfttis 

audiSbant 

audiam 

audiSs 

audiet 

audiSmiis 

audiStis 

audient 

audivi 

audivistX 

audivit 

audivimuB 
audlvifltia 


audiftmuB 

audiatis 

audiant 

audirem 

audlrSs 

audiret 

audlrSmuB 

audirStia 

audirent 


PASfilYS:. 


Indic. 

Presents 

audior 
audiriB  (-re) 
.auditur 

audlmur 

audiminl 

audiuntur 

Imperfect, 

audiSbar 


SUBJ. 

audiar 
audiftris  (-re) 
audi&tur 

audiamur 

audiSUnini 

audiantur 

audlrer 


audiSb&riB  (-re)  audirSria  (-re) 
audiSbatur  audlrStur 


audlverim 

audiveriB 

audiverit 

audlverimuB 
audiveritis 


audivgrunt  (-re)  audlverint 


audiveram 

audiverftB 
audiverat 

audiveramuB 

audiver&tis 

audiverant 


audiviBsem 

audiviBsSa 

audlviBBet 

audiviBBSmuB 

audiviBBStis 

audiviBsent 


audiSb&mur 

audiSb&minl 

audiSbantur 

Future, 

audiar 

audiSriB  (-re) 
audiStur 

audiSmur 

audiSmini 

audientur 

Perfect, 

audltus  Bum 
audltus  es 
audltus  est 

audit!  BuiuuB 
audit!  eatds 
aud!^  Bunt 

Pluperfect, 

aud!tus  eram 
audltus  eras 
audltus  erat 

audit!  eramus 
audit!  erfttiB 
audit!  erant 


audlrSmur 

audlrSminl 

aud&entur 


audltus  aim    ^ 
audltus  bIb 
audltus  Bit 

audit!  sXmus 
audit!  BitiB 
audit!  Bint 

audltus  esBeiD 
audltus  esses 
audltus  esset 

audit!  essSmns 
audit!  essetis 
audit!  essent 
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ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Indic.               Subj. 

Indic. 

Subj. 

« 

F%i.ture  Perfect* 

audiverd 

auditus  er5 

audiveriB 

auditus  eris 

audiverit 

auditus  erit 

audiverixnns 

audit!  erimuB 

audiveritia 

audit!  eritia 

(• 

audiverint 

audit!  ernnt 

Imperative. 

SING.                          PLUR. 

SING. 

PLUR. 

Bt^,  2.  audi         audlte 

audire 

audlmini 

^wc   2.  audlt5     auditote 
3.  audlto     audinnto 

auditor 
auditor 

audiuntor 

Infinitive. 

Vres,  audure 

audurl 

Pet/,  audlvisse 

auditus  esse 

Fuu   auditfiruB  esse 

audltum  Iri 

(auditus  fore) 

Participles. 

Tres.  audiens 

Per/,  auditus 

iSiU  audlt&iiB 

6er.   audiendus 

Gerund. 

Supine. 

audiendl,  -dd,  -dum,  - 

d6 

audltum 

.,  audita 

133.  There  are  —  besides  a  few  deponents  and  some  regular  deriva- 
tives in  -iirid,  as  Sstirio,  be  hungry  (cf.  §  167.  ^)  — about  60  verbs  of 
this  conjugation,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  descriptive  verbs : 
like— 

i3T6ci6,  croak.        ^BXiiii6,yelp.  hirrid,  snarl         aQat^LriQ,gus/i. 

cdctLri5,  croTV.       glGti5,  gulp,  inugi5,  bellow,       tinnio,  tinkle, 

6bi]lli5,  bubble,      grunnio,  grunt,  muttid,  mutter,     tussio,  cough, 

fritinnifi,  twitter,  hinnid,  neigh,  slngultio,  hiccup,  vftgi5,  cry. 

Those  verbs  not  conjugated  regularly  like  audi5,  are  the  following : 


amici5,    ambd    (-oul),    amict-, 

clothe, 
aperi5,  aperul,  apert-,  open, 
comperifi,  -perl,  coiapert-,^nd, 
faroi5,  farsi,  farct-  (-turn),  stuj^, 
feri5,  strike  (no  perfect  or  supine). 


fulcio,  fulsl,  fult-,  prop, 
hauri5,    hausi,   haust-   (haus-), 

drain, 
operio,  operul,  opert-,  cover, 
rauciS,  rausi,  raus-,  be  hoarse, 
reperi5,  repperl,  repert-,  Jind. 
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8arri5»  -IvI  (-ul),  -Itum,  hoe, 
8eiiti5,  bSxibI,  BQnB-,/eel. 
8epeli5,  sepeliv^  sepult-,  hify. 


saepio,  BaepsI,  saept-,  Aei^  in. 
8ali5  (-^ilio),  salul  (salil),  salt- 

(-fiult-),  leap. 
sandd  [sac],  saxud,  sanct-,  safic-  8ingulti5,  -IvI,  singultum,  sod. 

iton.  '  veui5,  v6nl,  vent-,  come, 

8arci5,  sarsl,  sart-,  patch.  vinci5,  viiudC,  vlnct-,  bind. 

The  fallowing  are  regular  in  the  perfect,  but  have  no  supine  stem ;  — 


caecGtio,  be  purblind. 
dSmentifi,  be  mad. 
f er5ci5  be  fierce. 


ge8ti5,  be  overjoyed. 
gl5ci5,  cluck  (as  a  hen). 
Ineptid,  play  the  trifler. 

Parallel  Forma. 

134.   Many  verbs  have  more  than  one  set  of  forms,  of 

which  only  one  is  generally  found  in  classic  use :  as,  — 

lav5,  lavSre  or  lavSre,  wash  (see  §  133.  ^). 
8cate5,  scat6re  or  BcatSre,  gush  forth. 
lfLdlfic5,  -ftre  or  IfLdificor,  -flrl,  mock. 
fulg5,  fulgSre  or  fulge5,  fulgSre,  shint. 


DEPONENT    VERBS. 

135.   Deponent  Verbs  have  the  form  of  the  Passive 
Voice,  with  an  active  or  reflexive  signification :  as,  — 

1st  conj.  mlror,  mirarl,  miratiis,  admire, 
2d  conj.  vereor,  verSrI,  veritus,yjf<ir. 
3d  conj.  Bequor,  sequl,  BecfLtua,  ^//^zef. 
4th  conj.  partior,  partorl,  partltuB,  share, 

\  Indicative. 


I. 


II. 


Pres.  miror  vereor 

miraris  (-re)       verSria  (-re) 
mlr&tnr  verStur 


mir&mur 

mir&mini 

mirantur 

Impf,  mirftbar 
Fut.    mlr&bor 
Perf,  mTrStus  sum 
Plup.  tnirfttuB  eram 
F.  P,    mlrfttus  er6 


verSmur 

verSminI 

verentur 

ver6bar 
verSbor 
veritus  sum 
veritus  eram 
veritus  ero 


III. 
sequor 
sequeris  (-re) 
sequitur 

sequimur 

sequimini 

sequuntnr 

sequSbar 
sequar 
secfLtus  sum 
secfltus  eram 
seditns  erfi 


IV. 

partiLor 
partiris  (-re) 
partitur 

partlmnr 

partiminX 

partiuntur 

partiSbar 
partiar 
partltus  sum 
partftus  eram 
partltus  er5 
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I. 


Pres,  mirSnB 

Fut,  mlrSLtfiruB 

Perf.  mir&tuB 

Ger,  miranduB 


Subjunctive. 

II.  IIL  IV. 

Pres.   mlrex  verear  sequar  partiar 

Impf,  mTrSrer  verSrer  sequerer  partirer 

Perf,   mirfttus  siin      veiitus  aim  secGtus  sim  partltua  aim 

Plup.  mlrSltiia  easem  veiitna  eaaem  secfLtna  eaaem  partitua  eaaem 

Imperative. 
mirftre,  -Ator,  etc.  verSre,  -€tor      sequere,  ^tor     partire,  -itor 

iNFiNrnvE. 
Pres.  mTrarf  verSrI  sequl  partXrl 

Perf,   mlrSLtua  eaae     veiitua  eaae      secfltua  eaae      partitua  eaae 
Fut,    mlrftttLrna  eaae  veiitflnia  eaae  seciiturua  eaae  partlturua  eaae 

Participles. 
verSna  sequSna 

veritlinia  secfltflrua 

veiitna  secutua 

verendna  sequendua 

Gerund. 
mirandt  -5,  etc.  verendl,  etc.      sequendl,  etc. 

Supine. 
mirfttum,  -tCl      veritum,  -tii      seciitum,  -til 

tf.  Deponents  have  the  party:iples  of  both  voices :  as,  — 

BequhnBy  following,  aecuturua,  about  to  follow, 

aeciitua,  having  followed,     aequendua,  to-be-followed, 

b.  The  perfect  participle  generally  has  an  active  sense,  but  in  verbs 
otherwise  deponent  it  is  often  passive :  as,  mercttua,  bought ;  adeptua, 
gained  (or  having  gained), 

€•  The  future  infinitive  is  always  in  the  active  form :  thus,  aequor 
/  ^has  aeciltiirua  eaae  (not  aecHtuin  irl). 

d.  The  gerundive,  being  passive  in  meaning,  Is  found  only  in  trans- 
itive verbs,  or  neuter  verbs  used  impersonally :  as,  — 

h5c  cSnfitendum  eat,  this  must  be  acknowledged. 
moxiendum  eat  omnibua,  all  must  die, 

e.  Most  deponents  are  neuter  or  reflexive  in  meaning,  corresponding 
to  what  in  Greek  is  called  the  Middle  Voice  (§  11 1,  a), 

/•  Some  deponents  are  occasionally  used  in  a  passive  sense:  as, 
ciTminor,  /accuse^  or  lam  accused, 

g.  About  twenty  verbs  are,  with  an  active  meaning,  found  in  both 
active  and  passive  forms :  as,  mere5  or  mereory  I  deserve. 


partiSna 
partit^ua 
partitua 
partiendua 

partiendi,  etc. 

partitom,  -tH 
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k.  More  than  half  of  all  deponents  are  of  the  First  Conjugation,  and 
all  of  these  are  regular.    The  following  deponents  are  irregular :  — 


adsentior,  -Irl,  adsSnaua,  assent. 
apiscor,  (-ip-),  -!>  aptus  (-eptus), 

get. 
dSfetdscor,  -I,  -fesBiis,  faint. 
ezpSrgiscor,  -I,  perrSctus,  rouse. 
ezperior,  -irf,  ezpeftus,  try. 
fateor,  -Sri,  fassiiB,  confess. 
fatlBcor,  -I,  gape. 
fruor,  -I,  friictuB  (frtdtuB),  enjoy. 
fungor,  -I,  ffLnctns,  fulfil, 
gradior  (-gredior),-!,  gressus,  step. 
Irascor,  -1,  iratUB,  be  angry. 
ISLbor,  -I,  ISLpsuB,  fall. 
loquor,  -1,  locGtuB  (loqufltuB), 

speak. 
-miniBCor,  -I,  -mentuB,  think. 
mStior,  -uH,  mSnans,  measure. 
morior,  -i  (-Irl),  mortuus  (mori- 

tflruB,  die. 
nanciBCor,  -i,  nactuB  (nanctua), 

find. 


niUicor,  -T,  nfttua,  be  born. 
nitor,  -T,  nbuB  (nlzus),  strive. 
obllvlBcor,  -I,  oblltuB,  forget. 
opperior,  -irl,  oppertuB,  await. 
5rdior,  -Iri,  orans,  begin. 
orior  (3d),  -Irl,  ortus,  (oritfLrua), 

rise. 
paciscor,  -I,  pSLctua,  bargain. 
patior  (-petior),  -I,  paaaua  (-pea- 

bub),  suffer* 
-plector,  -I,  -plexus,  clasp. 
proficiacor,  -I,  profectua,  set-out. 
queror,  -I,  qneatua,  complain. 
reor,  r6ri',  ratua,  think. 
reverter,  -I,  reverana,  return. 
ringor,  -T,  rictua,  snarl. 
aequor,  -I,  aeciltna  (aequfLtua), 

follow. 
tueor,  -6rl,  tuitna  (tutna),  defend. 
ulciacor,  -f,  ultua,  avenge. 
iitor,  -I,  uauB,  use^  employ. 


Note.  —  The  deponent  comperior,  -Iri,  compertus,  is  rarely  found  for 
comperl5.  Bevertor,  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  regularly  the  active  forms 
in  the  perfect  system,  reverti,  reverteram,  etc. 

/.  The  following  deponents  have  no  supine  stem :  — 


d6vertor,  -ti,  turn  aside  (to  lodge), 
diffiteor,  -§rl,  deny. 
liquor,  -I,  melt  (neut.). 


medeor,  -Sri,  heal. 
reminiscor,  -I,  call  to  mind. 
veacor,  -It  feed  upon. 


Note. — Deponents  are  only  passive  (or  middle)  verbs  whose  active  has  dis- 
appeared. There  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  show  at  some  period  of  the 
language  signs  of  being  used  in  the  active. 

Bemi-Deponenta. 

136.  A  few  verbs  having  no  perfect  stem  are  regular 
in  the  present,  but  appear  in  the  tenses  of  completed  action 
as  deponents.  These  are  called  semi-deponents  or  neuter 
passives.     They  are  :  — 

aude5,  audSre,  auana,  dare,    gaudefi,  gaudSre,  gSLvIaua,  rejoice. 

fld5,  fIdSre,  flaua,  trust.  Bole5,  aoiere,  aolituB,  be  wont^ 
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a.  From  aude5  there  is  an  old  subjunctive  perfect  ausim.  The 
form  B5d68  (for  si  andte),  an  thou  wilt^  is  frequent  in  the  dramatists 
and  rare  elsewhere. 

b.  The  active  forms  vSlpul5,  v&pulSre,  be  flogged,  and  vSneo, 
venire^  be  sold  (contracted  from  vSniim  ire,  go  to  sale),  have  a  passive 
meaning,  and  are  sometimes  called  neutral  passives^  To  these  may 
be  added  fieri,  to  be  made  (see  §  142),  and  ezsulSre,  to  be  banished 
(live  in  exile). 

Note. — The  following  verbs  are  sometimes  found  as  semi>deponents :  itLrO, 
iHrftre.  itLr&taB,  swear;  n11b5,  nUbere,  nUpta,  marry;  placed,  placSre, 
placituB,  please^ 

[For  the  regular  Derivative  Forms  of  Verbs,  see  J  167.J 

IRREGULAR   VERBS. 

137.  Several  verbs  add  some  of  the  personal  endings 
of  the  present  system  directly  to  the  root,  or  combine  two 
verbs  in  their  inflection.  These  are  called  Irregular  Verbs 
(cf.  p.  86).  They  are  sum,  vol6,  ferS,  ed6,  que5,  eo,  fI6,  and 
their  compounds. 

Stun  has  already  been  inflected  in  §  1 19. 

a.  Sum  is  compounded  without  any  change  of  inflection  with  the 
prepositions  ab,  ad,  dS,  in,  inter,  ob,  prae,  pro  (pr5d),  sub,  super. 

In  the  compound  pr5sum,  pr5  retains  its  original  d  before  e. 
Thus,— 

Indic.  Subj. 

Pres*    prdsum,  I  help,  prosim 

pr5des  pr5slB 

prSdest  prdsit 

prSflumuB  prosunuB 

prSdestis  prositiB 

prdsunt  prosint 

Imp,    prSderaxn,  /  wa^  helping,      prSdessem 
Fut.     -gr^diex^,  I  shall  help. 
Perf.    pr5ful,  I  helped,  profuerlxn 

Plupf,  prSfueram,  I  had  helped.       pr5fuiaBem 
/^  P,   pr6fuer6,  /shall  have  helped, 

Imper.  prddes,  pr5deBt5,  etc. 

Infin.  Pres,    prddesse      Per/,  pr5f uiase       Fut,  prSfutiirus  esse 

Part.  prflfutdnui,  about  to  help. 


no 
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b.  Bum  Is  also  compounded  with  the  adjective  potis,  or  pote,  able^ 
making  the  verb  possum.     This  is  inflected  as  follows :  — 


Indicative. 
Pres,    possum,  I  can, 
potes,  you  can. 
potest,  ke  can, 

possumus,  we  can, 
potestis,  you  can, 
possunt,  they  can, 

poteram,  I  could, 
poter5, 1  shall  be  able, 
Perf,    potui,  I  could. 


Imp. 
Fut. 


Subjunctive. 
possim 
possb 
possit 

poBsImus 

possitis 

possint 

possem 

potuerim 
potuissem 


Plupf.  potueram 

F.  P,    potuero,  I  shall  have  been  able. 
Infin.  Pres,    posse  Perf,  potuisse 

Part.  potSna  (ad],)  tPower/ul, 

Note. — The  forms  potis  sum,  pote  sum,  etc.,  occur  in  early  writers. 
Other  early  forms  are  potesse ;  possiem,  -Qb,  -et ;  poterint,  potisit  (foi 
possit) ;  potestiir  (with  pass.  inf.  cf.  §  143.  a), 

138.   V0I6  and  its  compounds  are  inflected  as  follows :  — 

V0I6,  velle,  volul,  wish. 

n51o  (for  n6  volo),  n511e,  n51ui,  be  unwilling, 

mtlo  (for  magis  or  mage  vol5),  mSlle,  mSUui,  wish  rather,  prefer. 


Indic.        Subj. 
volo  velim 

vXs  velXiEi 

volt(vult)  velit 

volumus    velimus 
voltis(vul-)  velitis 
volunt        velint 

volSbam    vellem 


Present, 

Indic.         Subj. 

n51o  n51im 

nSnviJB  ndlls 

ndnvolt  nolit 

nolumus    nolimus 
nonvultis  ndlitis 
nolunt       nolint 

Imperfect, 

ii516bam    noUem 


Indic. 

Subj. 

mai5 

mSUim 

mavis 

m&Hs 

m&volt 

mSUit 

mfilumus  mftUmuB 
mSlvultis    m&Utis 
maiunt       mSUint 

mSUSbam  mSllem 


maiam 
mSUSs,  etc 


Future, 
nolam 

nolSs,  etc. 

Perfect, 
voluerim    nolul  noluerim    m&lul 

Pluperfect, 

volueram  voluissem  nolueram  n51uissem  mftlueram  mftluissem 

Future  Perfeoi^ 
voluerd  n51uer5  mftluerd 


volam 
voles,  etc. 

volul 


mSluerim 
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Ill 


.Fut. 


Imperative. 
nfili  nolite,  do  not, 

nolito        n51itote,  thou  shalt  not^ye  shall  not, 
n51it5 


Infinitive. 
velle   voluisse    ndlle  noluiBse      mftlle        m&luisBe 

Participles. 
iVM.  volSns,  willing,     nolSns,  unwilling. 

Gerund. 
volendi  (late) 

Note.  —  The  forms  sis  for  si  vis,  stlltls  for  si  voltis,  and  the  forms  nS 
vol5,  nevis  (ne-vis),  xuagre  void,  mfivold,  etc./ occur  in  eaxly  writers. 

139.  Fer5,  ferre,  ttUi,  l&tnm,^  bear. 


Pres. 


Itnpf. 

Fut, 

Perf. 

Plup. 

F,P. 

Pres. 
Fut. 


ACTIVE. 

Indic.             Subj. 
fero                f«ram 

PASSIVE. 

Indic.                  Subj. 
feror                   ferar 

fers 

ferSs 

ferria 

feraris  (-re) 

fert 

ferat 

fertur 

feratur 

ferimuB 

fer&muB 

ferimur 

ferSmnr 

fertia 

fer&tis 

feriminf 

feramini 

fenint 

ferant 

feruntur 

ferantur 

fer6bam 

ferrem 

ferSbar 

ferrer 

feram 

ferar 

tiiU 

tulerim 

l&tUS  BUZQ 

ISltUB  aim 

tuleraxn 

tulissem 

latuB  eram 

IStuB  esBem 

tulero 

l&tuB  erd 

Imper 

ATIVE. 

fer 

ferte 

ferre 

fe)iminl 

ferto 

fertfite 

fertor 

fertd 

feruut5 

fertor 

feruntor 

Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Fut. 


ferre 
tuliBse 
lat&iiB  eaae 

fer&iB 
IfttfLruB 


Infinitive. 
ferri 

IStas  esse 
I&tum  Irl  (IfttuB  fore) 

Participles. 

Perf.    Ifttus 
Ger.      ferenduB 


Gerund  :  ferendl,  -dfi,  -dum,  -dS 


Supine  :  l§tum,  -til 


1  The  perfect  tuU  is  for  tetuU  (which  sometimes  occurs),  from  TUL,  root  of 
toUO ;  the  supine  l&tum  is  for  ftl&tum  (cf.  tXt^t^s). 
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140.  Ed5,  edere,  6dl,  Ssum,  eat^  is  regular  of  the  third  conju- 
gatiun,  but  has  also  some  forms  directly  from  the  root  (eo)  without  the 
characteristic  vowel.    These  are  in  full-faced  type. 


ACTIYB.                                                         PARHnnB. 

INDIC.                   SUBJ.                               INDIC.                    SUBJ. 

^dd                  edam  (edim)               edor                 edar 

edis  (Ss)          ed^s  (edls)                  ederis  (-re)      edS^ris  (-re) 

edit  (est)         edat  (edit)                  editur  (Sstur)  edatur 

edimus             edamus  (edlmns)        edimur             edamur 
editis  (tetis)  edatis  (editia)             edimini            edamini 
edunt               edant  (edint)              eduntur            edantur 

edSbam 

edebas 

edebat 

XflMfM 

ederem  (SsBem) 
ederes.  (SssCb) 
ederet  (SBBet) 

edebar 

edebaris 

edebatur 

ederer 
(-re)  edereris  (-re) 

ederetur  (6aa6tur) 

edam 
edes 
edet,  eic. 

edar 
ederis 
edetur,  etc 

edI 

Cderim 

feet. 

esus  sum 

Ssus  sim 

ederam 

Sdissem 

^fe€st, 

esus  eram        esus  essem 

edero 

IFuture 

I   esus  ero 

ede  (Sb) 

edita  (estS) 
edito  (SBta) 

Imper. 
•edite  (fiste) 
editate  (Satote) 
eduntd 

vnvE. 
edere 
editor 
editor 

edimini 

eduntor 

edere  (6BBe) 
edisse 
6surus  esse 

Infin] 

[TIVE. 

edl 

gsus  esse 
Ssum  iri 

Partk 
edens 
Ssunis 

:iPT.E.S. 

esus 

edendus                       ' 

Gerund. 
edendi,  -do,  -dum,  -dO 

Supine. 
esum,  -sQ 
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141.  E5,  ire,  XvX,  itum,  go}- 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Pres.S.    e5,  Is,  it  earn,  e&a,  eat 

/'.    JmuB,  Itia,  ennt  eamua,  e&tia,  eant 

Imperf.     Ibam,  ibas,  Ibat^       -  .    irem,  irSs,  iret 

Ibftmus,  Ibatia,  Ibant  --  IrSmus,  irStis,  Irent 
Future,     Ib6,  Ibis,  Jbit, 

IbimuB,  Ibitia,  Ibunt_ 

Perfect.     IvI  (il)  Iverim  (ierim) 

Pluperf,    irrerain  (ieram)  Ivisaem  (Luaem) 
Fut,  Perf.  iver5  (ier5) 

Imperative. 
%  Ite,  ItOy  ito,    itfite,  eunt5 

Infinitive. 
Pres,  Ire  Perf.  Iviaae  (Isae)       Fut,  itilruB  eaae 

Participles. 
Pres,  iSna,  enntta     Fut.  itilrna  Ger.  eundum 

Gerund  :  eundl,  -d5,  -dum,  -d5  Supine  :  itum,  itfL 

a.  The  compounds  ade5,  approach^  ined,  enter^  and  some  others, 
are  transitive.    They  are  inflected  as  follows  in  the  passive :  — 

Pres* 


Indic, 

SUBJ. 

adeor 

Impf,  adibar 

Pres.  adear 

adMa 

Fut.    adibor 

Impf.  adirer 

adltur 

Perf,  aditua  aum 

Perf.   aditua  aim 

adXmiir 

Plup.  aditua  eram 

Plup.  aditua  eaaem 

adlminl 

F.  P.  aditua  er5 

Infin. 

adiri,      aditua  ease 

adenntur 

Part. 

aditua    adeundua 

Thus  inflected,  the  forms  of  e6  are  used  impersonally  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  passive :  as,  ituxn  eat  (§  146.  d).  The  infini- 
tive Irl  is  used  with  the  supine  in  -um  to  make  the  future  infinitive 
passive  (§  147.  c»  i).  The  verb  v6ne6,  be  sold  {i.e.  vSnum  eo,  go  to 
sale),  has  also  several  forms  in  the  passive. 

b.  In  the  perfect  system  of  eo  the  forms  without  v  are  more  common, 
and  in  the  compounds  are  regular :  as,  adit,  adieram,  adiiaae  (adiaae). 

c.  The  compound  ambifi  is  inflected  regularly  like  a  verb  of  the 
fourth  conjugation.   But  it  has  also  amblbat  in  the  imperfect  indicative. 

d.  Pr6  with  e5  retains  its  original  d :  as,  pr5ded,  prddia,  prodit. 

1  Root  I,  cf.  cTfu;  the  e  stands  for  ei,  lengthened  form  of  the  root  I. 
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142*  Facio,  facSre,  f6cT,  factum,  mcike  is  regular.  But  it  has 
imperative  fac  in  the  active,  and  besides  the  regular  forms  the  future 
perfect  f ax5,  perfect  subjunctive  faxim.    The  passive  of  f acid  is  — 

fI5,  fiSrl,  factua  sum,  be  made,  or  become. 

The  tenses  of  the  first  stem  of  fi6  are  regular  of  the  fourth  con- 
jugation, but  the  subjunctive  imperfect  is  fierem,  and  the  infinitive 
fieri. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Pres,  S,    fi5,  fis,  fit  flam,  fias,  fiat 

P,    flmuB,  fitia,  flunt  flamus,  fi&tis,  flant 

Imperf,     fiSbam,  fiSbSs,  etc.  fierem,  fierSs,  etc. 

Future,     fiam,  flSs,  etc. 
Perfect,     factua  sum  factua  aim 

Pluperf.    factua  eram  factua  esaem 

yFiit.  Perf.  factua  er6 
Imper.  fi,  fite,  fito,  fitote,  fluntd 

Infin.    Pres.  fieri  Perf.  factua  eaae  Put.  factum  M 

Part.     Perf.  factua  Ger.   faciendua 

a.  Most  compounds  of  facio  with  prepositions  change  &  to  i  (pres- 
ent stem),  or  6  (supine  stem),  and  are  inflected  regularly:  as, — 

conficid,  c5nficSre,  conf6ci,  cdnfectum,yf;»/lr^ 
conficior,  confici,  confectua. 

b.  Other  compounds  retain  a,  and  have  -flo  in  the  passive:  as, 
benefacio,  -facere,  -f6cl,  -factum;  pass,  benefio,  -fieri,  -factus, 
benefit.    These  retain  the  accent  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  bene-f&'cia 

(§I9-^)- 

c.  A  few  isolated  forms  of -fio  occur  in  other  compounds :  viz.,  — 

confit,  /'/  happens.  dSfit,  /'/  lacks,  infit,  he  begins  (to  speak). 

confiet  d6fiunt  Infiunt 

confiat  dSflet  eflBeri,  to  be  effected. 

confieret  dSflat  interfierl,  to  perish. 

confierl  dSfieri  interfiat,  let  him  perish. 

DEFECTIVE   VERBS. 

143.  Some  verbs  have  lost  their  Present  stem,  and  use 
only  tenses  of  the  Perfect,  in  which  they  are  inflected  reg- 
ularly.    These  are  — 
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^^-  a,  Co&pV^  I  began;  Infin.  ooepisae;  Fut.  Part  coeptOnis;  Perf. 
Pass.  Part  coeptus. 

The  passive  is  used  with  the  passive  infiailive:  as,  coeptus  sum 
vocSrl,  /began  to  be  called,  but  coepi  vocftre,  /  began  to  call  (cf.  § 
144.  g,  note).    For  the  present  incipio  is  used. 

b.  Odi, /Aate;^  perfect  participle  dsus,  hating  or  hated  (jpex^MA, 
utterly  hateful)^  future  participle  os^us,  likely  to  hate. 

c,  MeminI,  /  remember \^  with  the  Imperative  memento,  me- 
mentdte ;  Part.  meminSns. 

Note.  —  Odi  and  memini  have  a  perfect  form  with  a  present  meaning,  and 
are  called  preteriiive  verbs.  No vl  and  c5nsuevj  (usually  referred  to  n5sc5  and 
cGn8u€sc5)  are  often  used  in  the  sense  of  I  know  (have  learned),  and  I  am  accus- 
tomed (have  become  accustomed),  as  preteritive  verbs.  Many  other  verbs  are 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  (see  }  279.  Remark). 

144*  Many  verbs  are  found  only  in  the  present  system.  Such  are 
maereo,  -Sre,  be  sorrowful  (cf.  maeatus,  sad)]  ferio,  -Ire,  strike. 

In  many  the  simple  verb  is  incomplete,  but  the  missing  parts  occur 
in  its  compounds :  as,  v&d5,  v&dere,  invasl,  inv&sum. 

Some  verbs  occur  very  commonly,  but  only  in  a  few  forms :  as,— 

a.  Ai6,  I  say:  — 

Indic.  Pres,  ai6,  aia,  ait ;  ^— Siunt 

Impf,  aiSbam  (albam),  ai6b&8,  etc. 
SuBj.    Pres.  Si&8,  Siat,  Slant 
Imper.  al 

Part.  aiSna 

b.  Inquam,  I  say  (used  only,  except  in  poetry,  in  direct  quotations, 
like  the  English  quothy  which  is  possibly  from  the  same  root)  :  — 

Indic.  Pres.  inquam,  inquia,  inquit 

inquimua,  inquitia  (late),  inquiunt 

Impf.  inquiSbat 

Fut.    inquiSa,  -et 

Perf.  inqniaH,  inquit 
Imper.  inque,  inqnito 

c.  The  deponent  fftrl,  to  speak,  forms  the  perfect  tenses  regularly : 
as,  ffttoa  aum,  eram,  etc.     It  has  also  — 

Indic.  Pres.  fatur,  fantur 
Fut.    fabor,  fabitur 
Imper.  fare 

Infin.  fail 

-^  1  Root  AP  (as  in  apiscor)  with  00 (n-).         2  Root  OD,  as  in  ddimn. 
s  Root  MEN,  as  in  mSns. 
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Part.  Pres,  (dat.)  fantl 

Perf.  f  &tiia,  having  spoken. 

Ger.   fandiiSj  to  be  spoken  of. 
Ger.  fandl,  -d5 

Sup.  fata 

Several  forms  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ez,  prae,  pro,  inter, 
occur:  as,  praefStur,  affSLri,  pr6fatus,  interfatur,  etc.  The  com- 
pound InfSns  is  regularly  used  as  a  noun  {child),  infandus,  nefandus, 
are  used  as  adjectives,  unspeakable^  abominable. 

d.  Quaesd,  Task,  beg  (original  form  of  quaerS,  §  132.  d)^  has  — 

Indic.  Pres,  quaeaS,  quaestimua 
Infin.  quaesere 

Part.  quaesSiiB 

e.  OvSre,  to  triumph,  has  the  following :  — 

Indic.  Pres.  ovat 
Sub  J.    Pres.  ovet 

Imperf.  ovaret 
Part.  ovaiiB,  ov&tliruB,  ovatus 

Ger.  ovandi 

/.  A  few  verbs  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Imperative :  as,  — 

Pres.  sing.  salvS,  plur.  salvSte,  hail  I  (from  salvua, 
safe  and  sound).  An  infin.  salvSre  also  occurs. 

Pres.  sing.  avS  (or  hav6),  plur.  avSte,  Put.  avSto, 
hail  ox  farewell. 

Pres.  sing,  cede,  plur.  cedite  (cette),^w^,  tell. 

Pres.  sing,  apage!  begone  I  (properly  a  Greek  word). 

g.  Que5,  /  can,  nequed,  /  cannot^  are  conjugated  like  e6.    They 
are  rarely  used  except  in  the  present. 


Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

Present, 

SUBJ. 

queo 

queam 

nequed  (noo 

I  que5)  nequeam 

quia 

quefts 

ndnquiB 

nequeaa 

quit 

queat 

nequit 

nequeat 

quimuB 

que&mua 

nequlmua 

neque&mua 

qnltia 

queatia 

nequTtiB 

neque&tiB 

queunt 

queant 

nequeunt 
Xtnperfeet, 

nequeant 

qulbam 

quXrem 

ne  qulbam 

nequlrem 

qulbat 

quiret 

nequibat 

nequlret 

qulbant 

quirent 

nequibant 

nequlrent 

mm 
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Impersonal  Verbs. 

I 

Indic. 

SUBJ. 

Indic. 

JPi«f«ef*e. 

SUBJ. 

qiilb5 

- 

quibnnt 

/    neqalbnnt 
Perfect, 

quivi 

nequivi 
nequivisti 

quivit 

quTverit 

nequivit 

quTvSnint 

nequivSrunt 
Pluperfect, 

quiaaeiit 

Infinitive. 

nequisset 

quire 

qulvi8se(qiiisae)  nequire 

nequivisse 

Participles. 
quiSna,  queuntia  « nequiSna 

Note. — A  few  passive  forms  are  used  by  old  writers  with  passive  infinitives: 
as.  quitur,  quitus,  queatur,  queantur,  nequitur,  nequitum ;  cf.  possum 
and  coepi  ({§  137.  note  and  143.  a). 

Impersonal  Verbs. 

145.  Many  verbs,  from  their  meaning,  appear  only  in 
the  third  person  singulary  the  infinitive^  and  the  gerund. 
These  are  called  Impersonal  Verbs,  as  having  no  personal 
subject.^     Their  synopsis  may  be  given  as  follows:  — 


CONJ.  I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Pass.  Conj.  i. 

it  is  plain. 

it  is  allowed. 

it  chances. 

it  results. 

it  is  fought. 

constat 

Ucet 

accidit 

Svenit 

pUgnSltur 

cdnstflbat 

UcSbat 

acddSbat  SveniSbat 

pQgnabSltur 

c5natabit 

UcSbit  ["eBt 

accidet 

Sveniet 

pugnabitur 

c5natitit 

licuit,-itum  accidit 

SvSnit 

ptign&tum  est 

c5nstiterat 

licuerat 

acciderat 

SvSnerat 

pQgnatum  erat 

constiterit 

licuerit 

acciderit 

6v6nerit 

pagn&tum  erit 

cdnst^t 

liceat 

accidat 

Sveniat 

pflgnStur 

c5nstfiret 

lic6ret 

accideret 

Sveniret 

pUgnSLrStur 

c5natiterit 

licuerit 

acciderit 

6v6nerit 

pQgnattmi  sit 

c5nstitisset 

licuisset 

accidisset  6v6nisset 

piign&tum  esset 

cdnstare 

licSre 

accidSre 

Svenire 

pugnSrl 

c5n8titisse 

licuisse 

accidisse 

SvSnisse 

pugnatum  esse 

•stfltflmm  esse  -iturum  esse 

\ 

-tfirumesse  ptignatum  Irl 

1  With  impersonal  verbs  the  word  IT  is  used  in  English,  having  usually  no  rep- 
resentatiye  in  Latin,  though  id,  hGc,  iUud,  are  often  used  nearly  in  the  same  way 
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146.  Impersonal  Verbs  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

a.  Verbs  expressing  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  time  of  day: 
as,  plait,  it  rains;  ningit,  it  snows ;^sraii6ixiatf  it  haits;  fulgurat,  // 
tightens;  vesper&scit  (inceptive,  §  167.  a),  it  grows  tate;  lacet  hoc 
iam,  it  is  getting  light  now. 

Note. — In  these  no  subject  is  distinctly  thought  of.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
verb  is  used  personally  with  the  name  of  a  divinity  as  the  subject :  as,  IClppiter 
tonat,  Jupiter  thunders.  In  poetry  other  subjects  are  occasionally  used:  as, 
fundae  ssjca  pluunt,  the  slings  ram  stones, 

b.  Verbs  of  feelings  where  the  person  who  is  the  proper  subject 
becomes  the  object,  as  being  himself  affected  by  the  feeling  expressed 
in  the  verb  (§  221.^).  Such  are:  miseret,  it  grieves;  paenitet 
(poenitet),  it  repents;  piget,  it  disgusts;  pudet,  it  shames;  taedet, 
it  wearies :  as,  miser et  m6,  /pity  (it  distresses  me). 

Note. — Such  verbs  often  have  also  a  passive  form:  as, misereor,  /pity 
(am  moved  to  pity) ;  and  occasionally  other  parts :  as,  paenitHrus  (as  from 
tpaeniS),  paenitendus,  pudendus,  pertaesum  est,  pigritum  est. 

c.  Verbs  which  have  a  phrase  or  clause  as  their  subject  (§§  270.  a^ 
330>  332.  a)"-  as,— 

accidit,  contingit,  Svenit,  obtingit,  obvenit,  fit,  it  happens, 

libet,  it  pleases, 

licet,  it  is  permitted, 

certum  eat,  //  is  resolved, 

constat,  //  is  clear, 

placet,  videtur,  //  seems  gooa, 

decet,  //  is  becoming, 

dSlectat,  iuvat,  //  delights, 

oportet,  necesse  est,  //  is  needfuls 

praestat,  it  is  better, 

interest,  r6fert,  it  concerns, 

vacat,  there  is  leisure, 

restat,  superest,  it  remains^ 

Note. — Many  of  these  verbs  may  be  used  personally.  Libet  and  licet  have 
also  the  passive  forms  libitum  (licitum)  est,  etc.  The  participles  libens 
and  licens  are  used  as  adjectives. 

d.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  very  often  used  impersonally : 
as,  pflgn&tur,  there  is  fighting  (it  is  fought)  ;  Itur,  some  one  goes  (it  is 
gone)  ;  parcitnr  mihi,  I  am  spared  (it  is  spared  to  me,  see  §  230).! 

1  This  use  of  the  passive  proceeds  from  its  original  rejiexive  meaning,  the  action 
being  regarded  as  accon^lishing  itself  (compsire  the  French  feta  se/a$t)» 
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Periphrastic  Forms. 

14  !•  The  following  periphrastic  forms  are  found  in  the 
inflection  of  the  verb  :  — 

a.  The  so-called  "Periphrastic  Conjugations"  (see  §  129). 

b.  The  tenses  of  completed  action  in  the  passive  formed  by  the 
tenses  of  esse  with  the  perfect  participle :  as,  amatus  est. 

c.  The  future. infinitive  passive,  formed  as  follows:  — 

1.  By  the  infinitive  passive  of  eo,  go^  used  impersonally  with  the 

supine  in  -um :  as,  amatum  Iri. 

2.  By  fore  (or  futfirum  esse),  with  the  perfect  participle   (as 
amatus  fore). 

3.  By  fore  with  ut  and  the  subjunctive  (cf.  §  288./*). 

NOTE. 
Origin  and  History  of  Verb-Forms. 

The  forms  that  make  up  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  are  composed  of 
formations  fi-ora  a  root,  originally  separate,  but  gradually  grouped  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  supplemented  by  new  formations  made  on  old 
lines  to  supply  deficiencies.  Some  of  these  forms  were  inherited, 
already  made,  by  the  Latin  language ;  others  were  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  the  language  itself. 

I.  Present  Stem.  —  The  Present  stem  is  a  modification  or  develop- 
ment of  the  root  (see  §  123).  In  regular  forms  of  the  First,  Second, 
and  Fourth  Conjugations  it  appears  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  verb 
(including  noun  and  adjective  forms)  as  well,  and  is  accordingly  called 
the  Verb-Stem. 

The  tenses  of  the  Present  system  are  made  from  the  Present  stem 
as  follows :  — 

a.  In  the  Present  Indicative  the  personal  endings  are  added  directly 
to  the  present  stem.  Thus  root  ar,  present-  (and  verb-)  stem  ar&- ; 
arft-8,  arft-mus,  ar&-tis. 

b.  In  the  Imperfect  Indicative  the  suffix  -bam,  -bSs,  etc.  (originally  a 
complete  verb),  b  added,  bam  is  probably  the  imperfect  of  the  root 
BHU  (cf.  fnl,  futflrus,  fI5,  ^1x0,  be)^  meaning  I  was.  This  was  added 
to  a  complete  word  originally  a  case  of  a  noun,  as  in  /  was  a-pioughingy 
hence  arft-bam.  The  form  probably  began  in  the  second  or  the  third 
conjugation  and  fi'om  that  was  extended  to  the  others. 

c.  In  the  Future  Indicative  a  similar  sufiix,  -b5,  -bis,  etc.,  is  added 
(by  the  same  process).  b5  is  probably  a  present  form  of  the  same 
root  BHU,  with  a  future  meaning :  as,  arft-b5. 
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This  form  once  in  use  in  all  the  conjugations  was  later  supplanted 
in  the  third  and  fourth  by  an  inherited  form,  which  was  originally 
an  optative  mood,  differing  from  the  present  indicative  only  in  the  final 
vowel  of  the  stem  (see  §  126.  ^.  i)  :  as,  sugS-b5  (old) ;  sagain,  augSs 
(later). 

d.  In  the  Present  Subjunctive  the  personal  terminations  were  added 
to  another  form  of  present  stem  of  great  antiquity  with  a  different 
vowel :  as,  amem,  moneam,  audiaxn. 

^.  In  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  a  suffix,  -rem,  -res,  etc.,  was  added. 
-rem  is  doubtless  a  very  old  modal  form  of  sum  diverted  from  its 
original  use. 

f.  The  noun  and  adjective  forms  of  the  Present  system  were 
originally  separate  formations  made  from  the  root  by  means  of 
noun-suffixes.  These  forms  being  associated  with  the  verb  became 
types  for  the  formation  of  new  ones  from  the  present  stem,  in  cases 
where  no  such  formation  from  the  root  ever  existed.  Thus  regere 
is  originally  a  dative  (or  locative)  of  a  noun  like  genus,  generis; 
but  as  regere  seems  to  be  rege  +  re,  so  ar&-re  was  made  in  the  same 
manner.  Gerendus  is  the  noun-stem  geron-,  i.e,  ger  +  on-  (ger5, 
-onis,  §  162.  c)  +  dus ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  gere  +  ndus,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  ama-ndns. 

2.  Perfect  Stem.  —  The  Latin  inherited  from  the  parent  Indo- 
European  speech  preterite  forms  of  two  kinds :  — 

a.  In  the  real  perfect  (perfect  with  have  in  English)  the  proper 
terminations  (see  §  118)  are  added  directly  to  a  root-form,  which  was 
originally  a  reduplication  (doubling)  of  the  root  with  vowel  change. 
Thus  sto,  root  sta,  perfect  steU  (fbr  fstesti)  ;  cf.  pung5  (root  PUG), 
pupagT  (later  pupugi). 

b,.  In  other  inherited  verbs  the  perfect  was  formed  by  a  verbal 
auxiliary  (some  form  of  sum)  added  to  the  root  (or  later  to  the  present 
stem).  Thus  dico,  root  Die,  perfect  fdic-si  (dX^).  This  auxiliary 
being  a  complete  verb-form,  contained,  of  course,  the  personal  termi- 
nations. 

c.  The  remaining  perfects  were  formed  with  a  suffix  -vT,  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  containing  the  personal  terminations.  But  these  formative 
processes  had  been  forgotten  long  before  the  Latin  language  reached 
the  stage  in  which  we  know  it.  The  form  in  -vi,  however,  became  the 
type  for  new  Perfects.  By  the  Romans,  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
Perfect  (however  formed),  losing  its  final  vowel,  was  treated  as  a  new 
stem,  from  which  other  forms  were  developed  by  the  use  of  added 
auxiliaries  or  by  analogy  with  those  already  formed.     This  stem  is 
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called  the  Perfect  Stem.  Thus  were  formed  the  Pluperfect  and  the 
Future  Perfect  Indicative,  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  and 
the  Perfect  Infinitive.  The  terminations  of  these  tenses  are  parts 
of  sum  in  some  form  or  other,  but  precisely  how  they  are  made  is 
uncertain. 

3.  Supine  Stem.  —  The  Perfect  and  Future  Participles  and  the 
•  Supine,  though  strictly  noun-forms,  each  with  its  own  suffix,  agree  in 
having  the  first  letter  of  the  suffix  (t)  the  same  and  in  suffering  the 
same  phonetic  changes  (by  which  the  t  becomes  s,  §  11.  a,  2). 

Hence  these  forms,  along  with  several  sets  of  derivatives  (see 
§§  162.  ay  163.  by  164.  m)  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  were  felt  by  the 
Romans  as  belonging  to  one  system,  and  are  conveniently  associated 
with  the  Supine  Stem.     Thus,  — 

ping5,  pictum,  pictus,  plctunia,  pTctura,  pfctor. 
rideo,  riaum  (for  rfd-tum),  risus  (part.),  risua  (noun),  riauruB, 
riaio,  riaor,  rSaibilia. 

The  signs  of  mood  and  tense  are  often  said  to  be  inserted  between 
the  Root  (or  verb-stem)  and  the  Personal  ending.  No  such  insertion 
is  possible  in  a  developed  language  like  the  Latin.  All  true  verb-forms 
are  the  result,  as  shown  above,  of  composition ;  that  is,  of  adding  to 
the  root  or  the  verb-stem  either  pronouns  (personal  endings)  or  fully 
developed  auxiliaries  (themselves  containing  the  personal  termina- 
tions), or  of  adding  similar  auxiliaries  to  the  perfect  stem ;  or  of  imi- 
tation of  such  processes.  Thus  axnSb&mua  is  made  by  adding  to 
amS.-,  originally  a  significant  word,  or  a  form  conceived  as  such,  a  full 
verbal  form  fbamua,  not  by  inserting  ba  between  ama-  and  -mua. 
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Chapter  VII.  —  Particles. 

Adverbs,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions  are  called 
Particles. 

In  their  origin  these  words  are  either  (i)  case-forms^ 
actual  or  extinct,  or  (2)  compotmds  and  phrases. 

Particles  cannot  always  be  distinctly  classified,  for  many  adverbs  are 
used  also  as  prepositions  and  many  as  conjunctions  (§§  152  and  155), 
and  interjections  must  be  reckoned  as  particles  (§  27). 

I.-ADVERBS, 
1.   Derivation. 

148,  Adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  as 
follows :  — 

a.  From  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions^  by  changing 
the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  to  -S:  as,  oSLrS,  dearly^  from 
caruB,  dear  (stem  caro-) . 

Note. —  The  ending  -e  is  a  relic  of  an  old  ablative  in  -Sd  (cf.  }  36./). 

b.  From  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  by  adding  -ter  to  the 
stem.  Stems  in  nt-  (nom.  -ns)  lose  the  t-.  All  others  are  treated  as 
i-stems.    Thus,  — 

fortiter,  bravely^  from  fortis  (stem  forti-)^  brave, 
acriter,  eagerly ^  from  acer  (stem  acri-),  eager, 
vigilanter,  watchfully y  from  vigilSns  (stem  vigilant-), 
prudenter,  prudently ,  from  prtidSna  (stem  prudent-), 
aliter,  otherwise,  from  alius  (old  stem  ali-). 

Note.— This  suffix  is  probably  the  same  as  -ter  in  the  Greek  ^rfpos  and  in 
uter,  alter  (p.  49,  n.  i).    If  so,  these  adverbs  are  neuter  accusatives  (cf.  d), 

c.  Some  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declensions  have  adverbs 
of  both  forms  (-6  and  -ter).  Thus  ddrua,  ^/zr^,  has  both  durS  and 
dfiriter ;  miser,  wretched,  has  both  miserS  and  miseriter. 

d.  The  neuter  accusative  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  often  used  as 
an  adverb :  as,  multum,  much ;  facilS,  easily  \  quid,  why. 

So  regularly  in  the  comparative  degree :   as,  &crius,  more  keenly 
(positive  ftcriter) ;  faciliua,  more  ec^ly  (positive,  facilS). 
Note.— These  adverbs  are  strictly  cognate  accusatives  (see  }  84a  a). 
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e.  The  ablative  neuter  or  (less  commonly)  feminine  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  and  nouns,  may  be  used  adverbially:  as^  fsdadf  falsely;  cit5, 
quickly i  rScta  (via),  straight  {straightway) \  crCbrS,  frequently; 
forts,  iy  chance  i  spontS,  of  one*  s  own  accord, 

f  Some  adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives  not  in  use :  as,  abimd6, 
plentifully  (as  if  from  f  abundus,  cf.  abnndS,  abound)  ;  saepS,  often 
(ci.  saepSa,  hedge^  and  saepio,  hedge  in) ;  propS,  almost  (as  if  from 
fpropis). 

Note.  —  Many  adverbs  and  other  particles  are  case-forms  of  nouns  or  pronouns. 
In  some  the  case  is  not  obvious,  and  in  some  it  is  doubtful.  Examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  following: — 

a.  Accusative  forms:  ftcttltuni,  quickly;  n5n  (for  n§  tlnum),  not;  itenun 
(comparative  of  is),  a  second  time;  dSniTiin  (superlative  of  de,  down\  at 
last, 

/3.  Ablative  or  Instrumental  forms  (§  31.  i)  :  QU&,  where;  contrSi,  on  the  other 
hand;  intr&,  within;  Qui,  how;  aliqul,  somehow;  volgr^,  commonly;  fttLstrft, 
m  vain;  foiis,  out  of  doors, 

7.  Datives  of  adjectives  and  pronouns:  as,  q.u6,  whither;  ade5,  to  that 
degree,  tUtrd,  beyond;  Citr5,  this  side  (as  end  of  motion) ;  retr5,  back;  ill5c 
(for  1115-ce),  weakened  to  iliac,  thither. 

Remark.  —  Those  in  -tr6  are  from  comparative  stems  (cf.  ills,  els,  re-). 

H,  Locative  forms:  ibi,  there;  ubi,  where;  peregrri  (peregrre),  abroad; 
hie  (for  fboi-ce),  here;  interim,  meanwhile  (cf.  inter) ;  indd,  thence  ;  tamen, 
yet;  Glim  (from  oUus,  old  form  of  Ule),  once.  Also  the  compounds  extrinsecus, 
outside;  hodiS  (hoi  +  die),  to-day;  x>erendi@,  day  after  to-morrow, 

e.  Feminine  accusatives:  Btatim,  on  the  spot;  saltim,  at  least  (generally 
Sfdtem),  from  lost  nouns  in  -tia  (genitive  -tis).  Thus  -tim  became  a  regular 
adverbial  termination ;  and  by  means  of  it  adverbs  were  made  from  many  noun  and 
verb  stems  immediately,  without  the  intervention  of  any  form  which  could  have  an 
accusative  in  •tim :  as.  sSpar&tini,  separately ^  from  separ&tus,  separate.  Some 
adverbs  that  appear  to  be  feminine  accusative  are  perhaps  locative :  as,  palam, 
openly;  perperam,  wrongly;  tarn,  so  ;  quam,  cls. 

C  Plural  accusatives:  as,  ali&s,  elsewhere;  for3>s,  otU  of  doors  (as  end  of 
motion). 

i?»  Of  uncertain  formation:  (i)  those  in  -tus  (usually  preceded  by  i),  with  an 
ablative  meaning:  as,  funditus,^^^^  the  bottom^  utterly;  divinitus,  from  above, 
providentially;  intus,  within;  penitus,  within;  (2)  those  in  -dem,  -dam,  -d5  : 
as,  quidem,  indeed;  quondam,  once;  quand5  (cf.  donee),  when;  (3)  dum 
(probably  accusative  of  time),  while;  iam  (perhaps  locative,  cf.  nam),  now, 

B,  Phrases  or  clauses  which  have  grown  together  into  adverbs  (cf.  notwithstand- 
ing^ nevertheless^  besides)  :  anteft,  old  antide&,  before  (ante  e&,  probably  ablative 
or  instrumental) ;  'postmo^O,  presently  (post  mpdo,  a  short  time  after)  ;  d§nu5, 
anew  (dS  nov6) ;  prSrsus,  absolutely  (pr5  vorsus,  straight  ahead) ;  quot- 
annls,  yearly  (quot  annis,  cts  many  years  as  there  are) ;  quam-ob-rem, 
wherefore;  cSmlnus,  hand  to  hand  (con  manus) ;  Sminus  ai  long  range 
(ex  manus) ;  ob-viam  (as  in  Ire  obviam,  logo  to  meet) ;  piidem  (cf.  prae 
and  -dem  ini-dem),  for  some  time;  forsan  (fors  an  [est])  perhaps  (it's  a 
chance  whether) ;  forsitan  (fors  Bit  an),  perhaps  (it  would  be  a  chance 
whefter);  BC^oet  (8<4  licet),  that  is  to  say  (know,  you  may);  vidSlioet 
(TidS,  lioet),  to  wU  (see,  you  may)» 
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2.  Claasification. 


149.   Adverbs  are  classified  as  follows  :  — 


hic,  here* 
ibi,  there, 
is  tic,  there. 
illic,  there. 
ubi,  where. 


a.  Adverbs  of  Place.^ 

hue,  hither,    hind,  hence, 
eo,  thither,     inde,  thence. 
istuc,  thither,  istinc,  thence, 
illtLc,  thither,  illinc,  thence, 
quo  J  whither,  unde,  whence. 


hAQtbythisway. 
e^,by  that  way. 
iata,  by  that  way. 
iUa  (iliac),  « 
qua,  by  what  way. 


indidem 


eadem 


alicubi,  somewhere.  aliqu6,/^,etc.  alicunde^r<?w,etc.  aliqu&,  by,  etc. 
ibidem,  in  the  same  e5dexn 

place. 
alibi,  elsewhere.       ali5 
ubiubi,  wherever,    quoquo 
ubivis,  anywhere,    quo  via 
Bicubi,  if  anywhere,  siquo 
n6cubi,/?j/  ««  nSquo 

usque,  all  the  way  to, 
usquam,  anywhere. 
nusquam,  nowhere. 


aliunde 

undecunque 

undique 

sTcunde 

n5cunde 


aU& 

quaqu& 
quS.vis 
aiqua 
n6qu& 

cltrd,  to  this  side. 
intro,  inwardly, 
-^ono y  further  on. 


ultro,  beyond  (or  freely^  i.e.  beyond  what  is  required). 

quorsum  (for  quo  vorsum,  whither     retrorsum,  backward, 

turned?)^  to  what  endf  aursum,  upward, 

horsum,  this  way,  deorsum,  downward, 

piOTBXim.,  forward  (prorsua,  utterly),  aeoraum,  apart, 
intrdraum,  inwardly,  alioraum,  another  way, 

b.  Adverbs  of  Time. 

quando?  when?  (interrog.)  ;   cum  (quom,   quum),  when  (relat.); 

ut,  when,  as, 
nunc,  now;  tunc  (tum), M^/^;  moXy presently ;  iam,  already;  dum, 

while. 


1  The  demonstrative  adverbs  hJc,  ibi,  istic,  illjc,  and  their  correlatives,  cor- 
respond in  signification  with  the  pronouns  hie,  is,  iste,  ille  (see  {  102),  and  are 
often  equivalent  to  these  pronouns  with  a  preposition :  as,  inde  —  ab  e5,  etc. 
So  the  relative  or  interrogative  ubi  corresponds  with  qiil  (quis),  ali-cubi  with 
aliquis,  ubiubi  with  quisquis,  sl-cubi  with  slquis  (see  $$  104, 105.  with  the 
table  of  Correlatives  in  }  106).  All  these  adverbs  were  originally  case-forms  of 
pronouns.  The  forms  in  -bi,  4c,  -inc,  and  -unde  are  locative,  those  in  -O  and 
-He  dative,  those  in  -ft  and  -&c  ablative  or  instrumental  (p.  123,  note). 
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pr&nuin  (prlmo),  y&'j/;  deinde  (posted),  next  after  i  postrSmum 

(^o^Xxh'aiSt)^  finally  I  poBte&quam,  poatquam,  when  {after  that, 

as  soon  as). 
nmqaaxn  (unquaxn),  ever;  numquam  (nunquam),  never;  semper, 

always, 
aliquandOf  at  some  timet  at  length;  quandoque  (quandocumque), 

whenever  ;  dSnique,  at  last. 
quotiSna  (quotiSs),  how  often;  totiSna,  so  often;  aliquotiSns,  a 

number  of  times* 
cotldiS  (quotidiS),  every  day;  in  61^,  from  day  to  day. 
ndndum,  not  yet;  necdum,  nor  yet ;  vizdum,  scarce  yet;   quam 

primum,  as  soon  as  possible;  saepe,  often;  oi^'biQ,  frequently ; 

lam  n5n,  no  longer. 

c.  Adverbs  of  Degree  or  Cause. 

qnaxn,  how^  as;  tain,  so;  quamvia,  however  much,  although;  qu5- 

mod5,  how. 
c^,  qu&r6i  why;  quod,  quia,  quoniam  (for  quom-iam),  because; 

e6,  therefore. 
ita,  ale,  so;  ut  (nti),  c^y  how;  utut,  utcumque,  however. 
qnamquam  (quanquam),  although^  and  yet ;   et,  etiam,  quoque, 

even^  also. 

d.  Interrogative  Particles. 
an,  -ne,  anne,  utrum,  utrunine,  num,  whether. 
ndnne,  ann5n,  whether  not;  numquid,  ecquid,  whether  at  ^//(ecquld 

intellegia?  have  you  any  idea?  do  you  understand  at  aUf). 
ntnun  (nam),  -ne,  whether;  ...  an  (annon,  necne),  or* 

"  ...  -ne  '• 

e.  Negative  Particles. 

n5n,  not  (in  simple  denial) ;  hand  (hau,  haut),  minimS,  not  (in  con- 
tradiction) ;  n6,  not  (in  prohibition) ;  nSve,  neu,  nor;  nSdum, 
miuh  less. 

n6,  lest;  neque,  nee,  nor;  n6  •  .  .  qnidem,  not  even. 

n5n  modo  •  •  •  vSrum  (aed)  etiam,  not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 

n5n  modo  •  •  •  aed  n6  •  •  .  qnidem,  not  only  not  .  .  .  but  not  even. 

bT  minna,  if  not;  qu5  minua  (quominua),  so  as  not. 

qnXn  (relat.),  but  that;  (interrog.),  why  not? 

n§,  nee  (in  compos.),  not;  so  in  neacid,  /  know  not;  .neg5,  /  say 
no  (315,  f  say  yes') ;  negStium,  business  (nee  5tium);  n6m5  (n6 
hSmS),  no  one;  nS  quia,  lest  any  one;  necopXnfttua,  unexpected; 
neque  enim,y^  •  •  •  not. 
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/.  Adverbs  of  Manner  (see  §  148). 
g  Numeral  Adverbs  (see  §  96). 

3.  Peculiar  IJaea  of  Adverbs. 

150.  Two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative: 
as, — 

nemo  non  audiet,  every  one  will  hear  (nobody  will  not  hear). 

a.  Many  compounds  of  which  n6n  is  .the  first  part  express  an  in- 
definite affirmative :  as,  — 

nonnuUus,  some;  nonnulU  (=  aliqui),  some  few, 
nonnihil  (=  aliquid),  something, 
nonnemo  (=  aliquot),  sundry  persons, 
nonnumquam  (=  aliquotiens))  sometimes. 
necnon,  also  (nor  not). 

b.  Two  negatives  of  which  the  second  is  |i5n  (belonging  to  the 
predicate)  express  a  universal  affirmative :  as,  — 

nemo  non,  nullus  non,  nobody  [does]  not,  i.e.  everybody  [does]  (cf.  nonnemo 

above,  not  nobody ,  i.e.  somebody), 
nihil  non,  everything, 
namquam  non,  never  not,  i.e.  always  (cf.  nonnumquam  above,  not  never, 

i.e.  sometimes), 

161.  The  following  adverbs  require  special  notice :  — 

a,  Etiam  (et  iam),  also,  even,  is  stronger  than  quoque,  also,  and 
usually  precedes  the  emphatic  word,  while  quoque  follows  it :  as,  — 

non  verbis  solum  sed  etiam  vi  (Verr.  ii.  2,  64),  not  only  by  words,  but  also 

by  force, 
hoc  quoque  maleficium  (Rose.  Am.  40),  this  crime  too, 

b.  Nunc  (for  fnum-ce)  means  definitely  now,  in  the  immediate 
present,  and  is  not  used  as  in  English  of  past  time.  Iam  means  now, 
already,  at  length,  presently,  and  includes  a  reference  to  previous  time 
through  which  the  state  of  things  described  has  been  or  will  be  reached. 
It  may  be  used  oiany  time.    With  negatives  it  means  {no)  longer. 

Turn,  then,  is  correlative  to  cum,  when,  and  may  be  used  of  any 
time.  Tunc,  then,  at  that  time,  is  a  strengthened  form  of  turn 
(ftum-ce,  cf.  nunc).    Thus  — 

ut  iam  antea  dixi,  cts  I  have  already  said  before. 

si  iam  satis  aetatis  atque  roboris  haberet  (Rose.  Ahl  51,  149),  if  he  had 

attained  a  suitable  age  and  strength  (lit  if  he  now  had,  as  he  will  by 

and  by), 
non  est  iam  lenitati  locus,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  mercy. 
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quod  iam  erat  institutum,  which  had  come  to  be  a  practice  (had  now  been 

established). 
nunc  quidem   deleta  est,  tunc  florebat    (Lael.  4),  now  ('tis  true)  she 

[Greece]  is  ruined ^  then  she  was  in  her  glory, 
torn  cum  regnabat,  at  the  time  when  he  reigned, 

c.  Certs  means  certainly;  certS  (usually),  at  any  rates  as,  certd 
scio,  I  know  for  a  certainty  \  ego  certS,  I  at  least, 

d.  Primuin  meansyfrj/,  ^^ firstly^  {first  in  order ^  or  for  the  first  time)^ 
and  implies  a  series  of  events  or  acts.  Primo  means  at  firsts  as  opposed 
to  afterwards^  giving  prominence  merely  to  the  difference  of  time :  as, — 

hoc  piimum  sentio,  this  I  hold  in  the  first  place, 

aedes  primd  mere  rebamur,  at  first  we  thought  the  house  was  falling. 

In  enumerations,  primum  (or  primo)  is  often  followed  by  deinde, 
secondly^  in  the  next  place^  or  by  turn,  theny  or  by  both  in  succession, 
Deinde  may  be  several  times  repeated  {secondly^  thirdly ^  etc.) .  The 
series  b  often  closed  by  dSnique  or  poatrSmd,  lastly,  finally.  Thus, — 

piimum  de  genere  belli,  deinde  de  magnitiidine,  turn  de  imperatore 
deligendo  (Manil.  2) ,  first  of  the  kind  of  war,  next  of  its  magnitude, 
then  of  the  choice  of  a  commander, 

e.  Quidem,  indeed,  gives  .emphasis,  and  often  has  a  concessive 
meaning,  especially  when  followed  by  aed,  autem,  etc. :  as,  — 

hoc  quidem  videre  Ucet  (Lael.  15),  this  surely  one  may  see.   [Emphatic] 
(securitas)  specie  quidem  blanda,  sed  reapse  multis  locis  repudianda  (id. 

13),  {tranquillity)  in  appearance,  ^tis  true,  attractive,  but  in  reality  to 

be  rejected  for  many  reasons,   [Concessive.] 

N6  .  .  .  quidem  means  not  even  or  not .  .  .  either.  The  emphatic 
word  or  words  must  stand  between  nS  and  quidem. 

senex  ne  quod  speret  quidem  habet  (C.  M.  19),  an  old  man  has  not  any- 
thing to  hope  for  even. 

sed  ne  lugurtha  quidem  quietus  erat  (Jug.  51),  but  yugurtha  was  not  quiet 
EITHER. 

II.-PREPOSITIONS. 

152.  Prepositions^  are  regularly  used  either  with  the 
Accusative  or  with  the  Ablative. 

1  Prepositions  are  not  originally  distinguished  from  Adverbs  in  form  or  meaning, 
but  only  specialized  in  use.  Most  of  them  are  true  case-forms :  as,  the  comparative 
instrumentals  contrS*,  Infr&,  suprft,  and  the  accusatives  (cf.  §  88.  d)  circum, 
coram,  oum,  circiter,  praeter  (comp.  of  prae),  propter  (comp.  of  prope). 
Of  the  remainder,  versus  is  a  petrified  nominative  (participle  of  vert5) ; 
ad  versus  is  a  compound  of  versus ;  while  the  origin  of  the  brief  forms  ab, 
ad,  dS,  ex,  ol),  tr&xis,  is  obscure  and  doubtful. 
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a.  The  following  are  used  with  the  Accusative :  — 
ad,  to,  eztrft,  outside.  post,  after, 
adversiu,  against,     in,  into,                      praeter,  beyond, 
adversum,  towards,  Infrft,  below.  prope,  near, 

ante,  before,  inter,  among,  propter,  on  account  of, 

apud,  aty  near,  intrft,  inside,  secundum,  next  to, 

circ&,  around,  iiuctft,  near,  sub,  under, 

circum,  around.         ob,  on  account  of,       auprft,  above, 
ciroiter,  about.  penes,  in  the'power,  trftns,  across, 

cis,  citrt,  this  side,    per,  through,  Qltr&,  on  the  further  side. 

contrft,  against,         pone,  behind,  versus,  towards, 

ergft,  towards, 

b.  The  following  are  used  with  the  Ablative  * :  — 
a,  ab,  abs,  away  froniy  by,  in,  in, 

absque,  without^  but  for.  prae,  in  comparison  with, 

coram,  in  presence  of.  pro,  in  front  of  for, 

cum,  with,  '  sine,  without, 

M,from,  sub,  under, 

8,  ez,  out  of.  tenus,  up  to,  as  far  as, 

c.  The  following  may  be  used  with  either  the  Accusative  or  the 
Ablative,  but  with  a  difference  in  meaning :  — 

in,  into,  in,  sub,  under. 

subter,  beneath,    super,  above. 

In  and  sub,  when  followed  by  the  accusative,  indicate  motion  to, 
when  by  the  ablative,  rest  in,  a  place :  as,  — 

venit  in  aedes,  he  came  into  the  house;  erat  in  aedibus,^^^  was  in  the  house, 
disciplina  in  Britannia  reperta  atque  inde  in  Galliam  traaslata  esse  existi- 

matur,  the  system  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  in  Great  Britain 

and  thence  brought  over  to  Gatd, 
sub  ilice  consederat,  he  had  seated  himself  under  an  ilex. 
sub  leges  mittere  orbem,  to  subject  the  luorld  to  laws  (to  send  the  world 

under  laws). 

153.  The  uses  of  the  Prepositions  are  as  follows :  — 
A,  ab,  AWAY  FROM,^  FROM,  OFF  FROM,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Of  place :  as,  ab  urbe  profectus  est,  he  set  out  from  the  city. 

b.  Of  time  (i)  from  :  as,  ab  hora  tertia  ad  vesperam,yr^w  the  third  hour  tilt 

evening;  (2)  jtist  after :  as,  ab  eo  magistratu,  after  [holding]  that 
office, 

1  For  palam,  etc.,  see  §  261.  3,  c, 

•  Ab  signifies  direction  from  the  object,  but  often  towards  the  speaker ;  com- 
pare d6,  downfrom^  and  ez,  oui  of. 
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Idiomatic  uses:   a  reliquis  differunt,  they  differ  from  the  others ;  ab  parvulis, 

from  early  childhood;  prope  ab  urbe,  near  (not  far  from)  the  city ; 

liberare  ab,  to  set  free  from;  occisus  ab  hoste  (periit  ab  hoste),  slain 

by  an  enemy ;  ab  hac  parte,  on  this  side ;  ab  re  eius,  to  his  advantage; 

a  republics,  y&r  the  interest  of  the  state. 

Ad,  TO,  TOWARDS,  AT,  NEAR,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  in,  into) , 

a.  Of  place :  as,  ad  urbem  venit,  he  came  to  the  city ;   ad  meridiem,  towards 

the  south  ;  ad  exercitum,  with  the  army  ;  ad  hostem,  toward  the  enemy  ; 
ad  urbem,  near  the  city. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  ad  nonam  horam,  till  the  ninth  hour, 

c.  With  persons :  as,  ad  eum  venit,  he  came  to  him. 

Idiomatic  uses :  ad  supplicia  descendunt,  they  resort  to  punishment ;  ad  haec 
respondit,  to  this  he  answered;  ad  tempus,  at  the  [fit]  time ;  adire  ad 
rempiiblicam,  logo  into  public  life;  ad  petendam  pacem,  to  seek  peace  ; 
ad  latera,  on  the  flank ;  ad  arma,  to  arms;  ad  hunc  modum,  in  this 
way ;  quem  ad  modum,  how,  as;  ad  centum,  near  a  hundred;  ad  hoc, 
besides ;  omnes  ad  unum,  all  to  a  man  ;  ad  diem,  on  the  day. 

Ante,  IN  FRONT  OF,  BEFORE,  with  the  accusative  (cf.  post,  after), 

a.  Of  place:  as,  ante  portam,  in  front  of  the  gate;  ante  exercitum,  in  advance 

of  the  army. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  ante  bellum,  before  the  war. 

Idiomatic  uses :  ante  urbem  captam,  before  the  city  was  taken ;  ante  diem 
quintum  (a.d.v.)  Kal.,  the  fifth  day  before  the  Calends  (the  3d  day  be- 
fore the  last  of  the  month) ;  ante  quadriennium,  four  years  before  or 
ago  ;  ante  tempus,  too  soon  (before  the  time) . 

Apud,  AT,  BY,  AMONG,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place  (rare  and  archaic):  as,  apud  forum,  at  the  forum  (in  the  market- 

place). 

b.  With  reference  to  persons  or  communities :  as,  apud  Helvetios,  among  the 

Helvetians;  apud  populum,  before  the  people;  apud  aliquem,  at  one's 
house;  apud  si,  at  home  or  in  his  senses;  apud  Ciceronem,  i«  [the 
works  of]  Cicero, 

Cirotun,^  circft,  circiter,  about,  around,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place :  circum  haec  loca,  hereabout ;  circa  se  habent,  they  have  with  them. 

b.  Of  time  or  number  (circa  or  circiter,  not  circum)  :  as,  circa  eandem  h5ram, 

about  the  same  hour  ;  circiter  passiis  mille,  about  a  mile.  Especially  aboutj 
in  regard  to  :  circa  quem  pugna  est  (Quintil),  with  regard  to  whom,  etc. 

Contra,^  OPPOSITE,  AGAINST,  with  the  accusative :  as,  — 

contra  Italiam,  over  against  Italy;  contra  haec,  in  answer  to  this. 
Often  as  adverb :  as,  haec  contra,  this  in  reply  ;  contra  autem,  but  on  the  other 
hand;  quod  contra,  whereas^  on  the  other  hand. 

1  Oircaim  is  an  accusative  form ;  circft,  is  instrumental ;  circiter,  accusative 
of  a  comparative.    For  the  stem,  cf.  circus. 

>  Ck>ntr&  is  instrumental  comparative  of  cum  (con-). 
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Cum,  WITH,  TOGETHER  WITH,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Of  place :  as,  vade  mecum,  go  with  me  ;  cum  omnibus  impedimentis,  with 

aU  [their]  baggage. 

b.  Of  time ;  as,  prima  cum  luce,  at  early  dawn  (with  first  light). 
Idiomatic  uses :  magno  cum  dolore,  with  great  sorraiv  ;  communicare  aliquid 

cum  aliquo,  share  something  with  some  one  ;  cum  malo  suo,  to  his  own 
hurt;  confligere  cum  hoste,  to  fight  with  the  enemy;  esse  cum  telo,  to 
go  armed;  cum  silentio,  in  silence* 

D6,  DOWN  FROM,  FROM,  with  the  ablative  (cf.  ab,  away  from ;  ex, 
out  of). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  de  caelo  demissus,  sent  down  from  heaven ;    de   navibus 

desilire,  to  jump  down  from  the  ships. 

b.  Figuratively,  concerning,  about,  of  :  *  as,  cognoscit  de  Oodi  caede,  he 

learns  of  the  murder  of  Clodius  ;  consilia  de  bello,  plans  of  war, 

c.  In  a  partitive  sense  (compare  ex) ,  out  of  of:  as,  unus  de  plebe,  one  of  the  people. 
Idiomatic  uses:  multis  de  causis,yi?r  many  reasons;  qua  de  causa, y^r  which 

reason ;  de  improviso,  of  a  sudden ;  de  industria,  on  purpose ;  de 
integro,  aneiv  ;  de  tertia  vigilia,/«j/ a/  midnight  (starting  at  the  third 
watch) ;  de  mense  Decembri  navigare,  to  sail  as  early  as  December, 

Ez,  6,  FROM  (the  midst,  opposed  to  in),  out  of,  with  the  ablative 
(cf.  ab  and  dS). 

a.  Of  place:  as,  ex  omnibus  partibus  silvae  evolaverunt,  they  fiew  out  from 

all  parts  of  the  forest;  ex  Hispania,  [a  mzxi]  from  Spain, 

b.  Of  time :  as,  ex  eo  die  quintus,  the  fifth  day  from  that  (four  days  after) ; 

ex  hoc  ^vtffrom  this  day  forth. 
Idiomatically  or  less  exactly :  ex  consulatu,  right  afler  his  consulship;  ex  eius 
sententia,  according  to  his  opinion;  ex  Tlcc^o,  justly ;  ex  improviso, 
unexpectedly;  ex  tua  re,  to  your  advantage;  magna  ex  parte,  in  a  great 
degree;  ex  equo  pugnare,  to  fight  on  horseback;  ex  usu,  expedient; 
e  regione,  opposite ;  quaerere  ex  aliquo,  to  ask  of  some  one;  ex  senatus 
consulto,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  senate ;  ex  fuga,  in  [their] 
fiight  (proceeding  immediately  from  it) ;  iinus  e  filiis,  one  of  the  sons. 

In,   with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

I.  With  the  accusative,  into  (opix)sed  to  eac). 

a.  Of  place :  as,  eos  in  silvas  reiecerunt,  they  drove  them  back  into  the  woods. 

b.  Of  time,  till,  until  :  as,  in  liicem,  tiU  daylight. 

Idiomatically  or  less  exactly:  in  meridiem,  towards  the  south;  amor  in 
(erga  or  adversus)  patrem,  love  for  his  father ;  in  aram  confugit,  he 
fiedto  the  altar  (on  the  steps,  or  merely  to) ;  in  6Ss&tfrom  day  to  day; 
in  longitndinem,  in  length;  in  haec  verba  iiirare,  to  swear  to  these 
words;  hunc  in  modum,  in  this  way;  oratio  in  Catilinam,  a  speech 
against  Catiline;  in  perpetuum,  ^r  ever;  in  peius,  for  the  worse; 
in  diem  vivere,  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

I  Cyor^nally  bad  the  same  meaning  as  dS  (compare  oj^). 
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2.  With  the  ablative,  in,  on,  among. 

In  very  various  connections :  as,  in  castrls,  in  the  camp  (cf.  ad  castra,  to^  at,  or 
near  the  camp) ;  in  marl,  on  the  sea  ;  in  urbe  esse,  to  be  in  town ;  in 
tempore,  in  season ;  in  scribendo,  while  writing;  est  mihi  in  animo, 
/  have  it  in  mind ;  in  ancoris,  at  anchor ;  in  hoc  homine,  in  the  case 
of  this  man  ;  in  dubio  esse,  to  be  in  doubt. 

infrS,  BELOW,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  place:  as,  ad  mare  infra  oppidum,  by  the  sea  below  the  town;  infra 

caelum,  under  the  sky. 

b.  Figuratively :  as,  infra  Homerum,  later  than  Homer ;  infra  tres  pedes,  less 

than  three  feet;  infra  elephantos,  smaller  than  elephants  ;  infra  infimos 
omnes,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

Inter,  between  (with  two  accusatives),  among  :  as,  — 

inter  me  et  Scipi5nem,  between  myself  and  Scipio  ;  inter  os  et  offam,  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip  (the  mouth  and  the  morsel) ;  inter  hostium  tela, 
amid  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  ;  inter  omnes  primus,  yJrj/  of  all ;  inter 
bibendum,  while  drinking;  inter  se  loquuntur,  they  talk  together  ;  inter 
nos,  between  ourselves. 

Ob,  TOWARDS,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Literally:  (i)  of  motion  (archaic)  :  as,  ob  Romam, /<77</<7r^j  ^^w^  (Ennius); 

ob  viam,  to  the  r<7«^  (preserved  as  adverb,  in  the  way  of).  (2)  Of  place 
in  which,  before,  in  a  few  phrases  :  as,  ob  oculos,  before  the  eyes. 

b.  Figuratively,  in  return  for  (mostly  archaic,  probably  a  word  of  account, 

balancing  one  thing  against  another):  as,  ob  mulierem,  in  pay  for  the 
woman;  ob  rem,  for  gain.  Hence  applied  to  reason,  cause,  and  the 
like,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  (a  similar  mercantile  idea),  for  :  as,  ob  eam 
causam,y&r  that  reason;  quam  ob  rem  (quamobrem),  wherefore,  why. 

Per,  THROUGH,  OVER,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion:  as,  per  urbem  ire,  to  go  through  the  city ;  per  muros,  over  the 

walls. 

b.  Of  time :  as,  per  hiemem,  throughout  the  winter. 

c.  Figuratively,  of  persons  as  means  or  instruments :  as,  per  homines  idoneos, 

through  the  instrumentality  of  suitable  persons  ;  licet  per  me,  >'<7«  (etc.) 
may  for  all  me.  Hence,  stat  per  me,  it  is  through  my  instrumentality. 
So,  per  se,  in  and  of  itself. 

d.  Weakened,  in  many  adverbial  expressions:   as,  per  iocum,  in  jest;  per 

speciem,  in  show,  ostentatiously. 

Prae,  in  front  of,  with  the  ablative. 

a.  Literally,  of  place  (in  a  few  connections)  :    as,  prae  se  portare,  to  carry  in 

on^s  arms;  prae  se  ferre,  to  carry  before  one  (hence  figuratively),  ex- 
hibit, proclaim,  ostentatiously  make  known. 

b.  Figuratively,  of  hindrance,  as  by  an  obstacle  in  front  (compare  English 

for)  I  as,  prae  gaudio  conticuit,  he  was  silent  for  joy. 
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c.  Of  comparison :  as,  prae  magnitudine  corporum  suorum,  in  comparison  with 
their  own  great  size. 

Fraeter,  along  by,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

1.  Literally;  as,  praeter  castra,  by  the  camp  (along  by,  in  front  of);  praeter 

oculos,  before  the  eyes. 

2.  Figuratively,  beyond,  besides,  more  than,  in  addition  to,  except  :  as, 

praeter  spem,  beyond  hope ;  praeter  alios,  more  than  others;   praeter 
paucos,  with  the  exception  of  a  few. 

Pro,  IN  FRONT  OF,  with  the  ablative :  as,  — 

sedens  pro  aede  Castoris,  sitting  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor ;  pro  populo, 
in  presence  of  the  people.  So  pro  rostris,  on  [the  front  of]  the  rostra ; 
pro  contione,  before  the  assembly  (in  a  speech). 

In  various  idiomatic  uses:  pro  lege,  in  defence  of  the  law  ;  pro  vitula,  instead 
of  a  heifer ;  pro  centum  milibus,  as  good  as  a  [hundred]  thousand; 
pro  rata  parte,  in  due  proportion ;  pro  hac  vice,  for  this  once ;  pro 
consule,  in  place  of  consul ;  pro  viribus,  considering  his  strength ;  pro 
virili  parte,  to  the  best  of  one's  ability. 

Propter,  near,  by,  with  the  accusative :  as,  — 

propter  te  sedet,  he  sits  next  you.  Hence,  ON  account  of  (cf.  all  along  of )  : 
as,  propter  metum,  through  fear. 

Secundum,^  just  behind,  following,  with  the  accusative. 

1.  Literally:  as,  ite  secundum  me  (Plant.),  go  behind  me;  secundum  litos, 

near  the  shore;  secundum  flumen,  along  the  stream  (cf.  secundo  flumine, 
down  stream). 

2.  Figuratively,  according  to  :  as,  secundum  naturam,  according  to  nature. 

Sub,  UNDER,  UP  TO,  with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative. 

a.  Of  motion,  with  the  accusative :  as,  sub  montem  succedere,  to  come  close  to 

the  hiU. 
Idiomatically:  sub  noctem,  towards  night;   sub  lucem,  near  daylight;   sub 
haec  dicta,  at  (following)  these  words. 

b.  Of  rest,  with  the  ablative :  as,  sub  love,  in  the  open  air  (under  the  heaven, 

personified  as  Jove)  :  sub  monte,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Idiomatically:  sub  eodem  tempore,  about  the  same  time  (just  after  it). 

Super,^  above,  over,  with  the  accusative  or  ablative :  as,  — 

vulnus  super  vulnus,  wound  upon  wound;  super  Indos,  beyond  the  Hindoos. 
But,  —  super  tali  re,  about  such  an  affair.     (See  §  260.  c.) 

Supra,^  ON  TOP  of,  above,  with  the  accusative :  as,  — 

supra  terram,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  also  figuratively :  as,  supra  banc 
memoriam,  before  our  remembrance;  supra  morem,  more  than  usual; 
supra  quod,  besides. 


1  Part,  of  sequor.        2  Comp.  of  sub.        «  Instrumental  of  superus,  §  91.  b. 
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Tr&ns,^  ACROSS,  over,  through,  by,  with  the  accusative. 

a.  Of  motion :  as,  trans  mare  currunt,  they  run  across  the  sea  ;  trans  flumen 

ferre,  to  carry  over  a  river ;  trans  aethera,  through  the  sky;  trans  caput 
iace,  throiv  over  your  head. 

b.  Of  rest :  as,  trans  Rhenum  incolunt,  they  live  across  the  Rhine, 

Ultra,  BEYOND  (on  the  further  side),  with  the  accusative :  as, — 

CIS  Padum  ultraque,  on  this  side  of  the  Po  and  beyond ;  ultra  eum  numerum, 
more  than  that  number ;  ultra  fidem,  incredible ;  ultra  modum,  im- 
moderate. 

[For  Prepositions  in  Compounds,  see  J  170.] 

Note. — Some  adverbs  appear  as  prepositions :  as,  intus,  insuper. 

Ill.-CONJUNCTIONS. 

164.  Conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases,  or  sentences. 
They  are  of  two  classes  :  — 

a.  Co-ordinate,  connecting  co-ordinate  or  similar  constructions 
(see  §  180.  ct).     These  are:  — 

1 .  Copulative  or  disjunctive,  implying  a  connection  or  opposition  of 

thought  as  well  as  of  words :  as,  et,  and. 

2.  Adversative,  implying  a  connection  of  words,  but  a  contrast  in 

thought :  as,  sed,  duL 

3.  Causal,  introducing  a  cause  or  reason :  as,  nam,  /or. 

4.  Illative,  denoting  an  inference :  as,  igitur,  therefore, 

b.  Subordinate,  connecting  a  subordinate  or  dependent  clause 
with  that  on  which  it  depends  (see  §  180.  &)»    These  are :  — 

1.  Conditional,  denoting  a  condition  or  hypothesis:  as,  si,  if;  nisi, 

unless, 

2.  Comparative,  implying  comparison  as  well  as  condition:  as,  ao 

8l,  as  if, 

3.  Concessive,  denoting  a  concession  or  admission :  as,  quamquam, 

although  (lit.  however  much  it  may  be  true  that,  etc.). 

4.  Temporal :  as,  postquam,  after, 

5.  Consecutive,  expressing  result :  as,  ut,  so  that, 

6.  Final,  expressing  purpose :  as,  ut,  in  order  that ;  n6,  that  not. 

Note  i.  —  Conjunctions,  like  adverbs,  are  either  petrified  cases  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, and  adjectives,  or  obscured  phrases :  as,  sed,  an  old  ablative  (c£  r§cL,  pr5d) ; 
quod,  an  old  accusative ;  dum,  an  old  accusative  (cf.  turn,  cum) ;  ver5,  an  old 
ablative  of  v6rus ;  nihilOminus,  none  the  less;  proinde,  Wi,  forward  from  there. 

Note  2. — A  phrase  used  as  a  conjunction  is  called  2l  conjunctive  phrase  :  as, 
quft  propter,  quO  clrcA,  wherefore, 

^  Probably  neuter  participle,  cf.  terminus. 
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166.  Conjunctions  are  more  numerous  and  more  accu- 
rately distinguished  in  Latin  than  in  English.  The  follow- 
ing list  includes  the  common  conjunctions^  and  conjunc- 
tive phrases :  — ^ 

jL  Co-ordinate. 

a.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive. 
et,  -que,  atque  (&o),  and, 
et  •    •  et ;  et  •  • .  ^ue  (atque) ;  ^ue  . . .  et ;  ^ue  .       -que  (poet.), 

both  •  .  •  and, 
etiam,  quoque,  neque  n5n  (neonSn),  qulnetiam,  itidem  (item), 

oho. 
^  cum  •  •  •  tum ;  tum  .  .  •  tum,  both  .  .  .  and;  not  only  .     •  but  also 
qua  •  •  •  qua,  on  one  hand .  .  ,  on  the  other  hand. 
modo  •  •  •  modo,  now  •  .  .  now. 
aut  •  •  .*  aut ;  vel .  .  .  vel  (-ve),  either  ,  .  ,  or. 
sive  (seu)  .  . .  slve,  whether .  .  n  or. 
neo  (neque)  •  .  •  nee  (neque)  ;  neque  •  .  .  nee ;  neo  neque 

(rare),  neither  •  .  .  nor. 
et  •  • .  neque,  both  .  •  .  and  not. 
neo  •  •  .  et ;  neo  (neque)  •  •  •  -que,  neither  •  .  •  and. 

b.  Adversative. 
sed,  autem,  v6rum,  v6ro,  at,  atqui,  but. 

tamen,  attamen,  sed  tamen,  vSrumtamen,  but  yet,  nevertheless. 
niliil5minu8,  none  the  less. 
at  vSr6,  but  in  truth i  enimv6r6,yj?r  in, truth. 
oSterum,  on  the  other  handy  but. 

c.  Causal  and  Illative. 
nam,  namque,  enim,  etenim,/^r. 
quia,  quod,  because, 
quoniam,  quippe,  cum  (quom,  quum),  quand5,  quand5quidem, 

slquidem,  utpote,  since,  inasmuch  as, 
proptereS  (.  •  •  t^oQ),  for  this  reason  (.  .  .  thai). 
quSlpropter,  quSurS,  quamobrem,  quocircS,  unde,  wherefore,  whettce. 
ergd,  igitur,  itaque,  ideo,  idcirco,  proinde,  therefore,  accordingly. 

Note. — Of  these  quia,  quod,  quoniam,  quippe,  cum,  siquidem,  often 
introduce  subordinate  clauses.  As  all  subordinate  clauses  have  been  developed 
from  clauses  once  co-ordinate  (p.  164),  the  distinction  between  co-ordinate  conjuno' 
tions  and  subordinate  is  often  obscure. 

I  Some  of  these  have  been  included  in  the  classification  of  adverbs.  See  also 
fist  of  correlatives,  }  xod 
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d.  Concessive. 
quidem.  to  be  sure,  it  is  true. 

2.    Subordinate. 

e.  Conditional. 

bI,  if  I  Bin,  but  if;  niai  (nX),  unless,  if  not;  quod  si,  but  if 
modo,  dnm,  dummodo,  si  modo,  if  only,  provided, 
dummodo  nS  (dum  n6,  modo  n6),  provided  only  not. 

f  Comparative. 

at,  uti,  sicuty  velut,  prout,  praeut,  ceu,  as,  Uke  as, 

tamquam  (tanquam),  quasi,  utsi,  ac  si,  velut,  veluti,  velutsi,  as  if* 

quam,  atque  (So),  as,  than, 

g.  Concessive. 
etsly  etiamsl,  tametsl,  tamenetsi,  quamquam  (quanquam)»  al- 
though. 
quamvls,  quantumvls,  quamlibet,  however  much. 
licet  (properly  a  verb),  ut,  cum  (quom,  quum),  though^  suppose, 

whereas. 

h.  Temporal. 

cum  (quom,  quum),  cum  primum,  ubi,  ut  primum,  postquam 
(posteaquam),  when.  ^ 

pxiua  •  .  •  quam,  ante  •  •  .  quam,  before ,  ndn  ante  . . .  quam,  not 
.  • .  until. 

quandS,  simul  atque  (simul  Sic),  simul,  as  soon  as. 

dum,  usque  dum,  d5nec,  quoad,  until. 

i.  Consecutive  and  Final. 

at  (uti),  qu5,  so  that,  in  order  that. 

n6,  ut  nS,  lest  [that .  •  •  not,  in  order  that  not) ;  n6ve  (neu),  nor. 

quia  (after  negatives),  qu5minus,  but  that  (so  as  to  prevent). 

156.   The  following  are  the  principal  conjunctions  whose 

meaning  requires  to  be  noticed  :  — 

a.  lit,  and,  simply  connects  words  or  clauses ;  -que  combines  more 
closely  into  one  connected  whole,  -que  is  always  enclitic  to  the  word  con- 
nected or  to  the  first  or  second  of  two  or  more  words  connected.    Thus, 

cum  coniugibus  et  Ifberfs,  with  [their]  wives  and  children. 

ferro  ignique,  with  fire  and  sword.     [Not  as  separate  things,  but  fiH  the 

combined  means  of  devastation.] 
wapSi  et  igni  interdictus,  forbidden  the  use  of  water  and  fire.   [In  a  legal 

fi>rmiila»  where  they  are  considered  separately.] 
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Atque  (ac)  adds  with  some  emphasis  or  with  some  implied  re- 
flection on  the  word  added.  Hence  it  is  often  equivalent  to  and 
sOy  and  yet y  and  besides ^  and  then.  But  these  distinctions  depend 
very  much  upon  the  feeling  of  the  speaker,  and  are  often  untrans- 
latable :  as,  — 

omnia  honesta  atque   inhonesta,  everything  honorable  and  dishonorable 

(too,  without  the  slightest  distinction), 
usus  atque  disciplina,  practice  and  theory  beside  (the  more  important  or  less 

expected), 
atque  ego  credo,  and  yet  I  believe  (for  my  part). 

In  the  second  of  two  connected  ideas,  and  not  is  expressed  by 
neque  (nee)  :  as,  — 

neque  vero  hoc  solum  dixit,  and  he  not  only  said  this, 

Atque  (ftc),  in  the  sense  of  as,  than,  is  also  used  after  words 
of  comparison  and  likeness :  as,  — 

non  secus  (aliter)  ac  si,  not  cthenvise  than  if, 

pro  eo  ac  debui,  as  was  my  duty  (in  accordance  as  I  ought), 

aeque  ac  tu,  as  much  as  you. 

haud  minus  ac  iussi  faciunt,  they  do  just  as  they  are  ordered, 

simul  atque,  as  soon  as. 

b.  Sed  and  the  more  emphatic  v6rum  or  v6r6,  but,  are  used  to 
introduce  something  in  opposition  to  what  precedes,  especially  after 
negatives  {not  this  ,  ,  ,  but  something  else).  At  introduces  with  em- 
phasis a  new  point  in  an  argument,  but  is  also  used  like  the  others. 

At  enim  is  almost  always  used  to  introduce  a  supposed  objection 

which  is  presently  to  be  overthrown.     At  is  more  rarely  used  alone  in 

this  sense.     Autem,  however,  now,  is  the  weakest  of  the  adversatives, 

and  oftei    has    hardly  any  adversative    force    perceptible.     AtquI, 

however,  now,  sometimes  introduces  an  objection  and  sometimes  a 

fresh  step  in  the  reasoning.     Quod  si,  but  if,  and  if,   now  if,   is 

used  to  continue  an  argument.     Aat  is  old  or  poetic  and  is  equivalent 

to  at. 

Note. — A  concessive  is  often  followed  by  an  adversative  either  in  a  co- 
ordinate or  a  subordinate  clause :  as,  etiamsl  quod  scrib&s  n5n  hab€bi8, 
scriblt5  tamen  (Cic),  though  you  have  nothing  to  write,  still  write  all  the  same, 

c.  Aut,  or,  excludes  the  alternative;  vel  (probably  imperative  of 
V0I6)  and  -ve  give  a  choice  between  two  alternatives.  But  this  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  disregarded.     Thus,  — 

sed  quis  ego  sum  aut  quae  est  in  me  facultas,  but  who  am  I  or  what  special 
capacity  have  I?  [Here  vel  could  not  be  used,  because  in  fact  a  neg- 
ative is  implied  and  both  alternatives  are  excluded]. 
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quam  tenul  ant  nulla  potius  valetudine,  what  feeble  health  [he  had],  or 
rather  none  at  all.  [Here  vel  might  be  used,  but  would  refer  only  to 
the  expression,  not  to  the  fact]. 

aut  bibat  ant  abeat,  let  him  drink  or  (if  he  won't  do  that,  then  let  him) 
quit,     [Here  vel  would  mean,  let  him  do  either  as  he  chooses]. 

vita  talis  fuit  vel  fortuna  vel  gloria,  his  life  was  such  either  in  respect  to 
fortune  or  fame  (whichever  way  you  look  at  it). 

si  propinquos  habeant  imbecilliores  vel  animo  vel  fortuna,  if  they  have  rel- 
atives beneath  them  either  in  spirit  or  in  fortune  (in  either  respect, 
for  example). 

cum  cogniti  sunt  et  aut  deorum  ant  regum  filii  invent!,  sons  either  of  gods 
or  of  kings,     [Here  one  case  would  exclude  the  other.] 

implicati  vel  usu  diuturno  vel  etiam  officiis,  entangled  either  by  close 
intimacy  or  even  by  obligations,  [Here  the  second  case  might  exclude 
the  first.] 

SIve  (sen)  is  properly  used  in  disjunctive  conditions  {if  either ,  . . 
or  if),  but  also  with  alternative  words  and  clauses,  especially  with  two 
names  for  the  same  thing:  as, — 

mve  arridens  sive  quod  ita  putaret  (De  Or.  i.  20,  91),  either  laughingly  or 
because  he  really  thought  so, 

Vel,  even y  for  instance,  is  often  used  with  no  alternative  force :  as,  — 
vel  minimus,  the  very  least. 

d.  Nam  and  namque,y27r,  usually  introduce  a  real  reason,  formally 
expressed,  for  a  previous  statement;  enim  (always  postpositive),  a 
less  important  explanatory  circumstance  put  in  by  the  way;  etenim 
{for,  you  see;  for,  you  know;  for,  mind  you)  and  its  negative  neque 
enim  introduce  something  self-evident  or  needing  no  proof. 

(ea  vita)  quae  est  sola  vita  nominanda.  nam  dum  sumus  in  his  inclusi 
compagibus  corporis  munere  quodam  necessitatis  et  gravi  opere  per- 
fungimur.    est  enim  animus  caelestis,  etc.  (Cat.  Maj.  21). 

haram  trium  sententiarum  null!  prorsus  assentior.  nee  enim  ilia  prima 
vera  est,  for  of  course  that  first  one  isn't  true. 

e,  Xb:g5,  therefore,  is  used  of  things  proved  formally,  but  often  has 
a  weakened  force.  Igitur,  then,  accordingly,  is  weaker  than  erg6  and 
is  used  in  passing  from  one  stage  of  an  argument  to  another.  Itaque, 
therefore,  accordingly,  and  so,  is  used  in  proofs  or  inferences  from  the 
nature  of  things  rather  than  in  formal  logical  proof. 

All  of  these  are  often  used  merely  to  resume  a  train  of  thought 
broken  by  a  digression  or  parenthesis.  Idcirc5,  for  this  reason,  on 
this  account,  is  regularly  followed  (or  preceded)  by  a  correlative :  as, 
quia,  quod,  si,  ut,  nS,  and  refers  to  the  special  point  introduced  by 
the  correlative. 
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ne  aegri  quidem  quia  non  omnes  convalescunt,  idcixco  ars  nulla  medicinae  est 

primum  ig^tor  aut  negandum  est  esse  deos  . .  .  aut  qui  deos  esse  con- 
cedant  eis  fatendum  est  eos  aliquid  agere  idque  praeclarum;  nihil 
est  autem  praeclarius  mundi  administratione,  deorum  igitar  consilio 
administratur.  quod  si  aliter  est,  aliquid  profecto  sit  necesse  est 
melius  et  miuore  vi  praeditum  quam  deus.  .  . .  non  est  igitar  natura 
deorum  praepotens  neque  excellens,  si  quidem  ea  subiecta  est  ei  vel 
necessitati  vel  naturae  qua  caelum  maria  terrae  regantur,  nihil  est  autem 
praestantius  deo,  ab  eo  igitar  mundum  necesse  est  regi.  nulli  igitar 
est  naturae  oboediens  aut  subiectus  deus:  omnem  erg5  regit  ipse 
natiiram.  etenim  si  concedimus  intellegentis  esse  deos,  concedimus 
etiam  providentis  et  rerum  quidem  maximarum.  erg5  utrum  ^orant 
quae  res  maxumae  sint  quoque  eae  modo  tractandae  et  tuendae  an 
vim  non  habent  qua  tantas  res  sustineant  et  gerant?  (N.  D.  ii.  30.) 

malum  mihi  videtur  mors,  est  miserum  igitar,  qaoniam  malum,  certe. 
erg5  et  ei  quibus  evenit  iam  ut  morerentur  et  ei  quibus  eventurum  est 
miseri.     mihi  ita  videtur.     nemo  ergo  non  misef.  (Tusc.  i.  5.) 

meministis  enim  cum  illius  nefarii  gladiatoris  voces  percrebuissent  quas, 
etc.  —  tum  igitar  (Mur.  25,  50). 

/.  Quia,  because^  regularly  introduces  a  fact ;  quod,  either  a  fact  or 
a  statement.  Quoniam  (for  quom  iam),  inasmuch  as,  since,  when 
now,  now  that,  has  reference  to  motives,  excuses  or  justifications,  and 
the  like.     Quand5,  since,  is  mostly  archaic  or  late. 

possunt  quia  posse  videntur,  they  can  because  they  think  they  can, 

locus  est  a  me  qaoniam  ita  Murena  voluit  retractandus  (Mur.  26,  54),  1 

must  review  the  point,  since  Murena  has  so  wished, 
me  reprehendis  quod  idem  defendam  (as  he  had  not)  quod  lege  punierim 

(Mur.  32,  67),  you  blame  me  because  [as  you  say]  /  defend  the  same 

charge  which  I  have  punished  by  the  law, 
reprehendis  me  quia  defendam  (as  he  had)  (Sull.  i8,  50). 
cur  igitur  pacem  nolo?    quia  turpis  est  (PhU.  vii.  3,  9),  why  then  do  I  not 

wish  for  peace  ?    Because  it  is  disgraceful. 

In  the  denial  of  a  reason,  non  qud  is  used  as  well  as  n5n  quod, 
ndn  quia,  and  n5n  quin,  but  not  n5n  quoniam.     Thus, — 

non  quia  multis  debeo  .  . .  sed  quia  saepe  concurrunt  aliquorum  bene  de 
me  meritorum  inter  ipsos  contentiones  (Plane.  32,  78),  not  because  I  am 
indebted  to  many,  but  because,  etc. 

n5n  qain  pari  virtute  et  voluntate  alii  fuerint,  sed  tantam  causam  ii5n 
habuerunt  (Phil.  vii.  2,  6),  not  that  there  were  not  others  of  equal 
courage  and good-ivill,  but  they  had  not  so  much  reason, 

g.  Cum  (quom),  when,  is  always  a  relative,  and  is  often  correlative 
with  tum  (see  h.  i,  below) ;  quand5,  when  (rarely  since),  is  used  as 
interrogative,  relative  and  indefinite :  as,  quandd  ?  hodifi,  when  ?  to- 
day \  si  quand5,  if  ever. 
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h,  I.  Conjunctions,  especially  those  of  relative  origin,  frequently 
have  a  correlative  in  another  clause,  to  which  they  correspond :  as,  — 

ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes,  as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap, 

uti  initium,  ac  finis  est,  as  is  the  beginnings  so  is  the  end, 

tmn  com  Catilinam  eiciebam  (Cat.  iii.  2,  3),  at  the  time  when,  etc. 

2.  Often,  the  same  conjunction  is  repeated  in  two  co-ordinate  clauses. 
Examples  are :  — 

et  .  .  .  et,  both  .  .  .  and, 
xnodo  .  .  .  modo,  now  ,  .  .  now. 
nunc  .  .  .  nunc,  now  .  .  .  now, 
lam  .  .  .  lam,  now  .  .  .  now, 
simul  .  .  .  simul,  at  once  (this)  and  also  (that) . 
quS  .  .  .  quSL,  both  .  .  .  and^  as  well  .  ,  ,  as,  alike  (this)  and 
(that). 

/.  The  concessives  (etal,  quamvls,  etc.,  although)  may  introduce 
either  a  fact  or  a  mere  supposition,  and  are  often  followed  by  the  cor- 
relative tamen,  yet,  nevertheless;  quamquam  is  regularly  used  to 
introduce  an  admitted  fact  and  not  a  mere  supposition. 

Quamquam  (and  rarely  etsi,  tametsf),  in  the  sense  of  though 
{and  yet,  but,  however)  are  also  used  to  introduce  an  independent 
statement  made  to  limit  or  correct  the  preceding  {quamquam  correc- 
tivuni)  :  as, — 

ille  volt  diu  vivere,  hie  din  vixit,qaamquam,  o  di  boni,  quid  est  in  hominis 
vita  diu?  (Cat.  M.  19,  68),  the  one  wishes  to  live  long^  the  other  has 
lived  longs  though  (after  all)  Good  Heavens  !  what  is  there  that  is  long 
in  the  life  of  man  ? 

k.  Autem,  enim,  and  v6r6  are  postpositive,  i.e,  they  always  follow 
one  or  more  words  of  their  clause;  so  generally  igitur  and  often 
tamen. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

O,  %n,  ecoe,  ehem,  papae,  vSh  (of  astonishment). 

16,  6vae,  6voe,  euhoe  {oi  joy), 

heu,  6heu,  vae,  alas  (of  sorrow) , 

heu8,  eho,  ehodum,  ho  (of  calling)  ;  st,  hist, 

6ia,  euge  {oi praise). 

pr6  (of  attestation)  :  as,  pr5  pudor,  shame  I 
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Chapter  VIII. — Formation  of  Words. 

Note. — All  formation  of  words  is  originally  a  process  of  composition.  An 
element  significant  in  itself  is  added  to  another  significant  element,  and  thus  the 
meaning  of  the  two  is  combined.  No  other  combination  is  possible  for  the  forma- 
tion either  of  inflections  or  of  stems.  Thus,  in  fact,  words  (since  roots  and  stems 
are  significant  elements,  and  so  words)  are  first  juxtaposed,  then  brought  under 
one  accent,  and  finally  felt  as  one  word.  This  gradual  process  is  seen  in  sea 
change^  sea-nymph,  seaside.  But  as  all  derivation,  properly  so-called,  appears  as  a 
combination  of  uninflected  stems,  every  type  of  formation  in  use  must  date  back 
of  inflection.  Hence  words  were  not  in  strictness  derived  either  from  nouns  or  from 
verbs,  but  from  stems  which  were  neither,  because  they  were  in  fact  both;  for  the 
distinction  between  noun-  and  verb-stems  had  not  yet  been  made. 

After  the  development  of  Inflection,  however,  that  one  of  several  kindred  words 
which  seemed  the  simplest  was  regarded  as  the  Primitive  form,  and  from  this  the 
other  words  of  the  group  were  thought  to  be  derived.  Such  supposed  processes  oi 
formation  were  then  imitated,  often  erroneously,  and  in  this  way  n^w  modes  ofderv- 
vaiion  arose.  Thus  new  adjectives  were  formed  from  nouns,  new  nouns  from 
adjectives,  new  adjectives  from  verbs,  and  new  verbs  from  adjectives  and  nouns. 

In  course  of  time  the  real  or  apparent  relations  of  many  words  became  con- 
fused, so  that  nouns  and  adjectives  once  supposed  to  come  from  nouns  were  often 
assigned  to  verbs,  and  others  once  supposed  to  come  from  verbs  were  assigned  to 
nouns. 

Further,  since  the  language  was  constantly  changing,  many  words  went  out  ol 
use,  and  do  not  occur  in  the  literature  as  we  have  it.  Thus  many  derivatives  sur- 
vive of  which  the  Primitive  is  lost. 

Finally,  since  all  conscious  word-formation  is  imitative,  intermediate  steps  in 
derivation  were  sometimes  omitted,  and  occasionally  apparent  derivatives  occur 
for  which  no  proper  Primitive  ever  existed. 

I.- ROOTS    AND    STEMS. 

167.   Roots  ^  are  of  two  kinds  :  — 

1.  Verbal^  expressing  ideas  of  action  or  condition  (sensi- 
ble phenomena). 

2.  Pronominal^  expressing  ideas  of  position  and  direction. 
Stems  are  divided  into  (i)  Noun-  (including  Adjective-) 

stems,  and  (2)  Verb-stems. 

Note. — Noun-  and  verb-stems  were  not  originally  different  (see  p.  163),  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Romans  were  often  confounded,  but  in  general  were 
treated  as  distinct. 

1  For  the  distinction  between  Roots  and  Stems,  see  {§  21,  22. 
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168.  Words  are  formed  by  inflection  :  — 

1.  From  roots  inflected  as  stems  :  — 

a.  Without  change :  as,  due-is  (duz),  DUC ;  nec-is  (nez)  ;  is,  id. 
So  in  verbs :  as,  est,  f ert,  fist  (cf.  p.  86) . 

b.  With  change  of  the  root-vowel:  as,  liic-is  (lHaE),  lug;  pftc-is 
(pSz).     So  in  verbs :  I-s  for  feis,  from  eo,  Ire ;  fStur  from  for,  fSui. 

Note.  —  In  these  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  form 
ot  root  in  a  or  in  3  is  the  original  one.  But  for  convenience  the  above  order  is 
adopted. 

c.  With  reduplication:  as,  fur-fur,  mar-mor,  mur-mur.  So  in 
verbs:  as,  si-st5  (root  sta). 

2.  From  derived  stems ;  see  §  1 59. 

II.-SUFFIXES. 

169.  Stems  are  derived  from  roots  or  from  other  stems 
by  means  of  suffixes.     These  are :  — 

1.  Primary:  added  to  the  root,  or  (in  later  times  by  analogy)  to 
verb-stems.  The  root  has  either  the  weaker  or  the  fuller  vowel  (c£ 
§  158.  a,  d). 

2.  Secondary :  added  to  a  noun-  or  adjective-stem. 

Both  primary  and  secondary  suffixes  are  for  the  most  part  pronom- 
inal roots  (§  157.  2),  but  a  few  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

Note.— The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,  not  being  orig- 
inal (see  p.  X40,  head-note),  is  constantly  lost  sight  of  in  the  development  of  a  lan- 
guage. Suffixes  once  primary  are  used  as  secondary,  and  those  once  secondary 
are  used  as  primary.  Thus  in  hosticus  (hostl  +  cus)  the  suffix  -cus,  originally 
ka  (see  §  160.  \)  primary,  as  in  paucus,  has  become  secondary,  and  is  thus 
r^fularly  used  to  form  derivatives;  but  in  pudlcus,  aprlcus,  it  is  treated  as 
primary  again,  because  these  words  were  really  or  apparently  connected  with  verbs. 
So  in  English  -adle  was  borrowed  as  a  primary  suffix,  but  also  makes  forms  like 
clubbable^  salable;  -some  is  properly  a  secondary  suffix,  as  in  toilsome,  lonesome, 
but  makes  also  such  words  as  meddlesome^  venturesome, 

1.    Primary  SufiBzes. 

160.  The  words  in  Latin  formed  immediately  from  the 
root  by  means  of  Primary  suffixes,  are  few. 

a.  Inherited  words  so  formed  were  mostly  further  developed  by  the 
addition  of  other  suffixes,  as  we  might  make  an  adjective  lone-ly-some-ish^ 
meaning  nothing  more  than  lone^  lonely^  or  lonesome. 

b.  By  such  accumulation  of  suffixes,  new  compound  suffixes  were 
formed  which  crowded  out  even  the  old  types  of  derivation :  thus  — 
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A  word  like  mSns,  mentis,  by  the  suffix  5n-  (nom.  -0)  gave  mentid, 
and  this  being  divided  into  men  +  ti6,  gave  rise  to  a  new  type  of 
abstract  nouns  in  -ti5  (phonetically  -fli5) :  as,  16gftti5,  embassy. 

A  word  like  auditor,  by  the  suffix  io-  (nom.  -ius),  gave  rise  to 
adjectives  like  audltdriuB,  of  which  the  neuter  is  used  to  denote  the 
place  where  the  action  of  the  verb  is  performed.  Hence  tSrio-  (nom. 
-tSrium),  N.,  becomes  a  regular  suffix  (§  164. 1.  5). 

So.  in  English  such  a  word  as  mechanically  gives  a  suffix  -ally^ 
making  telegraphically^  though  there  is  no  such  word  as  telegraphicaL 

c.  Examples  of  primary  suffixes  are :  — 
I.  Vowel  suffixes: — 

a,^  found  in  nouns  and  adjectives  of  a-  and  o-stems,  as  sonos,  Indus, 
vagus,  scriba,  toga  (root  teg). 

i,  less  common,  and  in  Latin  frequently  changed,  as  in  rtlpSs,  or  lost,  as  in 
scobs  (scobis,  root  scab). 

a,  disguised  in  most  adjectives  by  an  additional  i,  as  in  sua-vis  (for 
fsuadus,  cf.  ^8vs),  ten-ais  (root  ten  in  tendo),  and  remaining  alone 
only  in  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension,  as  acus  (root  AK^  sharp,  in 
acer,  acies,  ^kIs),  pecu  (root  pac,  bind,  in  paciscor). 

2    Suffixes  with  a  consonant :  — 

a.  ta  (in  the  form  to-)  In  the  regular  perfect  passive  participle,  as  tSctns, 

tectum;  sometimes  with  an  active  sense,  as  in  pStns,  pransos;  and 

found  in  a  few  words  not  recognized  as  participles,  as  pntus  (cf.  ptl- 

ms),  altus  (alo). 
/3.  ti  in  abstracts  and  rarely  in  nouns  of  agency,  as  messis,  vestia,  pars, 

mens.     But  in  many  the  i  is  lost. 
7.  tn  in  abstracts  (including  supines),  sometimes  becoming  concretes,  as 

actus,  luctus. 
9.  na,  forming  perfect  participles  in  other  languages,  and  in  Latin  making 

adjectives  of  like  participial  meaning,  which  often  become  nouns,  as 

magnus  (=  mactos,  root  mag),  plenns,  regnom. 
6.  ni,  in  nouns  of  agency  and  adjectives,  as  ignis,  segnis. 
C  nu,  rare,  as  in  manus,  sinus. 
1}.  ma  with  various  meanings,  as  in  animus,  almas,  ^rmus,  forma. 

0,  va  (commonly  uo-)  with  an  active  or  passive  meaning,  as  in  eqnus, 

arvum,  conspicuus,  exiguus,  vacivus  (vacuus). 

1.  ra  (or  la,  a  passive  participle  termination  in  other  languages),  [usually 

passive,  as  in  agar,  integer,  pl8rl-que  (=  plSnus  =  plStos),  sella 
(for  sed-la,  cf.  Upa), 

1  Observe  that  it  is  the  stem,  not  the  nominative,  that  is  formed  by  the  suffix, 
although  the  nominative  is  here  given  for  convenience  of  reference.  The  vowel  in 
these  suffixes  is  given  as  a  to  avoid  puzzling  questions  of  comparative  grammar, 
though  it  had  no  doubt  assumed  the  form  o,  even  in  the  Parent  Speech. 
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K.  ya  (forming  gerundives  in  other  languages),  in  adjectives  and  abstracts, 

induding  many  of  the  first  and  fifth  declensions,  as  eximios,  aadacia, 

Florentiay  pernicies. 
X.  ka,  sometimes  primary,  as  in  panel  (cf.  xaS/Ms),  locns  (for  stlocus). 

In  many  cases  the  vowel  of  this  termination  is  lost,  leaving  a  conso- 
nant-stem :  as,  apex,  cortex,  loquax. 
ft.  an  (in-,  on-),  in  nouns  of  agency  and  abstracts :  as,  aspergo,  compagd 

(-Inis),  gero  (-onis). 
r.  man  (men- :  also  used  in  the  form  men-  as  a  conscious  derivative) 

expressing  means,  often  passing  into  the  action  itself:  as,  agmen, 

flomen. 
|.  tar,  forming  nouns  of  AGE(fCY:    as,  pater   (i.e.  protector) ^  frater 

(ie.  supporter) t  orator. 
.  0.  tra,  forming  nouns  of  means  :  as,  claustrom,  molctmm. 
«*.  as  (sometimes  phonetically  changed  into  er-,  or-),  forming  names  of 

actions :  as,  genns,  furor, 
p.  ant,  forming  active  participles  :  as,  legens,  with  some  adjectives  from 

roots  unknown :  as,  firequens,  recens. 

The  above,  with  some  suffixes  given  below,  belong  to  the  Indo- 
Em'opean  parent  speech,  and  most  of  them  were  not  felt  as  living  for- 
mations in  the  Latin. 

2.    Significant  Endings. 

161.  Both  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,  especially  in 
the  form  of  compound  suffixes,  were  used  in  Latin  with 
more  or  less  consciousness  of  their  meaning.  They  may 
therefore  be  called  Significant  Endings. 

They  form:  i.  Nouns  of  Agency;  2.  Names  of  Action; 
3.  Adjectives  (active  or  passive). 

Note,  — There  is  really  no  difference  in  etymology  between  an  adjective  and  a 
noun,  except  that  some  formations  are  habitually  used  as  adjectives  and  others  as 
nouns  ({  25.  b^  note), 

III.- DERIVATION    OF    NOUNS    AND    ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Nouns  of  Agency. 

162.  Nouns  of  Agency  properly  denote  the  agent  or 

doer  of  an  action.     But  they  include  many  words  in  which 

the  idea  of  agency  has  entirely  faded  out,  and  also  many 

words  used  as  adjectives.   Their  significant  endings  are :  — 

a*  -tor  (-aor),  m.,  -triz,  p.,  added  to  roots  or  verb-stems  to  denote 
the  agtnt  or  doer  of  an  action. 
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can5,  sing  (can,  supine  f  cantum);  cantor,  singer  \  cantriz,  song- 
stress. 

vlnc5  (vie,  supine  victum),  conquer:  victor,  victriz,  conqueror 
{victorious), 

tonde5,  shear  (tond  as  root,  sup.  t5nsum):  t5nsor,  tonstriz, 
hair-cutter, 

pet5,  seek  (peti-  as  stem,  sup.  petltum)  :  petitor,  candidate. 

aenSLtor  (lost  verb  fsen5,  -&re),  senator. 

By  analogy  -tor  is  sometimes  added  to  noun-stems,  but  these  may 
be  stems  of  lost  verbs  (cf.  senSLtor  above) :  as,  visitor,  traveller^  from 
via,  way  (but  cf.  invi5). 

Note  i.  —  The  termination  -tor  (-Bor)  has  the  same  phonetic  change  as  the 
supine  ending  -turn  (-Bum)  (p.  121.  3),  and  is  added  to  the  same  form  of  root  or 
verb-stem  as  that  ending  (see  §  125). 

Note  2.  —  The  feminine  form  is  always  -trix.  Masculines  in  -sor  lack  the 
feminine,  except  expulsor  (expultrix)  and  t5nsor  (tSnstrIx). 

Note  3. ^tor  is  an  inherited  termination  (cf.  ^,  p.  143).    The  feminine  is  a 

further  formation  in  -ca  which  has  lost  its  final  vowel  {dL  }  i6a  A.)* 

b,  t-  (originally  ta-,  cf.  §  160.  a),  C,  added  to  verb-stems  making 
nouns  in  -es  (-itis,  -etis,  stem  -it-,  -et-)  descriptive  of  a  character : 
as, — 

miles  (verb-stem  mile-,  as  in  mille,  thousand)^  a  soldier  (man  of 

the  crowd), 
teges  (verb-stem  tege-,  cf.  teg5,  cover),  a  coverer,  a  mat. 
comes,  -itis  (con-  and  meo,  go^  cf.  tr&mes,  sSmita),  a  companion. 

c.  -5  (gen.  -dnis,  stem  on-),  M.,  added  to  stems  conceived  as 
verb-stems  (but  perhaps  originally  noun-stems)  to  indicate  a  person 
employed  in  some  specific  art  or  trade :  as,  — 

ger5  (ges  in  ger5,  gerere,  carry ^  but  compare  -ger  in  armiger 

(squire),  a  carrier. 
com-bib5  (bib  as  root  in  bib5,  bibere,  drink),  a  pot-companion. 

Note.  —  This  termination  is  also  used  to  form  roan/  nouns  descriptive  of  per- 
sonal characteristics  (cf.  \  164.  q). 

2.  Names  of  Actions. 

163.  Names  of  Actions  are  confused,  through  their 
suffixes,  with  real  abstract  nouns  and  nouns  denoting 
means  and  instruments.  They  are  derived  (t)  apparently 
or  really  from  roots  and  verb-stems  (primary)  or  (2)  from 
noun-stems  (secondary)^ 
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I.  Significant  endings  giving  real  or  apparent  primary 
formations  are :  — 

a,  -or  (st.  5r-,  earlier  5b-),  m.,  -6b  (gen.  -is,  st.  i-,  earlier  ob-),  p.,  -ub 
(st  Ss-,  earlier  es-  or  os-),  n.,  added  to  roots  or  forms  conceived  as 
roots:  as, — 

time6, /ear;  tim-or,  dread. 

Bedeo,  sit ;  bM-^,  sea/. 

decet,  it  is  becoming;  dec-ns,  grace^  beauty, 

ffacinS  (old  form  of  faci5,  do)  ;  facin-UB,  a  deed. 

Note. — Many  nouns  of  this  class  are  formed  by  analogy  from  imaginary  roots: 
as,  f acinus  above  (from  a  supposed  root  facin). 

b,  45  (st.  i5n-),  -ti5  (st  ti5n-),  -ttira  (st.  ttlra-),  p.,  -tus  (st  tu-),  M., 
(phonetically  -Bi5,  HifLra,  -bub),  apparently  added  to  roots  or  verb- 
stems,  making  verbal  abstracts  which  easily  pass  into  concretes, 

les6fgatAer,  enroll;  leg-i5,  a  legion  (originally,  the  annual  conscription). 

reg5,  direct;  reg-i5,  a  direction,  a  region. 

IiiBer5  (sa),  implant;  laai-XX^, grafting. 

voc5,  call;  v  ca-ti5,  a  calling. 

m51ior,  toil;  m51I-ti5,  a  toiling. 

ping5  (viG)  ypctint;  pic-tara,  a  painting. 

aenti6f  feel;  BSn-ans  (for  Bont-tuB,  §  11.  ^i.  2),  perception. 

fmor,  enjoy  (for  ffruguor) ;  frtlc-tuB,  enjoyment,  fruit. 

Note  x. — ti5,  -tHra,  -tus  are  added  to  roots  or  verb-stems  precisely  as  -tor, 
with  the  same  phonetic  change.  Hence  they  are  conveniently  associated  with  the 
supine  stem  (see  p.  121).  They  sometimes  form  nouns  when  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding veib  in  use :  as,  fien&tus,  senate  (cf.  senex) ;  mentlG,  mention  (c£ 
mSxiB) ;  fStHra,  offspring  (cf.  fStus) ;  Utterftttlra,  literature  (dl  litterae) ; 
C5ii8ulfttu8,  consulship  (c£  c5nBul). 

Note  a  —  Of  these  endings,  -tus  was  originally  primary  (ct  {  i6a  7)  ;  -15  is 
a  compound  formed  by  adding  5n-  to  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel  (originally  i)  :  as, 
dici5  (c£  -dlcus  and  dicis) ;  -ti5  is  a  compound  formed  by  adding  5n-  to  stems 
in  ti-:  as,  srrad&ti5  (cf.  firrad&tim) ;  -ttlra  is  formed  by  adding  -ra,  feminine 
of  -rue,  to  stems  in  tu-:  as,  n&ttlra  from  n&tus;  BtattLra  from  status  (c£ 
flfirtUrs,  of  like  meaning,  from  a  simple  u-stem,  fflfiTU-s ;  and  m&ttLrus,  M&tata). 

c,  •men,  •mentum,  -m5nium,  N.,  -m5nia,  p.,  apparently  added  to 
roots  or  verb-stems  to  denote  acts,  or  means  and  results  of  acts. 

AG|  root  of  ag5,  lead;  Slg-men,  line  of  march. 

regl.  (stem  seen  in  reg5,  direct) ;  \  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^' 

i  regi-mentum,  rule. 

So  oolxL'txien,  piUar ;  m5-men,  movement;  n5-men,  name* 

frnor,  enjoy ;  frfl-mentam,  grain. 

testor,  witness ;  testi-mdnium,  testimony. 

qneror,  complain;  queri-m5nia,  complaint  (but  see  note). 
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Also  flft-men  (m.),  ^  priest  (from  fl5,  blow,  in  reference  to  the  sacri- 
ficial fire). 

Remark  :  -m5niuin  and  -m5nia  are  also  used  as  secondary,  form- 
ing nouns  icoxsL  other  nouns  and  from  adjectives :  as,  sanoti-monia, 
sanctity  (Banctus,  Jioly)  ;  mfttri-mfinium,  marriage  (mSter,  mother). 

Note. — Of  these  endings,  -men  is  primary  (cfl  §  i6a  v)\  -mentum  is  a 
further  development  of  -men  made  by  adding  to-,  and  appears  for  the  most  part 
later  in  the  language  than  -men :  as,  mGmen,  movement  (Lucr.) ;  mCmentuzn 
(later).  So  elementum  is  a  development  from  L-M-N-a,  Um-^s  (letters  of  the 
alphabet),  changed  to  elementa  along  with  other  nouns  in  -men«  -mCnlum 
and  -m5nia  are  compound  secondary  sufiixes  formed  from  mo-,  as  in  the  series 
almuB,  fostering^;  Alm5n,  a  river  near  Rome;  alimCnia,  support.  But  the 
last  was  formed  from  al6  later,  when  -m5nla  had  become  established  as  a  sup- 
posed primary  suffix. 

d,  -bulum,  -culum,  -brum,  -cmm,  -trum,  n.,  added  to  verb-stems 
or  roots  (rarely  to  noun-stems),  to  denote  means  or  instrument  :  as, — 

pSacS,  feed  ;  pS-bulum,  fodder, 

Bt5,  standi  ata-bulum,  stall, 

tiia  (gen.  tHris),  incense  i  tflri-bulum,  a  censer. 

voc5,  caU\  vocSL-bulum,  a  name,  a  word, 

late5,  hide  I  lati-bulum,  hiding-place, 

veho,  carry ;  vehi-culum,  wagon, 

pi5,  purify  ;  piSL-culuin,  an  expiation. 

cern5  (cr6vi),  sifli  cri-brum,  sieve, 

fld,  blowi  flS-bra  (pl.)»  blasts, 

candSla,  a  candle  \  cand61S-brum,  a  candlestick, 

ambulS,  walk\  ambulSL-orum,  place  for  walking. 

Bepeli5,  bury ;  sepul-crum,  tomb, 

fiimulS,  pretend;  simulSL-orum,  image. 

claud5,  shut;  claus-trum,  a  bar, 

ar6, 1  plough;  art-trum,  a  plough, 

A  few  Masculines  and  Feminines  of  the  same  formation  occur  as 
Douns  and  adjectives :  as,  — 

for,  speak ;  f Sl-bula,  tale. 
rlde5,  laugh;  ridi-oulus,  laughable, 
faoio,  make;  fa-ber,  smith, 
lateS,  hide;  late-bra,  hiding-place, 
ter5,  bore;  tere-bra,  auger. 
miilgeO,  milk ;  mulo-tra,  milk-pail. 
{Ir5,  burn;  Aus-ter,  SotUh  wind. 

Note. —These  are  no  doubt  compound  nominal  sufiixes,  bo-  +  lo-,  CO-  +  lo-^ 
bo-  +  ro-,  CO-  +  ro-,  to-  +  ro-,  but  the  series  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out 
They  had  become  fully  welded  into  independent  suffixes  before  the  historical  period. 
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2.  Significant  endings  entirely  secondary  forming  Ab- 
stract nouns  are: — 

<•  -ia,  -tia  (468,  -tiSs),  -tfiSy  -tils,  -tfld5,  p.,  added  to  adjecdve  stems 
and  a  few  to  nouns.  So  -dO  and  -g5,  p.,  but  associated  with  verbs, 
and  apparendy  added  to  verb-stems.    Thus :» 

audOx,  bold;  audac-ia,  baldness.   So  fidflc-ia,  coftfidence  (ffldfbc) 

prfldSnB,  wtsei  prflden-tia,  te;£s^/«. 

Bxv^xbvLAy  proud  ;  superb-ia, /r^. 

trSitis,  sad;  tristi-tia,  sadness. 

panper^  poor  $  paupeTA^a^  pavert/. 

sSgnis,  lasy;  sSgni-tiSB,  iaziness. 

bonus,  goodi  boni-tfts,  goodness. 

civis  citizen  ;  clvi-tSs,  diizenship, 

senez,  M^  senec-tils,  i^. 

851ns,  alone;  851i-t(ld5,  solitude. 

dulois,  sweet;  diilc6-d5,  sweetness  (probably  from  a  lost  stem  dulc6-, 

cf.  diilc6-8c5). 
oupi5, 1  desire;  cupT-d5  (as  if  from  stem  cupT-,  cf.  cupT-vT). 
Inmbus,  the  loin;  lumba-g5,  lumbago  (as  if  from  flumbd,  -are), 
plumbum,  lead;  plumba-g5,  black  lead. 
rubus,  bramble  (red  bush) ;  rabl-g5,  rust  (redness). 
prflxi5,  itch  ;  prflxl-g5,  itching. 
albus,  white;  alba-g5,  a  disease  of  the  eyes  (whiteness,  as  if  from 

talbu5). 

Stems  ending  in  o-  or  ft-  lose  these  vowels  before  -ia  (as  superb-ia), 
And  change  them  to  i  before  -tSs,  -ttUi,  -tia  (as  boni-tas,  above). 

Consonant-stems  often  insert  4  before  -tSs:  as,  loquSbc  (stem 
loquac-),  loquftci-tas ;  but  hones-tSs,  mSies-tas  (as  if  from  old  ad- 
jectives in  -es),  aber-tas,  volup-tSs.  o  after  i  b  changed  to  e :  as, 
pins  (stem  pio-),  pie-tSa ;  socius,  socie-tfts  (see  §  ii.  e). 

Note.  —  Of  these,  -ia  is  inherited  as  secondary  (cf.  {  i6a  k)  •  4ia  is  formed 
by  adding  -ia  to  stems  with  a  t-suffix :  as,  militia,  from  miles  (st  milit-) ; 
.molestia  from  molestus;  dementia  from  clSmSns;  whence  by  analogy, 
mali-tia,  av&ri-tia.  -t&s  is  inherited,  but  its  component  parts,  ta-  4*  ti-,  are 
found  as  suffixes  in  the  same  sense:  as,  senecta  from  senez;  sSmen-tls  from 
sSmen.  -tils  is  tfU  +  tl-,  c£  servlta-dd.  -dO  and  -srO  appear  only  with  long 
vowels,  as  from  verb-stems,  by  a  &Ise  analogy ;  but  -dO  is  do- + dn- :  as,  cupldus, 
cupldd;  gravidus,  firravSdO  (cf.  errave-scO);  albldus,  albSdO  (ct 
albS-soO) ;  formidus,  hot,  formldS  (c£  formldulOstis),  {hotfcuhf)  fear; 
-flrO  is  possibly  co-  -f  On-;  cf.  vor&z,  vorftgO,  but  cL  CetbSfirus.  -ttldO  is 
compounded  of -dO  with  tu-stems,  which  acquire  a  long  vowel  from  association 
with  verb-stems  in  tu  (cf.  voltlmen,  from  volvO):  as,  cGn8u6ta-dO,  TalSta- 
dO,  habita-dO,  solllcita-dO;  whence  eervittldO  (cC  servitOs,  ^atis). 
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/.  -inm,  -tium,  added  to  noun-  and  perhaps  verb-stems,  forming 
neuter  abstracts^  which  easily  pass  into  concretes  denoting  offices  and 
groups:  asy^> 

hoapea  (gen.  hoapit-ia),  a  guest  %  hoapit-ium,  hospitality^  an  inn. 

aenrua,  a  slave  i  servi-tium,  slavery^  the  slave  class. 

coliega*  a  colleague  i  colieg-ium,  coUeagueship^  a  college. 

auapez,  a  soothsayer  i  auapic-ium,  soothsaying^  an  omen. 

gaude5,  refoice;  gaud-ium,/?^, 

benefaci5,  benefit;  benefic-ium,  a  kindness  (but  cf.  beneficus). 

d6-alder5,  fniss  (from  tdfi-sldfia,  ^1^  ^/^i^^,  of  missing  soldiers)  ; 

dSalder-ium,  longing* 
effugi5,  escape;  effug-ium,  an  escape  (cf.  profugua). 
ad  verbum,  [added]  to  a  verb;  adverb-ium,  an  adverb. 
inter  IflngUi,  between  moons;  interlQn-ium,  titne  offiew  moon, 
rSgia  t\i%9ijfiight  of  a  king;  r6gifug-ium,y^^^  of  kings. 

Vowel-stems  lose  their  vowel  befi3i:e  •ium,  as  collSg-inm,  fix)m 
coUSga. 

Note.  — lum,  neuter  of -ItlS  (^  164.^  -la  (ci  «),  is  an  Inherited  primary  suffix 
(cf.  §  160.  k),  but  is  used  with  great  freedom  as  secondary ;  -tiiun  is  formed  like 
-tia,  by  adding  -lum  to  stems  with  t :  as,  ezit-ium,  eqult-lum  (c£  ezitus, 
equitSs) ;  so,  by  analogy,  calvi-tittm,  eervi-tium  (from  calvus,  serviis). 

g.  Less  commonly  -nia,  p.,  -ninm,  -liuzn,  -cinium,  N.,  added  to  noun- 
stems,  but  confused  with  verb-stems :  as,  — 

pecll,  cattle;  pecd-nia,  money  (chattels). 

contic68c5,  hush;  contici-nium,  the  hush  cfni^ 

auge5,  increase;  auzi-lium,  help. 

peoll,  cattle;  pecd-linm,  private  property  (cf.  pecfUory  implying  a 

noun  f  pectllum). 
lSltr5,  robber;  IStrfi-clninm,  robbery  (cf.  IStrdclncr,  rob^  implying 

an  adj.  f  lSltr5cinua), 

3.  AdJectiTea. 

164.   Derivative  adjectives  are  Nominal  (from  nouns  or 
adjectives)  or  Verbal  (as  from  roots  or  verb-stems). 
Their  significant  endings  are :  — 

I.  Nominal. 

a.  -ulua  (-a,  -um)  (after  a  vowel -olus),  -culua,  -ellua,  •illna,  making 
an  important  class  of  adjectives,  which  are  usually  appropriated  to  one 
gender,  that  of  the  Primitive,  and  used  as  Diminutive  Nouns:  as,— 
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rIvuB,  a  brook  %  rlv-ulus,  a  streatnlet, 

gladius,  a  sword ^  gladi-olas,  a  small  sword 

fniiiBy  a  son  ;  fQi-oluBy  a  little  son. 

fnia,  a  daughter  I  fHi-olay  a  little  daughter 

SLtrium,  a  hall;  fttri-olum,  a  little  halL 

homfi,  a  man ;  homun-culus,  a  dwarf, 

auria,  an  ear;  auri-cula,  a  little  ear. 

mflnuB,  N.,  a  gift;  mflnuB^ttluzn,  a  little  gift,. 

fpnera  (cf.  puer,  a  boy) ;  puella  (for  fpuer-ula),  a  girl. 

c5dez,  a  block  ;  c5dio-illZy  writing-tablets. 

miser,  wretched;  mis-ellus,  rather  wretched 

liber,  a  book;  lib-ellus,  a  little  book. 

aureus  (-a,  "Voecl)^ golden;  aure-olus  (-a,  •vool)^ golden. 

parvus  (-a,  -um),  little;  parT-olus  (later  parv-ulus),  very  small 

mSior  (old  mSd6B),  greater ;  mSius-culus,  somewhat  larger. 

Note  x.^-  These  are  all  formed  by  adding  •lus  (originally  -ros,  cf.  }  160.  <) 
to  various  stems,  forming  adjectives.  The  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  -ulus 
in  I  below*  But  these  words  became  settled  as  diminutives,  and  retained  their  con- 
nection with  nouns.  So  in  English  the  diminutives  whitish^  reddish,  are  of  the  same 
formation  as  bookish  and  snappish,  -ctllus  comes  from  4tis  added  to  adjectives 
in  -ou8  formed  from  stems  in  n-  and  8- :  as,  iuven-cus,  Aurun-cus  (d  Aurun- 
culSlus),  pr]s-cu8,  whence  the  cu  becomes  a  part  of  the  termination,  and  the 
whole  ending  is  used  elsewhere,  but  mostly  widi  n-  and  8-stem8,  in  accordance 
with  its  origin. 

Note  2.— Diminutives  are  often  used  to  express  affecdon,  pity,  or  contempt: 
as,  dSlioiolae,  little  pet;  xnuliercula,  a  poor  (feeble)  looman:  homunculus, 
wretched  man. 

Remark  :  -ci5,  added  to  stems  in  n-,  has  the  same  diminutive  force, 
but  is  added  to  masculines  only :  as,  homun-ci5,  a  dwarf  (from  hom5, 
€1  tnan), 

b,  -adSs,  M.,  -Sis,  p.,  -idSs,  -IdSs,  m.,  -is,  -6is,  f^  -Sus,  -eus,  m., 
added  to  proper  names,  forming  Patronymics  to  indicate  descent  or 
relationship. 

These,  originally  Greek  adjectives,  have  almost  all  become  nouns 
in  Latin:  as,» 

Tyndareus:  Tyndar-idSs,  Castor  or  Pollux;  Tyndar-is,  Helen, 

daughter  of  Tyndarus. 
AtlSs :  Atlanti-adSs,  Mercury;  Atlanti-adSs  (Gr.  pi.),  the  Pleiads 
Sclpi5 :  Scipi-adSs,  son  ofSdpio. 
AnchXsSs :  AnchXsi-ad6s,  jEneas, 
Thfeeus :  ThSs-IdSs,  ton  of  Theseus. 
Tydens :  T^d-IdSs,  Diomedes,  son  of  lydeus. 
OHens :  AiSx  OS-Sus,  son  of  Oileus. 
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ThaumSs :  Thaumanti-as,  Iris^  daughter  of  Thaumas. 
Hesperus:    Hesper-ides   (from    Hesper-is,   -idis),    F.    pL,   the 
daughters  of  Hesperus^  the  Hesperides. 

c.  •SnuB,  -6nu8,  -Inus;  -&8,  -Snsis,  -acus  (-Slcus),  -icus;  -ISus 
(generally  shortened  to  -^us),  -fiius,  -icius,  forming  adjectives  with 
the  sense  of  belonging  to. 

1.  So  from  common  nouns :  as,  — 

mSns  (st.  monti-),  mountain  ;  mont-ftnus,  of  the  mountains, 

vetus  (st.  veter-),  old;  veter-Anus,  veteran. 

ante  lUcem,  before  light ;  anteluc-anus,  before  daylight. 

ege5,  lack;  eg-Snus,  needy  (see  note  below). 

terra,  earth;  terr-6nus,  earthly. 

sSrus,  late;  ser-Snus,  calm  (of  evening  stillness). 

coUis,  hill;  coU-Inus,  of  a  hill. 

divus,  god;  div-lnus,  divine. 

llbertus,  one*s  freedman ;  llbert-Inus,  of  the  class  offreedmen. 

vitulus,  a  calf;  vitul-ina  (sc.  car5),  veal. 

quls,  whof  ctli-as,  of  what  country? 

Infimus,  lowest;  infim-as,  of  the  lowest  rank. 

forum,  a  market-place;  for-Snsis,  of  a  market-place^  or  the  Forum. 

merum,  pure  wine ;  mer-Slcus,  pure. 

civis,  a  citizen  ;  civ-icus,  civic^  of  a  citizen. 

full5,  a  f idler;  full5n-icuB,  of  a  fuller. 

fSmlna,  a  woman;  fSmin-eus,  of  a  woman^  feminine. 

ISLc,  milk  (st.  lacti-) ;  lact-eus,  milky. 

pl6bSs,  the  commons  ;  plSb-6ius,  of  the  commons^  plebeian. 

-pater ^father;  patr-icivLB,  patrician. 

2.  But  especially  from  proper  nouns  (names  of  places,  peoples,  and 
persons),  denoting  belonging  to  or  coming  from  :  as,  — 

R5ma :  R5m-anu8,  Roman. 

Sulla :  Sull-&nl,  Sulla's  veterans. 

Cyzicus :  Cyzic-Snl«  Cyzicenes,  people  of  Cyzicus. 

Ligmia:  lA^occ^nyxA^  of  Uguria, 

Arplnum:  Arpln-fts,  of  Arpinum  (ci  Samnium:  Samnb,  gen. 

-Itis,  a  Samnite)^ 
Sicllia :  Sicili-Snsis,  Sicilian. 
TUnm^  Troy;  Ili-acus,  Trojan  (a  Greek  form). 
Plat5 :  Platdn-icns,  Platonic. 
Aquila :  Aquil-Mus,  a  Roman  name;  AquilSia,  a  town  in  Itafy. 
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3.  Many  derivative  adjectives  with  these  endings  have  by  usage 

become  nouns.    Thus,  — 

Bilva,  woods  I  Silv-SLnas,  M.,  a  god  of  the  woods. 

membnim,  limb ;  membr-&na,  p.,  s^tn. 

Aemilia  (gSns)  ;  Aemili-anus,  m.,  name  of  Sdpio  Africanus. 

lanins,  butcher;  lSLni-6na,  p.,  a  butcher* s  stall. 

f  Aufidius  (Aufidus),  M. ;  ATifidi-6nTiSy  a  Roman  name. 

incola,  an  inhabitant  i  inquil-inus,  M.,  ^  lodger. 

caecuB,  blind;  Caec-Ina,  used  as  M.,  a  Roman  name. 

galluB,  a  cock;  gall-Ina,  p.,  a  hen. 

xvib^fall  (no  noun  existing)  ;  ru-Ina,  p.,  afaU. 

doctor,  teacher;  dootr-Ina,  p.,  learning. 

Note. — Of  these  terminations,  -Sjius,  -enus,  -Inus  are  compounded  from 
-nua  added  to  a  stem-vowel:  as,  area,  arc&nus;  colllB,  coUinus.  The  long 
vowels  come  from  a  confrision  with  verb-stems,  as  in  plS-nus,  flnl-tus,  tribtl-tus, 
assisted  by  the  noun-stem  in  ft-:  as,  arcftnus.  A  few  nouns  occur  of  similar 
formation,  as  from  verb-stems  in  5-  (which  were  lost  in  the  later  language)  and  in 
tl-:  as,  colOnua  (colO,  c£  incola),  patrCnus  (cUpatrO,  -ftre),  tribtlnuB 
(cH  tribud,  tribus),  Porttlnus  (cf.  portus),  Vacana  (c£  vac6,  vacuus). 

d.  -&li8,  -ftria,  -Slis,  -IUb,  -tUia,  -nus,  pertaining  to,  of  various 
modes  oi  relation  ot  possession^  but  not  used  as  Gentile  adjectives :  as, 

nfttHra,  nature;  nSLtfLr-aUa,  natural. 

popnlns,  a  people;  popxil^iiiByfellow-countrymau. 

patmuB,  uncle;  pataru-61iB»  cousin. 

hoBtlB,  an  enemy;  host-XliB,  hostile. 

curruB,  chariot;  Bella  cur-tUi8»  curule  chair. 

v6r,  spring;  vfir-nuB,  vernal. 

Note.— --nua  is  inherited  (ct  {  x6a  S)  and  used  as  secondary.  The  others 
are  weakened  forms  of  ra-  ({  z6a  i)  added  to  various  vowel-stems.  The  long 
vowel  comes  partly  from  confiision  with  verb-stems,  cf.  ApiillB  (aperiO),  edUlia 
(add),  and  the  suffix  is  afterwards  used  indiscriminately,  as  in  aenllla  (senez). 

e.  -ter  (-trlB),  -ester  (-eBtris),  -timus,  -ernuB,  -urnua,  -ternua 
(-tornnB),  belonging  to,  of  places^  times,  and  the  like  (but  some  are 
general  adjectives). 

paliiB,  a  marsh;  palfls-ter,  of  the  marshes 
pedes,  a  footman;  pedes-ter,  of  the  foot. 
sex  mSnsSs,  six  months  i  sSmes-txls,  semi-annuaL 
silva,  a  wood;  silv-ester,  silv-estris,  woody. 
flhis,  an  end;  fXni-timuB,  neighboring,  on  the  borders 
hexf  (old  hesT)^  yesterday  i  hes-temus,  of  yesterday. 
dill,  long  (in  time)  4  difl-tnmtis,  lasting. 
hodM,  to-day;  hodl-emus.  of  to-day. 
dite,  day  I  dt-nniiis  daify. 
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Note. — Of  these,  -eater  is  formed  by  adding  trl-  (cf.  tro-,  §  i6o)  to  stems 
in  t-  or  d-  (phonetically  8-).  Thus  pedet-trl-  becomes  pedestri-,  and  others 
follow  the  analogy,  -emus  and  -umus  are  formed  by  adding  -nus  to  B-stems : 
as,  diur-nU8  (for  fdius-nus),  and  hence,  by  analogy,  hodiemus  (hodiS). 

/.  -StuB,  -ItuB,  -fltaB,  PROVIDED  WITH,  making  adjectives  with 
participial  ending,  formed  from  nouns,  but  in  reference  to  an  imaginary 
verb-stem  (cf.  the  English  horned^  crested^  hooked). 

barba,  a  beard;  barb-SLtos,  bearded 

auris,  an  ear  ;  anr-Itus,  long-eared. 

versuB,  a  turning}  vers-tltaB,  crafty,  adroit  (fiill  of  turns). 

So  -tns,  added  directly  to  nouns  without  reference  to  any  verb :  as, — 

fCLnus,  death  ;  ffLnes-tus,  deadly. 

honor,  honor;  hones-tus,  honorable. 

Ucvox^  favor;  fana-tuB  (for  \Ui'iw^\xA)^  favorable. 

g.  -euB,  -iuB,  -flceuB,  -IciuB,  -SneuB  (-neus),  -ticua,  made  of  oi 
BELONGING  TO,  forming  adjectives  of  very  various  meanings :  as, — 

aurum,  gold;  aur-eua,  golden. 

pater,  a  father  ;  patr-ioa,  paternal. 

uxor,  a  wife  ;  uzSr-ina,  uxorious, 

rosa,  a  rose;  ros-SLceiis,  of  roses. 

later,  a  brick;  later-Icius,  of  brick. 

praes^na,  present ;  praesent-Oneus,  operating  instantly. 

eztrft,  without ;  eztr-ftneus,  external. 

Bub  terrSl,  underground;  aubterr-ftneua,  subterranean. 

saliz,  willow;  salig-neiiB,  of  willow. 

vold,y^;  volft-ticuB,  winged  (volSLtus,  a  flight). 

domus,  a  house;  domea-ticus,  of  the  house,  domestic. 

ailva,  a  wood;  silvft-tioua,  sylvan. 

Note. — ^lus  b  originally  primitive  ($  i6o.  k)  ;  -Iciua  and  -ftceus  are  formed 
by  adding  -ius  and  -eus  to  stems  in  l-c-,  &-c-  (suffix  co-,  orig.  ka-,  §  i6a  X) ; 
-eus  corresponds  to  Greek  -cios,  -cos,  and  has  lost  ay-sound  (cf.  ya-,  {  i6a  k), 
-neuB  is  no-  +  -eus  (§  i6o.  8) ;  -&neus  is  formed  by  adding  -neua  to  ft-stems. 
For  -ticus,  see  }  159.  n. 

h,  -ftriua,  -t5riu8  (-sSriua),  belonging  to,  making  many  adjectives 

often  fixed  as  nouns  (see  /). 

5rd5,  rank,  order;  drdin-ftriuB,  regular. 

argentnm,  silver;  argent-ariaa,  of  silver  or  money* 

eztrS,  outside;  eztr-ftriua,  stranger, 

merituB,  earned;  meri-tSrina,  profitable. 

dSvorauB,  turned  aside;  dSvor-sSriua,  of  an  inn  (cf.  f.  5). 

Note.— Here  -lua  (}  i6a  w)  is  added  to  shorter  forms  in  -ftris  and  -or:  as; 
pecaiiftriuB  (from  peoau&rls),  bellfttOrius  (from  bellfttor). 
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u  Many  fixed  forms  of  the  above  adjective  suffixes  make  nouns, 
more  or  less  regularly  used  in  particular  senses :  as,  — 

1.  -flxitui  (regular), '/^joif  employed  about  anything i  as, — 
argent-firius,  silversmith^  broker  (from  argentum). 

2.  -Aria,  thing  connected  with  something S'-~ 

ar6n-Arlae,  P.  pl^  sandpits  (from  arSna,  sand), 
▲ain-firia,  F^  name  of  a  play  (from  asinus,  ass). 

3.  -firium  (regular),  place  of  a  thing  (with  a  few  of  more  general 
meaning):  as,— - 

aer-Arium,  n.,  treasury  (from  aea,  copper) 
tepid-flxium,  n.,  warm  bath  (from  tepidus,  warm), 
afld-Ariamy  n.,  a  towel  (cf.  8lid5,  4Lre,  sweat). 
aal-Arium,  N.,  salt  money^  salary  (from  aSl,  salt), 
calend-ftrium,  n.,  a  note-book  (from  oalendae,  calends'), 

4.  -t5ria  (-aSria):  as, — 

Agitfl-t5ria,  p.,  a  play  of  Plautus,  The  Carter  (from  agitator). 
vor-B5ria,  p.,  a  tack  (from  vorsus,  a  turn) . 

5*  -t5rium  (-B5riiim)  (regular),  place  of  action  (with  a  few  of  more 
general  meaning) :  as,-- 

d8vor-85rium,  N.,  an  inn  (as  from  dSvort5,  turn  aside) 
audl-t5riuni,  n.,  a  lecture-room  (as  from  audi5,  hear). 
ten-t5riam,  n.,  a  tent  (as  from  tend5,  stretch), 
t6c-t5riam,  N.,  plaster  (as  from  teg5,  tSctus,  cover), 
por-t5riiim,  n.,  toll  (cf.  portS,  carry ^  and  portua,  harbor). 

6.  -He,  animal^tallz  as,— 

bov-ne,  N.^  cattlestaU  (b5B,  bSvia,  ox^  cow), 
ov-ne,  sheepfold  (ovia,  st.  ovi-,  sheep), 

7«  -al  for -file,  thing contiected  with  the  primitive:  as,— > 

oapit-al,  v,f  headdress^  capital  crime  (caputs  head), 
penetr-file  (esp.  in  pi.),  n.,  inner  apartment  (cf.  penetrS). 
Bfitiim-filia  N.  pi.  (the  regular  form  for  names  of  festivals)^  feast 
cf  SeUurm  (from  SfitumuB). 

&  -Btom,  X.  (c£  -fttuB,  -fttiiB,  see/),  place  of  a  thing:  as^— 

qtiero-Sttuiiy  x.,  oak  grove  (from  qnercus,  oak). 
ArgU-^tnm,  xw  The  Clay-pit  (frt>m  argiUa,  clay). 
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9.  -CUB  (sometimes  with  inserted  i,  -icus),  -Icus,  in  any  one  of  the 
genders,  with  various  meanings :  as,  — 

vni-cuB,  M.,  vni-ca,  p.,  a  steward  {stewardess)  (from  villa, /^rm 

house), 
fabr-ica,  p.,  a  workshop  (from  faber,  workman), 
bubul-cus,  M.,  ox-tender  (from  bUb-ulua,  dim.,  cf.  b5B,  ox). 
cant-icum,  n.,  song  (from  cantus,  (ut  of  singing, 
mbr-Ica,  p.,  red  paint  (from  ruber,  red). 

10.  -euB,  -ea,  -eum,  with  various  meanings :  as,  — 

alv-^UB,  M.,  a  trough  (from  alvus,  the  belly). 

capr-ea,  p.,  a  roe  (from  caper,  he-goat). 

flamm-eum,  n.,  a  bridal  veil  (from  fiLBxamsL,  flame^  from  its  color). 

11.  -ium,  confounded  with  the  primary  suffix  (see  §  163./"). 

12.  -ter  (stem  tro-)  and  -ter  (stem  tri-),  -aster  -ester:  as, — 

Aus-ter,  m..  South  wind  (from  11r5,  burn). 
eques-ter,  M.,  knight  (for  fequet-ter,  see  ^,  note), 
sequ-ester,  M.,  a  stake-holder  (from  derivative  of  sequor,yZ?^Zwe/). 
ole-aster,  m.,  wild  olive  (from  olea)  (cf.  surd-aster,  from  surdus). 

k.  -5su8,  -(o)lSn8,  •(o)lentu8,  pull  of,  prone  to  :  as,  — 

fluctus,  wave  I  fl1ictu-5sus,  billowy. 
forma,  beauty  ;  f orm-5sus,  beautiful. 
perlculum,  perils  perIcul-osu8,y^Zf  of  danger. 
peBtia,  pest ;  pesti-lSns,  peBti-lentaBf  pestilent. 
vinum,  wines  vino-lentus,  vm-Ssus,  given  to  drink. 

11.  Verbal. 
/•  •Sbe,  -idus,  -ulus,  -vus  (-uus,  -Xvus,  -Uvus),  prone  to,  pitted 
TO,  apparently*  added  to  verb-stems,  forming  adjectives,  to  express  the 
action  of  a  verb  as  a  quality  or  tendency.    -Rx,  denotes  a  fauUy 
or  aggressive  tendency ;  -tSvus  is  oftener  passive.    Thus,  — 

pugad^tofght;  pfign-^b^y  pugnacious. 
audeo,  to  darei  aud-&s,  bold. 
cupi5,  to  desire;  cup-idus,  eager. 
bib5,  to  drink ;  bib-ulus,  thirsty  (as  dry  earth,  etc). 
pr5ter5,  to  trample;  proter-vus,  violent^  wanton. 
nooe5,  do  harm;  noc-uus  (noc-Ivus),  hurtful^  injurious. 
capi9,  take;  qk^-^tkhb^  captive  i  u.,  a  prisoner  of  war. 
recid5,  faU  back  ;  recid-Tvus,  restored 

1  The  forms  felt  as  veifoal  are,  like  the  nominal  forms,  derived  from  noun-stemsi 
and  the  two  are  constantly  confounded. 
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Note. — Of  these,  -ftz  is  a  reduction  of  -ficus  (stem-vowel  &-+  -Otts),  become 
independent  and  used  with  verb-stems.  Similar  foims  in  -dx,  -5z,  -Iz,  and  -fbc 
are  found  or  Inpliwd  in  derivatives :  as,  imbrex,  M.,  a  rain-tile  (from  Imber) ; 
senex,  old{^m  senl-s);  fer5x,^rf^  (from  fertts);  atrOx,  savage  (from 
ftter,  black)  \  cel5x,  f.,  a  yacht  (ct  cell5) ;  fSlIx,  happy ^  ong,  fertile  (from  fel6, 
suck\}fY)\  fldtlcia,  F.,  confidence  (as  from  f^dtlx);  ct  also  victiix  (from 
victor).    So  mandHctis,  chewing  (from  inandG) . 

-idus  is  no  doubt  denominative,  as  in  herbi-dus,  herb;  tumldus,  swollen 
(d  tuznu-lus,  hill;  tumul-tus,  uproar)  \  calUdus,  tough,  cunning  (cl  Galium, 
tough  fiesh) ;  maci-dus,  slimy  (cfl  macus,  slime) ;  t&bidus,  wasting  (of.  t&bes, 
wasting  disease).    But  later  it  was  used  to  form  adjectives  directly  from  verb-stems. 

-ulus  IS  the  same  suffix  as  in  diminutives,  but  attached  to  verb-stems.  C£ 
aemulus,  rivalling  (cf.  imitor  and  im&grC) ;  sSdulus,  sitting  by,  attentive  (cf. 
doml-seda,  home-staying,  and  sSd5,  caJin) ;  pendulus,  hanging  (cf.  pond5,  abl., 
in  weight;  perpendiculum,  a  plummet;  appendix,  an  addition) ;  str&grulus, 
covering  (cf.  BtragSs)  ;  legulus,  a  picker  (cf.  sacri-legrus,  a  picker  up  of  things 
sacred).    But  they -were  thoroughly  attached  to  verbs. 

-vus  seems  originally  primary  (cf.  }  160.  0),  but  -Ivus  and  -tlvUs  have  become 
secondary  and  are  used  with  nouns:  as,  aestlvus,  0/ summer  (from  aestus, 
heat) ;  tempestlvus,  timely  (from  tempus) ;  dL  domes-ticus  (from  domus). 

m.  -lliB,  •bills,  -ins,  -tills,  (-sills),  expressing  passive  qualities, 
but  occasionally  active :  as,  — 

frango  (frag),  break;  irae-UiBf/rail. 

ndsco  (gno),  knowi  no-bilis,  weU  km/wn^  famous. 

ezimS,  take  ottt^  select ;  ezim-ius,  ckatce,  rare  (cf.  fi-greg-ins) 

ag5,  drive;  ag-ilis,  active. 

habefi,  hold;  hab-ilis,  handy. 

al5,  nourish;  ^AS^^  fattened  (see  note). 

Note. — Of  these,  -lus  is  primary,  but  is  also  used  as  secondary  (ct  \  if^.f). 
-ills  is  certainly  secondary :  as,  similis,  like  (ct  S/aos,  E^g.  same)  \  agilis,  active 
(ct  prGdigus,  arparTrySs,  so  agd-  +  -Us) ;  facills,  easy  (cf.  bene-ficus) ; 
frafirili8,y^a<7  (cf.  foederi-fragus).  -bills  also  is  probably  bo-  +  -lis  (cf.  -bus 
in  morbus,  -bulum,  -bundiis,  -brum,  -bris ;  cf.  also  -ills  and  -tills);  in  -tills 
and  -sills,  -lis  is  added  to  to-  (so-),  stem  of  the  perfect  participle:  as,  fSssilis, 
dt^up  (from  fGssus,  dug) ;  vol&tilis,  winged  (from  voVBXm&,  flight). 

n.  -minus,  -mnus.     These  endings  are  properly  participial  (ci 
Greek  -/acfos,  and  ama.-minl).  .  They  form  a  few  nouns  in  which  the 
participial  force  is  discernible:  as,— 

VK^  produce;  f6-mina,  woman  (the  producer). 
al5,  nourish  ;  alu-mnus,  a  foster  child,  nursling. 

0.  -ndus  (the  same  as  the  gerund-ending)  forms  a  few  active  or  re* 
^teV^  adjectives :  as,— 

EBc^or,  follow;  secu-ndus,  second  (the  foUoynng),  favorable. 
rot6,  whirl  (from  rota,  wheel) ;  rotu-ndus,  round  (whirling^). 

—  •  J  _     _  -  -   -  -  —     ,-, ^ 

I  Compare  TOlvendls  mSnslbUs,  in  the  revolving  months  (Virg.). 
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Note.  ~  This  suffix  is  no  doubt  on-+-du8:  as,  tsrerus  (st.  firer5-,  ct 
armifirer),  srerO  (st  fferOn-),  ffirerondus  (ct  -bundus  and  -cundUB;  and 
turunda,  a  paste-^all), 

p,  4>unduB,  -cunduB,  with  2l  participial  mts^xAng^  but  denoting  coft' 

tinuance  of  the  act  or  quality. 

ioooB,  a  jest  \  ifk-oxuidnB,  pleasant  (cf.  iuv5,  -fire). 

vlt5,  s^un  $  vltft-bundus,  dodging  about. 

trem5,  tremble;  treme-bundus,  treptbling. 

morior,  die;  mori-bandaB,  at  the  point  of  death. 

for,  speak  ;  ffi-cunduB,  eloquent. 

FZ,  produce;  tt-oundus^/ruit/ul. 

So  Ira,  anger;  Xrfi-cunduB,  irascible  (cf.  Xrfi-Boor). 

Note. — These  must  have  been  originally  nominal:  as  in  the  aeries,  rubus, 
red  bush;  rubidus  (but  no  trubicus),  red;  Rubicon,  Red  River  (ct  Mini5,  a 
river  ofEtruria;  MlniUB,  a  river  e/LusUanid) ;  rubicundus  (as  in  averrun- 
cus,  bomun-culUB).  So  turba,  commotion;  tur^  0,  a  top;  turbidus,  roily ^ 
etc.    Ct  apezabO,  longftbO,  gravSdO,  dulcSdO. 

III.  Irregular  Derivatives. 

qm.  The  primary  suffix  5n«  (nom.  -5)  is  used  as  secondary  to  form 
nouns  denoting  possessed  of  (originally  adjectives),  and  so  expressing 
a  character y  and  often  used  2& proper  names s"^  as, — 

epul^e^  a  feast ;  epvl-^t  ci  feaster. 

nfiBtiBt  a  nose;  nfiB-5,  with  a  large  nose  (also  as  a  proper  name). 

-volns  (in  bene-volius),  wishing;  vol-5n6B  (pi.),  volunteers, 

tx6iM^  forehead;  front-5,  big-head  (also  as  a  proper  name). 

So  ctlria,  a  curia ;  ctLri-5,  head  of  a  curia  (also  as  proper  name). 

roBtlB,  a  rope;  resti-d,  a  rope-maker » 

f  vespertHiB,  of  the  evening;  veBpertXIi-5,  a  bat. 

.  r.  Rarely  suffixes  are  added  to  compound  stems  imagined,  but  not 
used  in  their  compound  form:  as, — 

ad-verb-ium,  adverb;  ad,  to^  and  verbum,  verby  but  without  the 
intervening  f  adverbuB. 

Ifitt-fund-inm,  large  estate;  IfttuB,  wide^  funduB,  estate. 

Bu-ove-taur-IIia,  a  sacrifice  of  a  sheep^  a  swine^  and  a  bull;  BiiB,  swtne^ 
ovis,  sheep^  taurus,  buU^  where  the  primitive  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  Latin,  though  such  formations  are  common  in  Sanskrit 

IV.-DERIVATIOrr   OF  VERBS. 

165.  Verbs  may  be  classed  as  Primitive  or  Derivative. 

I  This  suffix  is  the  same  as  in  }  162.  e,  but  not  connected  with  a  verbi 
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1.  Primitive  verbs  are  those  inherited  by  the  Latin  from 
the  parent  speech. 

2.  Derivative  verbs  are  those  formed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin  as  a  separate  language.  They  are  of 
two  main  classes  :  — 

a.  Denominative  verbs,  formed  from  nouns  or  adjectives. 

b.  Verbs  apparently  derived  from  the  stems  of  other  verbs  (see  §  167). 

1.    Denominative  Verbs. 

166.  Verbs  were  formed  in  Latin  from  almost  every 
form  of  noun-  and  adjective-stem. 

a.  I.  Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  ^  are  formed  directly  from 
a-stems,  regularly  with  a  transitive  meaning :  as,  f uga,  flight ;  f ug5, 
fiut  to  flight. 

Note.—  No  doubt  originally  particular  forms  of  stem  formed  particular  con- 
jugations of  verbs,  but  from  changes  of  stem  and  from  various  cross-analogi^  the 
relation  between  conjugations  and  stem-forms  became  entirely  confused.  Thus 
poena  should  make  fptln&re,  but  it  really  makes  ptLnire,  in  accordance  with  an 
i-stem,  as  in  imptlnl-s ;  servus  makes  serv&re  in  one  sense,  servire  in  another. 

2.  Many  verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  are  formed  from  o-stems, 
changing  the  o-  into  &-.    These  are  more  commonly  transitive.   Thus,  — 

stimnlos,  a  goad  (stem  stimulo-)  ;  8timul5  (-are),  incite, 
aequus,  even  (stem  aequo-)  ;  aequ5  (-fire),  make  even, 
hibemus,  of  the  winter  (stem  hiberno-)  ;  hlbern5,/^jj  the  winter. 
albtis,  white  (stem  albo-)  ;  alb5  (-are),  whiten. 
pixiBffiure  (stem  pic-)  ;  pi5  (-fire),  expiate. 

3.  A  few  verbs,  generally  neuter,  are  formed  by  analogy  from  con- 
sonant- and  u-stems,  adding  fi  to  the  stem :  as,  — 

vigil,  awake ,  vigil5  (-are),  watch. 

ezsul,  an  exile ;  ezsul5  (-fire),  de  in  exile, 

hiemps  (stem  hiem-),  winter;  hiem5  {^^€)^ pass  the  winter, 

aestns,  tide^  seething]    aestnS  (-fire),  surge^  boil. 

leviB  (stem  levi-),  light;  lev5  (-fire),  lighten. 

b.  A  few  verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  (generally  intransitive) 
are  recognizable  as  formed  from  noun-stems,  but  most  are  inherited,  or 
the  primitive  noun-stem  is  lost :  as,  — 

1  A  few  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  inherited.  These  are  (i)  formed 
directly  from  a  root  ending  in  a  vowel,  as  dftre  (da),  stare  (sta),  nfire  (na)  ; 
(2)  formed  with  -yami  (see  p.  86),  as  vocare  ;  or  (3)  uncertain,  as  am&re. 
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albuB,  wkUei  albe5,  be  vfhUe  (d^  alb5,  -Oret  whiten^  under  a.  2) 

cSLntui  (stem  o&no-),  Jkoary;  cSUie5,  ^  hoary. 

tumulnsy  htU  (implying  f  tumns,  swelling ;  tame5,  swtU, 

pr5-vidTis,  foreseeing y  pr5-vide6,  foresee* 

But  mone5,  remind;  cf.  memini,  remember. 

alge5,  be  cold;  d  algidua,  cotd. 

Note.— The  second  conjugation  has  undoubtedly  been  formed  partly  through 
(he  agency  of  stems  like  those  of  the  fifth  declension  in  S-,  originally  68-:  as^ 
tsordis,  -is,  JiUM;  SOrdeO,  de  dirty,  dL  Eng.  swart;  tftb€s,  -is,  wasting; 
tftbeO,  vHute  away  (c£  also  pUbds,  pab€8c5) ;  r§8,  thing;  reor,  reckon.  ' 
But  the  traces  of  the  original  formation  of  these  verbs  are  almost  lost  from  the 
language. 

c.  Some  verbs  in  -uS,  -uere  are  formed  from  noun-stems  in  u- 
where  probably  an  i  has  been  lost :  as,  — 

status,  position  $  statu5,  set  up. 
tnetas,y2r<7r;  xntitfOL<b,fear. 
indu  (old  form  of  in),  in^  on :  indu5,  put  on. 
So,  by  analogy,  eznd,  doffi  from  ex,  out  of. 

IfOTE. — Many  verbs  in  u  are  inherited,  being  formed  from  roots  in  II :  as, 
fiu5,  fiuere;  so-lvd,  solvere.  Some  roots  have  a  parasitic  u:  as,  loquor, 
locatus. 

d.  Many  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  are  formed  from  1-stems : 
as, — 

m51Ss  (-is),  mass  ;  m51ior,  -Iri;  toiL 
finis,  end;  finiO,  tire,  bound. 
sitis,  thirst;  siti5,  -Ire,  thirst. 
stabilis,  stable;  stabiliS,  -lire,  establish. 

Some  arise  by  confusion  from  other  stems  treated  as  if  i-stems:  as, — 

bulla,  bubble;  bulli5,  -Ire,  boil. 

condus,  storekeeper;  condi9,  -Ice^  preserve. 

Ihs&nas,  mad;  &s&nio,  -Ire,  rave. 

QeBtxiBf  gesture;  gesti5,  -Ire,  show  wild  longing. 

cuatdBf  guardian ;  cust5di5,  -Ire,  guard. 

Note. — Some  of  this  form  are  of  doubtful  origin :  as,  5rdior,  degin,  ct  Grd6 
and  ex5rdiam.  The  formation  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  verbs  in  -16  of  the  third 
conjugation  ,(p*  loo) 

2.    Verbs  from  Other  Verbs. 

167.  The  following  classes  of  verbs  regularly  derived 
from  other  verbs  have  special  meanings  connected  with 
their  terminations. 
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Note. "These  classes  are  all  really  denominative  in  their  origin,  but  had 
become  so  associated  with  verbs  that  new  derivatives  were  often  formed  directly 
from  verbs  without  the  intervention  of  a  noun-stem. 

a.  Inceptives  or  Inchoatives  add  hsic6  to  the  present  stem  of 
verbs.  They  denote  the  beginning  oi  ^.n  action.  Of  some  there  is  no 
simple  verb  in  existence.    Thus, — 

caled,  be  warm ;  cal&«c5,  grow  warm. 

Iab5,  ioiier;  labft-scd,  begin  to  totter. 

8ci5,  know;  8cl-8c5,  determine. 

cupid,  desire \  con-cupI-sc6,  conceive  a  desire  for, 

^Ibyfeed;  ale'SG6,  grow. 

So  fira-scor,  get  angry ;  cf.  frft-taa. 

iavene-Bco,  grow  young;  cf.  iuvenis,  young  man. 

valte-Bcbygrow  mildi  cf.  mitis,  mild. 

vesperft-sclt,  it  is  getting  late  i  c£  vesper,  evening. 

Note. — Inceptives  properly  have  only  the  present  stem,  but  many  use  the 
perfect  and  supine  sysjtems  of  simple  verbs :  as,  calesc5,  calul ;  proflciscor, 
profectos. 

b.  Intensives  or  Iteratives  end  in  -td  or  -ltd  (rarely  -sd),  and 
denote  2l  forcible  or  repeated  action :  as,  — 

iacid,  throw  \  iao-td,  hurl. 

dlc5y  say\  dict-itd,  keep  on  saying. 

quatiO,  shake  %  qnas-sd,  shatter. 

They  are  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  are  properly  denominative, 
derived  from  the  participle  in  -tua  (stem  to-). 

Note. -^  But  they  were  originally  denominatives  from  a  noun  of  agency  in  -ta^ 
like  'DBbtalCAf.sailor.  Hence  some  are  formed  from  a  stem  different  fix)m  the  supine : 
as,  &grO,  agrltO  (not  f&ct5) ;  so,  dictitS,  not  tdlct&td,  from  dictO. 

c.  Another  form  of  Intensives  —  sometimes  called  Meditatives,  or 
^  verbs  oi  practice  —  ends  in  -essd  (rarely  -i8s5).    These  denote  a  cer- 
tain energy  or  eagerness  of  action :  as,  — 

capio,  take\  cap-esso,  lay  hold  on. 
faol5,  do  I  fac-esso,  do  (with  energy), 
petd^  seek;  pet-isso,  seeh  (eagerly). 

These  are  of  the  third  conjugation,. usually  having  the  perfect  and 
supine  of  the  fourth :  as,  — 

lacessd,  lacessSre,  lacesslvl,  lacesBltum,  provoke, 

d.  Diminutives  (derived  from  real  or  supposed  diminutive  nouns) 
end  in  -1116,  and  denote  a  feeble  or  petty  action :  as,  — 
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cavilla,  raillery;  cav-illor,^^^/ 
canto,  sing;  cant-ill5,  chirp  or  warble. 

e,  Desideratives  end  in  -turid  (-snrid),  and  express  longing  or  wish- 
tng.    They  are  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  and  only  three  are  in  common 
%use:  — 

em5,  buy;  emp-turi5,  want  to  buy. 

ed5,  eat;  S-surid,  be  hungry. 

pari5,  bring  forth  ;  par-turi5,  be  in  lobar. 

Others  are  used  by  the  dramatists. 

Note. — Desideratives  are  derived  from  some  nomi  of  agency:  as,  empturiO, 
from  emptor,  bi^er.  VIsd,  ^o  to  see,  is  an  inherited  desiderative  of  a  dififerent 
formation. 

3.    Componnd  Words. 

A  Compound  Word  is  one  whose  stem  is  made  up  of 
two  or  more  simple  stems. 

Only  noun-stems  can  be  thus  compounded.  A  preposition,  how- 
ever, often  becomes  attached  to  a  verb. 

168.   New  stems  are  formed  by  composition  as  follows  :^ 

a.  The  second  part  is  simply  added  to  the  first :  as,  — 

Bu-cve-taurflia  (sfls,  ovis,  taums),  the  sacrifice  of  a  hog^  sheep ^ 

and  bull  (cf.  §  164.  r). 
septen-decim  (septem,  decem),  seventeen. 

3.  The  first  part  modifies  the  second  as  an  adjective  or  adverb 
{Determinative  Compounds)  :  as,  — 

l&ti-funditim  (l&tus,  fundus),  a  large  landed  estate. 

c.  The  first  part  has  the  force  of  a  case,  and  the  second  a  verbal 
force  (  Objective  Compounds) :  as,  — 

1  In  these  compounds  only  the  second  part  receives  inflection.  Thb  is  most 
commonly  the  proper  inflection  of  the  last  stem ;  but,  as  this  kind  of  composition 
is  in  fact  older  than  inflection,  the  compounded  stem  sometimes  has  an  inflection 
of  its  own  (as,  comicen,  -cinis;  lucifer,  -feri;  iddez, -dlcis),  from  stems 
not  occurring  in  Latin.  Especially  do  compound  adjectives  in  Latin  take  the  form 
of  i-stems:  as,  animus,  ezanimis;  nOrma,  abnOrmis  (see  note,  p.  30).  In 
composition  stems  regularly  have  their  uninflected  form:  as,  igrni-spiciuxn, 
divining  by  fire.  But  o-  and  &-stems  weaken  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  to  i-,  as  in 
&U-pSs  (from  &la,  st.  &1&-) ;  and  i-  is  so  common  a  termination  of  compounded 
stems,  that  it  is  often  added  to  stems  which  do  not  properly  have  it :  as,  f oederi- 
fragriis  (for  ff oeder-f ragus :  foedus,  ffragrus),  treaty^reaking. 
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agri-cola  (ager,  foola  akin  to  col6),  a  farmer. 
axmi-ger  (arma,  fger  akin  to  gerd),  armor-dearer. 
comi-ceD  (comfl,  f  cen  akin  to  cano),  horn-blower.   ^ 
oami-fex  (oard,  ffez  akin  to  facid)»  executioner. 

d.  Compounds  of  the  above  kinds,  in  which  the  last  word  is  a  noun, 
acquire  the  signification  of  adjectives,  mt2LSiiTig  possessed  o/iht  qualit}^ 
denoted  (Possessive  Compounds) :  as,  - 

ftli-p68  (ftla,  pSs),  wing-footed 

mftgn-animuB  (m&gnus,  SLBimuB)^  great-souled. 

con-cors  (con-,  cor),  harmonious. 

an-cepB  (axnb-,  caput),  double  (having  a  head  at  both  ends). 

I 

Note. — Many  compounds  of  the  above  classes  appear  only  in  the  form  of  some 

further  derivative,  the  proper  compound  being  impossible  in  Latin  (ct  j  164.  r), 

169.  In  many  apparent  compounds,  complete  words  — 
not  stems  —  have  grown  together  in  speech. 

These  are  not  strictly  compounds  in  the  etymological  sense.  They 
are  called  Syntactic  Compounds,    Examples  are :  — 

a.  Compounds  of  facid,  factd,  with  an  actual  or  formerly  existing 
noun-stem  confounded  with  a  verbal  stem  in  e-.  These  are  Causative 
in  force:  as,  o5nBu&-faci5,  habituate  (cf.  c5n8u5-sc5,  become  ac- 
customed) ;  cale-facld,  cale-facto,  to  heat  (cf.  cal6-«c5,  grow  warm). 

b*  An  adverb  or  noun  combined  with  a  verb :  as,  bene-dlcd  (bene 
dlc6),  to  bless ;  sat-agd  (satlB  ag5),  to  be  busy  enough, 

c.  Many  apparent  compounds  of  stems :  as,  fide-iube6  (fid^ 
Inbed),  to  give  surety;  m^-«u6tus  (manuT  auStus),  tame^  Itlppiter 
(flfUk-pater) ;  M&rci-por  (Marcl  puer),  slave  of  Marcus, 

d,  A  ftvt  phrases  forced  into  the  ordinary  inflections  of  nouns :  as, — 

pr6-c6nBul,  proconsul  (for  prd  consule,  instead  of  a  consul), 
trinm-Tlr,  triumvir  (singular  from  trium  virdrum). 
8epten-tri5,  the  Bear^  a  constellation  (supposed  singular  of  septem 
tridnSa,  Ike  Seven  Oxen), 

170.  Many  syntactic  compounds  are  formed  by  prefix- 
ing a  Particle  to  some  other  part  of  speech  :  — 

a.  Prepositions  arc  prefixed  to  Verbs  or  Adjectives.  In  these  com- 
pounds the  prepositions  retain  their  original  adverbial  sense  :  ^  as,  — 

1  The  prepositions  sometimes,  however,  have  their  grdinary  force  as  prepositions, 
especially  ad,  in,  circufti,  trftna,  and  govern  the  case  of  a  noun :  as,  tranaire 
fltlmen,  to  cross  a  river  (see  §  239.  b.  Rem.). 
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ft,  ab,  AWAY :  au-ferre  (ab-!erd),  to  take  away, 

ad,  TO,  towards:  af-ferre  (ad-ferd),  to  bring. 

ante,  BEFORE:  ante-ferre,  to  prefer  ^  ante-oellere,  to  excel. 

ciroum,  AROUND:  ciroam-mfLnlre,  to  fortify  completely, 

com-,  con-  (cum),  together  or  forcibly:   c5n-ferre,  to  bring 

together ,-  col-locftre,  to  set  firm. 
d6,  DOWN,  UTTERLY :  dfi-spicere,  despise ;  dfistruere,  destroy, 
6,  ex,  out:  ef-ferre  (ec-fer6),  to  carry  forthy  uplift. 
in  (with  verbs),  in,  on,  against  *  In-f  erre,  to  bear  against, 
inter,  between,  to  pieces  ;  inter-rumpere,  to  interrupt. 
ob,  TOWARDS,  TO  MEET :  of-ferre,  to  offer  I  ob-venlre,  to  meet. 
sub,  UNDER :  Bub-Btmere,  to  build  beneath. 
super,  UPON,  OVER   and  above:  Buper-fluere,  to  overflow  %  su- 

persteB,  a  survivor. 

Note.  —  In  these  compounds  short  a  of  the  root  is  weakened  to  i  before  one 
consonant,  to  e  before  two:  as,  faciO,  cOnflciO,  c5nfectU8:  iacl5,  Slci6, 
eiectus.    But  long  a  is  retained :  as,  per&ctus. 

b.  Verbs  are  also  compounded  with  the  following  inseparable  parti- 
cles,^hich  do  not  appear  as  prepositions  in  Latin :  — 

amb-  (am-,  an-),  around:  amb-Xre,  to  go  about  (cf.  d/i^^  about). 
diB-,  dl-,  ASUNDER,  APART:  dis-cMere,  to  depart  (cf.  duo,  two). 
per-,  FORWARD :    por-tendere,  to  hold  forthy  predict  (cf.  pcrr5» 

forth). 
red-,  re-,  back,  again  ;  red-Xre,  to  return  i   re-clfldere,  to  open 

(from  claudd,  shut) ;  re-ficere,  to  repair  (make-again). 
86d-,  86-,  apart:  B6-cern5,  to  separate  (cf.  sed,  but). 

c.  An  Adjective  is  sometimes  modified  by  an  adverbial  prefix. 

Of  these,  per  (less  commonly  prae),  very^  sub,  somewhat;  in-^  not^ 
are  regular,  and  may  be  prefixed  to  almost  any  adjective :  as,  — 

per-m&gnuB,  very  large.  prae-longuB,  very  long. 

Bub-rllsticuB,  rather  clownish,        In-flnltus,  boundless. 

Note.  —  Per  and  sub,  in  these  senses,  are  also  prefixed  to  verbs :  as,  per- 
terreO,  terrify;  sub-rideo,  smile.  In  ignOscO,  in-  appears  to  be  the  negative 
prefix. 

d.  Many  Verbals  are  found  compounded  with  a  preposition,  like  the 
verbs  to  which  they  correspond.     Thus,  — 

per-fvLS9-f  deserter ;  cf.  per-fugio. 
tr&du2,  vine-branch ;  cf.  trSns-duc0. 


PART   SECOND.— USE   OF   WORDS 

(SYNTAX). 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  study  of  formal  grammar  arose  at  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  language, 
and  deals  with  language  as  fully  developed.  The  terms  of  Syntax  correspond 
accordingly  to  the  logical  habits  of  thought  that  have  grown  up  at  such  a  period, 
and  have  therefore  a  logical  as  well  as  a  simply  grammatical  meaning.  But  Syntax 
as  thus  developed  is  not  essential  to  language.  A  form  of  words — like  5  puenim 
pulcruml  oh!  beoMtiful  boy — may  express  a  thought,  and  in  some  languages 
might  even  be  a  sentence ;  while  it  does  not  logically  declare  anything,  and  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  make  what  we  call  a  sentence  at  alL 

At  a  very  early  period  of  spoken  language,  Roots  were  no  doubt  significant 
in  themselves,  and  constituted  the  whole  of  language, — just  as  to  an  infant  the 
name  of  some  femiliar  object  will  stand  for  all  it  can  say  about  it  At  a  somewhat 
later  stage,  two  simple  roots  put  side  by  side  l  made  a  rudimentary  form  of  propo> 
sition :  as  a  child  might  sayyfr^  bright;  horse  run.  With  this  begins  the  first  form 
of  logical  distinction,  that  of  Subject  and  Predicate ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  noun  and  verb  either  in  form  or  function.  Roots  were  presently 
specialized,  or  modified  in  meaning,  by  the  addition  of  other  roots  either  pronom- 
inal or  verbal,  and  Stems  were  formed;  but  the  same  stem  could  still  be  either 
nominal  or  verbal.  In  this  period  composition  is  the  only  form  of  syntax.  Still 
later — by  combination  chiefly  of  different  pronominal  elements  with  verb-stems 
and  with  noun-stems — Inflections  were  develop)ed  to  express  person^  tense ^  case^ 
and  other  grammatical  relations,^  and  we  have  true  parts  of  speech. 

Not  until  language  reached  this  last  stage  was  there  any  limit  to  the  association 
of  words,  or  any  rule  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  combined. 
But  gradually,  by  custom,  particular  forms  came  to  be  limited  to  special  uses,  or 
were  produced  to  serye  those  uses ;  and  rules  were  established  for  combining  words 
in  what  we  now  call  Sentences.  These  rules  are  in  part  general  laws  or  forms  of 
thought  (Logic),  resulting  from  our  habits  of  mind  ( General  Grammar) ;  and  in 
part  are  what  may  be  called  By-Laws,  established  by  custom  in  a  given  language 
{Particular  Grammar)  ^  and  making  what  is  called  the  Syntax  of  that  language. 

1  In  most  languages  there  still  remain  traces  of  the  unorganized  forms  of  expres- 
sion :  as,  for  example,  the  nominative  or  accusative  in  Exclamations  ($  24a  ^),  and 
the  omission  of  the  Copula  (§  206.  c).  These  are  sometimes  wrongly  regarded 
as  cases  of  Ellipsis.    Compare  also  the  use  of  Interjections  generally. 

S  Sometimes  called  accidents  :  hence  the  **  accidence  "  of  the  language.  Com- 
pare pp.  19,  note  z;  78,  note  z;  Z19-21;  }  zz8.  note. 
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In  the  fully  developed  methods  of  expression  to  which  we  are  almost  exclusively 
accustomed,  the  unit  of  expression  is  the  SENTENCE  ^ ;  that  is,  the  completed  state- 
ment, with  its  distinct  Subject  and  Predicate.  Originally  every  sentence  is  simple. 
But  two  simple  sentences  may  be  used*  together,  without  the  subordination  of  either, 
to-  express  a  more  complex  form  of  thought  than  can  be  denoted  by  one  alone. 
This  Y^ parataxis  (arrangement  side  by  side).  In  time  two  sentences,  thus  habitu- 
ally used  in  connection,  come  to  be  regularly  associated  with  each  other,  in  certain 
relations,  as  parts  of  one  logical  idea,  and  the  one  is  felt  to  depend  upon  the  other. 
This  is  syntaxis  (arrangement  together).  In  this  way,  through  various  courses  of 
development,  which  correspond  to  the  growth  of  our  habitual  forms  of  thought, 
there  are  produced  various  forms  of  complex  sentences.  Thus  tizned  ne  id 
accidat  was  originally  two  simple  sentences :  I  fear.  Let  that  not  happen  /  and 
these,  becoming  attached,  formed  the  complex  sentence:  I  fear  (lest)  thai  may 
happen.  The  results  of  these  processes  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  Syntax  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  Outline. 

I.  A  Sentence  may  be  either  Simple  or  Compound :  viz., 

CTvroTv.  /  Containing  a   single   statement  (Subject  and 

(  Predicate)  ({  180), 

a.  Containing  two  or  more  Co-ordinate  Clauses 
({  180.  a), 

b.  Modified  by  Subordinate  Clauses  {complex) 
(^  iSa  b). 

II.  ITie  Eissential  Parts  of  the  Sentence  are  — 

I.  The  Subject  :    consist-  f  a.  Noun  or  its  equivalent  (§  174.  i). 

ing  of  I  b.  Pronoun  contained  in  verb-ending  (§  174.  '2), 

a.  Neuter  (intransitive)  Verb  (}  175.  a), 

b.  Copula  with  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  (j 
172.  note). 

c.  Verb  with  Object  (§§  175.  b,  177). 

III.  The  Subject  and  Predicate  may  be  MODIFIED  as  follows :  — 

'  a.  Noun  in  Apposition  (§  1S4). 

b.  Adjective  or  Participle  (}  186). 

c.  Noun  in  Oblique  Case  (§  178.  a,  b), 

d.  Preposition  with  its  case  (§  260). 

e.  Relative  Clause  (§  180.  c). 

a.  Adverb  or  Adverbial  Phrase  ({§  179,  207), 

b.  Predicate  Adjective  (§  191). 
.  c.  Subordinate  Clause  ({  180.  b). 


2.  Compound- 


2.  The  Predicate:    con- 
sisting of 


I.  The  Noun   {Subject  or 
Object)  by 


2.  TheVERB(/r^<f/Va/'^)by  - 

IV    H         •  I  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  Agreement  {the  Four  Concords)  (§  182). 

'  \  b.  Rules  of  Government  {Construction  of  Cases)  (§  213  flEl). 

1  The  meaning  of  Sentence  is  "Thought "  (sententia  from  sentlre).    The 
grammatical  form  of  the  sentence  is  the  form  in  which  the  thought  is  expressed 
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Chapter  I.  —  The  Sentence. 

1.  DefinitionB, 

171.  A  Sentence  is  a  form  of  words  which  contains  a 
Statement,  a  Question,  an  Exclamation,  or  a  Command. 

a.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Statement  is  called  a  Declarative 
Sentence  :  as,  equus  cnrrit,  t^e  horse  runs, 

b.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Question  is  called  an  Interrogative 
Sentence  :  as,  equiune  currit?  does  the  horse  run  f 

c.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  an  Exclamation  is  called  an  Exclama- 
tory Sentence  :  as,  quaxa.  celeriter  currit  equua !  how  fast  the 
horse  runs  ! 

d.  A  sentence  in  the  form  of  a  Command,  an  Exhortation,  or  an 
Entreaty  is  called  an  Imperatfve  Sentence  :  as,  currat  equna,  let  the 
horse  run ;  1,  curre  per  AlpSs,  ^o,  run  across  the  Alps* 

172.  Every  sentence  consists  of  a  Subject  and  a 
Predicate. 

The  Subject   of   a  sentence   is   the   person   or  thing 

spoken  of. 

The  Predicate  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  Subject. 

Thus  in  equus  currit,  the  horse  runs,  equus  is  the  subject,  and 
currit  the  predicate. 

Note. —  Every  complete  sentence  must  contain  a  subject  (§  174)  and  a  verb. 
The  verb  itself  is  usually  the  predicate, , but  when  any  form  of  Sum  is  used  simply 
to  connect  a  noun  or  adjective  as  an  attribute  with  the  subject,  such  word  is  called 
the  predicate  noun  or  adjective^  and  sum  is  known  as  the  copula  (or  connective) 
(}  176.  a).  Thus  in  Caesar  c5nsul  erat,  Ccesar  was  consul^  Caesar  is  the 
subject,  consul  the  predicate  noun,  and  erat  the  copula. 

But  sum  in  the  sense  of  exist  makes  a  complete  predicate  alone.  It  is  then 
called  &e  substantive  verb :  as,  sunt  viii  fortes,  there  are  (exist)  brave  men, 

2,  Subject  and  Predicate. 

173.  I.  The  Subject  of  a  Finite  verb  is  in  the  Nomi- 
native Case  :  as,  — 

equus  currit,  the  horse  runs,  regina  sedet,  the  queen  sits, 

2.  The  Subject  of  an  Infinitive  is  in  the  Accusative 
(see  §  240,/), 

Note. — A  finite  verb  is  a  verb  in  the  Indicative,.  Subjunctive,  or  Imperative. 
These  are  called  fmite  moods  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Infinitive. 
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174.  I.  The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  usually  a  Noun  or 
some  word  or  phrase  used  as  a  Noun  :  as,  — 

hmnanum  est  errare,  to  err  is  human, 

quaeritur  num  mors  malum  sit,  the  question  is  tvhether  death  is  an  evil, 

venit,  incertum  est  unde,  he  came,  where  from  is  uncertain. 

2,  But  in  Latin  the  subject  may  be  implied  in  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  verb  (see  §  206.  a,  b) :  as,  — 

sede-mns,  we  sit.  curri-tis,  you  run,  inc^ai-t,  says  he, 

1 76.   Verbs  are  either  Transitive  or  Intransitive. 

a.  An  Intransitive  (or  Neuter)  verb  contains  in  itself  an  entire 
statement:  as, — 

,    cado,  I  fall  (am  falling), 
sol  lucet,  the  sun  is  shining, 
sunt  viri  fortes,  there  are  brave  men, 

b,  A  Transitive  (or  Active)  verb  has  or  requires  a  Direct  Object  to 
complete  its  sense  (see  §  177) :  as, — 

fratrem  cecidit,  he  slew  his  brother. 

Note  i, — Among  transitive  verbs  Factitai:ive  Verbs  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  a  separate  class.  These  state  an  act  which  produces  the  thing  expressed 
by  the  word  which  completes  their  sense.  Thus  mensam  fScit.  he  made  a  table 
(which  was  not  in  existence  before),  is  distinguished  from  mSnsain  percusslt, 
he  struck  a  taJ>le  (which  already  existed). 

Note  2. — A  transitive  verb  may  often  be  used  absolutely  without  any  object  ex- 
pressed :  as,  arat,  he  is  ploughing^  where  the  verb  does  not  cease  to  be  transitive 
because  the  object  is  left  indefinite,  as  we  see  by  adding, — Quid,  what?  agrrum 
suum,  his  land, 

3.  Predicate  Noun. 

1 76.  An  intransitive  verb  is  often  followed  by  a  noun  or 
adjective  to  describe  or  define  the  subject.  This  is  called 
a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective :  as, — 

mortaas  cecidit,  hefeU  dead 

Quintus  sedet  index,  Quintus  sits  as  judge, 

Caesar  victor  incedit,  Ccesar  advances  victorious  (a  victor). 

a.  The  copula  sum  especially  is  used  with  a  predicate  Doun  or  adjec- 
tive (§  172.  note).  So  also  verbs  signifying  to  become^  to  be  made^  to 
be  named,  to  appear,  whence  these  are  called  Copulative  (j,e, 
coupling)  verbs. 

Note.  —  A  noun  in  agreement  with  some  part  of  the  predicate  is  sometimes  a 
Predicate  Noun  (see  §  185.  e). 
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b.  A  Predicate  noun  or  adjective  after  the  copula  sum  or  a  copulative 
verb  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject  (see  §  185.  a). 

Roma  est  patria  nostra,  J^om^  is  our  country, 

stellae  Incidae  erant,  the  stars  were  bright  (cf.  stellae  lucebant^. 

consul  creatus  est,  he  was  elected  consul. 

mors  finis  esse  videtur,  death  seems  to  be  the  end. 

dicit  non  omnes  bonos  esse  "heskixi^t  he  says  that  not  all  good  men  are  happy, 

4.  Object. 

177.  The  person  or  thing  immediately  affected  by  the 
action  of  a  verb  is  called  the  Direct  Object. 

A  person  or  thing  indirectly  affected  is  ealled  the  In- 
direct Object. 

Only  transitive  verbs  can  have  a  Direct  Object;  but  an 
Indirect  Object  may  be  used  with  both  transitive  and  in- 
transitive verbs  (§§  225,  226).     Thus  :  — 

pater  vocat  Hliam  (direct  object),  the  father  calls  his  son. 
mihi  (ind.  obj.)  agrum  (dir.  obj.)  ostendit,  he  showed  me  afield, 
mihi  (ind.  obj.)  placet,  it  is  pleasing  to  me. 

Note. — The  distinction  between  transitive  and  intransitive,  verbs  is  not  fixed, 
but  most  transitive  verbs  may  be  used  intransitively,  and  many  verbs  usually  in« 
transitive  may  take  a  direct  object  and  so  become  transitive  ({  237.  ^). 

a.  When  a  transitive  verb  is  changed  from  the  Active  to  the  Passive 
voice,  the  Direct  Object  becomes  the  Subject  and  is  put  in  the  nom- 
inative case:  as,  — 

Active:    pater  filiam  vocat,  the  father  calls  [his]  son. 
Passive:  filiaB  a  patre  vocatur,  the  son  is  called  by  his  father. 
Active:    lonam  et  steV^as  vidimus,  we  see  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
Passive:  lona  et  stellae  videntur,  the  moon  and  stars  are  seen  (appear). 

b.  With  certain  verbs,  the  Genitive,  Dative,  or  Ablative  is  used 

where  the  English,  from  a  difference  in  meaning,  requires  the  Objective.  > 

Thus !  — 

hominem  video,  /  see  the  man  (Accusative). 

homini  servio,  I  serve  the  man  (Dative,  see  §  227),' 

hominis  misereor,  I  pity  the  man  (Genitive,  see  §  221.  a). 

bomine  amic5  utcr,  I  treat  the  man  as  a  friend  (Ablative,  see  §  249). 

c.  Many  verbs  transitive  in  Latin  are  translated  in  English  by  an 
intransitive  verb  with  a  preposition :  as,  —  | 

petit  aprum,  he  aims  at  the  boar, 
laudem  affectat,  he  strives  after  praise. 
curat  valetudinem,  he  takes  care  of  his  health. 


i 
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Note.  —  One  or  more  words,  essential  to  the  grammatical  completeness  of  a 
sentence,  but  clear  enough  to  the  mind  of  a  hearer,  are  often  omitted.  This  omis- 
sion is  called  ELLIPSIS,  and  the  sentence  is  called  an  ELLIPTICAL  SENTENCE: 
as^  &cLest,  he  is  f^e;  quia?  (sc.  adest),  whof  miles  (sc  adest),  the  soldier 

5.  Modification. 

178.  A  Subject  or  a  Predicate  may  be  modified  by  a 
single  word,  or  by  a  group  of  words  (a  Phrase  or  a  Clause, 
see  §§  179,  180). 

The  modifying  word  or  group  of  words  may  itself  be 
modified  in  the  same  way 

a.  A  single  modifying  word  may  be  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  an 
appositive  (§  184),  or  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun.  Thus  in  the  sentence 
vir  f ortia  patienter  fert,  a  brave  man  bears  patiently^  the  adjective 
fortia,  br^ave^  modifies  the  subject  vir,  many  and  the  adverb  patienter, 
patiently^  modifies  the  predicate  fert,  bears, 

b.  The  modifying  word  is  in  some  cases  said  to  limit  the  word  to 
which  it  belongs.  Thus  in  the  sentence  pueri  patrem  vided,  /see 
the  boy'* s  father ^  the  genitive  puerl  limits  patrem  (by  excluding  any 
other  father) 

179.  A  Phrase  is  a  group  of  words,  without  subject  or 
predicate  of  its  own,  which  may  be  used  as  an  Adjective 
or  an  Adverb. 

Thus  in  the  sentence  vir  fuit  summa  nobilit&te,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  nobility^  the  words  summS  nobilitSte,  of  the  highest 
nobility^  are  used  for  the  adjective  nobiUs,  noble  (or  nobiliasimus, 
very  noble) ^  and  are  called  an  Adjective  Phrase.  In  the  sentence 
mSgnSl  celeritate  vSnit,  he  came  with  great  speedy  the  words  magna 
celerit&te,  with  great  speedy  are  used  for  the  adverb  celeriter, 
quickly  (or  celerrim6,  very  quickly)^  and  are  (ailed  an  Adverbial 
Phrase 

180.  Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compound. 

A  sentence  containing  a  single  statement  is  called  a 
Simple  Sentence. 

A  sentence  containing  more  than  one  statement  is  called 
a  Compound  Sentence,  and  each  single  statement  in  it  is 
called  a  Clause. 
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a.  If  one  statement  is  simply  added  to  another,  the  clauses  are  said 
to  be  Co-ordinate.  They  are  usually  connected  by  a  Co-ordinate 
Conjunction  (§  154.  a) ;  but  this  is  sometimes  omitted  (§  208.  b).  Thus ; 

divide  et  impera,  divide  and  conquer.    But,  — 
veni,  vidi,  vici,  /  carne^  I  sawy  I  conquered, 

b.  \i  one  statement  modifies  another  in  any  way,  the  modifying 
clause  is  said  to  be  Subordinate,  and  the  clause  modified  is  called  the 
Main  Clause. 

This  subordination  Is  indicated  by  some  connecting  word,  either  a 
Subordinate  Conjunction  or  a  Relative  (§  154.  b)  ;  as,  — 

oderint  dam  metuant,  let  them  hate  so  long  as  they  fear, 

servum  misit  quem  secum  habebat,  he  sent  the  slave  wham  he  had  with  him, 

A  sentence  containing  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses  is  sometimes 

called  Complex. 

Note. — A  subordinate  clause  may  itself  be  modified  by  another  subordinate 
clause. 

c.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  pronoun  or  adverb  Is  called 
a  Relative  Clause. 

A  clause  introduced  by  an  adverb  of  time  is  called  a  Temporal 
Clause.    Thus :  — 

dam  tacent  clamant,  while  they  are  silent  they  cry  aloud. 

homines  aegri  morbo  gravi  cum  iactantur  aestu  febriquc,  si  aquam  gelidam 
biberint  primo  relevari  videntur,  men  suffering  %vith  a  severe  sickness, 
when  they  are  tossing  with  the  heat  of  fever^  if  they  drink  cold  water ^ 
seem  at  first  to  be  relieved, 

d.  A  clause  containing  a  Condition,  introduced  by  st,  if^  or  some 
equivalent,  is  called  a  Conditional  Clause.  A  sentence  containing 
a  conditional  clause  is  called  a  Conditional  Sentence. 

Thus,  si  aquam  grelidam  biberint,  prlmS  relev&rl  videntur  (cf.  c 
above)  is  a  Conditional  Sentence,  and  si  • .  •  biberint  is  a  Conditional  Clause. 

e.  A  clause  expressing  the  Purpose  of  an  action  is  called  a  Final 
Clause. 

edo  ut  vivam,  I  eat  to  live  (that  I  may  live). 

misit  legatos  qui  dicerent,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  say  (who  should  say). 

A  clause  expressing  the  Result  of  an  action  is  called  a  Consecutive 

Clause.^ 

tam  longe  aberam  at  non  viderem,  I  was  too  far  aivay  to  see  (so  far  away 
that  I  didn't  see). 

-  ■ I  .  _    J. iM _m 

1  Observe  that  the  classes  defined  in  a-e  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  that  a 
single  clause  may  belong  to  several  of  them  at  once.  Thus  a  relative  clause  is 
usually  subordinate,  and  may  be  at  the  same  time  conditional ;  and  subordinate 
clauses  may  be  co-ordinate  with  each  other. 
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/.  Sentences  or  clauses  are  regularly  connected  by  means  of  Con- 
junctions; but  frequently  in  Latin — more  rarely  in  English  —inde- 
pendent sentences  are  connected  by  Relative  Pronouns  or  Adverbs. 
In  this  case,  the  relative  is  often  best  translated  in  English  by  a  con* 
junction  with  a  demonstrative  (cf.  §§  201.  e^  336.  b.  Rem.):  as, — 

qa5  cum  venisset,  and  when  he  had  come  there  (whither  when  he  had  come). 
quae  cam  ita  sint,  and  since  these  things  are  so. 

AGREEMENT. 

181.  A  word  is  said  to  agree  with  another  when  it 
is  required  by  usage  to  be  in  the  same  Gender,  Number, 
Case,  or  Person. 

182.  The  following  are  the  general  forms  of  Agreement, 
sometimes  called  the  Four  Concords :  — 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  Noun  in  Apposition  or  as  Predicate  (§§  184, 
185) 

2.  The  agreement  of  the  Adjective  with  its  Noun  (§  186). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  Relative  with  its  Antecedent  (§  198). 

4.  The  agreement  of  the  Verb  with  its  Subject  (§  204). 

a.  A  word  sometimes  takes  the  gender  or  number,  not  of  the  word 
with  which  it  should  regularly  agree,  but  of  some  other  word  implied 
in  that  word.  This  use  is  called  Synesis,  or  constrUctid  ad  sinsusn 
(construction  according  to  sense) . 

I.-NOUNS. 

^  183.   A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  and  denoting 
the  same  person  or  thing,  agrees  with  it  in  Case  :  as,  — 

Servius  rex,  Sermus  the  king, 

ad  urbem  Athenas,  to  the  city  [of]  Athens. 

Cicero  cdnsnl  creatur,  Cicero  is  chosen  consul. 

The  descriptive  noun  may  be  either  an  Appositive  (§  184)  or  a  Predi- 
cate noun  (§  185). 

1.  Apposition. 

184.  The  descriptive  noun,  when  in  the  same  part  of 
the  sentence  with  the  noun  described,  is  called  an  Apposi- 
tive, and  is  said  to  be  in  Apposition  :  as,  — 
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extemus  timor,  maximum  concordiae  vinculum,  iungebat  animos  (Liv.  ii.  39), 

fear  of  the  foreigner^  the  chief  bond  of  harmony^  united  their  hearts. 

[Here  the  descriptive  noun  belongs  to  the  subject^ 
qoattuor  hie  priraum  omen  equos  vidi  (^n.  iii.  537),  /  saw  here  four 

horseSy  the  first  omen.     [Here  both  nouns  are  in  the  predicated] 
litteras  Graecas  senex  didici  (Cat.  M.  8),  /learned  Greek  when  an  old  man, 

[Here  senex  is  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of  didici,  and  expresses 

the  timef  condition^  etc.,  of  the  act. 3 

a.  Words  expressing  parts  may  be  in  apposition  with  a  word  includ- 
ing the  parts,  or  vice  versa :  as,  — 

Gnaeus  et  Publius  Scipi5nes,  Cneius  and  PubliuSj  the  Scipios, 

b.  An  appositive  generally  agrees  in  Gender  and  Number  when  it 
can:  as, — 

sequuntur  nattiram,  optimam  ducem  (Lsel.  19),  they  follow  nature^  the  best 

guide, 
omnium  doctrinaram  inventrices  Athenas  (De  Or.  i.  4),  Athens^  discoverer 

of  all  learning. 

Note. — But  such  agreement  fs  often  impossible :  as, — 

olim  truncns  eram  ficulnus  inutile  lignum,  I  once  was  a  fig-tree  trunks  a 
useless  log  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  i). 

c.  A  common  noun  in  apposition  with  a  Locative  (§  258.  c)  is  put 
in  the  Ablative,  with  or  without  the  preposition  in :  as,  — 

Antiochiae,  celebri  quondam  urbe  (Arch.  3),  at  Antioch,  once  a  famous  city, 
Albae  constiterunt  in  urbe  munita  (Phil.  iv.  2),  they  halted  at  Alba,  a  forti- 
fied town, 

d.  A  possessive  pronoun  or  an  adjective  implying  possession  may 
take  an  appositive  in  the  genitive  case  agreeing  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  with  an  implied  noun  or  pronoun  (§  197.  ^)  :  as,  — 

in  nostro  omnium  fletu  (Mil.  34),  amid  the  tears  of  us  all, 
ex  Anniana  Milonis  dom5  (Att  iv.  3)  [=  ex  Anni  Milonis  domo],  out  of 
Annius  Milo^s  house, 

e.  A  genitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  an  appositive  (see  § 
214./').     So  also  a  dative  in  certain  constructions  (see  §  231.  b). 

2.  Predicate  Agreement. 

The  Predicate  noun  may  agree  (i)  with  the  subject,  being  connected 
with  it  by  the  copula  or  a  copulative  verb  (§  176.  a),  or  (2)  with  the 
direct  object  of  a  verb. 

186.  A  descriptive  noun  used  to  form  a  predicate  is 
called  a  Predicate  Nominative  (or  other  case,  according 
to  the  construction). 
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a.  The  case  of  the  predicate  after  the  copula  and  copulative  verbs  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  subject  (§  176.  b)\  as, — 

pads  semper  anctor  fui  (Lig.  19, 28),  I  have  always  been  an  adviser  of  peace, 
quae  pertinacia  quibusdam,  eadem  aliis  constantia  videri  potest  (Marc.  10, 

31),  what  may  seem  obstinacy  to  some,  may  seem  to  others  consistency. 
eius  mortis  sedetis  ultores  (Mil.  29,  l^^you  sit  as  avengers  of  his  death, 
habeatur  vir  egregius  Paulus  (Cat.  iv.  10,  21),  let  Paulus  be  regarded  as  an 

extraordinary  man, 
ego  patr5na8  exstiti  (Rose.  Am.  2, 5),  I  have  come  forward  as  an  advocate, 

b.  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  two  or  more  singular  nouns  is  in  the 
plural:  as, — 

cSnsales  creantur  Caesar  et  ServHius  (B.  C.  iii.  i),  Casar  and Servilius  are 
elected  consuls, 

c.  For  Predicate  Accusative,  see  under  that  ca.se,  §  239.  €U 

II. -ADJECTIVES. 
1.  Rules  of  Agreement. 

186.   Adjectives,  Adjective  Pronouns,  and   Participles 
agree  with  their  nouns  in  Gender^  Number^  and  Case. 

vir  fortis,  a  brave  man, 

ilia  mulier,  that  woman, 

urbium  magnarum,  of  great  cities. 

cum  ducentis  militibus,  with  200  soldiers. 

imperator  victus  est,  the  general  was  beaten. 

Note. — All  rules  for  the  agreement  of  adjectives  apply  also  to  adjective  pro- 
nouns and  to  participles. 

Adjectives  are  either  Attributive  or  Predicate. 

^/ a.  An  Attributive  adjective  simply  qualifies  its  aoun  without  the 
Intervention  of  a  verb  or  participle,  expressed  or  implied. 

bonus  imperator,  a  good  commander, 
stellae  lucidae,  bright  stars, 

^ '  b.  All  other  adjectives  are  called  Predicate  adjectives, 
v/  I.  A  predicate  adjective,  like  a  predicate  noun,  may  be  connected 
with  the  subject  by  esse  or  a  copulative  verb  expressed  or  implied  (see 
§  176.  a):  as, — 

stellae  lucidae  erant,  the  stars  were  bright, 

2.  After  verbs  of  naming^  calling,  makings  etc.,  an  adjective  may  be 
used  as  a  predicative  accusative  like  a  noun  (see  §  239.  a), 
x'  3.  A  predicate  adjective  may  be  used  in  apposition  like  a  noun  (see 
c,  below). 
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c.  Predicate  adjectives  in  apposition  follow  the  rules  ot  agreement 
of  other  adjectives  (see  §  186,  above):  as, — 

Scipionem  vivum  vidi,  I  saw  Scipio  in  his  lifetime  (lit.,  living). 

^  d*  With  two  or  more  nouns  the  adjective  is  regularly  plural,  but 
sometimes  agrees  with  the  nearest  (especially  when  attributive).    Thus, 

Nisus  et  Euiyalus  primi  (i^n.  v.  294),  Nisus  and  Euryaltis  first, 
Caesaris  omni  et  gratia  et  opibus  fruor  (Fam.  i.  9),  I  enjoy  all  Casar^s  favor 
\  and  resources. 

Note. — An  adjective  referring  to  two  nouns  connected  by  cum,  is  occasionally 
plural:  as, — 

luba  cum  Labieno  capti  (6.  Afr.  52),  Juba  and  Labienus  were  taken, 

N^  187.   One   adjective   may  belong   in    sense   to   two  or 

more  nouns  of  different  genders. 

a.  In  such  cases,  — 
^\,  An  attributive  adjective  agrees  with  the  nearest :  as,  — 

^  mnltae  operae  ac  laboris,  of  much  trouble  and  toil, 
vita  moresque  mei,  my  life  and  character, 

si  res,  si  vir,  si  tempus  nllum  dignum  fuit  (Mil.  7),  if  any  things  if  any 
man,  if  any  time  was  fit, 

-y/   2.,  K  predicate  adjective  may  agree  with  the  nearest,  if  the  nouns 
form  one  connected  idea :  as,  — 

factuB  est  strepitus  et  admurmuratio  (Verr.  i.  15),  a  noise  of  assent  was 
made  (noise  and  murmur). 

Note. — This  is  only  when  the  Copula  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  (§  205.  d), 

b*  But  generally,  a  predicate  adjective  will  be  masculine,  if  nouns  of 
different  genders  mean  living  beings i  neuter,  if  things  without  life:  as, 

uxor  deinde  ac  fiber!  amplezi  (Liv.  ii.  40),  then  his  wife  and  children 

embraced  him. 
labor  (m.)  volnptasque  (f.),  societate  quadam  inter  se  natiirali  sunt  itlncta 

(n.)  (id.  v.  4),  labor  and  delight  are  bound  together  by  a  certain  natural 

alliance. 

Note.  —  If  nouns  of  different  genders  include  both  male  beings  and  things 
without  life,  a  predicate  adjective  is  sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  neuter,  and 
sometimes  agrees  in  gender  with  the  nearest  if  that  is  plural :  as. — 

rex  regiaque  classis  una  profecti  (Liv.  xxi.  50),  the  king  and  the  royal fieet 

set  out  together. 
natiira  inimica  sunt  libera  civitas  et  rex  (id.  xliv.  24) ,  by  nature  a  free  state 

and  a  king  are  hostile, 
legatos  sortesque  oraculi  exspectandas  (id.  v.  15),  that  the  ambassadors 

and  the  replies  of  the  oracle  should  be  waited  for ^ 
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f .  Two  or  more  abstract  nouns  of  the  same  gender  may  have  a  predi- 
cate adjective  in  the  neuter  plural  (cf.  §  189.  c)\  as,  — 

stultitia  et  temeritas  et  iniustitia  . . .  sunt  fugienda  (Fin.  iii.  11),  folly, 
rashness^  and  injustice  are  [things]  to  be  shunned,     , 

d,  A  collective  noun  may  take  an  adjective  of  a  different  gender 
and  number  agreeing  with  the  gender  and  number  of  the  Individuals 
implied  {Sy nests,  §  182.  a):  as,— 

pars  certare  parati  {Mn.  v.  108),  apart  ready  to  contend, 
duo  milia  relict!  (Liv.  xxxvii.  39),  iivo  thousand  were  left, 
coloniae  aliquot  deductae,  Prisci  Latini  appellati  (id.  i.  3),  several  colonies 

were  planted  (led  out)  [of  men]  called  Old  Latins, 
magna  pars  raptae  (id.  i.  9),  «  large  part  [of  the  women]  were  seized, 
omnis  aetas  currere  obvii  (id.  xxviL  51),  [people  of]  every  age  ran  to  meet 

them, 

e,  A  superlative  in  the  predicate  sometimes  takes  the  gender  of  the 
partitive  genitive  by  which  it  is  limited :  as,  — 

velocissimum  animiiliuin  delphinus  est  (Plin.),  the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest 
[crea  ture  ]  of  creatures, 

2.  AdjectiveB  tuEied  Substantively. 

188.  Adjectives  are  often  used  as  Nouns  {substantively), 
the  masculine  usually  to  denote  men  or  people  in  general 
of  that  kind,  the  feminine  women^  and  the  neuter  things : 
as, — 

omnes,  all  men  (everybody).  omnia,  all  things  (everything). 

maiores,  ancestors,  minores,  descendants. 

Romani,  Romans,  barbari,  barbarians, 

liberta,  a  fi'eedzvoman,  Sabinae,  the  Sabine  wives 

sapiens,  a  sage  (philosopher).  amicus,  a  fi^iend, 

boni, /I^^^.t7^£/ (good  people).  howa^y  goods,  property.  , 

Remark. — The  plural  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles  is  very  common 
in  this  use.  The  singular  is  rare  except  in  a  few  words  which  have  become  practi- 
cally nouns.    See  below  and  {  189.  a, 

a.  Certain  adjectives  have  become  practically  nouns,  and  are  often 
modified  by  other  adjectives.     Thus,  — 

tuus  vicinus  proximus,  your  next-door  neighbor, 

propinqui  ceteri,  his  other  relatives, 

meus  aequiQis,  a  man  of  my  own  age, 

familiaris  tuus,  an  intimate  friend  of  yours  (cf.  §  218.  ^. 

'  b.  When  any  ambiguity  would  arise  from  the  substantive  use  of  an 
adjective,  a  noun  must  be  added.     Thus,  — 
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horn,  the  good;  omnia,  ^^^/^/■/f^.{all  things) ;  but,— 
potentia  omnium  remm,  power  over  everything,    [omnium  alone  would 
mean  all  men."] 

^c.  Many  adjectives  are  used  substantively  either  in  the  singular  or 
the  plural,  with  the  added  meaning  of  some  noun  which  is  understood 
from  constant  association :  as,  — 

Africus  [ventus],  the  south-west  wind, 
vitulina  [caro],  veal  (calPs  flesh), 
fera  [bestia],  a  wild  beast, 
.patria  [terra],  the  fatherland, 
Gallia  [terra],  Gaul  (the  land  of  the  Galli). 
hiberna  [castra],  winter  quarters, 
triremis  [navis],  a  tht  ee-banked galley ^  trireme, 
argentarius  [faber],  a  silversmith, 
r^a  [domus],  the  palace, 
Latinae  [feriae],  the  Latin  festival, 
Tusci  [fundi],  a  Tuscan  estate. 

Note. — These  are  specific  in  meaning,  noX generic  like  those  in  §  i88,  above. 

d,  A  noun  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  and  may  then  be 
modified  by  an  adverb :  as,  — 

victor  exercitus,  the  victorious  army, 
servum  pecus,  a  servile  troop,    , 
admodum  puer,  quite  a  boy  (young), 
magis  vir,  more  of  a  man  (more  manly). 

e,  A  few  adverbs  appear  to  be  used  like  adjectives.     Such  are :  — 

1.  obviam:  as, — 

fit  obviam,  he  goes  to  meet  (becomes  in  the  way  of). 

2.  contr&,  contradicting  some  previous    adjective,   and  so  in    a 
manner  repeating  it :  as,  — 

alia  probabilia,  contra   alia  dicimus   (Off.   ii.  2),  we  call  some  things 
probable,  others  the  opposite  (not  probable). 

3.  palam:  as,— 

palam  res  est,  the  thing  is  all  out, 

4.  So  also,  rarely,  by  a  Greek  construction  — 

eri  semper  lenitas  (Ter.  Andr.  1 75),  my  master* s  constant  (always)  gentle- 
ness, 

189.   Neuter  adjectives  are  used  substantively  in  the  fol- 
lowing special  senses :  — 

a.  The  neuter  singular  may  denote  either  a  single  object  or  an 
abstract  quality :  as,  — 
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rapto  vivere,  to  live  by  plunder, 

in  arido,  on  dry  ground, 

honestum,  an  honorable  act^  or  virtue  as  a  quality 

opus  est  maturato,  there  is  need  of  haste  (cf.  impersonal  passives,  §  146.  d). 

b,  The  neuter  plural  is  used  to  signify  objects  in  general  having  the 
quality  denoted,  and  hence  may  stand  for  the  abstract  idea :  as,  — 

honesta,  honorable  deeds  (in  general). 

praeterita,  the  past  (lit.,  bygones). 

omnes  fortia  laudant,  all  men  praise  bravery  (brave  things). 

c,  A  neuter  adjective  may  be  used  as  an  appositive  or  predicate 
noun  with  a  noun  of  different  gender  (cf.  §  187.  c)i  as, — 

turpitudo  peius  est  quam  dolor  (Tusc.  ii.  13),  disgrace  is  [a  thing]  worse 

than  pain. 
triste  lupus  stabulis,  the  wolf  is  a  grievous  thing  for  the  sheepfold, 
varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina,  woman  is  ever  a  changing  and  fickle 

thing. 
malum  mihi  videtur  esse  mors  (Tusc.  i.  5, 9),  death  seems  to  me  to  be  an  eznl 

(a  bad  thing). 

d,  A  neuter  adjective  is  used  in  agreement  with  an  Infinitive  or  a 
Substantive  Clause  :  as,  — 

istiic  ipsum  non  esse  (Tusc.  i.  6,  12),  that  very  "  not  to  be^ 

hiimanum  est  errare,  to  err  is  human. 

alind  est  errare  Caesarem  n511e,  aliad  nolle  miserer!  (Lig.  5),  it  is  one  thing 

to  be  unwilling  that  Casar  should  err,  another  to  be  unwilling  that  he 

should  pity, 

3.  PossesBivea. 
190.   Possessive    and   other  derivative    adjectives   are 
often  used  in  Latin  where  the  English  has  the  possessive 
case,,  or  a  noun  with   a  preposition  (compare  §§   184.  d^ 
igy.a):  as, — 

pugna  Cannensis,  the  fight  at  Cannes. 
G  Blossius  Cumanus,  Caius  Blossius  of  Cuma. 
aliena  domus,  another  man^s  house. 

Caesarina  celeritas  (Att.  xvi.  10),  despatch  like  Casar^s  (Caesarian  quick- 
ness). 

a.  Possessive  and  other  derivative  adjectives  are  often  used  substan- 
tively to  denote  some  special  class  or  relation  (see  §  197.  d);  as,  — 

nostri,  our  countrymen  or  men  of  our  party, 
Sullani,  the  veterans  of  Sulla's  army. 
Vomp^i^xil^  the  partisans  of  Pompey. 
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b,  A  possessive  or  derivative  adjective  sometimes  appears  to  be  used 
£Dr  the  Objective  Genitive,  see  %  217,  a, 

4.  Adjectivea  -with  Adverbial  Force. 

191.  An  adjective,  agreeing  with  the  subject  or  object 
is  often  used  to  qualify  the  action  of  the  verb,  having  the 
force  of  an  adverb  :  as,  — 

primus  venit,  Ae  came  first  (was  the  first  to  come). 

nullos  dubito,  /  no  way  doubt. 

laeti  audiere,  they  were  glad  to  hear, 

erat  Romae  frequens  (Rose.  Am.  6),  he  ivas  often  at  Rome, 

serus  in  caelum  redeas  (Hor.  Od.  i.  2),  mayst  thou  return  late  to  heaven, 

5.   CoznparativeB  and  Superlatives. 

192.  When  two  qualities  of  an  object  are  compared, 
both  adjectives  are  in  the  comparative  :  as,  — 

longior  quam  latior  acies  erat  (Li v.  xxvii.  48),  the  line  was  longer  than  it 
was  broad  (or,  rather  long  than  broad), 

a.  Where  magis  is  used,  both  adjectives  are  in  the  positive :  as,— 
clari  magis  quam  honest!  (Jug.  8),  more  renowned  than  honorable, 

b,  A  comparative  and  a  positive,  or  even  two  positives,  are  sometimes 
connected  by  quam :  as,  — 

claiis  maioribus  quam  vetastis  (Ann.  iv.  61),  of  a  family  more  famous  than 

old, 
vehementius  quam  caute  (Agric.  4),  with  more  fury  than  good  heed. 

Note. — This  use  is  rarer  and  less  elegant  than  those  before  noticed. 

^193.  Superlatives  (and  more  rarely  comparatives)  de- 
noting order  and  succession  —  also  medius,  cgterua,  reli- 
quuB  —  usually  designate  not  what  object^  but  :wfiat  part 
of  ity  is  meant :  as,  — 

summus  mons,  the  top  of  the  hill. 

in  iiltima  platea,  at  the  end  of  the  place, 

prior  actio,  the  earlier  part  of  an  action. 

reliqui  captivi,  the  fest  of  the  prisoners. 

in  colle  medio  (B.  G.  i.  24),  on  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

inter  ceteram  planitiem  (Jug.  92),  in  a  region  elsewhere  level. 

Note. — A  similar  use  is  found  in  such  expressions  as  serS>  (multS.)  nocte, 
late  at  night.  But  medium  viae,  the  middle  of  the%}ay ;  multum  diSI,  much 
of  the  diiy^  also  occur. 
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111.-  PRONOUNS. 

Note.— A  pronoun  indicates  some  person  or  thing  without  either  naming  or 
describing  it.  Pronouns  are  derived  irom  a  distinct  class  of  roots,  which  seem  to 
have  denoted  only  ideas  of  place  and  direction  (§  157. 2),  and  from  which  nouns  or 
verbs  can  very  rarely  be  formed.  They  may  therefore  stand  for  Nouns  when  the 
person  or  thing,  being  present  to  the  senses  or  imagination,  needs  only  to  be  pointed 
out  Some  pronouns  indicate  the  object  in  itself,  without  reference  to  its  class,  and 
have  no  distinction  of  gender.  These  are  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS.  They  stand 
syntactically  for  Nouns,  and  have  the  same  construction  as  nouns.  Others  designate 
a  particular  object  of  a  class,  and  take  the  gender  of  the  individuals  of  that  class. 
These  are  called  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS.  They  stand  for  Adjectives,  and  have  the 
same  construction  as  adjecdves.  Others  are  used  in  both  ways ;  and,  though  called 
adjective  pronouns,  may  also  be  treated  as  personal,  taking,  however,  the  gender 
of  the  object  indicated. 

1.  Personal  Pronouns. 

IM:.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have,  in  general,  the  same 
constructions  as  nouns. 

a.  The  personal  pronouns  are  not  expressed  as  subjects,  except  for 
distinction  or  emphasis  (compare  §  346.  d) :  as,  — 

te  voco,  I  call  fou;  but 

quis  me  vocat?  ego  te  voco,  who  is  calling  me  ?  I  (emphatic)  am  calling  you, 

b.  The  personal  pronouns  have  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural, 
that  in  -fUn  being  used  partUively  (§  216),  and  that  in  -I  oftenest 
objectively  (cf.  §  213.  2)  :  as,  — 

maior  yestranii  the  ejder  of  you. 

liabetis  ducem  memorem  vestri,  oblltum  sui  (Cat.  iv.  8),  you  have  a  leader 

who  thinks  (is  mindful)  of  you  and  forgets  (is  forgetful  of)  himself 
pars  nostram,  a  part  {i.e.  some)  of  us, 
nostri  melior  pars  animus  est  (Sen.),  the  better  part  of  us  (i.e.  of  man)  is 

the  soul. 

Note. — "  One  of  themselves  "  is  expressed  by  tlnus  ex  aula  or  Ipala  (rarely 
8Z  8<§),  or  anua  audrum.  The  genitives  noatrUm,  veatram  are  occasionally 
used  objectively  (}  217) :  as,  cupidua  veatrtLm  (Verr.  iii.  96),  fond  of  you; 
CtLatGs  vestrtLm  (Cat.  iii.  12),  the  guardian  of  you  (your  guardian). 

c.  The  Latin  has  no  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  except 
the  reflexive  (sS).  The  want  is  supplied  by  a  Demonstrative  or  a  Rela- 
tive (§§  180./,  19s,  201.  e), 

2.  DemonstriLtive  Pronoai}p. 

196.  Demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  either  adjec- 
tively  or  substantively. 

As  adjectives,  tl\py  follow  the  rules  for  the  agreement 
of  adjectives  (§§  186,  187). 
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As  substantives,  they  are  equivalent  to  personal  pro- 
nouns. This  use  is  regular  in  the  oblique  cases,  especially 
of  is.     Thus :  —  ' 

1.  Personal  :  — 

Caesar  et  exercitus  eins,  Casar  and  his  army  (not  sans).    [But,  Caesar  ex- 

ercitum  sanm  dimisit,  Casar  disbanded  his  [own]  army^ 
si  obsides  ab  eis  darentur,  if  hostages  should  be  given  by  them  (persons  just 

spoken  of). 
Iiis  Caesar  !ta  respondit,  to  them  Ccesar  thus  replied, 
ille  minimum  propter  adolescentiam  poterat,  he  (emphatic)  had  very  little 

power ^  on  account  of  his  youth, 
111  sunt  extra  provinciam  trans  Rhodanum  primi,  they  (those  just  mentioned) 

are  the  first  [inhabitants]  across  the  Rhone, 

2.  Adjective:  — 

hoc  proelio  facto,  after  this  battle  was  fought  (this  battle  having  been,  etc.). 

eodem  proelio,  in  the  same  battle, 

eius  rei  periti,  men  acquainted  with  that  business, 

[For  special  significations  of  the  demonstratives,  see  §  102.] 

a.  The  demonstratives  are  sometimes  used  as  pronouns  of  reference^ 
to  indicate  with  emphasis  a  noun  or  phrase  just  mentioned :  as,  — 

niillam  virtus  aUam  mercedem  desiderat  praeter  hanc  laudis  (Arch.  11), 
virtue  wants  no  other  reward  except  that  [just  spoken  of]  of  praise, 

b.  But  the  demonstrative  as  a  pronoun  of  reference  is  commonly 
omitted,  or  some  other  construction  is  preferred :  as,  — 

memoriae  artem  quam  oblivionis  miQo,  I  prefer  (like  more)  the  art  of 

memory  to  (than)  [that]  of  forgetfulness. 
Caesaris  exercitus  Pompeiands  ad  Pharsalum  vicit,  the  army  of  Ccesar  de^ 

feated  that  of  Pompey  (the  Pompeians)  at  Pharsalus. 

c.  When  a  quality  or  act  is  ascribed  with  emphasis  to  a  person  or 
thing  already  named,  is  or  Idem  (often  with  the  concessive  quidem) 
is  used  to  indicate  that  person  or  thing :  as,  — 

vincula,  et  ea  sempiterna  (Cat.  iv.  4),  imprisonment^  and  that  perpetual, 
legionem  neque  earn  plenissimam  despiciebant  (6.  G.  iii.  i),  they  despised 

the  single  legion,  and  that  not  a  very  full  one, 
tutts  dolor  humanus  is  quidem  sed,  etc.,  your  grief  is  human,  to  be  sure, 

hit,  etc. 
per  nnum  servum  et  eum  ex  gladiatorio  ludo  (Att.  L  16.  5),  by  means  of  a 

single  slave,  and  that  too  one  from  the  gladiatorial  school, 
Ti.  Gracchus  regnum  occupare  conatus  est,  vel  regnavit  is  quidem  paucos 

menses  (C.  M.  12,  40),  Tiberius  Gracchus  tried  to  usurp  royal  power, 

or  rather  he  actually  reigned  a  few  months. 
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d.  An  adjective  pronoun  usually  agrees  with  an  appositive  or  predi- 
cate ncun,  if  there  be  one,  rather  than  with  the  word  to  which  it  refers 
(cf.  §  199):  as, — 

hic  labor  h5c  opus  est,  thU  is  the  toil,  this  the  task  [namely,  revoc&re 

gradam,  which  would  regularly  take  a  neuter  pronoun], 
rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hic  fons  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17.  45),  this  was  the  head  of 

things,  this  the  source. 
earn  sapientiam  interpretantur  qaam  adhiic  mortalis  nemo  est  consecutus 

[for  id  .  .  .  quod]  (I^.  5),  they  explain  that  [thing]  to  be  wisdom 

which  no  man  ever  yet  attained 

e.  Idem,  the  same,  is  often  equivalent  to  an  adverb  or  adverbial 
phrase  (also,  too,  yet,  at  the  same  time) :  as,  — 

oratio  splendida  et  grandis  et  eadem  in  primis  faceta  (Brut.  79),  an  oration, 

brilliant,  able,  and  very  witty  too, 
cum  [haec]  dicat,  negat  idem  in  Deo  esse  gratiam  (N.  D.  i.  43),  when  he 

says  this,  he  denies  also  that  there  is  mercy  with  God  (he,  the  same  man). 

Note. — This  is  really  the  same  use  as  in  <:,  above,  but  in  this  case  the  pronoun 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  pronoun  in  English. 

y.  The  intensive  ipse,  self,  is  used  with  any  of  the  other  pronouns 
or  a  noun  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  as,  — 

turpe  mihi  ipsi  videbatur  (Cic),  even  to  me  (to  me  myself)  it  seemed  dis* 

graceful. 
id  ipsum,  that  very  thing. 
quod  ipsum,  which  of  itself  alone. 
in  eum  ipsum  locum,  to  that  very  place. 

Remark. — The  emphasis  of  ipse  is  often  expressed  in  English  by /ttst,  very, 
mere,  etc.  (see  above  examples). 

g.  Ipse  is  often  used  alone,  substantively,  as  an  emphatic  pronoun 
of  the  third  person :  as,  — 

mihi  satis,  ipsis  non  satis  (Cic),  enough  for  me,  not  for  themselves. 

omnes  boni  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit  (id.),  all  good  men  so  far  as  was  in  their 
power  (in  themselves). 

beatos  illos  qui  cum  adesse  ipsis  non  licebat  aderant  tamen  (id.),  happy 
they  who,  when  it  was  not  allowed  them  to  attend  in  person,  still  were 
there, 

di  capiti  ipsins  generique  reservent  (iEn.  vii.484),  may  the  gods  hold  in  re- 
serve [such  a  fate]  to  fall  on  his  own  and  his  son-in-law* s  head, 

h.  Ipse  is  often  used  alone,  substantively,  to  emphasize  an  omitted 
subject  of  the  first  or  second  person :  as,  — 

vobiscum  ipsi  recordamini  (Cic),  remember  in  your  own  minds  (yourselves 
with  yourselves). 
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f.  Ipse,  used  substantively,  sometimes  refers  to  a  principal  per- 
sonage, to  distinguish  him  from  subordinate  persons :  as,  — 

ipse  dixit  (cf.  ahrh^  ^^a),  HE  (the  Master)  said  it, 

Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum  (Hor.),  Nomentanus  ivas  above  [the  host] 
himself  [at  table]. 

k.  Ipse  is  often,  is  rarely,  used  instead  of  a  reflexive.  See  under 
Reflexives,  §  196.  /*. 

/.  Ipse  usually  agrees  with  the  subject,  even  when  the  real  emphasis 
is  in  English  on  a  reflexive  in  the  predicate :  as,  — 

me  ipse  consolor,  /  console  myself,    [Not  me  ipsum,  as  the  English  would 
lead  us  to  expect]. 

nt.  For  adverbs  used  instead  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  see  §  207.  a. 

3.  Reflexive  PronounB. 

196.  The  Reflexive  pronoun  (aS),^  and  usually  its  cor- 
responding possessive  (suus),  are  used  in  some  part  of  the 
predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  or  clause : 
as, — 

virtus  se  novit,  virtue  knows  itself 

promisit  se  venturum  [esse],  he  promised  that  he  would  come, 
Brutus  amicum  suum  occidit,  Brutus  killed  his  friend. 
Caesar  statuit  sibi  Rhenum  esse  transeundum  (B.  G.  iv.  16),  Ccesar  decided 
that  he  must  cross  the  Rhine  (the  R.  must  be  crossed  by  himself). 

a.  In  a  subordinate  clause  of  a  compound  sentence  there 
is  a  double  use  of  reflexives. 

I .  The  Reflexive  may  always  be  used  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  its 
own  clause  (^Direct  Reflexive)  :  as,  — 

ex  quo  iudicari  potest  quantum  habeat  in  se  bonl  constantia  (B.  G.  i.  40), 

from  which  it  can  be  determined  hew  much  good  firmness  possesses  (has 

in  itself). 
[Caesar]  noluit  eum  locum  vacare,  ne  German!  i  sms  fiuibus  transirent 

(B.  G.  i.  28),  Ccesar  did  not  wish  this  place  to  lie  vacant,  for  fear  the 

Germans  would  cross  over  from  their  territories, 
si  qua  significatio  virtutis  eluceat  ad  quam  se  similis  animus  adplicet  et 

adiungat  (Cat.  M.  14,  48),  if  any  sign  of  virtue  shine  forth  to  which  a 

similar  disposition  may  attach  itself 

1  This  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
(Skr.  jva  and  Or.  o'^cit),  but  it  came  by  use  to  be  purely  reflexive. 
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2.  If  the  subordinate  clause  expresses  the  words  or  thought  of  the 
subject  of  the  main  clause,  the  reflexive  is  regularly  used  to  refer  to  that 
subject  {Indirect  Reflexive)  :  as,  — 

petierunt  ut  sibi  liceret  (6.  G.  i.  30),  they  begged  that  it  might  be  allowed 

them  (the  petitioners). 
Iccius  nuntium  ad  eum  mittit,  nisi  subsidium  cdbi  submittatur,  etc.  (B.  G.  ii. 

6),  sends  him  a  message  that  unless  relief  be  furnished  him  (Iccius),  etc. 
quern  salutem  saam  crediturum  sibi  (Q.  C.  iii.  8),  who  should  trust  his  safety 

to  him  (Darius)  ? 
[Caesar]  his  uti  conquirerent  et  reducerent,  si  sibi  purgati  esse  vellent  im- 

peravit  (B.  G.  i.  28),  Ccesar  ordered  them  (the  Gauls)  to  hunt  up  and 

bring  back  [the  fugitives]   if  they  (the  Gauls)  wished  to  be  free  from 

fault  towards  him  (Caesar) . 
hostium  se  habiturum  numero  confirmat,  si  aut  Ambiorigem  aut  eius  legatos 

finibus  suis  recepissent,   [Caesar]  said  that  he  should  treat  [them]  as 

enemies  if  they  received  either  Ambiorix  or  his  envoys  into  their 

territories, 
decima  legio  ei  gratias  egit,  quod  de  se  optimum  iudicium  fecisset  (B.  G.  i. 

41),  the  tenth  legion  thanked  him  because  [they  said]  he  had  expressed  a 

high  opinion  of  them. 
s!  obsides  ab  els  (the  Helvetians)  sibi  (Csesar,  who  is  the  speaker)  darentur, 

se  (Caesar)  cum  eis  pacem  esse  facturum  (B.  G.  i.  14),  [Caesar  said]  that 

if  hostages  were  given  him  by  them  he  would  make  peace  with  them, 
Tarquinium  dixisse  ferunt  se  intellexisse  quos  fidos  amicos  habuisset,  etc. 

(C.  M.  15,  53),  they  say  that  Tarquin  said  that  he  understood,  etc. 

Note.  —  Sometimes  is  or  ipse  is  used  as  an  Indirect  Reflexive  either  from 
careless  writing  or  to  avoid  ambiguity  (cf.  i)  :  as,  — 

qui  se  ex  his  minus  timidos  existimari  vellent,  non  se  hostem  vereri,  sed 
angustias  itineris  et  magnitudinem  silvarum  quae  intercederent  inter 
ipsds  (the  persons  referred  to  by  se  above)  atque  Ariovistum  . . ,  timere 
dicebant  (B.  G.  i.  39),  those  of  them  who  wished  to  be  thought  less  timid 
said  they  did  not  fear  the  enemy ,  but  were  afraid  of  the  narrows  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  forests  which  were  between  themselves  and  Ariozns- 
tus, 

audistis  niiper  dicere  legatos  Tyndaritanos  Mercurium  qui  sacris  anniver- 
sariis  apad  eos  coleretur  Verris  imperio  esse  sublatum  (Verr.  iv.  39), 
you  have  Just  heard  the  ambassadors  from  Tyndaris  say  that  the  statue 
of  Mercury  which  was  worshipped  with  annual  rites  among  them  was 
taken  away,  etc.  [Here  Cicero  wavers  between  apad  eos  colebatnr, 
a  remark  of  his  own,  and  apad  se  coleretar,  the  words  of  the  legaH, 
eos  does  not  strictly  refer  to  the  ambassadors,  but  to  the  people— the 
Tyndaritani.] 

3.  If  the  subordinate  clause  does  not  express  the  words,  etc.,  of  the 
main  subject,  the  reflexive  b  not  regularly  used,  though  it  is  occasionally 
found.     Thus :  ^ 
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sunt  ita  multi  at  eos  career  capere  non  possit  (Cat,  ii.  10,  22),  they  are  so 
many  that  the  prison  cannot  hol^.  Jiem,     [Ilere  se  could  not  be  used.] 

ibi  in  proximis  villis  ita  bipartito  fuerunt,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eo8  et  pons  in- 
teresset  (Cat.  iii.  2,  5),  there  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  nearest 
farmhouses^  in  two  divisions,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Tiber  and  the 
bridge  were  between  them  (the  divisions).  [Here  inter  se  might  be 
used,  but  it  would  refer  to  a  purpose  of  the  soldiers.] 

non  fuit  eo  contentus  quod  ei  praeter  spem  acciderat  (Leg.  Man.  9,  25), 
he  was  not  content  with  that  which  had  happened  to  him  beyond  his 
hope. 

Compare :  qui  Bt  Maecenas  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem  seu  ratio  dederit  sen 
fore  obiecerit  ilia  contentus  vivat   (Hor.  Sat.  I.  i.  i),  how  comes  it," 
McBcenas^  that  nobody  lives  contented  with  that  lot  which  choice  has 
assigned  him  or  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way  ?    [Here  sibi  is  used  to 
put  the  thought  into  the  mind  of  the  discontented  man.] 

But, — Metellus  in  els  urbibus  quae  ad  se  defecerant  praesidia  imponit  (Sail. 
Jug.  61),  Metellus  posted  garrisons  in  those  cities  which  had  revolted  to 
him,  [The  author  vacillates  between  the  thought  of  Metellus  and  his 
own.] 

b.  The  reflexive  in  a  subordinate  clause  sometimes  refers  to  the 
subject  of  a  suppressed  main  clause :  as,  — 

Paetus,  omnes  libros  quos  frater  suns  reliquisset  mihi  donavit  (Att.  ii.  i), 
Patus  gave  me  all  the  books  which  (as  he  said  in  the  act  of  donation) 
his  brother  had  left  him  (cf.  a). 

c.  The  reflexive  may  refer  to  any  noun  in  its  own  clause,  which 
is  so  emphasized  as  to  become  in  a  manner  the  subject  of  discourse  (cf. 
the  note)  :  as,  — 

Socratem  cives  sni  interfecerunt,  Socrates  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  fel- 
low-citizens. 

qui  poterat  salus  sua  caiquam  non  probari  (Mil.  30,  81),  how  can  any  one 
fail  to  approve  his  own  safety  ?  [In  this  and  the  preceding  example 
the  emphasis  is  preserved  in  English  by  the  change  to  the  passive.] 

hunc  si  secutl  erunt  sui  comites  (Cat.  I.  v.  10),  this  man,  if  his  companions 
follow  him,  • 

Note.  —  Occasionally  the  clause  to  which  the  reflexive  really  belongs  is  ab- 
lorbed:  as,— 

studeo  sanare  sibi  ipsos  (Cat.  ii.  8,  17),  /  am  anxious  to  cure  these  men 

for  their  own  benefit  {i.e,  at  sani  sibi  sint). 
suo  sibi  gladio  (Plautus),  with  his  own  sword,     [Here  the  clause  is  too 

indefinite  to  be  supplied.] 

d.  The  reflexive  may  follow  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective :  as,  — 

SOI  laus,  self-praise, 

impotens  sni  (Q.  C),  without  self-control, 

homines  cum  sni  simUibus  servis  (PhiL  i.  2),  men  with  slaves  like  themselves 
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e.  The  reflexive  may  refer  to  the  subject  implied  in  an  infinitive  or 
verbal  abstract  used  indefinitely :  as,  — 

helium  est  sua  vitia  nosse  (Cic.)»  Ui$  a  fine  thing  to  know  on^t  own  faults, 
cui  proposita  sit  conservatio  soi  (Fin.  5,  13),  one  whose  aim  is  self-preser- 
vation, 

f.  Inter  s6,  among  themselves^  is  regularly  used  to  express  recipro- 
cal action :  as,  — 

cohaerentia  inter  se,  things  consistent  with  each  other, 

g.  Suns  is  used  for  one'*s  own  as  emphatically  opposed  to  that  of 
others^  in  any  part  of  the  sentence  and  with  reference  to  any  word  in 
it:  as, — 

sols  flammis  delete  Pldenas  (Liv.  iv.  33),  destroy  Fidena  with  its  own  fires 
(the  fires  kindled  by  that  city,  figuratively).     [Cf.  Cat.  i.  13,  32.] 

h.  For  reflexives  of  the  first  and  second  persons  the  oblique  cases  of 
the  personal  pronouns  (mei,  tul,  etc.)  are  used  (see  p.  63)  :  as,  — 

morti  me  obtuU  (Mil.  34,  94),  I  have  exposed  myself  to  death, 

hinc  te  reginae  ad  limina  perfer  (^En.  i.  389),  do  you  go  (bear  yourself) 

hence  to  the  queen^s  threshold, 
quid  est  quod  tantis  n5s  in  laboribus  exerceamus  (Arch.  11,  28),  what 

reason  is  there  why  we  should  exert  ourselves  in  so  great  toils  / 
singulis  vobis  novenos  ex  turmis  manipulisque  vestri  similes  eligite  (Liv. 

xxi.  S^ffor  each  of  you  pick  out  from  the  squadrons  and  maniples 

nine  like  yourselves, 

i.  Ipse  is  often  (is  rarely)  used  instead  of  an  indirect  reflexive,  to 
avoid  ambiguity ;  and  in  later  writers  is  sometimes  found  instead  of  the 
direct  reflexive  (cf.  a,  2  and  3)  :  as,  — 

cur  di  sua  virtute  aut  de  ipsius  diligentia  desperarent  (B.  G.  i.  40),  why 
(he  asked)  should  they  despair  of  their  own  courage  or  his  diligence  ? 

qui  mortuo  Dareo  ipsas  tueretur  repperisse  (Q.  C  x.  5),  we  found  one 
(said  she)  to  protect  us  after  the  death  of  Darius, 

omnia  aut  ipsos  aut  host^  populatos  (id.  iii.  5),  [they  said  that]  either 
they  themselves  or  the  enemy  had  laid  all  waste, 

4.  Possessive  Pronouns. 

197.  The  Possessive  pronouns  are  derivative  adjectives, 
which  take  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  the  noun  to 
which  they  belongs  not  that  of  the  possessor:  as,  — 

Caesar  uxorem  suam  repudiavit,  Casar  put  away  his  wife,  ..? 

haec  sunt  mea  omamenta,  these  are  my  jewels,  [mea  is  neut.  pL,  thoti^ 
the  speaker  is  a  woman.] 
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mef  sunt  ordines,  mea  d^criptio  (C.  M.  17.  59),  mine  are  the  rcws,  mine 
the  arrangement,    [mea  is  fern.,  though  the  speaker  is  Cyrus.] 

multa  in  nosird  collegio  praeclara  (C.  M.  18,  64),  [there  are]  many  fine 
things  in  cur  coUege,  [nostrd  is  neut  sing.,  though  men  are  referred 
to.] 

a.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  used  instead  of  the  genitive  of  a 
personal  pronoun. 

1.  Always  instead  of  the  Possessive  Genitive:  as,— 

domus  mea,  my  house.     [Never  demos  mei.] 
pater  noster,  our  father,    [Never  pater  nostri.] 
patrimonium  tuum,  your  inheritance.     [Not  tui.] 

Note  z. —  In  different  languages  the  ideas  associated  with  possessives  are  not 
always  the  same,  and  hence  idiomatic  uses  differ.  Thus  my  eulogist  may,  in  Latin, 
be  laud&tor  nostri  (Att.  i.  14,  6),  or,  like  the  English,  laudator  noster  (see 
Att  i.  16,  5),  with  a  different  conception  of  the  relation. 

Note  2.— The  Possessive  ctlius,  -a,  -um,  is  rare:  as,  ctLium  pecus?  whose 
ftockt    The  genidve  ctlius  is  generally  used  instead. 

2.  Rarely  instead  of  the  Objective  Genitive  (§  217,  cf.  note  i,  above). 
Thus,  regularly:  — 

sol  despiciens,  disdainful  of  himself, 

non  solum  sui  deprecatorem,  sed  etiam  accusatorem  mei,  not  only  a  media- 
tor  for  himself^  but  an  accuser  of  me  (Att.  ii.  8). 

But  occasionally,  — 

ea  quae  faciebat,  tna  se  ndncia  facere  dicebat  (Verr.  v.  68),  what  he  wets 
doing,  he  said  he  did  relying  on  you  (with  your  reliance). 

neque  negligentia  tua,  neque  id  odio  fecit  tuo  (Ter.  Phorm.  loi^"),  from 
neglect  or  hatred  of  you, 

b.  The  possessives  have  often  the  acquired  meaning  of  peculiar 
to^  or  favorable  or  propitious  towards  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of:  as, — 

[petere]  ut  sna  dementia  ac  mansuetudine  utatur,  they  asked  (they  said) 
that  he  would  show  his  [wonted]  clemency  and  humanity, 

tempore  tuo  pugnasti,  did  you  fight  at  a  fit  time?  (lit.,  your  own). 

Ignorant!  quern  portum  petat  nullus  suus  ventus  est  (Sen.  £p.  70),  to  him 
who  knows  not  what  port  he  is  bound  to,  no  wind  is  fair  (his  own). 

Note,— This  use  is  merely  a  natural  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  pos- 
sessive, and  may  often  be  rendered  literally. 

c.  The  possessives  are  regularly  omitted  (like  other  pronouns)  when 
they  are  plainly  implied  in  the  context :  as,  — 

amicum  gratolatur,  he  greets  his  friend,  [amicum  snum  would  be  distinc- 
tive, his  frientt  (and  not  another's);  saom  amicum,  emphatic,  his 
ottm  friend,"] 
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d.  Possessives  are  often  used  substantively  (§  190.  a)\  as,  — 

nostri,  our  countrymen^  or  men  of  our  party, 

suos  continebat  (B.  C.  i.  15),  he  held  his  men  in  check, 

flamnia  extrema  meorum  (iEn.  ii.  431),  last  flames  of  my  countrymen. 

Note.  —  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  here.  The  adjective  becomes 
a  noun  like  other  adjectives  (see  $  188). 

e,  A  possessive  representing  a  genitive  may  have  a  genitive  in  appo- 
sition (§  184.  d)\  as, — 

mea  solius  causa, y^r  my  sake  only. 

nostra  omnium  patria,  the  country  of  us  all, 

suum  ipsius  regnum,  his  own  kingdom. 

f.  A  possessive  representing  a  genitive  may  serve  as  an  antecedent 
to  a  relative  (see  §  199.  b,  note). 

g.  For  the  special  reflexive  use  of  the  possessive  auus,  see  §  196. 

5.  Relative  Pronouna. 

Note.  —  A  Relative  pronoun  is  properly  an  Adjective,  in  agreement  with  some 
word  expressed  or  implied  either  in  its  own  clause,  or  (often)  in  the  antecedent 
(demonstrative)  clause.  The  full  construction  would  require  the  antecedent  to 
be  expressed  in  both  clauses,  with  more  commonly  a  corresponding  demonstrative 
to  which  the  relative  would  refer:  as, — 

iter  in  ea  loca  facere  coepit,  quibus  in  locis  esse  Germanos  andiebat  (B. 
G.  iv.  7),  he  began  to  march  into  those  places  in  which  vUlCES  he  heard 
the  Germans  were 

But  one  of  these  nouns  is  commonly  omitted.  The  antecedent  is,  in  Latin,  very 
frequently  (rarely  in  English)  found  in  the  relative  clause,  but  more  commonly 
in  the  antecedent  clause.    Hence  relatives  serve  two  uses:  — 

1.  as  Nouns  (or  adjectives)  in  their  own  clause :  as, — 

ei  qui  Alesiae  obsidebantur,  those  who  were  besieged  at  Alesia. 

2.  as  Connectives:  as, — 

T.  Balventio,  qui  superiore  anno  primum  pllum  duxerat,  Titus  Balventio, 
who  the  year  before  had  been  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank. 

In  this  latter  use  they  are  often  equivalent  merely  to  a  demonstrative  with  a  con- 
junction: as,— 

quae  cum  ita  sint  (=  ei  cum  ea  ita  sint),  [and]  since  these  things  are  so. 

This  connective  force  does  not  belong  to  the  relative  originally,  but  is  developed 
from  an  interrogative  or  indefinite  meaning  specialized  by  use.  The  clauses  were 
originally  co-ordinate.  Thus,  qui  quiStus  animO  est,  is  est  saplSns 
originally  meant.  Who  is  undisturbed  in  soult    That  [man]  is  a  sage. 

A  Relative  pronoun  indicates  a  relation  between  its  own 
clause  and  some  substantive.  This  substantive  is  called 
the  Antecedent  of  the  relative. 
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Thus,  in  the  sentence  — 

eum  nihil  delectabat,  quod  fas  esset,  nothing  pleased  him  which  was  right, 

the  relative  quod  connects  its  antecedent  nihil  with  the  predicate  f&s 
esset,  indicating  a  relation  between  the  two. 

198.  A  Relative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender 
and  Number  ;  but  its  Case  depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  clause  in  which  it  stands  :  as,  — 

puer  qui  venit  abiit,  the  boy  who  came  has  gone  away, 

liber  quern  legis  meus  est,  the  book  you  are  reading  is  mine, 

via  qua  ainbulat  ducit  ad  urbem,  the  path  he  walks  in  leads  to  the  city. 

This  rule  applies  to  all  relative  words  so  far  as  they  are  variable  in 
form :  as,  qualis,  quantus,  quicumque. 

Note, — The  relative  may  be  the  subject  or  object  of  its  own  clause,  or  a 
modifier  of  either :  as,  — 

eos  enim  cives  pugna  ilia  sustulerat  quibus  non  modo  vivls  sed  etiam  vic- 
toribus  incolumis  et  iiorens  ci vitas  esse  posset  (Phil.  xiv.  8). 

a.  If  a  relative  has  two  or  more  antecedents,  it  follows  the  rules  for 
the  agreement  of  predicate  adjectives  (§§  186,  187)  :  as, — 

filium  et  flliam,  quos  valde  dilexit,  uno  tempore  amlsit,  he  lost  a  son  and  a 

daughter  at  the  same  time,  whom  he  dearly  loved, 
grandes  natii  mitres  et  parvuli  llberi,  quorum  utrorumque  aetas  raisericor- 

diam  nostram  requirit  (Verr.  v.  49),  aged  matrons  and  little  children, 

whose  time  of  life  in  each  case  demands  our  compassion, 
otium  atque  divitiae  quae  prima  mortales  putant  (Sail.  Cat.  36),  idleness 

and  wealth  which,  men  count  the  first  (objects  of  desire). 
eae  fruges  et  fiructus  quos  terra  gignit  (N.  D.  iL  14),  those  fruits  and  crops 

which  the  earth  produces, 

- — 199.  A  relative  generally  agrees  in  gender  and  number 
with  an  appositive  or  predicate  noun  in  its  own  clause, 
rather  than  with  an  antecedent  of  different  gender  or 
number  (cf.  §  195.  ^) :  as, — 

mare  etiam  quam  Neptunum  esse  dicebas  (N.  D.  ill.  20),  the  sea,  too,  which 

you  said  was  Neptune,     [Not  quod.] 
Thebae  ipsae,  quod  Boeotiae  caput  est  (Liv.  xxxii.  44),  even  Thebes^  which 

is  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia,     [Not  quae.] 

Note.  —This  rule  is  occasionally  violated :  as,  — 

ffimen  quod  appellator  Tamesis  (B.  G.  v.  Ii),  a  river  wkiik  is  caOea  tki 
Thames. 
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a.  A  relative  occasionally  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  case  (by  at' 
traction) :  as,  — 

SI  aliquid  agas  eornm  qnorum  consuesti  (Fam.  v.  14),  if  you  should  do 
something  of  what  you  are  used  to  do,     [For  edrnm  quae.] 

b,  A  relative  may  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  an  implied  ante- 
cedent: as, — 

quartum  genus  .  .  .  qui  acre  vetere  alieno  vacillant  (Cat.  ii.  10),  a  fourth 

class,  that  are  staggering  under  old  debts. 
unus  ex  eo  numero  qui  parati  erant  (Jug.  35),  one  of  the  number  [of  those] 

who  were  ready, 
coniuravere  pauci  ,  .  .  de  qua  \i,e.  coniuratione]  dicam  (Sail.  Cat.  18),  a 

few  have  conspired  .  .  ,  of  which  [conspiracy]  I  will  speak. 

Note. — So  regularly  when  the  antecedent  is  implied  in  a  possessive  pronoun 
(cf.  §  197./):  as.— 

nostra  qui  adsumus  salus,  the  safety  of  us  who  are  present,  [Here  qui 
agrees  with  the  nostrum  implied  in  nostra]. 

200*  The  antecedent  noun  sometimes  appears  in  both 
clauses  ;  but  usually  only  in  the  one  that  precedes.  Some- 
times it  is  wholly  omitted.     Thus  — 

a.  The  antecedent  noun  may  be  repeated  in  the  relative  clause* 

as, — 

loci  natiira  erat  haec  quem  locum  nostri  delegerant  (B.  G.  ii.  18),  the 
nature  of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  was  this. 

b.  The  antecedent  noun  may  appear  only  in  the  relative  clause: 
as,— 

quas  res  in  consulatu  nostro  gessimus  attigit  hic  versibus  (Arch.  11),^^  hcu 
totuhed  in  verse  the  things  which  I  did  in  my  consulship, 

urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est  (iEn.  i.  ^*j'^i  yours  is  the  city  which  I  am 
founding. 

Note. — In  this  case  a  demonstrative  (is,  ille,  or  hie)  usually  stands  In  the 
antecedent  clause :  as, — 

istos  captivos  duos,  heri  quos  emi  de  praeda . . .  his  indito  catenas  singula- 
rias  (Plaut.  Capt.  1 10),  those  two  prisoners  that  I  bought  yesterday^  — 
put  fetters  oa  them, 

quae  pars  civitatis  calamitatem  populo  Romano  intulerat,  ea  princeps 
poenas  persolvit  (B.  G.  i.  12),  that  part  of  the  state  which  had  brot^kt 
disaster  on  the  Roman  people  was  the  first  to  pay  the  penaiiy. 

In  a  sentence  of  this  dass  the  relative  clause  usually  stands  first  in  Latin  (d  ) 
aoi.  f),  as  in  the  example. 
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c.  The  antecedent  may  be  entirely  omitted,  especially  if  it  is  in- 
definite: as, — 

qui  decimae  legionis  aquilam  ferebat  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  [the  man]  who  bore 

the  eagle  of  the  tenth  legion, 
qui  cognoscerent  misit  (id.  i.  21^  y  he  sent  [men]  to  reconnoitre  (who  should, 

etc.). 

d.  A  predicate  adjective  (especially  a  superlative)  agreeing  with  its 
antecedent  in  gender  and  number  may  stand  in  the  relative  clause: 
as, — 

vasa  ea  quae  pnlcherrima  apud  eum  viderat  (Verr.  iv.  27),  those  most 
heatUiful  vessels  which  he  had  seen  at  his  house,  [Nearly  equivalent  to 
the  vessels  of  which  he  had  seen  some  very  beautiful  ones."] 

e.  The  phrase  id  quod  or  quae  rSs  is  used  (instead  of  quod  alone) 
to  refer  to  a  group  of  words  or  an  idea :  — 

[obtrectatum  est]  Gabliiio  dicam  anne  Pompeio?  an  utrique — id  qnod  est 

verius?  (Manil.  19),  an  affront  is  offered — shall  I  say  to  Gabinius 

or  to  Pompeyf  or — which  is  truer — to  both  ? 
multum  sunt  in  venationibus  .  . .  quae  res  vires  alit  (B.G.iv.  i),  they  spend 

much  time  in  hunting,  which  [practice]  increases  their  strength,     [Cf. 

B.  G.  ii.  5.] 

Note. — But  quod  alone  often  occurs:  as, — 

Cassius  noster,  quod  mihi  magnae  voluptati  fuit,  hostem  reiecerat  (Fam.  ii. 
10),  our  friend  Cassius -'-' which  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me — had 
driven  bach  the  enemy, 

201.  In  the  use  of  relatives,  the  following  points  are  to 
be  observed :  — 

a.  The  relative  is  never  omitted  in  Latin,  as  it  often  is  in  English. 
Thus,— 

liber  quern  mihi  dedisti,  the  book  you  gave  me, 

is  sum  qui  semper  fui,  /  am  the  same  man  I  always  was, 

eo  in  loco  est  de  quo  tibi  lociitus  sum,  he  is  in  the  place  I  told  you  of. 

b,  A  relative  clause  in  Latin  often  takes  the  place  of  some  other 

construction  in  English ;  particularly  of  a  participle,  an  appositive,  or  a 

noon  of  agency :  as,  — 

l^;es  quae  nunc  sunt,  the  existing  laws  (the  laws  which  now  exist). 
Caesar  qui  Galliam  vicit,  Casar  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  (who  conquered 

Gaul). 
JDsta  gloria  quae  est  fructus  virtutis,  true  glory  [which  is]  the  fruit  oj  virtue, 
qm  legit,  a  reader  (one  who  reads). 
ille  qui  petit,  the  plaintiff  (he  who  sues). 
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^.  In  formal  or  emphatic  discourse,  the  relative  clause  usually  comes 
first,  often  containing  the  antecedent  noun  (cf.  §  200.  b)\  as,  — 

quae  mala  cum  multis  patimur,  ea  nobis  leviora  videntur,  the  evils  we  suffer 
[in  common]  with  many,  seem  to  us  lighter. 

Note.  —  In  colloquial  language,  the  relative  clause  in  such  cases  often 
contains  a  demonstrative  pronoun  which  properly  belongs  in  the  antecedent 
clause:  as, — 

ille  qui  consiilte  . . .  cavet,  diutine  iiti  ei  bene  licet  partum  bene  (Plaut. 
Rud.  1240),  he  who  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  enjoy,  etc 

d.  The  antecedent  noun,  when  in  apposition  with  the  main  clause,  or 
with  some  word  of  it,  is  put  in  the  relative  clause :  as,  — 

firm!  amici,  cuius  generis  est  magna  penuria,  steadfast  friends.,  a  class  of 
which  there  is  great  lack  (of  which  class). 

e,  A  relative  may  stand  (even  with  another  relative  or  an  interroga- 
tive) at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause,  where  in  English  a 
demonstrative  must  be  used  (§  180./*)  :  as,  — 

quae  qui  audiebant,  and  those  who  heard  this  (which  things). 

quae  cum  ita  sint,  and  since  these  things  are  so, 

quorum  quod  simile  factum  (Cat.  iv.  8),  what  deed  of  theirs  like  this? 

y.  I.  A  relative  adverb  is  regularly  used  in  referring  to  an  antecedent 
in  the  Locative  case :  as,  — 

mortuus  Ciimis  qno  se  contulerat  (Liv.  ii.  21),  having  died  at  CumtE, 
whither  he  had  retired,  [Here  in  qnam  arbem  might  be  used,  but  not 
in  quas.] 

2.  So,  often,  to  express  any  relation  of  place  instead  of  the  formal 
relative  pronoun  (cf.  whence,  whereto, ' wherewith)  :  as,  — 

locus  quo  aditus  non  erat,  a  place  to  which  (whither)  there  wets  no  access. 
regna,  undo  genus  ducis,  the  kingdom  from  which  you  derive  your  race. 
unde  petitur,  the  defendant  (he  wherefrom  something  is  demanded,  cf. 
§  207.  a). 

g.  The  relatives  qui,  qu&lis,  quantna,  quot,  etc.,  are  often  rendered 
simply  by  as  *  in  English  (§  106.  b) :  as,  — 

idem  quod  semper,  the  same  as  always. 

talis  dux  qnalem  Hannibalem  novimus,  such  a  chief  as  we  know  Hannibal 

[to  have  been]. 
2anta  dimicatio  quanta  numquam  fuit,  such  a  fight  as  never  was  before, 
tot  mala  quot  sidera,  as  many  troubles  as  stars  in  the  sky, 

1  The  English  as  in  this  use  is  strictly  a  relative,  though  invariable  in  form. 
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h.  The  general  construction  of  relatives  is  found  in  clauses  intro- 
duced by  relative  or  temporal  adverbs:  as,  ubi,  quo,  unde,  cum, 
qu&rS. 

Note. —  For  the  use  of  the  Relative  in  idiomatic  clauses  of  Characteristic  and 
Result  (est  qui,  digrnus  qui,  quam  qid,  etc.).  see  §  32a 
For  the  use  of  luterrogatives,  see  §  210. 

6.  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

202.  The  Indefinite  pronouns  are  used  to  indicate  that 
some  person  or  thing  is  meant,  without  designating  what 
one. 

Note.  —  For  the  meanings  of  the  compounds  of  qui  and  quis,  see  §  105. 

a.  Of  the  particular  indefinites  meaning  some  or  any  (quis,  quis- 
piam,  nescid  quis,  aliquis,  quidam),  the  simple  quis  is  least  definite, 
quldam  most  definite :  as,  — 

dixerit  quis  (qaispiam),  some  one  may  say, 

aliqni  philosophi  ita  putant.  some  philosophers  think  so,    [qmdam.  would 

mean  certain  particular  persons  defined  to  the  speaker's  mind,  though 

not  named.] 
habitant  hie  quaedam  mulieres  pauperciilae,  some  poor  women  live  here 

[_i,e.  some  women  he  knows  of ;  some  women  or  other  would  be  aliquae 

or  nescio  quae]. 

b*  In  a  particular  negative  aliquis  (aliqul)  is  regularly  used,  where 
in  a  universal  negative  quisquam  ^subst.)  or  Ullus  (adj.)  would  be 
required:  as,— 

iustitia  nunqnam  nocet  cuiquam  qui  eam  habet  (Cic),  justice  nez^er  does 
harm  to  anybody  who  possesses  it.  [alicui  would  mean  to  somebody  who 
possesses  1/.] 

sine  aliquo  metu,  [you  cannot  do  this]  without  some  fear, 

sine  nll5  metu,  [you  may  do  this]  without  any  fear. 

cum  aliquid  non  habeas  (Tusc.  i.  36),  when  there  is  something  you  have  not. 

Note. — These  pronouns  are  used  in  like  manner  in  conditional  and  othei 
sentences  (§  105.  h)  :  as,— 

81  quisquam,  file  sapiens  fuit  (Lsel.  2),  if  any  man  was  (ever)  a  sage^  he  was. 
dum  praesidia  ulla  fuerunt  (Rose.  Am.  43),  while  there  were  any  armed 

forces  (till  they  ceased  to  be). 
n  quid  in  te  peccavi  (Att.  iii.  15,4),  if  I  have  done  wrong  totoards you 

[in  any  particular  case  (see  a^  above)]. 

€•  Of  the  general  indefinites,  quivis  and  quHibet  (any  you  will), 
ntervIiB  {either  you  will,  of  two),  are  used  chiefly  in  affirmative,  quis- 
quam and  flllua  (any  at  all)  in  negative,  interrogative,  or  conditionaJ 
clauses:  as, — 
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cuivis  potest  accidere  quod  cuiquam  potest,  what  can  happen  to  any  [one] 

man  can  happen  to  any  man  [whatever], 
non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum,  it  is  not  every  matCs  luck  to 

go  to  Corinth,    [non  cniqnam  would  mean  not  any  man^s^ 
minus  habe5  virium  quam  vestrum  aiervis,  I  have  less  strength  than  either 

of  you,    [For  the  form  niervis,  see  §  ^z-l 
qoicUibet  modo  aliqoid  (Cic),  anything  you  will^  provided  it  be  some- 

thing, 
cur  cuiquam  misi  prius,  why  did  I  send  to  anybody  before  [you]  ? 
SI  quisquam  est  timidus,  is  ego  sum,  if  any  man  is  timorous,  I  am  he, 
cum  haud  cuiquam  in  dubio  esset  (Liv.  ii.  3),  when  it  was  not  a  matter  of 

doubt  to  any  one, 
si  tempus  est  ullum  Sure  hominis  necandi  (Milo,  4,  9),  if  there  is  any 

occasion  whatever^  eta 

Note.  —  The  use  of  these  indefinites  is  very  various,  and  must  l>e  learned  from 
the  Lexicon  and  from  practice.  The  choice  among  them  often  depends  merely  on 
the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  so  that  they  are  often  practically  interchangeable. 
The  differences  are  (with  few  exceptions)  those  of  logic,  not  of  syntax. 

d.  The  distributives  quisque  (every)^  izterque  (each),  and  flnua 
qiiisque  (every  single  one),  are  used  in  general  assertions.  They  are 
equivalent  to  a  plural,  and  sometimes  have  a  plural  verb  (cf.  §  205.  c» 
2):  as, — 

bonus  liber  melior  est  quisque  quo  maior,  the  larger  a  good  book  ts,  the 

better  (each  good  book  is  better  [in  the  same  measure]  as  it  is  larger), 
ambo  exercitus  suas  quisque  abeunt  domos,  both  armies  go  away,  every 

man  to  his  home. 
uterque  utrique  erat  exercitus  in  conspectii,  each  army  was  in  sight  of  the 

other  (each  to  each), 
ponite  ante  oculos  unumquemque  regum,  set  before  your  eyes  each  of  the 

kings, 

e.  Quisque  is  regularly  placed  in  a  dependent  clause,  if  there  is  one : 

quo  quisque  est  suUertior,  hoc  docet  iracundius  (Rose.  Com.  ii),  the 
keener-witted  a  man  is,  the  more  impatiently  he  teaches  (as  each  is  so,  etc.). 

Note.  —  Quisque  is  generally  post-positive.  Thus,  suum  cuique,  to  evety 
man  his  own, 

f.  NSmo,  no  one,  is  used :  — 

1 .  As  a  substantive :  as,  — 

nemo  fit  repente  turpissimus,  no  one  suddenly  becomes  absolutely  base, 

2.  As  an  adjective  pronoun :  as,  — 

vir  nemo  bonus  (Leg.  ii.  16),  no  good  man. 

Note.  —  Even  when  used  as  a  substantive,  nSni5  may  take  a  noun  in  apposi- 
tion: as, — 

nemo  scriptor,  nobody  [who  is]  a  writer. 
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7.  Alius  and  Alter, 
203.  The  expressions  alter  .  .  .  alter,  t/te  one  ,  .  .  tAe 
other y  alius  .  .  .  alius,  one  .  .  .  another^  may  be    used   in 
pairs  to  denote  either  division  of  a  group  or  reciprocity  of 
action  :  as,  — 

alii  gladiis  adoriuntur,  alii  fragmentis  saeptorum  (Sest.  42),  some  make  an 
attack  with  swordsy  others  with  fragments  of  the  railings, 

arma  ab  aliis  posita  ab  aliis  erepta  sunt  (Marc.  10,  31),  arms  were  laid 
down  by  some  and  were  snatched  from  others, 

duobus  Rosciis  Amerinis  quomm  alteram  sedere  in  accusatorum  subselliis 
video,  alterum  tria  huiusce  praedia  possidere  audio  (Rose.  Am.  6,  17), 
two  Roscii  of  Ameria,  one  of  whom  I  see  sitting  on  the  benches  of  the 
prosecution  ;  the  other ^  I  hear,  is  in  possession^  etc. 

alteri  dimicant,  alteri  victorem  timent  (Fam.  vi.  3),  one  party  fights,  the 
other  fears  the  victor. 

hi  fratres  alter  alteram  amant,  these  brothers  love  one  another, 

alias  aliam  percontamur,  we  ask  each  other, 

a.  Alius  means  simply  other,  another  (of  an  indefinite  number) ; 
alter,  the  other  (of  two),  often  the  second  in  a  series ;  ceterl  and 
reliqui,  all  the  rest,  the  others  i  alteruter,  one  of  the  two.     Thus,  — 

quid  aliud  agis,  what  else  are  you  doing  (what  other  thing)  ? 

cum  etiam  hi  quibus  ignovisti,  nolint  te  esse  in  alios  misericordem  (Lig. 

5»  IS)>  "^^^^  even  those  whom  you  have  pardoned  are  unwilling  that 

you  should  be  merciful  to  others. 
uni  epistulae  respondi,  venio  ad  alteram  (Fam.  ii.  17,  6),  one  letter  I  have 

answered,  I  come  to  the  other, 
onus  atque  item  alter,  one  and  then  [likewise]  another,    [Of  an  indefinite 

number,  but  strictly  referring  only  to  the  second.] 
alteram  genus  (Cat.  ii.  9,  19),  the  second  class, 
iecissem  ipse  me  potius  in  profundum  ut  ceteros  conservarem  (Sest.  20,  45), 

I  should  have  rather  thrown  myself  into  the  deep  to  save  the  rest. 
horum  utro  uti  n51umus,  altero  est  utendum  (Sest.  42,  92),  whichever  of 

the  two  we  do  not  wish  to  have,  we  must  take  the  other, 
Servilius  consul,  reliqaique  magistratus  (B.  C.  iii.  21),  Servilius  the  consul 

and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates, 
cum  sit  necesse  alteratrum  vincere  (Fam.  yi.  3),  when  it  mt*st  be  mat  one 

of  the  two  should  prevail, 

b.  Alius  and  alter  are  often  used  to  express  one  as  well  as  another 
{the  other)  of  the  objects  referred  to :  as,  — 

alter  consulum,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls, 

aliad  est  maledicere,  aliud  acciisare  (Cic),  it  is  one  thing  to  slander, 
another  to  accuse. 
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c.  Alius  repeated  in  another  case,  or  with  an  adverb  from  the  same 
stem,  expresses  shortly  a  double  statement :  as,  — 

alius  aliud   petit,  one  man  seeks  one  ihingy  one  another  (another  seeks 

another  thing), 
alius  alia  via  civitatem  auxerunt  (Liv.  i.  2i),  they  enlarged  the  State ^  each 

in  his  own  way* 
iussit  alios  alibi  fodere  (Liv.  xliv.  33),  he  ordered  different  persons  to  dig  in 

various  places. 

Note.  —  Alter  is  often  used,  especially  with  negatives,  in  reference  to  an  in- 
definite number  where  one  is  opposed  to  all  the  rest  taken  singly ;  as,  -^ 

qui  alterum  inciisat  probri  eum  ipsum  se  intueri  oportet  (Phaed.  i.  19),  he 

who  accuses  his  neighbor  of  wrong  ought  to  look  at  himself  {the  other, 

there  being  at  the  moment  only  two  concerned), 
dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  i.  40),  so  long  as  another  is  not 

richer  than  you. 
non  ut  magis  alter,  amicus   (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  33),  a  friend  such  that  no 

other  is  more  so, 

IV.-VERBS. 
1.  Verb  and  Subject. 

204.   A  Finite  verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  Number 
and  Person  :  as,  — 

ego  statuo,  /  resolve, 

senatus  decrevit,  the  senate  ordered, 

silent  leges  inter  arma,  the  laws  are  dumb  in  time  of  war. 

Note. — In  verb-forms  containing  a  participle,  the  participle  agrees  with  the 
subject  in  gender  and  number  (}  i86)  :  as,  — 

oratio  est  habita,  the  plea  was  delivered, 
helium  exortum  est,  a  war  arose, 

a.  A  verb  having  a  relative  as  its  subject  takes  the  person  of  the  ex- 
pressed or  implied  antecedent :  as,  — 

adsum  qui  feci  (Mn,  ix.  427),  here  am  I  who  did  it. 

b.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  in  number,  a  participle  in  the  verb- 
form  in  number  and  gender,  with  an  appositive  or  predicate  noun :  as,. — 

amantium  irae  amoris  redintegratio  est  (Ter.  Andr.  555),  the  quarrels  of 

lovers  are  the  reneival  of  love. 
non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicenda  (Farad,  vi.  3^,  not  every  error  should 

be  called  folly. 
Corinthus  liimen  Graeciae  exstinctum  est,  Corinth,  the  light  of  Greece,  is 

put  out. 
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2.  Double  Subject. 

j^  206.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  take  a  verb  in  the 
plural :  as,  — 

pater  et  avus  mortui  snnt,  his  father  and  grandfather  are  dead. 

Note. — So  rarely  (by  a  construction  according  to  the  sense,  §  182)  when  to 
the  subject  is  attached  an  ablative  with  cum :  as,  — 

dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiuntnr  (Liv.  xxi.  60),  the  general  and  sev- 
eral chiefs  are  taken, 

y^  a.  When  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  is  in  the^rst 
person  rather  than  the  second,  and  in  the  second  rather  than  the  third : 
as, — 

si  tu  et  TuUia  valetis  ego  et  Cicero  valemas  (Fam.  xiv.  5),  if  you  and 
Tullia  are  welly  Cicero  and  I  are  well,  [Notice  that  the  first  person 
is  2i\so  first  in  order,  not  last,  as  by  courtesy  in  English.] 

Note.  —  In  case  of  different  genders  a  participle  in  a  verb-form  follows  the  rule 
for  predicate  adjectives ;  see  §  187.  ^,  c, 

b.  If  the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctives,  or  if  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  single  whole,  the  verb  is  usually  singular :  as,  — 

'  quern  neque  fides  neqne  iusiurandum  neqae  ilium  misericordia  repressit 

(Ter.  Ad.  306),  not  faith,  nor  oath,  nay^  nor  mercy,  checked  him. 
Senatns  populusque  Romanus  intellegit  (Fam.  v.  8),  the  Roman  Senate 
and  people  understand.     But,  —  neque  Caesar  neque  ego  habiti  esse- 
mas  (Fam.  xi.  20),  neither  C.  nor  I  should  have  been  considered. 

c.  A  collective  noun  commonly  takes  a  verb  in  the  singular :  as,  — 

Senatus  haec  intelligit  (Cat.  i.  i,  2),  the  Senate  is  aware  of  this. 
ad  hiberna  exercitus  redit  (Liv.  xxi.  22),  the  army  returns  to  winter-quar- 
ters, 

1.  But  the  plural  is  often  found  with  collective  nouns  when  individ- 
uals are  thought  of:  as,— 

pars  praedas  agebant  (Jug.  32),  apart  brought  in  booty. 

cum  tanta  mnltitudo  lapides  conicerent  (B.  G.  ii.  6),  when  such  a  crowd 

was  throwing  stones. 
Note. — The  point  of  view  may  change  in  the  course  of  a  sentence :  as, — 
equitatum  omnem  . .  .  qnem  habebat  praemittit,  qui  videant  (B.  G.  i.  15), 

he  sent  ahead  all  the  cavalry  he  had,  to  see  (who  should  see). 

2.  Quisque  has  very  often  a  plural  verb,  but  may  be  considered  as 
in  apposition  with  a  plural  subject  implied  (cf  §  202.  d)\  as,  — 

sibi  quisque  habeant  quod  suum  est  (Plaut.  Cure),  let  every  one  keep  his 
own  (let  them  keep  every  man  his  own). 
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d.  When  a  verb  belongs  to  two  or  more  subjects  separately^  it 
may  agree  with  one  and  be  understood  with  the  others :  as,  — 

intercedit  M.  Antonius  et  Cassius  tribuni  plebis  (B.  C.  i.  2),  Antony  and 
CassitiSf  tribunes  of  the  people^  interpose, 

3.  Incomplete  Sentences. 

206.  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  sometimes  omitted.  Thus: 

a.  A  Personal  pronoun,  as  subject,  is  usually  omitted  unless  emphatic. 
Thus,  — 

loquor,  I  speak.    But,  ego  loquor,  it  is  I  that  speak, 

b.  An  indefinite  subject  is  often  omitted. 

This  is  usually  a  plural,  as  in  dicunt,  femnt,  perhibent  {they  say) ; 
but  sometimes  singular,  as  in  inquit  (Tusc.  i.  39),  one  says  (referring 
to  a  class  of  reasoners  just  spoken  of). 

c.  The  verb  is  often  omitted.     Thus,  — 

1 .  Died,  faci5,  ago  and  other  verbs  in  familiar  phrases :  as,  — 

quorsum  haec  [spectant],  what  does  this  aim  at? 

ex  ungue  ieonem  [cognosces],  ^^?«  will  know  a  lion  by  his  claw, 

quid  multa,  what  need  of  many  words?  (why  should  I  say  much?) 

quid?  quod,  what  of  this,  that^  etc.?  (what  shall  I  say  of  this,  that,  etc.?) 

[A  form  of  transition.] 
Aeolus  haec  contra  (^En.  i.  76),  JSolt*s  thus  [spoke]  in  reply, 
tum  Cotta  [inquit] ,  then  said  Cotta, 

di  meliora  [duint].  Heaven  for ef end  (may  the  gods  grant  better  things)  ! 
unde  [venis]  et  quo  [tendisj,  where  are  you  from  and  where  bound? 

2.  The  copula  sum,  very  commonly  in  the  indicative  and  infinitive, 
rarely  (except  by  late  authors)  in  the  subjunctive:  as,— 

tu  coniunx  (iEn.  iv.  11 2,),  you  [are]  his  ztnfe, 
omnia  praeclara  rara  (Lsel.  21),  all  the  best  things  are  rare, 
potest  incidere  saepe  contentio  et  comparatio  de  duobus  honestis  utrum 
honestius  (Off.  i.  43),  a  comparison  of  two  honorable  actions,  as  to 
which  is  the  more  honorable,     [Here,  if  any  copula  were  expressed,  it 
would  be  ait,  but  the  direct  question  would  be  complete  without  any.] 
accipe  quae  peragenda  prius  (iEn.vi.  136),  hear  what  is  first  to  be  accom- 

pushed,     [Direct:  qnae  peragenda  prins?] 
Cf.,  for  omission  of  a  Subjunctive,  —  cum  ille  ferociter  ad  haec  [diceretj 
(Liv.  i.  48),  upon  his  replying  with  insolence  to  this,  that,  etc. 

v.- PARTICLES. 
1.  Adverbs. 

207.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  Verbs,  Adjectives, 
and  other  Adverbs. 
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Note  i.  —  For  the  derivation  and  classification  of  adverbs,  see  §§  148, 149. 

Note  2. — The  proper  functions  of  Adverbs,  as  petrified  case-forms,  is  to 
modify  Verbs:  as,  celeriter  Ire, /(7^(t7  wUh  speed.  It  is  fi-om  this  use  that  they 
derive  their  name  (adverbium,  from  ad,  /<?,  and  verbum,  verb;  see  §  163./). 
They  also  modify  adjectives,  showing  in  what  manner  or  degree  the  quality 
described  is  manifested :  as,  splendidS  xnend5>x,  gloriously  false.  More  rarely 
they  modify  other  adverbs :  as,  nimis  grraviter,  too  severely. 

Note  3. — Many  adverbs,  especially  relative  adverbs,  serve  as  connectives,  and 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  conjunctions  (see  §  25.  h,  note). 

a.  A  Demonstrative  or  Relative  adverb  is  often  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  Pronoun  with  a  preposition  (see  §  201./*) :  as,  — 

eo  (=  in  ea)  imponit  vasa  (Jug.  75),  upon  them  (thither,  thereon,  on  the 

beasts)  he  puts  the  camp-utensils, 
eo  milites  imponere  (B.  G.  i.  42),  on  them  (thereon)  he  puts  the  soldiers. 
apud  eos  quo  (=  ad  quos)  se  contulit  (Verr.  iv.  18),  among  those  to  whom 

(whither)  he  resorted. 
qui  eum  necisset  nnde  ipse  natus  esset  (Rose.  Am.  26),  one  who  should 

have  killed  his  own  father  (him  whence  he  had  his  birth). 
o  miseras  condiciones  administrandarum  provinciarum  ubi  [=  in  qaibus] 

severitas  periculosa  est  (Place.  87),  oh  I  wretched  terms  of  managing 

the  provinces,  where  strictness  is  dangerous, 

b.  The  adverbs  propius,  near;  prozimS,  next  (like  the  adjectives 
propior,  proximuB);  prldiS,  the  day  before;  postridiS,  the  day 
after,  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  accusative  (see  §  261.  a). 

The  adverbs  palam,  openly;  procul,  afar;  siinvX,  at  the  same  time, 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  (see  §  261.  b). 

Note.  —  PrIdiS  and  postildiS  are  often  used  with  the  genitive  (§  223.  ^.n.  2). 
Clam,  without  the  knowledge  of,  may  take  the  accusative,  the  ablative,  or  the  gen- 
itive (§  261.  c), 

c.  Many  perfect  participles  used  as  nouns  regularly  retain  the  adverb 
which  modified  them  as  participles :  as,  — 

praeclare  factum,  agloriot*s  deed  (a  thing  gloriously  donej. 

d.  Very  rarely  adverbs  are  used  with  nouns  which  contain  a  verbal 
idea  (cf.  §  188.  d) :  as,  — 

populus  late  rex  (^n.  i.  21),  a  people  ruling  far  and  wide, 
hinc  abitio  (Plaut.),  agoing  away  from  here, 

quid  cogitem  de  obviam  itidne  (Att.  xiii.  50),  what  I  think  about  going  to 
meet  [him].    [Perhaps  felt  as  a  compound.] 

e.  For  adverbs  used  as  adjectives,  see  §  188.  e. 

Note.  — In  some  cases  one  can  hardly  say  whether  the  adverb  is  treated  as 
an  adjective  modifying  the  noun  (as  in  J  188.  e),  or  the  noun  modified  is  treated 
as  an  adjective  (as  in  $  188.  d). 
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2.   Conjunctions. 

Note.  —  For  the  classification  of  conjunctions,  see  \\  154,  155. 

208.  Copulative  and  Disjunctive  Conjunctions  connect 
similar  constructions,  and  are  regularly  followed  by  the 
same  case  or  mood  that  precedes  them  :  as,  — 

scriptum  senatui  et  populo  (Cat.  lii.  5,  10),  written  to  the  senate  and  people, 
ut  eas  [partis]  sanares  et  confirmares  (Mil.  2^,6^),  that  you  might  cure  and 

strengthen  those  parts. 
neque  mea  prudentia  neque  humanis  consiliis  fretus  (Cat.  ii.  13,  29),  rely 

ing  neither  on  my  own  foresight  nor  on  human  wisdom. 

a.  Conjunctions  of  Comparison  (as  ut,  quam,  tanquam,  quasi)  also 
commonly  connect  similar  constructions :  as,  - 

his  igitur  quam.  physicis  potius  credendum  existimas  (Div.  ii.  26),  do  you 
think  these  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  natural  philosophers  f 

hominem  callidiorem  vidi  neminem  quam  Phormionem  (Ter.),  a  shrewder 
man  I  never  saw  than  Phormio  (of.  §  247.  a), 

ut  non  omne  vinum  sic  non  omnis  natura  vetustate  coacescit  (Cat.  Mag.  18, 
65),  as  every  wine  does  not  sour  with  age,  so  [does]  not  every  nature. 

Cf.  perge  ut  instituisti  (Rep.  ii,  11^,  go  on  as  you  have  begun, 

in  i^e  quasi  in  tyrannum  (Phil.  xiv.  6, 15),  against  me  as  against  a  tyrant. 

b.  Two  or  more  co-ordinate  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  are  often 
put  together  without  the  use  of  conjunctions  {Asyndeton^  §  346.  c)\  as,  — 

omnes  di,  homines,  all  gods  and  men. 

summi,  medii,  infimi,  the  highest,  the  middle  class,  and  the  lowest. 

liberi,  servi,  freemen  and  slaves, 

1.  Where  there  are  more  than  two  co-ordinate  words,  etc.,  a  conjunc- 
tion, if  used  at  all,  must  be  used  with  all  (or  all  except  the  first)  :  as,  — 

aut  aere  alieno  aut  magnitudine  tributorum  aut  iniiiria  potentiorum  (B.  G. 

^*  ^3)>  fy  ^^^»  excessive  taxation,  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 

powerful, 
summa  fide  et  constantia  et  iustitia,  with  perfect  good  faith,  [and]  consist' 

ency,  and  justice,     [Not  fide  cdnstantia  et  iustitia,  as  in  English.] 

2.  But  words  are  often  so  divided  into  groups  that  the  members  of 
the  groups  omit  the  conjunction  (or  express  it),  while  the  groups  them- 
selves express  the  conjunction  (or  omit  it) :  as,  — 

propudium  illud  et  portentum,  L.  Antonius  insigne  odium  omnium  homi 

num  (Phil.  xiv.  3,  8),  that  wretch  and  monster,  Lucius  Antonius,  the 

abomination  of  all  men. 
utrumque  egit  graviter,  auctoritate  et  offensione  animi  non  acerba  (Lael. 

21,  77),  he  acted  in  both  cases  with  dignity,  without  loss  of  authority, 

and  with  no  bitterness  of  feeling. 
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3.  The  enclitic  -que  is  sometimes  used  .with  the  last  member  of  a 
series,  even  when  there  is  no  grouping  apparent :  as,  — 

voce  vultu  motuque  (Brut,  no),  by  voice^  expression^  and  gesture. 

curam  consilium  vigilantiamque  (Phil.  vii.  10),  care,  wisdom,  and  vigi- 
lance, 

multo  sudore  labore  vigiliisque  (Div.  72),  with  much  fatigue,  toil,  and 
waking. 

quorum  auctoritatem  dignitatem  voluntatemque  defenderas  (Fam.  i.  7,  2), 
whose  dignity,  honor,  and  wishes  you  had  defended. 

c.  Two  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  noun  are  regularly  con- 
nected by  a  conjunction :  as,  — 

multae  et  graves  causae,  many  weighty  reasons. 

d.  Many  words  properly  adverbs  may  be  used  correlatively,  and  so 
become  conjunctions,  partly  or  wholly  losing  their  adverbial  force  (see 
§  107).     Such  are, — 

cum  . .  .  tarn,  ivhile  .  ,  ,so  also  (both  .  . .  and^ . 

torn  .  . .  tonx,  nozv  .  .  .  noiv. 

modo  . .  .  mode,  now  . .  .  now. 

simnl . .  .  simul,  at  the  same  time . . .  at  the  same  time  (at  once  ...  as  well  as) . 

qaa  .  .  .  qua,  now  . . .  now. 

nunc  . . .  nunc,  now  . . .  now. 

Thus,  — 

cum  difficile  est,  turn  ne  aequum  quidem  (Lael.  8,  26),  not  only  is  it  difji- 

cult,  but  even  unjust. 
erumpunt  saepe  vitia  amicorum  turn  in  ipsos  amicos  turn  in  alienos  (Lael. 

21,  76),  the  faults  of  friends  sometimes  break  out,  now  against  their 

friends  themselves,  noio  against  strangers. 
modo  ait  modo  negat  (Ter.  Eun.  712),  now  he  says  yes,  now  no. 
simul  gratias  agit,  simul  gratulatur  (Q.  C.  vi.  i)-,he  thanks  him  and  at  the 

same  time  congratulates  him. 
qua  maris  qua  feminas  (Plaut.  Mil.  1113),  both  males  and  females. 

e.  Two  conjunctions  of  similar  meaning  are  often  used  together,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  or  to  bind  a  sentence  more  closely  to  what  pre- 
cedes: as,  at  v6r6,  but  in  truth,  but  surely,  still,  however  \  itaque 
ergo,  accordingly  then;  namque,  y^?r ;  et-enim.,  for,  you  see,  for  of 
course  (§  156.  </). 

/".  For  conjunctions  introducing  subjunctive  clauses,  see  Chap.  V. 

3.  Negative  Particles. 

Note. — For  the  list  of  negative  particles,  see  \  149.  e. 

209.  In  the  use  of  the  Negative  Particles,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  observed  :  — 
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a.  Two  negatives  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative,  as  in  English 
(§  150):  as,  nSmo  n6n  videt,  everybody  sees. 

But  2i  general  negation  is  riot  destroyed  — 

1.  By  a  following  n3  . . .  quidem,  not  even,  or  n5n  modo,  not  only: 
as, — 

nnmquam  tu  non  modo  5tium,  sed  ne  bellum  quidem  nisi  nefarium  con- 
cupisti  (Cat.  i.  10,  25),  nei  only  have  you  never  desired  repose,  but  you 
have  never  desired  any  war  except  one  which  was  infamous, 

2.  By  succeeding  negatives  each  introducing  a  separate  subordinate 
member :  as,  — 

eaque  nesciebant  nee  ubi  nee  qualia  essent  (Tusc.  iii.  2),  they  knew  not 
where  or  of  what  kind  these  things  were. 

3.  By  neque  introducing  a  co-ordinate  member :  as,  — 

,      neqneo  satis  niirari  neque  conicere  (Ter.   Eun.  547),  /  cannot  wonder 
enough  nor  conjecture. 

b.  The  negative  is  frequently  joined  to  some  other  word.  Hence 
the  forms  of  negation  in  Latin  differ  from  those  in  English  in  many 
expressions.     Thus,  — 

neque  (nee)  (not  et  non),  and  not y  but  not  (neither  .  .  .  nor). 

nee  quisquam  (not  et  nemo),  and  no  one  (nor  any  one). 

nulli  or  neutri  credo   (not    non    credd  nlli),  /  do  not  believe  either 

(I  believe  neither). 
nego  haec  esse  vera  (not  died  non  esse),  /  say  this  is  not  true  (I  deny 

that  these  things  are  true). 
sine  ullo  periculo  (less  commonly  cum  nuUo),  with  no  danger  (without 

any  danger), 
nihil  unquam  audivi  iucundius,  /  never  heard  anything  more  amusing 

(nothing  more  amusing  have  I  ever  heard). 

c.  A  statement  is  often  made  emphatic  by  denying  its  contrary 
(^Litotes) :  as,  — 

non  haec  sine  niimine  divom  eveniunt  (-^n.  ii.  777),  these  things  do  not 

occur  without  the  will  of  the  gods. 
haec  non  nimis  exquiro  (Att.  vii.  18,  3),  not  very  much,  i.e.  very  little. 

Note.  — Compare  nSnnaUus,  ndnngmd.  etc.  (§  150.  a). 

d.  The  particle  imm5,  nay,  is  used  to  contradict  some  part  of  a 
preceding  statement  or  question,  or  its  form;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
same  statement  is  often  repeated  in  a  stronger  form,  so  that  immo  be- 
comes nearly  equivalent  to  yes  {nay  buty  nay  rather)  :  as,  — 

causa  igitur  non  bona  est?  immd  optima  (Att.  ix.  7),  is  the  cause  then  not 
a  good  one  ?  on  the  contrary,  the  best. 
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e.  Minus,  less  (especially  with  si,  if,  quo,  in  order  that),  and 
tninimS,  least,  often  have  a  negative  force.     Thus,  — 

si  minus  possunt,  if  they  cannot.     [For  quo  minus,  see  §§  319-  ^,  331.  ^.] 
audacissimus  ego  ex  omnibus?  minime  (Rose.  Am.  i),  am  I  the  boldest 
of  them  all?  by  no  means  (not  at  all). 

[For  do  not  in  Prohibitions,  see  {  269.  a\ 
VI.-QUESTIONS. 

210.   Questions  are  either  Direct  or  Indirect. 

1 .  A  Direct  Question  gives  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker :  as,  — 
quid  est?  what  is  it? 

2.  An  Indirect  Question  gives  the  substance  of  the  question,  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  quoted.  It  depends  on  a 
verb  or  other  expression  of  asking,  doubting,  knowing,  or  the  like :  as,  — 

rogavit  quid  asset,  he  asked  what  it  was.    [Direct :  quid  est,  what  is  it?'] 
nescio  ubi  sim,  I  know  not  where  I  am.    [Direct :  ubi  sum,  where  am  I?] 

Questions  in  Latin  are  introduced  by  special  inter- 
rogative words,  and  are  not  distinguished  by  the  order  of 
words,  as  in  English. 

Note. — For  the  list  of  Interrogative  Particles,  see  §  149.  d. 

a.  A  question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  yes  or  no,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word :  as,  — 

tune  id  veritus  es  (Cic),  did ^om  fear  that? 

hicine  vir  usquam  nisi  in  patria  morietur  (Mil.  38, 104),  shall  this  man  die 
anywhere  but  in  his  native  land? 

b.  The  interrogative  particle  -ne  is  sometimes  omitted :  as,  — 

patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  (Cat.  i.  \),do  you  not  see  that  your  schemes 
are  manifest?  (you  do  not  see,  eh?) 

Note. —  In  such  cases  no  sign  of  interrogation  appears  except  in  the  punctua- 
tion, and  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  the  sentence  is  a  question  or  an  ironical 
statement. 

c.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word, — as  in 
ndnne,  —  an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.  The  particle  num  sug- 
gests a  negative  answer.    Thus,  — 

]i5nne  animadvertis  (N.  D.  iii.  35),  do  you  not  observe? 
num  dubium  est  (Rose.  Am.  37),  there  is  no  doubt,  is  there? 
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d.  The  particle  -ne  often  when  added  to  the  verb,  less  commonly 
when  added  to  some  other  word,  has  the  force  of  ndnne :  as,  — 

meministlne  me  in  senatu  dicere  (Cat.  i.  3),  don^t  you  remember  my  say- 

ing  in  the  Senate  ? 
rectene  interpreter  sententiam  tuam  (Tusc.  iii.   17,  37),  do  I  not  rightly 

interpret  your  meaning? 

Note.— This  was  evidently  the  original  meaning  of -ne ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
negative  force  was  lost  and  -ne  was  used  merely  to  express  a  question.  So  the 
English  interrogative  nof  shades  off  into  ehf 

Remark.— The  enclitic  -ne  is  sometimes  added  to  other  interrogative  words: 
as,  utrunane,  whether;  anne,  or;  quantane  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  ^17),  how  big f 
qu5ne  mal5  (id.  290),  by  what  curse  f 

e.  A  question  concerning  some  special  circumstance  is  formed  by 
prefixing  to  the  sentence  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb  (§  106), 
as  in  English :  as,  — 

quid  est  quod  iam  amplius  exspectes  (Cat,  L  3),  what  is  there  for  you  ta 

look  for  any  more} 
qa5  igitur  haec  spectant  (Fam.  vi.  6),  whither  then  is  all  this  tending? 
Icare,  nbi  es  (Ov.  M.  viii.  232),  Icarus^  where  are  you  f 

Remark. — A  question  of  this  form  becomes  an  exclamation  by  changing  the 
inflection  of  the  voice :  as,  qtlSJia  vir  erat !  what  a  man  he  was/  quot  cala- 
mit&tSs  passi  suxnus !  how  many  misfortunes  have  we  suffered/ 

/.  The  particles  nam  (enclitic)  and  tandem  may  be  added  to  inter- 
rogative pronouns  and  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  as,  — 

qnisnam  esiypray  who  is  it?    [quia  tandem  est?  would  be  stronger.] 
ubinam  gentium  sumus  (Cat.  i.  4),  where  in  the  world  are  we  ? 
in  qua  tandem  urbe  hoc  disputant  (Mil.  3,  7),  in  what  city^  p^ay^  do  they 
maintain  this  ? 

Note. — Tandem  is  sometimes  added  to  verbs:  as,— 

ain  tandem  (Fam.  ix.  2\\you  dorCt  say  so!  (say  you  so,  pray?) 
itane  tandem,  quaeso,  est  (Ter.  Heaut.  954),  //V  so^  is  it  then? 
itane  tandem  uxorem  duxit  Antipho  (Ter.  Ph.  231),  jtf  then^  eh  ?  Antipho^s 
got  married? 

Remark. — The  form  of  Indirect  Questions  (in  English  Introduced  by  whether, 
or  by  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb)  is  in  Latin  the  same  as  that  of  Direct; 
the  difference  being  only  in  the  verb,  which  in  indirect  questions  regularly  takes 
the  Subjunctive  (§  334). 

In  indirect  questions  nam  loses  its  peculiar  force  ((  2ia  c\ 

Double  Questiona 

211.  A  Double  or  Alternative  Question  is  an  inquiry 
as  to  which  of  two  or  more  supposed  cases  is  the  true 
one. 
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In  Double  or  Alternative  Questions,  iztrum  or  -ne, 
whether^  stands  in  the  first  member ;  an,  anne,  or ;  annon, 
necne,  or  not,  in  the  second  ;  and  usually  an  in  the  third,  if 
there  be  one  :  as,  — 

utmm  nescis,  an  pr5  nihilo  id  putas  (Fam.  x.  26),  4s  it  that  you  don't 

know,  or  do  you  think  nothing  of  it  ? 
quaero  servosne  an  liberos  (Rose.  Am.  27),  I  ask  whether  slaves  or  free, 
ntrom  hostem  an  vos  an  fortunam  utriusque  popuU  ignoratis  (Liv.  xxi. 

10,  6),  is  it  the  enemy ^  or  yourselves^  or  the  fortune  of  the  two  peoples^ 

that  you  do  not  knffivf 

Remark. — Ann5n  is  more  common  in  direct  questions,  necne  in  indirect 

a.  The  interrogative  particle  is  often  omitted  in  the  first  member ; 
in  which  case  an  or  -ne  (anne,  necne)  may  stand  in  the  second :  as,  — 

Gabinio  dicam  anne  Pompeio  an  utrique  (Manil.    19),  shall  I  say  to 

GabiniuSy  or  to  Pompey,  or  to  both  ? 
sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne  (Tusc.  iii.  18),  are  these  your  words  or  not? 

b.  Sometimes  the  first  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  an  (anne) 
alone  asks  the  question,  —  usually  with  indignation  or  surprise :  as,  — 

an  tu  miseros  putas  illos  (Tusc.  i.  7),  what!  do  you  think  those  men 
wretched  f 

c.  Sometimes  the  second  member  is  omitted  or  implied,  and  utrum 
may  ask  a  question  to  which  there  is  no  alternative :  as,  — 

atmm  in  clarissimis  est  civibus  is,  quern  •  •  •  (Flacc.  16),  is  he  among  the 
noblest  citizens t  whom,  etc.? 

d.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  various  forms  of  alternative 

questions :  — 

utriun  .  .  .  an  .  .     an 

utrum  .  .  .  annon 

...  an  (anne) 

-ne        •  •  •  an 

'  .     .  -ne,  necne 

-ne  .  .  necne 

Question  and  Answer. 

212.  There  is  no  one  Latin  word  in  common  use  mean- 
ing simply  ^^^  or  no.  In  answering  a  question  affirmatively^ 
the  verb  or  some  other  emphatic  word  is  generally  re- 
peated ;  in  answering  negatively,  the  verb,  etc.,  with  non 
or  a  Similar  negative  :  as,  — 
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valetne,  is  he  well?  valet,  ^^j  (he  is  well). 

eratne  tecum,  was  he  with  you  ?  non  erat,  no  (he  was  not). 

numquidnam  novi  there  is  nothing  new,  is  there  ?  nihil  sane,  oh  !  nothing. 

a*  An  intensive  or  negative  particle,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause  is  some- 
times used  to  answer  a  direct  question :  thus, — 

1.  For  yes:  — 

vero,  in  truths  true,  no  doubt,  yes,      ita  vero,  certainly  (so  in  truth),  etc. 
etiam,  even  so,  yes,  etc  sane  quidem,  yes,  no  doubt,  etc, 

ita,  so,  true,  etc.  ita  est,  //  is  so,  true,  etc. 

sane,  surely  (soundly),  no  doubt,  doubtless,  etc. 
certe,  certainly,  most  assuredly,  unquestionably,  etc. 
factum,  true  (it  was  done),  ifs  a  fact,  you^re  right,  etc. 

2.  For  no:  — 

non,  not  [so].  nuUo  modS,  by  no  means. 

minimi,  not  at  all  (in  the  smallest  degree,  of.  §  209.  e), 

minime  vero,  no,  not  by  any  means;  oh  I  no,  etc. 

non  quidem,  why,  no  ;  certainly  not,  etc 

non  hercle  vero,  why^  gracious^  no  (certainly  not,  by  Hercules)-! 

Examples  are :  — 

quidnam?  an  laudationes?  ita,  why,  what?  is  it  eulogies?  just  so^ 

aut  etiam  aut  n5il  respondere  (Acad.  ii.  32, 104),  to  answer  (categorically) 

yes  or  no, 
estne  ut  fertur  forma?  8&ne  (Ter.  Eun.  360),  is  [she]  as  handsome  as  they 

say  she  is  (is  her  beauty  as  it  is  said)  ?  oh! yes, 
fugisne  hinc?  ego  vSro  ac  lubens  (Ter.  And.  337),  will  you  clear  out  from 

here?  indeed  I  will,  and  be  glad  to, 
miser  erg5  Atchelaus?  certe  si  iniustus  (Tusc.  v.  12,  35),  wets  Archelaus 

wretched  then  ?  certainly,  if  he  was  unjust, 
haec  contemnitis?  minime  (De  Or.  ii.  73, 295),  do  you  despise  these  things? 

not  at  all. 
volucribusne  et  fens?   minime  ver5  (Tusc.  i.  43,  104),  to  the  birds  and 

beasts  ?  why^  of  course  not, 
ex  tui  animi  sententia  tu  uxorem  habes?  non  hercle,  ex  mei  aninu  sen- 

tentia  (De  Or.  ii  64,  260),  Lord!  no^  etc. 

b.  In  answering  a  double  question,  one  member  of  the  alterna- 
tive, or  some  part  of  it,  must  be  repeated :  as,  — 

tune  an  frater  erat,  was  it  you  or  your  brother?    ego  [eram],  //  was  I. 

Remark. — From  double  {alternative)  questions  must  be  distinguished  those 
which  are  in  themselves  single,  but  of  which  some  detail  only  is  alternative.  These 
have  the  common  disjunctive  particles  aut  or  vel  (-ve),    Thus,^ 

quaero  num  iniuste  aut  improbe  fecerit  (Off.  iii.  13),  Task  whether  he  acted 
unjustly  or  even  dishonestly. 

Here  there  is  no  double  question.     The  only  inquiry  is  whether  flie  maxk  did 
either  of  the  two  things  supposed,  not  which  of  the  two  he  did* 
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Chapter  II.  —  Construction  of  Cases. 

Note. — ^The  Cases  of  nouns  express  their  relations  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
The  most  primitive  way  of  expressing  such  relations  is  by  mere  juxtaposition  of 
roots  or  stems.  From  this  arises  in  time  composition,  the  growing  together  of  stems 
by  means  of  which  a  complex  expression  arises  with  its  parts  mutually  dependent. 
Thus  such  a  complex  as  arxno-grGro-  comes  to  mean  arm-bearing;  fldi-cen-, 
flaying  on  the  lyre.  Later,  Cases  are  formed  by  means  of  suffixes  to  express 
more  definitely  such  relations,  and  Syntax  begins.  But  the  primitive  method 
of  composition  still  continues  to  hold  an  important  place  even  in  the  most  highly 
developed  languages. 

Originally  the  family  of  languages  to  which  Latin  belongs  had  at  least  seven 
cases,  besides  the  Vocative.  But  in  Latin  the  Locative  and  Instrumental  were 
lost  except  in  a  few  words  (where  they  remained  without  being  recognized  as 
cases)  and  their  functions  were  divided  among  the  others  (^^  224,  242). 

The  Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Vocative  express  the  oldest  forms  of  case« 
relations  {^Direct  Cases,  $  3i*^*  note).  The  Nominative  is  the  case  of  the  Subject, 
and  the  -s  in  which  it  generally  ends  is  thought  to  be  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
($  32,  n.  2).  The  Vocative,  usually  without  a  termination,  or  like  the  Nominative 
{)  33.  fl),  perhaps  never  had  a  suffix  of  its  own.  The  Accusative,  most  frequently 
formed  by  the  suffix  -in  (doubtless  another  demonstrative),  originally  connected 
the  noun  loosely  with  the  verb-idea,  not  necessarily  expressed  by  a  verb  proper, 
but  as  well  by  a  noun  or  adjective  (see  page  235,  head-note). 

The  other  cases  were  formed  by  combination  with  various  pronominal  suffixes, 
and  at  first  probably  expressed  relations  of  place  or  direction  (TO,  FROM,  AT, 
WiTif:  Indirect  Cases,  $  31,  g,  note).  But  these  original  meanings  have  become 
confused  with  each  other,  and  in  many  instances  the  cases  are  no  longer  distinguish- 
able either  in  form  or  meaning.  Thus  the  Locative  was  for  the  most  part  lost  from 
its  confusion  with  the  Dative  and  Ablative ;  and  its  function  was  often  performed 
by  the  Ablative,  which  is  freely  used  to  express  the  place  where  (j  258./).  To  indi- 
cate relations  of  place  more  precisely.  Prepositions  (originally  Adverbs)  gradually 
became  necessary.  These  by  degrees  rendered  the  case-endings  useless,  and  so 
have  finally  superseded  them  in  all  modern  languages  derived  from  Latin.  But  in 
Latin  a  large  and  various  body  of  relations  was  still  expressed  by  case-forms.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  cases  in  their  literal  ms/q  tended  to  adopt  the  preposition,  and 
in  WiGit  figurative  uses  to  retain  the  old  construction.  (See  Ablative  of  Separation, 
}  243 ;  Ablative  of  Place  and  Time,  }§  254,  256.) 

The  word  cSUsus,  case,  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  TTuais,  a  falling  away  (from 
the  erect  position).  The  term  vrStfiis  was  originally  applied  to  the  Oblique  Cases  ($ 
31.^),  to  mark  them  as  variations  from  the  Nominative,  which  was  called  o/>^  {casus 
rectus).  The  later  name  Nominative  {casus  nominativus)  is  from  ndmlnd,  and 
means  the  naming  case.  The  other  case-names  (except  ablative)  are  of  Greek  origin. 
The  name  Genitive  {casus  genetivus)  is  a  translation  of  yeviK-f)  [Trrcwns] ,  from 
ytvos  {class),  and  refers  to  the  class  to  which  a  thing  belongs.  Dative  {casus  dattvus, 
from  d6)  is  translated  from  ^oriK'fj^  and  means  the  case  of  giving.  Accusative 
(accSsatttms,  from  acctlsd)  is  a  mistranslation  of  odnaTiK'fi  (the  case  of  causing), 
from  airia,  cause,  and  meant  to  the  Romans  the  case  of  accusing.  The  name 
VoaUiv€  {vocafivus,  from  VOCO)  is  translated  from  KKr\TiK'f\  (the  case  of  calling). 
The  name  AblaHve  {ablattvus,  from  abl&tus,  aufero)  means  taking  from.  This 
case  the  Greek  had  lost. 


I.  Genitive  with 
Nouns  : 
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I.~QENITIVE. 

Note.  —  The  Genitive  Is  regularly  used  to  express  the  relation  of  one  noun  to 
another.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  adjective  case,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Dative  and  the  Ablative,  which  may  be  called  adverbial  cases.  Its  uses  may  be 
classified  as  follows :  — 

'  I.  Of  Possession  (§  214). 

2.  Of  Source  developed  into  Material  (§  214.  e). 

3.  Of  Quality  (§215). 

4.  Of  the  Whole,  after  words  designating  a  Part  (Partitive, 
§  216). 

5.  With  Nouns  of  Action  and  Feeling  ( $  217). 
II.  Genitive  with  f  i.  Relative  adjective  (or  Verbal)  (§  218.  a, /J). 

Adjectives:   }  2.  Of  Specification  (later  use)  ($  218.  c), 
III.  Genitive  WITH  J  i.  Of  Memory,  Feeling,  etc.  ($$  219,  221-23). 

Verbs;  (2.  Of  Accusing,  etc.  (Charge  or  Penalty)  (^220). 

I.  Genitive  with  Nouns. 

213.   A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not 

meaning  the  same  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive. 

This  relation  is  most  frequently  expressed  in  English  by  the  prepo- 
sition OF:  as, — 

libri  Ciceronis,  the  books  ofJCicero, 

talentum  auri,  a  talent  of  gold, 

vir  summae  virtutis,  a  man  of  the  greatest  courage, 

pars  militum,  a  part  of  the  soldiers,  * 

cultus  deorum,  worship  of  the  gods. 

vacatiS  laboris,  a  respite  from  toil, 

victor  omnium  gentium,  conqueror  of  all  nations. 

In  most  constructions  the  genitive  is  either  Subjective 
or  Objective. 

1.  The  Subjective  genitive  denotes  that  to  which  the  noun  limited 
belongs,  or  from  which  it  is  derived  (§  214). 

2.  The  Objective  genitive  denotes  that  toward  which  an  action  or 
feeling  is  directed  (§  217  fF.). 

This  distinction  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  The  phrase 
amor  patris,  love  of  a  father^  may  mean  love  felt  by  a  father y  a 
father'' s  love  (subjective  genitive),  or  love  towards  a  father  (objective 
genitive). 

Note. — The  genitive  seems  to  have  denoted  originally  that  to  which  something 
belongs,  and  hence  it  was  originally  subjective.  The  objective  genitive  is  a  later 
development,  through  such  expressions  as  mei  laud&tOres,  my  admirers^  in  which 
the  admirers  are  first  conceived  as  belonging  to  me,  and  afterwards  felt  as  admiring 
me  (cf.  \  2.VJ.  note).  For  this  reason  the  distinction  between  the  subjective  and 
the  objective  genitive  is  very  unstable  and  constantly  lost  sight  of  (cf.  §  197.  a). 
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214.  The  Subjective  Genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  to 
denote  (i)  the  Author  or  Owner,  (2)  the  Source  or  the 
Material,  (3)  the  Quality. 

1.  PoBsesBive  Genitive 

a.  I.  The  Possessive  Genitive  denotes  the  author  or 
owner :  as,  — 

libri  Ciceronis,  ike  books  of  (vvtitten  by)  Cicero* 
Alexandri  equus,  Alexander's  korse, 

2.  For  the  genitive  of  possession  a  possessive  or  derivative  adjective 
is  often  used,  —  regularly  for  the  possessive  genitive  of  the  personal 
pronouns  (§§  190,  197.  a)i  as, — 

liber  meus,  my  book,     [Not  liber  mei.] 

aliena  pericula,  other  tnetCs  dangers.     [But  also  aliomm.] 

Sullana  tempora,  tke  times  of  Sulla,     [Oftener  Sullae.] 

b.  The  noun  limited  is  understood  in  a  few  expressions :  as,  — 

ad  Castoris  [aedes],  to  the  [temple]  of  Castor, 

Hectoris  Andromache  (^n.  iii.  319),  Hector's  [wife]  Andromache. 

Flaccus  Claudi,  Flaccus  [slave]  of  Clauditis, 

^  c.  The  possessive  genitive  is  often  in  the  predicate,  connected  with 
its  noun  by  a  verb :  as,  — 

haec  domus  est  patris  mei,  this  house  is  my  father'' s. 

tatelae  nostrae  [eos]  duximus  (Liv.),  we  held  them  [to  be]  in  our  protec- 
tion, 

compendl  facere,  to  save  (make  of  saving). 

lacri  facere,  to  get  the  benefit  <7/*(make  of  profit). 

iam  me  Pompei  totum  esse  scis  (Fam.  ii.  I'^^you  know  I  am  now  allfof 
Pompey  (all  Pompey*s). 

Remark. — These  genitives  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  examples  in  §  213 
that  a  predicate  noun  bears  to  an  appositive  {\\  184,  185). 

d.  An  infinitive  or  a  clause,  when  used  as  a  noun,  is  often  limited 
by  a  genitive  in  the  predicate :  as,  — 

neque  sui  iudici  [erat]  decernere  (B.  C.  i.  35),  nor  was  it  for  his  judg- 
ment to  decide  (nor  did  it  belong  to  his  judgment). 
ciiiusvis  hominis  est  errare  (Cic),  it  is  any  man's  [liability]  to  err, 
negavit  moris  esse  Graecorum,  ut  in  convivi5  virorum  accumberent  muli« 
eres  (Verr.  ii.  28),^^  said  it  was  not  the  custom   of  the  Greeks  for 
women  to  appear  as  guests  (recline)  at  the  banquets  of  men. 
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timidl  est  optare  necem  (Ov.  M.  iv.   15),  »V  is  for  the  coward  to  wish  for 

death, 
stulti  erat  sperare,  suadere  impudentis  (Phil.  ii.  10),  it  was  folly  to  hope, 

effrontery  to  urge  (it  was  the  part  of  a  fool,  etc.). 
sapientis  (not  sapiens)  est  pauca  loqui,  it  is  wise  (the  part  of  a  wise  man) 

to  say  little. 

Remark.  —  This  construction  is  regular  with  adjectives  of  the  third  declension 
instead  of  the  neuter  nominative  (see  the  last  two  examples). 

Note.  —  A  derivative  or  possessive  adjective  maybe  used  for  the  genitive  in 
this  construction,  and  tnttst  be  used  for  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun :  as,— 

mentiri  non  est  meum  (not  mei),  it  is  not  for  me  to  lie, 
humanum  (for  hominis)  est  errare,  it  is  man^s  nature  to  err  (to  err  is 
human). 

2.  Genitive  of  Material. 

e.  The  genitive  may  denote  the  Substance  or  Material 
of  which  a  thing  consists  (compare  §§  216,  244) :  as, — 

talentum  auri,  a  talent  of  gold, 
iliimina  lactis,  rivers  of  milk. 

Note.  —  This  is  strictly  a  genitive  of  source  (cf.  ex  aur5  factum,  made  [out] 
of  gold,  §  244.  c), 

f.  A  limiting  genitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  noun  in  appo- 
sition (§  183):  as, — 

nomen  insaniae  (^/or  nomen  insania),  the  word  madness, 
oppidum  Antiochiae  {for  oppidum  Antiochia,  the  regular  form),  the  city 
ofAntioch.    [A  very  wide  use  of  this  genitive,  cf.  e.'\ 

g.  For  the  genitive  with  the  ablatives  causft,  ^^lXAa,  for  the  sake  of; 
ergo,  because  of;  and  the  indeclinable  Instar,  like;  also  with  pridi§, 
the  day  before;  po8tridi§,  the  day  after;  tenus,  as  far  aSy  see  § 
223.  e. 

h.  For  the  genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive,  see  §  298. 

3.  (lenitive  of  Quality. 

215.  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  Quality,  but  only 
when  the  quality  is  modified  by  an  adjective  :  as,  — 

vir  sunmiae  virtiitis,  a  man  of  the  highest  courage.     [But  not  vir  viritliia  ] 
magnae  est  deliberationis,  tt  is  an  affair  of  great  deliberation, 
magni  formica  laboris,  the  ant  [a  creature]  of  great  toil, 
ille  autem  sui  iudici  (Nep.  Att.  9),  but  he  [a  man]  of  independent  (his 
own)  judgment. 
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Note.  —  Compare  Ablative,  of  Quality  (}  251).  In  expressions  of  quality,  the 
genitive  or  the  ablative  may  often  be  used  indifferently :  as,  praestanti  prtl- 
dentift  vir,  a  man  of  surpassing  wisdom ;  m&ximi  animl  hoin5  (Cic),  a 
man  of  the  greatest  courage.  But  in  general  the  Genitive  is  thus  used  rather  of 
tssential^  the  Ablative  of  special  or  incidental  characteristics.  The  Genitive  of 
Quality  was  no  doubt  originally  subjective, 

a.  The  genitive  of  quality  is  found  in  the  adjective  phrases  §ius 
modi,  c^uB  modi  (equivalent  to  t£lis,  such ;  qu&lis,  of  what  sort). 

b.  The  genitive  of  quality,  with  numerals,  is  used  to  define  meas- 
ures oilengthy  depth,  etc.  (Genitive  of  Measure)  :  as, — 

fossa  trium  pedum,  a  trench  of  three  feet  [in  depth], 
miirus  sedecim  pedum,  a  wall  of  sixteen  feet  [high]. 

r.  For  Genitives  of  Quality  used  to  express  indefinite  value,  see 
§  252.  a. 

4.   Partitive  Genitive. 

^^216.   Words  denoting  a  Part  are  followed  by  the  geni- 
tive of  the  Whole  to  which  the  part  belongs. 
a.  Partitive  words,  followed  by  the  genitive,  are  — 

1.  Nouns  or  Pronouns :  as, — 

pars  militum,  part  of  the. soldiers, 

quis  nostrum,  which  of  us  (of.  e,  below)  ? 

nihil  erat  reliqui,  there  zvas  nothing  left, 

2.  Numerals,  Comparatives,  Superlatives,  and  Pronominal  words 
like  alius,  etc. ;  as,  — 

alter  consulum,  one  of  the  [two]  consuls. 

unus  tribunSrum,  one  of  the  tribunes  (cf.  r,  below). 

pliirimum  totius  Galliae  equitatu  valet  (B.  G.  v.  4),  is  strongest  in  cavalry 

of  all  Gaul.  , 

octavus  sapientum  (Hor.),  the  eighth  wise  man  (eighth  of  the  wise  men). 
Hispan5rum  alii  vigilant  alii  student,  of  the  Spaniards  some  are  on  the 

watchy  others  are  eager. 
maior  fratrum,  the  elder  of  the  brothers, 
animalium  fortiora,  the  stronger  [of]  animals. 

3.  Neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns,  used  as  nouns :  as,  — 

tantum  spati,  so  much  [of]  space. 

aliquid  nummorum,  a  few  pence  (something  of  coins), 

id  loci  {or  locorum),  that  spot  of  ground. 

id  temporis,  at  that  time  (§  240.  b), 

plana  urbis,  the  level  parts  of  the  town, 

quid  novi,  what  news  (what  of  new)  ? 
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Remark.  —  The  genitive  of  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  is  rarely  used 
partitively.    Thus  — 

nihil  novi  (gen.),  nothing  new  ;  but 

nihil  memorabile  (nom.),  nothing  worth  mention.    [Not  nihil  memo- 
rabilia.] 

4.  Adverbs,  especially  of  Quantity  and  Place :  as,  — 

satis  pecuniae,  money  enough  (enough  of  money). 

parum  oti,  not  much  ease  (too  little  of  ease). 

inde  loci,  next  in  order  (thence  of  place). 

turn  temporis,  at  that  point  of  time  (then  of  time). 

eo  miseriarum  (Sail.),  to  that  [pitch]  of  misery, 

ubinam  gentium  sumus,  where  in  the  world  are  %ve  (where  of  nations)? 

b.  The  poets  and  later  writers  often  use  the  partitive  genitive  after 
adjectives,  instead  of  a  noun  in  its  proper  case :  as,  — 

sequimur  te  *sanct^  deorum  (^n.  iv.   576),  we  follow  thee,  O  holy  deity. 

[For  sancte  dens.] 
nigrae  lanarum  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48),  black  7uools,     [For  nigrae  lanae.] 
elect!  iuvenum  (Liv.  xxx.  9),  chosen  youths.     [For  elect!  iavenea.] 
cunctos  hominum  (Ov.),  all  men.     [For  canctoa  homines,  compare  e.'\ 

€.  Cardinal  numerals  regularly  take  the  Ablative  with  §  (ex)  or  d§ 
instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive.  So  also  quidam  commonly,  and 
other  words  occasionally :  as,  — 

unus  ex  tribiinis,  one  of  the  tribunes.     [But  also,  onus  tribondmm.] 

minumus  ex  illis  (Jug.  11),  the  youngest  of  them. 

medius  ex  tribus  (ib.),  the  middle  one  of  the  three, 

quidam  ex  militibus,  certain  of  the  soldiers. 

hominem  de  comitibus  meis,  a  man  of  my  companions. 

d,  Uterque,  both  (properly  each)^  and  quisque,  each^  with  Nouns 
are  used  as  adjectives  in  agreement,  but  with  Pronouns  always  take  a 
partitive  genitive :  as,  — 

uterque  consul,  both  the  consuls  ;  but,  uterque  nostrum,  both  of  us, 
unus  quisque  vostrum,  each  one  of  you. 

e.  Numbers  and  words  of  quantity  including  the  whole  of  any  thing, 
take  a  case  in  agreement,  and  not  the  partitive  genitive.  So  also  words 
denoting  a  part  when  only  that  part  is  thought  of.     Thus,  — 

nos  omnes,  all  of  us  (we  all).     [Not  omnes  nostrum.] 

quot  sunt  hostes,  how  many  of  the  enemy  are  there  ? 

cave  inimicos  qui  multi  sunt,  beware  of  your  enemies^  who  are  many, 

multi  milites,  many  of  the  soldiers. 

nemo  Romanus,  not  one  Roman. 
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5.   Objective  Genitive. 

The  Objective  Genitive  is  used  with  Nouns,  Adjectives, 
and  Verbs. 

217.  Nouns  of  action,  agency,  and  feeling  govern  the 
genitive  of  the  object :  as,  — 

desiderium  otT,  longing  for  rest 
vacatio  muneris,  relief  from  duly. 
gratia  benefici,  gratitude  for  kindness. 
fuga  niaI5rum,  refuge  from  disaster. 
precatio  deSrum,  prayer  to  the  gods, 
contenti5  honorum,  struggle  for  office. 
opini5  virtutis,  reputation  for  valor. 

Note. — This  usage  is  an  extension  of  the  idea  oi  belonging  to  (Possessive  Gen- 
itive). Thus  in  the  phrase  odium  Caesaris,  hate  of  Ccesar,  the  hate  in  a  passive 
sense  belongs  to  Caesar,  as  odium,  though  in  its  active  sense  he  is  the  object  of  it, 
as  hate  (cf.  §  213.  note).  Hence  the  expression  of  suphndeas  often  varies;  see  a 
and  c^  below. 

a.  The  objective  genitive  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  possessive  or 
other  derivative  adjective  (see  §  197.  a.  2)  :  as,  — 

mea  invidia,  my  unpopularity  (the  dislike  of  which  I  am  the  object), 
meus  laudator,  my  eulogist  (one  who  praises  me), 
caedes  Clodiana  (Cic),  the  murder  of  Clodius  (the  Clodian  murder^), 
metus  hostilis  (Jug.  ^i)^fear  of  the  enemy  (hostile  fear). 

Note. — These  possessives  really  represent  possessive  genitives  (see  note  above). 

b.  Rarely  the  objective  genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  already  limited 
by  another  genitive :  as,  — 

animi  multarum  rerum  percursio  (Tusc.  iv.  13),  the  mind^s  traversing  of 
many  things. 

c.  A  noun  with  a  preposition  is  often  used  instead  of  the  objective 

genitive:  as,— 

odium  in  Caesarem,  hate  of  Ccesar.     [Cf.  odium  Caesaris,  note  above.] 

merita  erga  me  (Cic),  services  to  me. 

auxilium  adversus  inimicOs  (id.),  help  against  enemies. 

impetus  in  me  (id.),  attack  on  me. 

excessus  e  vita  (id.),  departure  from  life.     [Also,  excessus  vitae,  Cic] 

Note.  —  So  also  in  late  writers  the  dative  of  reference  (cf.  }  226.  b) :  as,  — 
longo  bello  materia  (Tac.  H.  i.  89),  resources  for  a  long  war, 

II.  Genitive  with  Adjectives. 

218.  Adjectives  requiring  an  object  of  reference  govern 
the  objective  genitive. 

"^  As  we  say,  "  The  Nathan  murder." 
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These  are  called  Relative  Adjectives  (adiectfva  reldtlvd)  or  Trans- 
itive Adjectives,  and  include  the  following :  — 

^  tf.  Adjectives  denoting  desire^  knowledge^  memory ^  fulness^  power y 
sharing^  guilty  and  their  opposites :  as,  — 

avidus  laudis,  greedy  of  praise. 

fastidiosus  litterarum,  disdaining  letters. 

iuris  peritus,  skilled  in  law.     [So  also  the  ablative,  iore,  cf.  §  253.] 

sui  ohWtyx&y  forgetful  of  himself. 

rationis  et  orationis  expertes  (Oflf.  i.  16),  devoid  of  sense  and  speech, 

rei  militaris  imperitus,  unskilled  in  military  science, 

vostri  memor,  mindful  of  you. 

plenus  ^^€iy  full  of  good  faith. 

egenus  omnis  spei,  destitute  of  all  hope. 

potens  tempestatum,  having  sway  over  the  storms, 

impotens  irae,  ungovernable  in  anger, 

particeps  coniurationis,  sharing  in  the  conspiracy, 

afflnis  rei  cap! talis,  involved  in  a  capital  crime, 

insons  culpae,  innocent  of  guilt, 

b.  Verbals  in  -ax  (§  164.  /) ;  also  participles  in  -ns  when  used  as 
adjectives,  i.e,  to  denote  a  disposition  and  not  2i particular  act:  as, — 

iustum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  3),  a  man  just  and  stead- 

fast  to  his  purpose. 
circus  capax  populi  (Ov.),  a  circus  big  enot^h  to  hold  the  people, 
cibi  vimque  capacissimus  (Liv.),  a  very  great  eater  and  drinker  (very  able 

to  contain  food  and  wine), 
si  quem  tui  amantiorem  cognovisti  (Q.  Fr.  ix.  i),  if  you  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  any  one  more  fond  of  you. 
multitudo  insolens  belU  (B.  C.  ii.  36),  a  crowd  unused  to  war, 
sitiens  sanguinis,  thirsting  for  blood  (J.e.  habitually  bloodthirsty). 

Note  i.  —  Participles  in  -ns,  when  used  as  participles^  take  the  case  regularly 
governed  by  the  verb  to  which  they  belong :  as,  — 

Tiberius  sitiens  sanguinem  (Tac),  Tiberius  [then]  thirsting  for  blood. 

Note  2. — Occasionally  participial  forms  in  -ns  are  treated  as  participles  (see 
note  i)  even  when  they  express  a  disposition  or  character:  as,^ 

virtus  quam  alii  ipsam  temperantiam  dicunt  esse,  alii  obtemperantem  tem- 
perantiae  praeceptis  et  earn  subsequentem  (Tusc.  iv.  13,  30),  observant 
of  the  teachings  of  temperance  and  obedient  to  her, 

c.  The  poets  and  later  writers  use  the  genitive  with  almost  any 
adjective,  to  denote  that  with  reference  to  which  the  quality  exists 
{Genitive  of  Specification)  :  as,  — 

callidus  rei  militaris  (Tac.  H.  ii.  31),  skilled  in  soldiership, 

pauper  aquae  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  30.  11),  scant  of  water, 

notus  animi  paterni  (id.  ii.  2.  (i)^  famed  for  a  paternal  spirit 
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fessi  rerum  (iEn.  i.  178),  weary  of  toil, 

integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus  (Hor.),  upright  in  lifcy  and  unstained  by 
guilt. 

Note  i.  —  For  the  Ablative  of  Specification,  the  prose  construction,  see  \  253. 

Note  2. — The  Genitive  of  Specification  is  only  an  extension  of  the  construc- 
tion* with  relative  adjectives.  Thus  callidns  denotes  knowledge;  pauper,  want; 
ptlriis,  innocence  ;  and  so  these  words  in  a  manner  belong  to  the  classes  under  a. 

Remark.  —  Adjectives  of  feeling  are  followed  by  the  apparent  genitive  anixni 
(really  locative,  cf.  \  223.  c)\  as,— 

aeger  animi,  sick  at  heart, 
confiisus  animi,  disturbed  in  spirit. 
So  by  imitation  — 

sanus  mentis  et  animi  (Plaut.  Trin.  454),  sound  in  mind  and  heart, 
audax  ingenii  (late),  bold  in  disposition, 

d.  For  adjectives  of  likeness^  etc.,  with  the  genitive,  apparently  ob- 
jective, see  §  234.  d, 

III.  Genitive  with  Verbs. 

The  Objective  Genitive  is  used  with  some  verbs. 

1.  Hemembering  and  Forgetting. 

219.  Verbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting  take  the 
Genitive  of  the  object  when  they  are  used  of  a  continued 
state  of  mindy  but  the  Accusative  when  used  of  a  single 
act:  as, — 

1.  Genitive:  — 

recordans  superioris  transmissionis  (Att.  iv.  17),  remembering  your  former 

crossing. 
animiis  meminit  praeteritoram  (Div.  i.  30),  the  soul  remembers  the  past. 
venit  mihi  in  mentem  illiaa  diei,  /  bethink  me  of  that  day  (it  comes  into 

my  mind  of  that  day), 
obliviscere  caedis  atque  incendidrum  (Cat.  i.  3),  turn  your  mind  from 

slaughter  and  conflagrations. 
nee  unquam  obliviscar  illioa  noctis  (Plane.  42,  loi),  and  I  shall  never  for- 

get  that  night, 

2.  Accusative:  — 

totam  causam  oblitus  est  (Brut.  60),  he  forgot  the  whole  case, 

pueritiae  memoriam  recordari  (Arch.  \)^to  recall  the  memory  of  childhood. 

a.  The  Accusative  is  almost  always  used  of  a  person  or  thing  re- 
membered by  an  eye-witness :  as,  — 

memineram  PauUum  (Lsel.  2),  I  remembered  Paulus. 

b,  Recordor,  recollect^  recall^  denotes  a  single  act  and  is  therefore 
almost  always  followed  by  the  Accusative :  as,  — 
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recordare  consensum  ilium  theatri  (Phil.  i.  30),  recall  that  unanimous 

agreement  of  the  [audience  in  thej  theatre. 

recordamini  omnis  civilis  dissenaidnes  (Cat.  iii.  24),  recall  all  the  civil 
wars, 

c.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  a 
genitive  of  the  thing ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  neuter  pronoun,  which  is 
put  in  the  accusative  (cf.  §  238.  b), 

Catilina  admonebat  alium  egeatatia,  alium  cupiditatis  suae  (Sail.  Cat. 

21),  Catiline  reminded  one  of  his  poverty ,  another  of  his  cupidity. 
iinum  illud  monere  te  possum,  I  can  remind  you  of  this  one  thin^. 

So  admoned,  commoneo,   commonefacid,   commoneflo.     Bat 

moneo  with  the  genitive  is  found  only  in  late  writers  (cf.  §  238.  b* 

note). 

Note.  —  All  these  verbs  often  take  d§  with  the  ablative,  and  the  accusative  of 
nouns  as  well  as  of  pronouns  is  sometimes  used  with  them :  as, — 

saepius  te  admoneo  de  ayngrapha  Sittiana  (Fam.  viii.  14),  /  remind  you 

again  and  again  of  the  bond  of  Sittius. 
officium  vestrum  ut  vos  malo  cSgatis  commonerier  (Plant.  Ps.  150),  to  be 

reminded  of  your  duty, 

2.   Charge  and  Penalty. 
220.  Verbs  of  "Accusing,  Condemning,  and  Acquitting, 
take  the  genitive  of  the  charge  ox  penalty  :  as,  — 

arguit  me  furti,  he  accuses  me  of  theft. 

pecalattis  damnatus   (pecuniae  publicae   damnatus)    (Flac.    18),  con-' 

demned for  embezzlement. 
video  non  te  absolutum  esse  improbitatis,  sed  illos  damnatos  esse  caedis 

(Verr.  ii.  28),  /  see,  not  that  you  were  acquitted  of  outrage^  but  that  they 

were  condemned  for  homicide. 

a.  Peculiar  genitives,  under  this  construction,  are  — 

capitis,  as  in  damnare  capitis,  to  sentence  to  death. 

maieatatis  [laesae],  treason  (crime  against  the  dignity  of  the  State). 

repetandarum  [rerum],  extortion  (lit.  of  an  action  for  claiming  back  money 

wrongfully  taken), 
voti,  in  damnatus  or  reus  voti,  bound  [to  the  payment]  of  one's  vow;  i.e. 

successful  in  one's  effort. 
pectiniae  (damnare,  iiidicare,  see  note  under  3,  below). 
dupli,  etc.,  as  in  diipli  condemnare,  condemn  to  pay  twofold, 

b.  Other  constructions  for  the  charge  or  penalty  are  — 

I.  The  ablative  of  price:  regularly  of  a  definite  amount  of  fine,  and 
often  of  indefinite  penalties  (cf.  §  252.  note)  :  as, — 

Frusinates  tertia  parte  agri  damnati  (Liv.  x.  t),  the  people  0/  Frusino  con- 
demned [to  forfeit]  a  third  part  of  their  land. 
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vitia  autem  hominum  atque  fraudes  damnis  ign5miniis  vinculis  verbe- 
ribus  exsiliis  morte  daranantur  (De  Or.  i.  43),  but  the  vices  and  crimes 
of  men  are  punished  with  JineSy  dishonor ^  chains,  scourging,  exile,  death. 

2.  The  ablative  with  dS,  or  the  accusative  with  inter,  in  idiomatic 
expressions:  as, — 

de  alea,  for  gambling, 

de  zmh\iVi,for  bribery, 

inter  sicarios,  as  an  assassin  (among  the  assassins). 

de  vi  et  maiestatis  damnati  (Phil.  1,9,  21),  convictedof  assault  and  treason. 

3.  The  accusative  with  ad  or  in  to  express  the  penalty  (Jate):  as,— 

ad  mortem  (Tac),  to  death,  ad  (in)  metalla,  to  the  mines. 

Note. — The  origin  of  these  genitive  constructions  is  pointed  at  by  pecuniae 
damn&re  (Aul.  Gell.  xx.  i,  38),  to  condemn  to  pay  money ^  in  a  case  of  injury  to  the 
person ;  quantae  pecuniae  iddic&tl  essent  (id.  xx.  i,  47) ,  how  much  money 
they  were  adjudged  to  pay,  in  a  mere  suit  for  debt ;  conf essi  aerls  3rC  dSbitI 
itldic&ti  (ibid.),  adjudged  to  owe  an  admitted  sum  due.  These  expressions  show 
that  the  genitive  of  the  penalty  comes  from  the  use  of  the  genitive  of  value  to  express 
a  sum  of  money  due  either  as  a  debt  or  as  a  fine.  Since  in  early  civilizations  all 
offences  could  be  compounded  by  the  payment  of  fines,  the  genitive  came  to  be 
used  of  other  punishments,  not  pecuniary.  From  this  to  the  genitive  of  the 
actual  crime  is  an  easy  transition,  inasmuch  as  there  is  always  a  confusion  between 
crime  and  penalty  (ct  Eng, gui/ty  0/ death), 

3.   Verbs  of  Feeling.     . 

221.  Many  verbs  of  Feeling  take  the  genitive  of  the 
object  which  excites  the  feeling.     Thus  — 

a.  Verbs  of  pity,  as  misereor  and  miserSsco,  are  followed  by  the 
genitive:  as, — 

miserescite  regis  (JEn.  viii.  573), ///^  the  king. 

miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis  (id.  ii.  144), ///^  «  soul  that  endures  un- 
worthy things. 
But  miseror,  commiseror;  bewail,  take  the  accusative :  as,  — 

communem  condicionem  niiserari  (Mur.  27,  55),  bewail  the  common  lot. 

b.  The  impersonals  miseret,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet  (or 
pertaesum  est),  take  the  Genitive  of  the  cause  of  the  feeling  ?ind  the 
Accusative  of  the  person  affected:  as,  — 

hos  homines  mfamiae  suae  neque  pudet  neque  taedet  (Verr.  i.  12),  these 

men  are  neither  ashamed  nor  weary  of  their  dishonor,   [Cf.  it  repenteth 

him  of  the  evil,'] 
me  quidem  miseret  parietum  ipsorum  (Phil.  ii.  7%),  for  my  part  I  pity  the 

very  walls. 
me  civitatis  momm  piget  taedetque  (Sail.  Jug.  4),  I  am  sick  and  disgusted 

with  the  ways  of  the  state, 
deoemviroram  vSa  pertaesum  est  (Liv.  iii.  67),  you  became  tired  of  the 

decemvirs. 
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c.  An  infinitive,  a  clause,  or  the  accusative  (possibly  nominative)  of 
a  neuter  pronoun  may  be  used  with  these  impersonal  verbs  (except 
miseret)  instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  noun :  as,  — 

me  paenitet  haec  f ecisse,  /  repent  of  having  done  (his. 

nihil  quod  paenitere  possit  (Cic),  nothing  that  may  cause  repentance, 

d.  Miseret,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used  personally  with  a  neuter  pro- 
noun as  subject :  as,  — 

noni^  te  liaec  pudent  (Ter.  Ad.),  do  not  these  things  shame  you  P 

4.  Interest  and  Refert. 
222.   The  impersonals  interest  and  r§fert  take  the  geni- 
tive of  the  person  (rarely  of  the  thing)  affected  :  as,  — 

Clodi  intererat  Milonem  perire  (Mil.  21),  //  was  the  interest  of  Clodius 

that  Milo  should  die. 
faciundum  esse  aliquid  quod  illorum  magis  quam  sua  retulisse  videretur 

(Jug.  in),  that  something  must  he  done  which  seemed  to  be  more  for 

their  interest  than  his  own, 
video  enira  quid  mea  intersit,  quid  utriusque  nostrum  (Fam.vii.23),y^r  1 

see  what  is  for  my  good  and  for  the  good  of  us  both. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  a  substantive  clause. 

a.  Instead  of  the  Genitive  of  a  Personal  Pronoun  the  corresponding 
Possessive  is  used  in  the  ablative  singular  feminine  after  interest  or 
rSfert:  as, —  • 

quid  tua  id  refert?   magni  (Ter.  Ph.  723),  how  does  that  concern  you? 

much,     [See  also  the  last  two  examples  above.] 
vehementer  intererat  vestra  qui  patres  estis  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  13),  it  would  be 

very  much  to  your  advantage,  you  who  are  fathers, 

b.  The  accusative  with  ad  is  used  with  interest  and  rgfert  to  ex- 
press the  thing  with  reference  to  which  one  is  interested :  as,  — 

magnl  ad  honorem  nostrum  interest  (Fam.  xvi.  i),  it  is  of  great  consequence 

to  our  honor. 
refert  etiam  ad  fructiis  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  16),  it  makes  a  difference  as  to  the 

crop. 

Note.  —  Very  rarely  the  Person  is  expressed  by  drd  and  the  Accusative,  or 
(with  refert)  by  the  Dative  (probably  a  popular  corruption)  :  as, — 

quid  id  ad  me  aut  ad  meam  rem  refert  (Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  3,  44),  what  dif 

ference  does  that  make  to  me  or  to  my  interests  ? 
quid  referat  intra  naturae  fines  viventi  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  1. 49),  what  difference 

does  it  make  to  me  who  live  within  the  limits  of  natural  desire? 
So,  nil  referre  dedecori  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  65),  that  it  makes  no  difference  as 

to  the  disgrace. 
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5.  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  "Want. 

223.   Some  verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want  govern  the  geni- 
tive :  as,  — 

quid  est  quod  defensionis  indigeat?  (Rose.  Am.  12),  what  is  there  thai 

needs  defence  ? 
satagit  renim  suarum,  he  has  his  hands  full  with  his  own  affairs. 

Note.  —  But  verbs  of  plenty  and  want  more  commonly  take  the  ablative  (see 
{$  243.  a,  248.  r.),  except  egreO,  indigreO,  satagrO. 

6.   Other  Verbs. 

a.  The  genitive  sometimes  follows  potior,  get  possession  of;  as 
always  in  the  phrase  potirl  rSrum,  to  be  master  of  affairs.    Thus, — 

illius  regni  potiri  (Fam.  i.  7,  5),  to  become  master  of  that  kingdom, 
Cleanthes  solem  dominan  et  rerom  potiri  putat  (Ac.  ii.  4I9  126),  Cleanthes 
thinks  the  sun  holds  sway  and  is  lord  of  the  universe. 

But  potior  usually  takes  the  ablative  (see  §  249). 

b.  Some  other  verbs  rarely  take  the  Genitive :  — 

1.  By  analogy  with  those  mentioned  in  §  221 :  as,  — 

neque  huius  sis  veritus  feminae  primariae  (Ter.  Ph.  971},  and  you  had 
no  respect  for  this  highborn  lady, 

2.  As  akin  to  adjectives  which  take  the  genitive :  as,— 

fastidit  mei  (Plaut.  Aul.  243),  he  disdains  me,     [Cf.  fastidioBUS.] 
studet  tui  (quoted  N.  D.  iii.  29),  he  is  zealous  for  you,    [Cf.  stadidsos.] 

3.  In  imitation  of  the  Greek :  as,  — 

iiistitiaene  prius  mirer,  belline  laborum  {Ma,  xi.  126),  shall  I  rather 

admire  [his]  justice  or  his  toils  in  war  ? 
neque  ille  sepositi  ciceris  nee  longae  invldit  avenae  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6.  84), 

nor  does  he  grudge  his  garnered peaSy  ete.    [But  ef.  invidus,  parens.] 
abstineto  irarum   (Hor.  Od.  iii.  27.  69),  refrain  from  wrath  (but   cf. 

§§  223,  243./.  Rem.), 
laborum  decipitur  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  13.  38),  he  is  beguiled  of  his  woes. 
nee  sermonis  fallebat  (Plaut.  Ep.  240),  nor  did  I  miss  the  conversation, 
me  laborum  levas  (Plaut.  Rud.  2^'j')tyou  relieve  me  of  my  troubles, 

c.  The  apparent  Genitive  animf  (really  Locative)  is  used  with  a 
few  verbs  of  feeling  and  the  like  (cf.  §  218.  ^.  Rem.)  :  as,  — 

Antipho  me  excruciat  animi  (Ter.  Ph.  187),  Antipho  tortures  my  mind 

(me  in  my  mind). 
animi  pendeo  (PI.  Mere.  127),  I  am  in  suspense. 
me  animi  fallit  (Lucr.  i.  922),  my  mind  deceives  me. 
So,  by  analogy,  desipiebam  mentis  (PI.  Epid.  140),  I  was  out  of  my  head. 
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IV.  Peculiar  Genitives. 

d.  A  genitive  occurs  rarely  in  Exclamations,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  (^Genitive  of  Exclamation)  :  as,  — 

di  immortales,  mercimoni  lepidi  (Plaut.  Most,  ^g^),  good  heavens  !  what  a 

charming  bargain, 
foederis  heu  taciti  (Prop.  iv.  7.  23),  alas  for  the  unspoken  agreement. 

e.  The  genitive  is  often  used  with  the  ablatives  causS,!  gr&ti£,y^ 
the  sake  of  \  erg5,  because  of;  and  the  indeclinable  Instar,  like;  also 
with  pridig,  the  day  before;  postridiS,  the  day  after;  tenius,  as  far 
as:  as, — 

honoris  causa,  with  due  respect  (for  the  sake  of  honor). 

verb!  gratia,  yZ^r  example, 

eius  legis  ergo,  on  account  of  this  law, 

equus  instar  montis  (^n.  ii.  15),  a  horse  like  (the  image  oQ  a  mountain, 

laterum  tenus  (^n.  x.  210),  as  far  as  the  sides. 

Note  i.  —  Of  these  the  genitive  with  causft  is  like  that  in  n5men  insftniae 
({  214./).    The  others  are  of  various  origin. 

Note  2.  —  In  prose  of  the  Republican  Period  pridle  and  postrldiS  are  thus 
used  only  in  the  expressions  pridlS  (postrldie)  eius  dlei,  the  day  before  {after) 
that  (cf.  the  eve^  the  morrow  of  that  day) ,  Tacitus  uses  the  construction  with  other 
words :  as,  postridle  Insldi&rum,  the  day  after  the  plot.  For  the  accusative,  see 
§  261.  a.    Tenus  takes  also  the  ablative  (§  260.  e), 

II.- DATIVE. 

Note. — The  Dative  seems  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  Locative  (cf.  oXhoi^cU  home^ 
with  oiKtf^  to  a  house),  and  must  have  had  the  primary  meaning  of  to  or  towards. 
But  this  local  meaning  appears  in  Latin  only  in  the  poets  (}  225.  b,  3)  and  in 
some  adverbial  forms  (as  eO,  1115,  thither,  ct  §  148.  note,  7), 

In  Latin  the  Dative  has  two  classes  of  derived  meanings :  — 

1.  The  Dative  denotes  an  object  not  as  caused  by  the  action,  or  directly 
affected  by  it  (like  the  Accusative),  but  as  reciprocally  sharing  in  the  action  or 
receiving  it  consciously  or  actively.  Thus  in  dedit  puerS  librum,  he  gave  the 
boy  a  book,  or  fScit  mihl  initlriain,  he  did  me  a  wrong,  there  is  an  idea  of  the 
boy  receiving  the  book,  and  of  my  feeling  the  wrong.  Hence  expressions  denoting 
persons  or  things  with  personal  attributes  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  dative  than 
those  denoting  mere  things.2    See  examples  under  §  224. 

This  difference  between  the  Accusative  and  the  Dative  {i.e,  between  the  Direct 
and  the  Indirect  Object)  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  implied  in  the  verb  or 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Hence  verbs  of  similar  meaning  (to  an  English 
mind)  often  differ  in  the  case  of  their  object  (see  §  227.  a  and  b), 

2,  The  Dative  is  used  to  express  the  purpose  of  an  action  or  that  for  which  it 
serves  (see  §  233),  This  construction  is  especially  used  with  abstract  expressions,  or 
those  implying  an  action. 

1  Compare  the  English  y&r  his  sake,  on  my  account, 

s  So  in  Spanish  the  dative  is  used  whenever  o. person  is  the  object  of  an  action; 
vo  veo  cd  hombre,  /  see  [to]  the  moM 
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These  two  classes  of  Datives  approach  each  other  in  some  cases  and  are 
occasionally  confounded,  as  in  §  234  (cf.  especially  §  234.  b). 

The  uses  of  the  Dative,  arranged  practically,  are  the  following :  — 

I.  As  Indirect  Object  f  i.  With  Transitives  (}  225). 

(  2. 


(general  use)  :  (  2.  With  Intransitives  (§}  226-28,  230). 

1.  Of  Possession  (with  esse)  (§  231). 

2.  Of  Agency  (with  Gerundive)  (}  232). 

3.  Of  Purpose  or  End  (predicate  use)  ({  233). 

4.  Of  Fitness,  etc.  (with  Adjectives)  ($  234). 

5.  Of  Reference  {dafivus  commodt)  (§§  235,  236). 


2.  Special  or  Idiomatic 
Uses: 


224.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  object  indirectly  affected 
by  an  action. 

This  is  called  the  Indirect  Object  (§  177).  It  is  usually  denoted  in 
English  by  the  Objective  with  to  ox  for.    Thus,  — 

dat  librum  puero,  he  gives  a  book  to  the  boy, 

cedite  tempori,  yield  to  the  occasion. 

provincia  Ciceroni  obtigit,  the  province  fell  by  lot  to  Cicero, 

inimicis  non  credimus,  we  do  not  trust  [to]  our  enemies, 

civitatis  saluti  consulite,  consult  for  the  safety  of  the  State, 

sic  mihi  videtur,  so  it  seems  to  me, 

indicavit  mihi  Pansa,  Pansa  has  made  known  to  me, 

hoc  tibi  spondeo,  /promise  [to]  you  this, 

1.  Indirect  Object  vrith  Transitives. 

225.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  with  the  Accu- 
sative of  the  Direct  may  be  used  with  any  transitive  verb 
whose  meaning  allows  (see  §  177)  :  as, — 

do  tibi  librum,  /give  you  a  book. 

illud  tibi  affirmo  (Fam.  i.  ']'),this  I  assure  you. 

coromendo  tibi  eius  omnia  negotia  (Fam.  i.  i),  I  put  all  his  affairs  in 

your  hands. 
dabis  profecto  misericordiae  quod  iracundiae  negavisti  (id.  14),  ^^w  will 

surely  grant  to  mercy  what  you  refused  to  wrath. 
litteras  a  te  mihi  stator  tuus  reddidit  (Fam.  i.  17),  delivered  to  me  a  letter, 

a.  Many  verbs  have  both  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  use  (§  177. 
note).  These  take  either  the  Accusative  with  the  Dative,  or  the 
Dative  alone:  as, — 

hanc  pecuniam  tibi  credo,  /  trust  this  money  to  you,     [Transitive.] 
in  hac  re  tibi  credo,  I  trust  you  in  this,     [Intransitive.] 

b.  Certain  verbs  implying  motion  vary  in  their  construction  between 
the  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  and  the  Accusative  of  the  End  01 
Motion  (§  258.  b).    Thus 
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1.  Some  verbs  take  the  Accusative  (with  or  without  a  preposition) 
instead  of  the  Indirect  Object,  when  the  idea  of  Motion  prevails 
(§  258)  :  as,  — 

litteras  quas  ad  Pompeium  scrips!  (Att.  iii.  9),  the  letter  which  I  have  writ- 

ten  [and  sent]  to  Pompey,     [Cf.  non  quo  haberem  quod  tibi  scriberem 

(Att.  iv.  4),  not  that  I  had  anything  to  write  to  you."] 
litterae  extemplo  Romam  scriptae  (Liv.  xli.  16),  dt  letter  was  immediately 

written  [and  sent]  to  Rome, 
hostes  in  fugam  dat  (B.  G.-v.  51),  he  puts  the  enemy  to  flight.     [Cf.  ut  me 

'    dem  fugae  (Att.  viii.  23),  to  take  to  flight,"] 
cur  saepius  ad  me  litteras  dedisses  (Fam.  iv.  4),  why  you  had  several  times 

written  letters  [addressed]  to  me, 
nullas  eis  praeterquam  ad  te  et  ad  Brntum  dedi  litteras  (id.  iii.  7),  I  have 

given  to  them  (the  messengers)  no  letters  except  (addressed)  to  you,  etc. 
omnes  rem  ad  Pompeium  deferri  volunt  (id.  i.  i),  all  wish  the  matter  to 

be  put  in  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
an  iterum  si  reddat  in  arma  (^n.  x.  684),  or  should  throw  himself  again 

into  the  fight  (only  poetic). 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  many  verbs  usually  followed  by  the  Accusative 
with  ad  or  in,  take  the  Dative  when  the  idea  of  motion  is  merged  in 
some  other  idea :  as,  — 

nee  quicquam  quod  non  mihi  Caesar  detulerit  (Fam.  iv.  13),  and  nothing 

which  Casar  did  not  communicate  to  me, 
mihi  litteras  mlttere  (Fam.  vii.  12),  to  send  me  a  letter, 
eum  librum  tibi  misi  (id.  vii.  19),  I  sent  you  that  book, 
Catonem  tuum  mihi  mitte  (id.  vii.  24),  send  me  your  Cato, 
cures  ut  mihi  vehantur  (id.  viii.  4,  end),  take  care  that  they  be  conveyed  to  me, 
cum  alius  alii  subsidium  ferrent  (B.  G.  ii.  26),  while  one  lent  aid  to  another, 
quibus  (copiis  rex  Deiotarus)  imperatdribns  nostris  auxilia  mitteret  (Deiot 

8,  22),  with  which  (troops)  king  D.  might  send  reinforcements  to  our 

generals, 

3.  In  poetry  the  End  of  Motion  is  often  expressed  by  the  dative 
(see  §  258.  note  i). 

c.  For  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the  Accusative  of  the  thing  after 
verbs  oi  threatening  and  the  like,  see  §  227./ 

d.  Certain  verbs  may  take  either  the  Dative  of  the  person  and  the 
Accusative  of  the  thing,  or  (in  a  different  sense)  the  Accusative  of  the 
person  and  the  Ablative  of  the  thing :  as,  — 

donat  cordnas  siiis,  ke presents  wreaths  to  his  men;  or, 

donat  stLOS  coronis,  ke  presents  his  men  with  wreaths, 

vincula  exuere  sibi  (Ov.  M.  vii.  772),  to  shake  off  the  leash  (from  himself). 

omnes  armis  exuit  (B.  G.  v.  51),  he  stripped  them  all  of  their  arms, 

aram  sanguine  adspergere  (N.  D.  iii.  36),  to  sprinkle  the  altar  with  blooa. 

&rae  sanguinem  adspergere,  to  sprinkle  blood  upon  the  altar. 
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Such  are  d5n5,  imperti5,  indu5,  exuo,  adsperg5,  Insperg5, 
oircamd5,  oircumfund5,  prohibeO,  interclud5,  and  in  poetry 
acclng5,  implied,  and  similar  verbs. 

Note  z. — InterdIcO,yS^^i<i^  takes  either  (i)  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the 
accusatlTe  of  the  thing,  or  (2)  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing: 
as,— 

interdixit  histrionibus  scaenam  (Suet  Dom.  7),  he  forbade  the  actors  [to 
appear  on]  the  stage  (he  prohibited  the  stage  to  the  actors).  [Cf.  in- 
terdictum  est  mare  AntiatI  popolo  (Liv.  viii.  14), /i^  sea  was  forbidden 
to  the  people  of  Antiutn,  ] 

feminis  (dat.)  purpurae  usu  interdicemns  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7),  shall  we  forbid 
Vfomen  the  wearing  of  purple? 

aqua  et  igni  alicoi  interdicere,  to  forbid  the  use  of  fire  and  water. 

Note  2. — The  Dative  with  the  Accusative  is  used  in  poetry  with  many  verbs 
ot  preventing,  protecting,  and  the  like,  which  usually  take  the  Accusative  and  Abla- 
tive. IntercltldO  and  arceO  sometimes  take  the  Dative  and  Accusative,  even  in 
prose:  as,— 

hisce  omnis  aditiis  ad  Sallam  intercludere  (Rose.  Am.  38,  \\6)l  to  shut 
these  men  off  from  all  access  to  Sulla  (close  to  them  every  approach). 

[Cf.  uti  fromentd  commeatuque  Caesarem  intercluderet  (B.  G.  L  48) 

tc  shut  Casar  off  from  grain  and  supplies^ 
hone  (oestrum)  arcebis  pecoii  (Georg.  iii.  i$^)tyou  shaU  keep  this  away 

from  the  flock.    [Cf.  illam  arcnit  Gallia  (Phil  v.  13),  he  excluded  him 

from  GaiiL\ 
sSIstitiiim  pecoxl  defendite  (Ed.  vii  47),  keep  the  summer  heat  from  the 

/lock, 

e.  Verbs  which  in  the  active  voice  take  the  accusative  and  dative 
retain  the  dative  when  used  in  the  passive :  as,  — 

haec  nSbis  niintiantur,  these  things  are  told  us.     [Active :  haeo  [quidam] 

nobSs  nontiai.] 
CrasaS  di  vitiae  non  invidentur,  Crassus  is  not  envied  for  his  wealth,  [Active : 

Crasso  divitias  n5n  invidet.] 
decem  talenta  oppidams  imperantur,  ten  talents  are  exacted  cf  the  townS" 

people,    [Active :  imperat  oppidania  decem  talenta.] 

2.  Indirect  Object  "with  Intransitives. 

226.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  may  be  used 
with  any  Intransitive  verb  whose  meaning  allows :  as,  — 

cedant  arma  togae  (Phil.  i.  8),  let  arms  give  place  to  the  gown. 

Caesaii  respondet,  ke  replies  to  Casar, 

Caesari  respondetur,  Casar  is  replied  to  (see  §  230). 

credimos  nantio,  we  believe  the  messenger, 

nnntic  creditur,  the  messenger  is  believed. 
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respond!  maximis  criminibus  (PhiL  i.  14),  /  have  answered  the  heaviest 

charges, 
ut  ita  cuique  eveniat  (id.  46),  that  it  may  so  turn  out  to  each. 

Note  i,  —  Intransitive  verbs  have  no  Direct  Object.     The  Indirect  Object, 
therefore,  in  these  cases  stands  alone  (but  cC  ^  225.  a). 
{  Note  2.  —  CQdd,  yield,  sometimes  takes  the  Ablative  of  the  thing  along  with 

\he  Dative  of  the  person  :  as, — 

cedere  alicui  possessione  hortorum  (Mil.  27,  75),  to  give  up  to  one  the 
'^    V  possession  of  a  garden, 

x^     ^\       a.  Many  phrases  consisting  of  a  noun  with  the  copula  sum  or 
:*  -     va  copulative  verb  are  equivalent  to  an  intransitive  verb  and  take  a  kind 
/^   ^  of  indirect  object  (cf.  §  235)  :  as,  — 

^N^J.       auctor  esse  alicui,  to  advise  or  instigate  one^cf.  persu:&deo). 
X    X  ^    quis  huic  rel  testis  est  (Quinc.  Ii),  who  testifies  (is  witness)  to  this  fact? 

^  -^  ;  is  finis  populationibus  fuit  (Liv.  ii.  30),  this  put  an  end  to  the  raids. 

<^     ^       b.  The  dative  is  sometimes  used  without  a  copulative  verb  in  a  sense 
approaching  that  of  the  genitive  (cf.  §§  227.  dy  235.  cl)\  as, — 

legatus  Caesari,  a  iieutenant  to  Ccesar  (1.^.  a  man  assigned  to  Caesar), 
hires  fratri  suo,  his  brother^s  heir  (heir  to  his  brother), 
ministri  sceleribus,  agents  of  crime. 

Note.  —  The  cases  in  a  and  b  differ  from  the  constructions  of  \  227.  note  2, 
and  (  235  in  that  the  dative  is  more  closely  connected  in  idea  with  some  single  word 
to  which  it  serves  as  an  indirect  object. 

3.  Dative  "with  Special  Verbs. 

Many  verbs  of  apparently  transitive  meaning  in  English  correspond 
to  verbs  intransitive  in  Latin.    Thus :  — 

227.  Most  verbs  signifying  to  favory  helpy  please^  trusty 
and  their  contraries ;  also  to  believe^  persuadcy  commandy 
vbeyy  servcy  resist,  envyy  threaten,  pardon,  and  spare}  take 
the  dative :  as.  — 

cur  mibi  invides,  why  do  you  envy  me? 
mihi  parcit  atque  ignoscit,  he  spares  and  pardons  me, 
ignosce  patriS  dolori  (Liv,  iii.  48),  excuse  a  father's  grief  , 
sontibus  opitulari  poteram  (Fam.  iv.  13),  I  was  able  to  help  the  guilty » 
non  omnibus  servio  (id.  xvi.  13),  I  am  not  a  servant  to  every  man, 
cum  ceteris  turn  mihi  ipsi  displiceo  (id.  iv.  it,),  I  dissatisfy  other  people 
and  myself  too, 

1  These  include,  among  others,  the  following:  adverser,  crSdO,  faveO, 
fld5,  IgrnSscO,  imperS,  invideS,  Irascor,  stlscense5,  resistO,  noce5, 
parc5,  pareO,  placed,  serviO.  studed,  su&deO  (persu&deO).  temperS, 
(obtemperQ),  dict5  audiens  sum. 


{ 
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non  parcam  operae  (id.  xvi.  13),  IvfiU  spare  no  pains, 

sic  mihi  persuasi  (Cat.  M.  21),  j<?  I  have  persuaded  myself , 

mihi  Fabius  ignoscere  debebit  si  minus  eius  famae  parcere  videbor  quam 

ante  consului  (TuU.  3),  Fabius  will  have  to  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to 

spare  his  reputation  less  than^  etc. 
hole  legioiu  Caesar  confidebat  maxime  (B.  G.  i.  40),  in  this  legion  Casar 

trusted  most. 

Note  i. — In  these  verbs  the  Latin  retains  an  original  intransitive  meaning. 
Thus :  invidSre,  to  emy^  was  originally  to  look  askance  at  one  ;  servire  is  to  be  a 
slave  to;  SU&dSre  is  to  make  a  thing  pleasant  (sweet)  to  one. 

Note  2. — Some  common  phrases  regularly  take  the  dative  precisely  like 
verbs  of  similar  meaning.    Such  are  — 

praesto  esse,  be  on  hand  (cf.  adesse). 

morem  gerere,  Humor  (cf.  morigerari). 

gratum  facere,  do  a  favor  (cf.  gratificari). 

dicto  audiens  esse,  be  obedient  (cf.  oboed&e). 

cui  fidem  habebat  (B.C.  i.  19),  in  whom  he  had  confidence  (cf.  c5nfidebat). 

So  also  many  phrases  where  no  corresponding  verb  exists.    Such  are— 

bene  (male,  pulchre,  aegre,  etc.)  esse,  to  be  well  (Jll^  etc.)  off* 

iniuriam  facere,  do  injustice  to. 

diem  dicere,  bring  to  trial  (name  a  day  for,  etc.). 

agere  gratias,  to  express  one's  thanks, 

habere  gratiam,  to  feel  thankfuL 

referre  gratiam,  to  repay  a  favor, 

opus  esse,  be  necessary, 

damnum  dare,  inflict  an  injury, 

acceptum  (expensum)  ferre  (esse),  to  credit  (charge) 

honorem  habere,  to  pay  honor  to, 

a.  Some  verbs  apparently  of  the  same  meanings  take  the  Accusative. 
Such    are    iuvo,    adiuvo,  heipi    laedo,  injure  \   iube5,   order ; 

M&ciOt /ail;  dSiectS,  please.     Thus, — 

hic  pulvis  ocalum  meum  laedit,  this  dust  hurts  my  eye,    [Cf.  mnlta  oculis 
nocent,  many  things  are  injurious  to  the  eyes."] 

b.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  intransi- 
tively with  the  Dative  without  perceptible  difference  of  meaning. 

Such  are  adHlor  (generally  accusative),  aemulor  (rarely  dative), 
comitor,  dSspfirS,  praest51or,  medeor,  medicor.    Thus,  — 

adulatus  est  Antonio  (Nep.  Att.  8),  he  flattered  Antony, 
adnlari  Neronem  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  19),  to  flatter  Nero, 

c.  Some  verbs  are  used  transitively  with  the  Accusative  or  intranst* 
lively  with  the  Dative  with  a  difference  of  meaning.* 

1  See   Lexicon  under  conveni5,  cupiO,   Insistd,   maneO.   praevertd. 
recipio,  renantiO,  solvO,  8ucc€d5,  caved. 
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* 

parti  civium  consulunt  (Off.  i.  25),  they  consult  for  a  part  0/ the  citizens. 

cum  te  ccnsuluissem  (Fam.  xi.  29),  when  I  had  consulted  you, 

metuens  pueris  (Plaut.  Am.  1 1 13),  anxious  for  the  children, 

nee  metuunt  decs  (Ter.  Hec.  v.  2),  they  fear  not  even  the  gods,    [So  also 

timed.] 
prospicite  patriae  (Cat.  iv.  2),  have  regard  for  the  State, 
prospicere  sedem  senectuti  (Liv.iv.49),  to  provide  a  habitation  for  old  age. 

[So  also  provideo.] 

Note. — FIdO  and  cSnfldO,  trust,  take  either  the  Dative  or  the  Ablative :  as, — 

legionis  decimae  cui  quam  maxime  confidebat  (6.  G.  i.  42),  of  the  tenth 

legion^  in  which  he  had  the  utmost  confidence, 
multum  natura  loci  confidebant  (B.  G.  1.  9),  they  had  great  confidence  in 

the  strength  of  their  position  (the  nature  of  the  place). 

d.  Some  verbal  nouns  —  as  Insidiae,  ambush;  invidia,  envy  — 
take  the  dative  like  the  verbs  from  whiih  they  are  derived :  as,  — 

invidia  consul!  (Sail.),  ill-will  against  the  consul  (cf.  invideo). 
obtemperatiS  legibus  (Leg.  15),  obedience  to  the  laws  (cf.  obtempero). 
sibi  ipsi  responsio  (De  Or.  iii.  54),  a»  answer  to  himself  (jd,  respondeo). 

Note.  —  In  these  cases  the  dative  depends  immediately  upon  the  verbal  force 
of  the  noun  and  not  on  any  complex  idea  (cf.  {  226.  a  and  b), 

e.  The  Dative  is  also  used :  — 

1.  With  the  impersonals  libet  (lubet),  it  pleases ^   licet,   it  is 
allowed:  as, — 

quod  mihi  maxime  lubet  (Fam.  1.  18),  what  most  pleases  me, 
quasi  tibi  non  liceret  (Fam.  vi.  8),  as  if  you  were  not  permitted, 

2.  With  verbs  compounded  with  satis,  bene,  and  male :  as,  — 

mihi  ipsi  numquam  satisfacio  (Fam.  i.  17),  I  never  satisfy  myself, 
Optimo  viro  maledicere  (Deiot.  10),  to  speak  ill  of  a  most  excellent  man, 
pulchrum  est  benefacere  reipublicae  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to 
benefit  the  State, 

Note. — These  are  not  real  compounds,  but  phrases,  and  were  apparently  felt 
as  such  by  the  Romans.    Thus :  — 

satis  ofHcio  meo^  satis  illorum  voluntat!  qiii  a  me  hoc  petiverunt  factum 
esse  arbitrabor  (Verr.  II.  v.  49, 130),  that  enough  has  been  done  for ^  etc 

3.  With  the  following:  gr&tificor,  gr&tulor, liaere5  (rarely)^ nub5, 
permltto,  plaudo,  prob5,  stude5,  supplico,  excellS :  as,  — 

haerentem  capiti  coronam  (Hor.  S.  i.  10),  a  wreath  clinging  to  the  head, 
Pompeid  se  gratificari  putant  (Fam.  i.  i),  they  suppose  they  are  doin^ 

Pompey  a  service, 
tibi  permitto  respondere  (N.  D.  iii.  i),  I  give  you  leave  to  answer, 
gratulor  tibi,  mi  Balbe  (Fam.  vi.  12),  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Balbus, 
mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi  (Hor.  S.  i.  i.  66),  I  applaud  myself  at  home. 
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cur  tibi  hoc  non  gratificer  nescio  (Fam.i  10),  why  I  should  not  gratify  you 

in  this  I  don't  know, 
cum  inimici  M.  Fontei  vobia  ac  popiil5  Romano  minentur,  amici  ac  pro- 

pinqui  supplicent  vobis  (Font,  i^,^^^,  while  the^enemies  of  M.  Fon^ 

ieius  are  threatening  you  and  the  Roman  people  too,  while  hii  friends 

and  relatives  are  beseeching  you, 
nt  voluerint  po^l5  supplicate  (Leg.  Ag.  ii.  7,  18),  when  they  wished  to 

make  supplication  to  the  people. 

Note.  —  M]sce5  and  iiingrO  sometimes  take  the  dative  (see  §  248.  a.  Rem.). 
HciereS  usually  takes  the  ablative,  with  or  without  in. 

/.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  intransitive  often  have  an  Accusative  of  the 
direct  object  along  with  the  Dative  of  the  indirect  (cf.  §  225.  a)i  as,  — 

cui  cum  rex  cmeem  minitaretur  (Tusc.  i.  43),  when  the  king  threatened 

him  with  the  cross, 
imperat  oppidanis  decern  tsdenta,  he  exacts  of  the  townspeople  ten  talents, 
omnia  sibi  ignoscere  (Veil.  ii.  30),  to  pardon  one's  self  everything, 
Crassd  divitias  non  in  video,  I  do  not  envy  Crassus  his  wealth, 

4.    Dative  vrith  Compounds. 

228.  Most  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in, 
inter,  ob,  post^  prae,  pr5,  sub,  super,  and  some  with  circum, 
are  followed  by  the  dative  of  the  indirect  object :  as,  — 

neque  enim  adsentior  els  (Lael.  "i),  for  I  do  not  agree  with  them, 

tempestati  obsequi  artis  est  (Fam.  i.  9),  it  is  a  point  of  skill  to  yield  to  the 
weather, 

omnibus  negotiis  non  interfuit  solum  sed  praefuit  (id.L  6),  he  not  only  had 
a  hand  in  all  matters^  but  took  the  lead  in  them, 

quantum  natura  hominis  peciidibus  antecedit  (Off.  i.  30),  so  far  as  man^s 
nature  is  superior  to  brutes, 

nee  unquam  succumbet  inimicis  (Dei.  i^),he  will  never  yield  to  his  foes, 

illis  libellis  nomen  suum  inscribunt  (Arch.  13),  they  put  their  own  name 
to  those  papers, 

cur  mihi  te  offers,  ac  meis  commodis  ofHcis  et  obstas  (Rose.  Am.  38),  why 
do  you  offer  yourself  to  me,  and  then  hinder  and  withstand  my  ad- 
vantage ? 

Note  i.  —  In  these  cases  the  dative  depends  not  on  the  preposition,  but  on 
the  compound  verb  in  its  acquired  meaning.  Hence  if  the  acquired  meaning 
is  not  suited  to  an  indirect  object,  the  ori|^inal  construction  of  the  simple 
verb  remains  or  some  different  construction  arises.  Thus  in  convocat  Bu5s, 
he  ccdls  his  men  together,  the  idea  of  calling  is  not  so  modified  as  to  make  an  indi- 
rect object  appropriate.  So  hominem  interflcere,  to  make  way  with  a  man 
(kill  him).  But  in  praeflcere  imper&tGrem  bellO,  to  put  a  man  as  commander^ 
in-chief  in  charge  of  a  war,  the  idea  resulting  from  the  composition  is  suited  to  an 
indirect  object  (see  also  m  and  c,  and  ^  237.  d). 
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Note  2.  —  Some  of  these  verbs  being  originally  transitive  take  also  a  direct 
object:  as,  nS  offer&xnus  nOs  peiiculis  (Off.  i.  24),  that  we  may  not  expose  our- 
selves to  perils. 

Note  3. — The  construction  of  {  228  is  not  different  in  its  nature  from  that  of 
§}  225  and  226;  but  the  compound  verbs  make  a  convenient  group. 

a.  Some  compounds  of  ad,  ante,  ob,  with  a  few  others,  have  acquired 
a  transitive  meaning,  and  take  the  accusative  (cf.  §  237.  d)  -.^  as, — 

nos  oppiignat  (Fam.  i.  i),  ^^  opposes  us, 

quis  audeat  bene   comitatum  aggredi   (Phil,  xii.^23),  who  would  dare 

encounter  a  man  well  attended? 
monus  obire  (Lael.  2),  to  attend  to  a  duty. 

b.  The  adjective  obvius  and  the  adverb  obviam  with  a  verb  take 

the  dative :  as,  — 

si  ille  obvius  ei  futurus  non  erat  (Mil.  18),  if  he  was  not  intending  to  get 

in  his  way, 
mihi  obviam  venisti  (Fam.  ii.  i6),/^«  came  to  meet  me. 

c.  ^h^n  place  or  motion  is  distinctly  thought  of,  the  verbs  mentioned 
m  §  228  regularly  take  a  noun  with  a  preposition,  instead  of  the  dative :  as, 

in  visceribiis  inhaerere  (Tusc.  iv.  11,  24),  it  remains  fixed  in  the  vitals, 

homini  coniiincto  mecam  (Tull.  2,  3),  to  a  man  united  to  me. 

convenit  mihi  cum  adversario  (Tull.  9,  23),  my  adversary  and  I  agree  (it 

agrees  to  me  with  my  adversary). 
cum  hoc  concurrit  ipse  Eumenes  (Nep.  Eum.  4,  l),  with  him  Eumenes 

himself  engages  in  combat  (runs  together), 
quae  a  ceterarum  gentium  m5re  dissentiunt  (Font.  13,  30),  which  differ 

from  the  custom  of  all  other  nations, 
inserite  oculos  in  ciiriam  (Font.  19,  \i)i  fix  your  eyes  on  the  senate-house, 
ignis  qui  est  ob  6s  offusus  (Univ.  14),  the  fire  which  is  diffused  before  the  sight, 
obicitur  contra  istorum  impetus  Macedonia  (Font.  20,  44),  Macedonia  is 
set  to  withstand  their  attacks,     [Cf.  si  quis  vobis  error  obiectus  (Caec. 
2,  5),  if  any  mistake  has  been  caused  you.    se  iniecturos  vobis  causam 
deliberandi  (Caec.  2,  4),  that  they  would  give  you  occasion  for  con- 
sidering^ 
in  segetem  flamma  incidit  (^En.  ii.  305),  the  fire  falls  upon  the  standing  corn. 

Note.  —  But  the  usage  varies  in  different  authors,  in  different  words,  and  of^en 
in  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  The  dictionary  must  be  consulted  for  each  verb. 

229.  Many  verbs  of  taking  away^  and  the  like  take  the 
Dative  (especially  of  a  person)  instead  of  the  Ablative  of 
Separation  (§  243) :  *  as,  — 

1  Such  verbs  are  agrerredior.  ade5,  antecSdO,  anteeS,  antefirredior, 
conveniO,  ineO,  obeO,  offendS,  opptlgrnO,  subeO,  praecSdd. 

3  The  dative  in  these  constructions  represents  the  action  as  done  to  the  object, 
and  is  thus  more  vivid  than  the  ablative. 

s  Such  verbs  are  compounds  of  ab,  d@,  ex,  and  a  few  of  ad. 
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molieii  anulum  detraxit,  he  took  a  ring  from  the  woman, 

bona  mihi  abstulisti,  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  gains. 

vitam  adnlescentibas  vis  aufert  (C.  M.  19),  violence  deprives  young  men  of 

life, 
nihil  enim  idbi  detraxit  senectus  (id.  i),for  age  has  robbed  you  of  nothing, 
nee  mihi  hunc  errorem  extorqueri  volo  (id.  23),  nor  do  I  wish  this  error 

wrested  from  me, 

a.  The  distinct  idea  oi  motion ^ — and,  in  general,  names  oi  things y  — 
require  the  ablative  with  a  preposition  (§  258.  a) :  as,  — 

ilium  ex  pericolo  eripuit  (B.  G.  iv.  12),  he  dragged  him  out  of  danger, 

h.  Sometimes  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing 
with  a  preposition  are  both  used  with  the  same  verb :  as,  — 

victoriam  eripi  sibi  e  manibns,  that  victory  should  be  wrested  from  his 
hands  (cf.  §  243.  b), 

c.  The  dative  is  often  used  by  the  poets  in  constructions  which 
would  in  prose  require  a  noun  with  a  preposition.  So  especially  with 
verbs  of  contending  (§  248.  ^)  :  as,  — 

contendis  Homero  (Prop.  i.  7,  3) ,  you  me  with  Homer,     [In  prose :  cum 

Homero.] 
placitone  etiam  pugnabis  amori  (iEn.  iv.  38),  will  you  struggle  even  against 

a  love  that  pleases  you  ? 
tibi  certat  (Eel.  v.  8),  vies  with  you,     [tecum.] 

differt  sermdni  (Hor.  S.  i.  4.  48),  differs  from  prose,    [a  sermone,  §  243.] 
solstitium  pecori  defendite  (Eel.  vii.  47),  keep  the  noontide  heat  from  the 

flock,    [a  pecore.] 
lateri  abdidit  ensem  (^n.  ii.  553),  buried  the  sword  in  his  side,    [in  latere, 

§  260.  <z.] 

[For  the  Dative  instead  of  ad  with  the  Accusative,  see  §  225.  b,  3.] 

230.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  that  govern  the 
dative  can  be  used  only  impersotially  (§  146.  d).  Such 
verbs  retain  the  dative  in  this  use  (cf.  §  225.  e), 

cni  pare!  potuit  (Liv.  xxi.  12),  who  could  be  spared? 

non  modo  non  invidetur  illi  aetati  verum  etiam  favetur  (Off.  ii.  13),  thSl 

age  (youth)  is  not  only  not  envied,  but  is  even  favored. 
tempoii  serviendum  est  (Fam.  ix.  7),  ze/^  must  serve  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 

Hon  (the  time). 

5.  Dative  of  FoBsesBion. 

^  231.   The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  and  similar  words  to 
denote  Possession  :  as,  — 
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homini  cum  deo  similitudo  est  (Cic.),x»a;2  has  a  likeness  to  God  (there  is 

to  man,  etc.). 
qmbua  opes  nuUae  sunt  (Sail.  Cat.  37),  [those]  who  have  no  wealth, 
est  mihi  domi  pater  (Eel.  iii.  33),  I  have  a  father  at  home. 

Remark.  —  The  Genitive  or  a  Possessive  with  esse  emphasizes  the  possessor; 
the  "DdiMve^  the  iacioi possession:  as,  liber  est  meus,  the  book  is  mine  (and  no 
one's  else) ;  est  xnihi  liber,  J  have  a  book  (among  other  things).  The  latter  is 
the  usual  form  to  denote  simple  possession^  since  habeO,  have^  generally  signifies 
hold^  often  with  some  secondary  meaning :  as,  — 

legionem  quam  secum  habebat  (B.  G.  i.  8),  the  legion  which  he  kept  with 

him, 
domitas  habere  lib! dines  (De  Or.),  to  keep  the  passions  under  control. 

a.  Compounds  of  esse  take  the  dative  (except  abesse  and  posse)  : 
as, — 

deest  mihi  pecunia,  I  lack  money, 

quid  mihi  proderit?  in  what  will  it  help  me  (what  will  it  profit  me)  ? 

b.  After  n5men  est,  and  similar  expressions,  the  name  is  usually 
put  in  the  dative  by  a  kind  of  apposition  with  the  person :  as,  — 

cui  Africano  fuit  cognomen  (Liv.  xxv.  2),  whose  (to  whom)  surname  was 

Africanus, 
puero  ab  inopia  Egerio  inditum  nomen  (Liv.  i.  34),  the  name  Egeriuswas 

given  the  boy  from  his  poverty, 

c.  The  name  may  also  be  in  apposition  with  nomen ;  or  in  later 
Latin  in  the  genitive  (cf.  §  214./")  :  as,  — 

cui  nomen  Arethosa  (Verr.  iv.  52),  [a  fount]  called  Arethusa  (to  which 

is  the  name  Arethusa). 
puero  nomen   est  Marcns  -(Marei),  the  boy's  name  is  Marcus  (to  the 

boy,  etc.). 
Q.  Metello  Macedonici  nomen  inditum  est  (Vel.  Pat.  i.  11),  /(?  Q.  Metellus 

the  name  of  Macedonicus  was  given, 

6.  Dative  of  the  Agent. 

232.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  gerun- 
dive, to  denote  the  person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests : 
as,  — 

haec  vobis  provincia  est  defendenda  (Man.  6),  this  province  is  for  you  to 

defend  (to  be  defended  by  you). 
mihi  est  piignandum,  I  have  to  fight  (i,e,  the  need  of  fighting  is  to  me; 

compare  mihi  est  liber,  I  have  a  book,  §  231.  Rem.). 

Note.  —  This  is  the  regular  way  of  expressing  the  agent  with  the  Second  or 
Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation  ({  113.  df.  i).  But  when  a  dative  is  expressed 
governed  by  the  verb  itself,  and  rarely  at  other  times,  the  agent  is  denoted  by  the 
Ablative  with  ab  (§  246)  to  avoid  ambiguity:  as, — 
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qoibua  est  a  vobis  consulendum  (Manil.  2,  (>),for  ivhom  you  must  consult 
(for  whom  it  must  be  consulted  by  you). 

rem  ab  omnibus  vobia  pr5videndam  (Rab.  2,  4),  that  the  matter  must 
be  attended  to  by  all  of  you. 

(Cf.  isti  principes  et  sibi  et  ceteris  populi  Roman!  universi  auctoritati 
parendum  esse  fateantur  (Manil.  22, 64),  let  these  leading  men  admit  thett 
both  by  them  and  by  everybody  else  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people  as 
a  whole  must  be  obeyed.     [Here  there  was  no  danger  of  ambiguity.]) 

a.  The  dative  of  the  agent  is  common  after  perfect  participles  (espe^ 
dally  when  used  in  an  adjective  sense),  but  rare  after  other  parts  of  the 
verb:  as, — 

mihi  deliberatum  et  constitiitum  est  (RuU.  i.  8),  I  have  deliberated  and  re- 
solved (it  has  been  deliberated  by  me). 

mihi  res  tota  provisa  est  (Verr.  II.  iv.  42,  91),  /54<?  matter  has  been  fully 
provided  for  by  me. 

sic  dissimillimis  bestiolis  communiter  cibus  quaeritur  (N.  D.  ii.  48),  so  by 
very  different  creatures  food  is  sought  in  common. 

b.  The  dative  of  the  agent  is  used  by  the  poets  and  later  writers 
after  almost  any  passive  verb :  as,  — 

neque  cernitur  tQU  (^n.  i.  440),  nor  is  seen  by  any. 

fclix  est  dicta  sorori  (Ov.  Fast,  iii.),  she  was  called  happy  by  her  sister. 

^  c.  The  dative  of  the  person  who  sees  or  thinks  is  regularly  used 
after  videor,  seem:  as, — 

videtur  mihi,  it  seems  {or  seems  good)  to  me. 
di8  aliter  visum  [est]  (iEn.  ii.  428),  it  seemed  otherwise  to  the  gods. 
videor  mihi  perspicere  ipsius  animum  (Fam.  iv.  13),  I  seem  (to  myself)  to 
see  the  soul  of  the  man  himself. 

Note.  —  The  verb  probftre,  approve  (originally  a  mercantile  word),  takes  a 
Dative  of  Reference  (f  235),  which  has  become  so  firmly  attached  that  it  is  retained 
with  the  passive,  seemingly  as  Dative  of  Agent :  as,  — 

hacc  sententia  et  illi  et  n5bia  probabatur  (Fam.  i.  7,  4),  this  view  met  both 
his  approval  and  mine  (was  made  acceptable  both  to  him  and  to  me). 

mihi  egregie  probata  est  oratio  tua  (Tusc.  iv.  4,  8),  your  discourse  was  very 
satisfactory  to  me, 

7.  Dative  of  the  Purpose  or  End. 
233.   The   Dative   is  used  to   denote  the   Pjurpose  or 

This  constmction,  once  apparently  general  in  its  use,  remains  in  only 
a  few  constructions.    Thus  — 
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a.  The  dative  of  an  abstract  noun  is  used  to  show  that  for  which  a 
thing  serves  or  which  U  accomplishes  (Dative  of  Service),  often  with 
another  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected :  *  as,  — 

rei  publicae  cladi  sunt  (Jug.  %^y  they  are  ruin  to  the  State  (for  a  disaster), 
magno  usui  nostris  fuit  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  it  was  of  great  service  to  our  men 

(for  great  use), 
tertiam  aciem  nostris  subsidid  misit  (id.L  52),  he  sent  the  third  line  as  a 

relief  to  our  men, 
omnia  deerant  quae  ad  reficiendis  naves  erant  osul  (id.  iv.  29),  all  things 

were  wanting  which  were  of  use  for  repairing  the  ships, 
evenit  facile  quod  dis  cordi  esset  (Liv.  i.  39),  that  came  to  pass  easily  which 
was  desired  by  the  gods  {was  for  a  pleasure  [lit.  heart]  to  the  gods). 

Note.  —  The  word  frdgl  used  as  an  adjective  is  a  dative  of  this  kind :  as, — 

cogis  me  dicere  inimicum  frngi  {Qaq,^^  you  compel  me  to  call  my  enemy  honest, 
homines  satis  fortes  et  plane  frng^   (Verr.  ii.  3, 27),  men  brave  enough  ana 

thoroughly  honest* 
(Cf.  ero  frugi  bonae  (Plaut.  Pseud.  468),  /  will  be  good  for  something^ 

b*  The  Dative  of  Purpose  of  concrete  nouns  is  used  in  prose  in  a 
few  military  expressions,  and  with  freedom  in  poetry :  as,  — 

receptui  canere,  to  sound  a  retreat. 

locum  castris  capere,  to  select  a  site  for  a  camp, 

optivit  locum  regno  (JSn,  iii.  109)^  he  chose  a  place  for  a  kingdom. 

Note, — The  construction  of  purpose  or  end  is  found  in  the  dative  of  the 
Gerundive  (§  299.  b)  and  after  Adjectives  (§  234). 

8.    Dative  -with  AdjectiveB. 

234.  The  dative  is  used  after  adjectives  or  adverbs,  to 
denote  that  to  which  the  given  quality  is  directed,  for  which 
it  exists,  or  towards  which  it  tends. 


1  The  following  characteristics  have  been  observed  in  the  use  of  the  Predicate 
Dative  (dative  of  Service)  :  z.  the  noun  is  semi-abstract ;  2.  it  is  so  used  only  in  the 
singular;  3.  it  is  "used  predicatively '* ;  4.  generally  with  esse;  5.  rarely  qualified 
by  an  adjective ;  6.  or  by  a  genitive  or  a  phrase ;  7.  but  few  nouns  are  used  in  this 
way;  8.  the  use  and  its  limitations  appear  to  be  governed  by  custom,  not  by  any 
principle.  It  is  common  with  about  40  nouns,  and  is  found  with  185  in  all.  Of 
these  d0n5,  maneii,  vitiO,  are  not  used  with  esse.  The  verbs  with  which  it 
exists  are  habeS,  d5,  (llc5,  d.tlc5,  pdnO,  vertO,  with  esse  and  its  equivalents, 
as  fieri,  etc.  The  nouns  most  commonly  found  in  this  construction  are,  aditl- 
mentd,  auxiliO,  cordI,  crlmlni,  carae,  damn5,  decorl,  dSdecorl,  d5n0. 
exemplS,  ezitid.fraudi  {damage), 'hon<^v\,  indiciS.lnvidlae,  impedlmentd. 
laudl,  ladibrid,  maid,  morae.  odi5,  oneri,  drn&mentO,  praedae,  prae- 
sidiO,  probrS,  pudSri,  receptui,  remediS,  saiati,  subsidi5,  terrdrL 
VitiO,  volupt&tl,  asuL—  Roby's  Latin  Grammar,  ii.  xxxvii.  seq. 
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a.  The  dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  adverbs)  oi  fitness^ 
nearness,  likeness,  service,  inclination,  and  their  opposites :  as,  — 

nihil  est  tarn  naturae  aptum  (Lael.  5),  nothing  is  so  fitted  to  nature, 
nihil  difficile  amanti  puto  (Or.  10),  I  think  nothing  hard  to  a  lover, 
pompae  quam  pugnae  aptius  (id.  it,).  Jitter  for  a  procession  than  for 

battle, 
rebas  ipsis  par  et  aequalis  oratio  (id.  36),  a  speech  equal  and  level  with  the 

subject, 
castris  idoneum  locum  deligit  (B.  G.  i.  49),  a  suitable  piace  for  a  camp. 
tribuni  nobis  sunt  amici  (Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  the  tribunes  are  friendly  to  us, 
cupidis  rerum  talium  odiosnm  fortasse  et  molestnm  est  carere  (Cat.  Maj. 

14,  47),  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  such  things^  it  is  perhaps  hateful 

and  disagreeable  to  do  without  them, 
nee  eum  . . .  aut  invisam  deo  aut  neglectum  a  deo  iudicemus  (N.  D.  ii.  66, 

167),  and  let  us  not  deem  him  either  hateful  to  God  or  disregarded  by 

God. 
esse  propitius  potest  nSmini  (N.  D.  i«  44, 12^)  ^  he  can  be  gracious  to  nobody, 
est  hominum  generi  prosperus  et  salutaris  ille  fulgor  (Rep.  vi.  17, 17),  that 

radiance  is  favorable  and  beneficial  to  the  race  of  men, 
ceterae  res  quae  expetuntur  opportunae  sunt  singulae  rebus  singulis  (Lael. 

6,  22),  all  other  things  that  are  sought  after  are  suitable  each  to  some 

particular  thing. 
mignis  autem  viris  prosperae  semper  omnes  res  (N«  D.  ii.  66,  167),  but  to 

great  men  everything  is  always  favorable, 
sides  huic  nostro  non  importiina  sermom  (De  Or.  iii.  5, 18),  a  place  not 

unsuitable  for  this  conversation  of  ours. 
adversissimi  navigantibus  venti  (B.  C  ill  107),  winds  most  adverse  for 

those  who  sail, 
sed  non  quicquid  tibi  audire  utile  est.  Id  milii  diceie  necesse  est  (Off.  iii. 

12,  52),  but  not  everything  that  is  useful  for  you  to  hear  is  necessary 

for  me  to  say, 
cui  fund5  erat  afiinis  M.  TuUius  (Tull.  6, 14)9  io  which  estate  M,  Tullius 

was  next  neighbor, 
convenienter  naturae  vivere  (Off.  iii.  3,  13),  to  live  in  accordance  with 

nature  (^&fAo\oyov/i4vus  t$  (f^^aei), 
congruenter  naturae  (Fin.  iii.  7,  26),  in  harmony  with  nature. 

Note  i.  —  So,  also,  m  poetic  and  colloquial  use,  with  Idem :  as,  — 

invitum  qm  servat  idem  facit  Occident!  (Hor«  Ep.  ii.  3.  467),  he  who  saves 
a  man  against  his  will  does  the  same  as  one  who  kills  him. 

Note  a. — Adjectives  of  likeness  are  often  followed  by  atque  (&c),  as.  So  also 
the  adverbs  aequ3,  pariter,  similiter,  etc  The  pronoun  Idem  has  regularly 
atque  or  a  relative.    Thus,  — 

81  parem  sententiam  hie  habet  &c  formam  (Plant.  Mil.  1240),  if  he  has  sense 

equal  to  his  beauty  (like  as  his  beauty), 
te  snspicor  eisdem  rebus  quibus  me  ipsum  commoveri  (Cat.  Maj.  I9  i), 

I  suspect  you  are  disturbed  by  the  same  things  by  which  I  am. 
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b.  Adjectives  oi fitness  or  use  take  oftener  the  Accusative  with  ad  to 
denote  the  purpose  or  end ;  but  regularly  the  Dative  oi  persons:  as,— -> 

aptus  ad  rem  mnitarem,y?/y^r  a  soldier's  duty, 

locus  ad  insidias  aptior  (Mil.  20),  a  place  fitter  for  lying  in  wait, 

nobis  iitile  est  ad  hanc  rem,  it  is  of  use  to  us  for  this  thing, 

c.  Adjectives  and  nouns  of  inclination  and  the  like  may  take  the 
/Accusative  with  in  or  ergft :  as,  — 

comis  in  uxorem  (Hor.  £p.  ii.  2),  kind  to  his  wife 

divina  bonitas  erga  homines  (N.  D.  ii.  23),  the  divine  goodness  towards  men, 

de  benevolentia  quam  quisque  habeat  erga  nos  (Off.  i.  15,  47),  in  regard 

to  each  man's  good  will  which  he  has  towards  us, 
gratiorem  me  esse  in  te  (Fam.  xi.  10),  that  I  am  more  grateful  to  you, 

d.  Some  adjectives  of  likeness,  nearness^  belongings  and  a  few  others, 
ordinarily  requiring  the  Dative,  often  take  the  Possessive  Genitive.* 
Thus, — 

quod  ut  illi  proprium  ac  perpetuam  sit . . .  optare  debetis  (Manil.  16,  48), 

which  you  ought  to  pray  may  be  secure  (his  own)  and  lasting  to  him, 
fuit  hoc  quondam  propriom  popuH  Romani  (id.  12, 32),  this  toas  once  the 

peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Roman  people. 
id  quod  reo  maxime  necessarium  est  (Caec  12,  38),  a  thing  which  is 

especially  necessary  for  the  defendant, 
cum  ntriqne  sis  maxime  necessarins  (Att  ix.  7),  since  you  are  especialfy 

bound  to  both, 
procurator  aeque  atriasqae  necessarins  (Quinct  28, 86),  an  agent  equally 

closely  connected  with  both. 

Note.  —  The  genitive  In  this  construction  is  not  objective  like  those  above,  but 
possessive  (cf^  \  214.  a), 

1.  The  Genitive  is  especially  used  with  these  adjectives  when  they 
are  used  wholly  or  approximately  as  nouns.    Thus,  — 

amicus  OicerSni,  friendly  to  Cicero,  But,  Cicerdnis  amicus,  a  friend  of 
Cicero  ;  and  even,  Cicerdnis  amicissimus,  a  very  great  friend  of  Cicero, 

Creticus  et  eins  aequalis  Paeon  (Or.  64,  215),  /J4^  Cretic  and  its  equivalent 
the  Paeon. 

hi  erant  affines  iaiius  (Verr.  iv.  14),  these  were  this  man* s  fellows. 

2.  After  similis,  like,  the  genitive  is  more  common  in  early  writers. 
Cicero  uses  the  genitive  of  living  objects^  and  either  the  genitive  or 
dative  of  things :  as,  — 

domini  similis  es  (Ter.)  yotCre  like  your  master  (your  master's  like). 

1  Such  are  aequ&lia,  afflnis,  amicus,  cOgrn&tuB,  commanis,  cdnsan- 
gruineus,  disp&r,  famili&ris,  flnitimus,  iniznicue,  necess&riuB,  pftr^ 
pecaii&ris,  proplnquus,  proprius  (regularly  genitive),  similia,  euperstea 
ViclnuB,  alienus,  contrarius,  sacer. 
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at  dedmm  idmilSs  essemus  (N.  D.  L  35, 97),  that  we  might  be  like  thegodii 
nmia  quam  similis  turpissima  bestia  nobis  (N.  D.  i.  32,  91,  quoted  from 

Enn.),  how  like  us  is  that  wretched  beast  the  ape  I 
si  enim  hoc  illl  simile  sit,  est  illud  hale  (N.  D.  L  32,  90),  for  if  this  is  like 

that,  that  is  like'this. 
filias  patri  similis  (Fin.  v.  5,  12),  a  son  like  his  father, 
est  similis  maiSrom  suom  (Ter.  Ad.  41 1),  h^s  like  his  ancestors, 

e.  The  adjectives  propior,  pro^dmuB  sometimes(and  the  adverbs 
propina,  prozimS  more  commonly/ take  the  accusative,  as  if  preposi- 
tions, like  prope  (see  §  261.  a). 

propios  periculmn  (Uv.  xxi  i),  nearer  to  danger, 

proxime  deos  acc^it  Qodius  (MiL  22,  59),  Clodius  has  eome  very  near 

thegods, 
proximus  Pompeium  sedebam  (Qc),  /  was  sitting  next  to  Pompey, 
proximus  mare  oceanum  (B.  G.  iiL  7),  nearest  the  ocean. 

Note,— These  words  take  also  the  ablative  with  ab  i  (d  §  a6a  ^ 

9.  Dative  of  Reference. 

236.  The  Dative  is  often  required  not  by  dJiy  particular 
word^  but  by  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence :  as,  — 

tibi  aras  (PL  Merc  L  \\  you  plough  for  yourself, 

res  tuas  tibi  habe  (formula  of  divorce),  keep  your  goods  to  yourself. 

laudavit  mihi  fratrem,  he  praised  my  brother  (out  of  regard  for  me;  landa* 

vit  fratrem  meom  would  imply  no  such  motive), 
meritos  mactavit  honoris,  taurum  NeptunS,  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo 
(iEn.  Sii  11%),  he  offered  the  sacrifices  due^  a  bull  to  Neptune^  a  bull  to 

thee^  beautiful  Apollo, 
Coridnl  nostro  tribunatus  conglaciat  (Fam.  viiL  6),  our  friend  Curious 

tribuneship  is  frozen  up  (the  tribuneship  is  frozen  up  for  Curio). 

Note.  —  The  dative  in  this  construction  Is  often  called  the  Dative  of  Advantage 
or  Disadvantage  {dativus  commodi  out  incommodi),  as  denoting  the  person  or 
thing  for  whose  benefit  or  to  whose  prejudice  the  action  is  performed.  The 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  complete  without  the  dadve,  which  is  not,  as  in 
the  preceding  construcdons,  closely  connected  with  any  single  word.  Thus 
the  Dative  of  Reference  is  easily  distinguishable  in  most  instances  even  when 
the  sentence  consists  of  only  two  words,  as  in  the  first  example. 

a.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  often  used  to  qualify  a  whole  idea, 
instead  of  the  Possessive  Genitive  modifying  a  single  word :  as,  — 

iter  PoeniB  vel  corporibus  suis  obstruere  (Cat.  Maj.  20),  to  block  the  march 
of  the  Carthaginians  even  with  their  own  bodies  (to  block,  etc.,  for  the 
disadvantage  of,  etc.). 

si  in  conspectum  nautis  dedit  (Verr.  vi.  53),  he  put  himself  in  sight  of  the 
sailors  (he  put  himself  to  the  sailors  into  sight). 

1  This  comes  from  their  original  meaning  oioff,  as  we  say  off  Newport, 
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versatur  miM  ante  oculos  (id.  47),  it  comes  before  my  eyes  (it  comes  to  me 
before  the  eyes). 

b.  The  dative  is  used  of  the  person  from  whose  point  of  view  a  situ- 
ation or  direction  is  defined. 

This  construction  answers  to  the  English  as  you  go  in,  and  the  like. 
The  person  is  commonly  denoted  indefinitely  by  a  participle  in  the 
plural:  as, — 

oppidum  primum  Thessaliae  venientibas  ab  Epiro  (B.  C.  iii.  80),  ihefirsl 
town  of  Ihessaly  as  you  come  from  Epirus  (to  those  coming,  etc.). 

laeva  parte  sinum  intrantibas  (Liv.  xxvi.  26),  on  the  left  as  you  sail  up  the 
gulf  {io  those  entering). 

est  urbe  egressis  tumulus  (iEn.ii.  713),  there  *s,  as  you  come  out  of  the  city, 
a  mound  (to  those  having  come  out). 

c.  The  dative  of  reference  is  (by  a  Greek  idiom)  rarely  modified  by 
ii516ns,  volSns,  participles  of  nolo,  void,  or  by  some  similar  word :  as, 

ttt  qnibasque  bellum  invitis  aut  volentibas  erat  (Tac.  Ann.  i.59),  cts  each 

might  receive  the  war  reluctantly  or  gladly, 
ttt  mHitibus  labos  volentibas  esset  (Jug.  100),  that  the  soldiers  mighi 

assume  the  task  willingly, 

d.  The  dative  of  reference  is  used  idiomatically  without  any  verb  in 
colloquial  questions  and  exclamations :  as,  -» 

quo  mihi  fortunam  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  5.  12),  of  what  use  to  me  is  fortune? 
unde  mihi  lapidem  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  116),  where  can  I  get  a  stone? 
quo  tibi,  Tilli  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  24),  what  use  for  you^  Tillius? 

e.  The  dative  of  reference  is  sometimes  used  after  Interjections; 
as, — 

vae  victis,  woe  to  the  conquered. 

em  tibi,  there,  take  that  (there,  for  you)  !    [Cf.  §  236.] 

hei  mihi,  ah,  me  I 

10.  Ethical  Dative. 
236.   The  Dative  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  is  used  to 
shov^r  a  certain  interest  felt  by  the  person  indicated  :  ^  as,  — 

quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  (Hor.),  pray  what  is  Celsus  doing? 

suo  sibi  servit  patri  (Plaut.  Capt.  Prol.),  he  serves  his  own  fathW, 

at  tibi  repente  venit  mihi  Cominius  (Fam.  ix.  2),  but,  look  you,  of  a  sudden 

comes  to  me  Cominius, 
hem  tibi  talentum  argenti  (PI.  Trin.  v.  i),  hark  ye,  a  talent  of  silver. 
quid  tibi  vis,  what  would  you  have  (what  do  you  wish  for  yourself)  ? 

This  construction  is  called  the  Ethical  Dative  {datfvus  ethicus').    It  is 
really  only  a  special  case  of  the  dative  of  reference. 

I  Compare  "  I'll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together."  —  As  You  Like  It, 
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Remark.  —  To  express  for — meaning  instead  of ^  in  defence  of  in  behalf  of--^ 
the  ablative  with  pr5  must  be  used :  as,— > 

pro  patria  mori  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  2),  io  die  for  one's  country, 
pro  rege,  lege,  grege  {proy,),  for  Aing,  law^  people, 
ego  ibo  pro  te  (Plaut  Most.),  I  will  go  instead  of  you, 

• 

III. -ACCUSATIVE. 

Note.  —  The  Accusative  originally  served  to  connect  the  noun  loosely  with  the 
verb-idea,  whether  expressed  by  a  verb  proper  or  by  a  verbal  noun  or  adjective. 
Probably  its  earliest  use  was  to  repeat  the  verb-idea  as  in  the  Cognate  Accusative 
{run  a  race^fighl  a  battle^  see  }  238),  From  this  it  would  be  a  short  step  to  the 
Factitative  Accusative  (denoting  the  result  of  an  act,  as  in  make  a  table,  drill  a 
hole^  cf.  ^  175.  note  i).  From  this  last  could  easily  come  the  common  accusative 
(of  Affecting,  break  a  table,  plug  a  hole,  see  {  237).  Traces  of  all  these  uses  appear 
in  the  language,  and  the  loose  connection  of  noun  with  verb-idea  is  seen  in  the  use 
of  stems  in  composition  ^  (ct  p.  205,  head-note). 


The  uses  of  the  accusative  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

I.  Directly  affected  by  the  Action  (}  237). 
a.  Effect  of  the  Action  \  P^^S  produced  (J  237). 


I.  Primary  Object: 


2.  Two  Accusatives  : 


3.  Idiomatic  Uses: 


i  Cognate  Accusative  (§  238). 

1.  Predicate  Accusative  (of  Naming,  etc.)  (§  239.  a), 

2.  Of  Asking  or  Teaching  (}  239.  c), 
.  3.  Of  Concealing  ({  239.  d), 

1.  Adverbial  ({  24a  a,  b), 

2.  Of  Specification  (Greek  Accusative)  (}  24a  e), 

3.  Of  detent  and  Duration  ({  240.  e), 

4.  Of  Elxclamation  ({  240.  d), 

^  5.  Subject  of  Infinitive  (§  24a/) 


1.  Direct  Object. 

237-  The  Direct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in 
the  Accusative  (§  177). 

The  accusative  of  the  Direct  Object  denotes  (a)  that  which  is  directly 
affected^  or  (Jji)  that  which  is  caused  or  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
verb :  as,  — 

(a)  Briitus  Caesarem  interfecit,  Brutus  killed  Casar. 
(Jb)  aedem  facere,  to  make  a  temple,    [Compare  proelinm  pagnare,  lo 
fight  a  battle^  §  238]. 

Note.  —  There  is  no  definite  line  by  which  transitive  verbs  can  be  distinguished 
from  intransitive.  Verbs  which  usually  take  a  direct  object  (expressed  or  implied) 
are  called  transitive,  but  many  of  these  are  often  used  intransitively  or  absolutely, 

1  Compare  annigrer,  armor-bearer,  yf\\h  arma  grerere, /^  bear  arms;  fldi- 
cen,  lyre-player,  with  fldibus  canere,  to  (play  on)  sing  to  the  lyre.  Compare  also 
banc  tftctiS  (Plaut.),  the  [act  of|  touching  her,  with  banc  tangere,  ta  touch  her. 
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Thus  timeG,  I  fear,  is  transitive  in  the  sentence  Inimicum  timed;  I  fear  my 
enemy,  but  intransitive  (adsolu^e)  in  nOli  timSre,  don'f  be  afraid.  Again,  many 
verbs  are  transitive  in  one  sense  and  intransitive  in  another:  as,  Helvetica 
super&verunt  B5inani,  the  Romans  overcame  the  Helvetians;  but  nihil 
8uper§»bat,  nothing  remained  (was  left  over).  So  also  many  verbs  usually 
intransitive  may  be  used  transitively  with  a  slight  change  in  their  meaning:  as, 
rides,  you  are  laughing;  but  mS  rid68,^&»V^  laughing  at  me, 

a.  The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice  becomes  its 
subject  in  the  passive,  and  is  put  in  the  nominative  (§  177.  a)  \  as,  — 

Brutus  Caesarem  interfecit,  Brutus  killed  Casar, 

Caesar  a  Bruto  interfectus  est,  Casar  was  killed  by  Brutus, 

domum  aedlBcat,  he  builds  a  house, 

domus  aediBcatur,  the  house  is  building  (being  built). 

b.  Many  verbs  apparently  intransitive,  expressing  feelings  take  an 
accusative,  and  may  be  used  in  the  passive :  as,  — 

meum  casmn  lactnmque  doluerunt  (Sest.  69),  they  grieved  [at]  my  calamity 

and  sorrow, 
si  non  Acrisium  risissent  luppiter  et  Venus  (Hor.  O.  iii.  16.  5),  if  Jupiter 

and  Venus  had  not  laughed  [at]  Acrisius, 
ridetur  ab  omni  conventu  (Hor.  S.  i.  7.  22),  he  is  laughed  [at]  by  the  whole 

assembly, 

c.  Verbs  of  taste^  smelly  and  the  like  take  an  accusative  of  the 
quality :  as,  — 

vinum  redolens  (Cic),  smelling  [of]  wine, 

herbam  mella  sapiunt  (Plin.),  the  honey  tastes  [of]  grass. 

Note. — These  are  properly  Cognate  Accusatives  (§  238). 

d.  Verbs  of  motion,  compounds  of  circum  and  trftns,  and  a  few  others, 
frequently  become  transitive,  and  take  the  accusative  (cf.  §  228.  a) :  as, 

mortem  obire,  to  die  (to  meet  death). 

consulatum  ineunt  (Liv.  iii.  4),  they  enter  upon  the  consulship. 
neminem  convini  (Fam.  ix.  14),  I  met  no  one. 
si  insulam  adisset  (B.  G.  iv.  20),  if  he  should  go  to  the  island, 
transire  flumen  (id.  ii.  23),  to  cross  the  river  (cf.  §  239.  !>), 
cives  qui  circumstant  senatum  (Cat.  i.  %^ithe  citizens  who  stand  about  the 
senate, 

e.  The  accusative  is  used  after  the  impersonals  decet,  dSlectat, 
iuvat,  oportet,  fallit,  fugit,  praeterit :  as,  — 

te  non  praeterit  (Fam.  i.  8),  it  does  not  escape  your  notice, 

ita  ut  vos  decet  (Plaut.  Most.  714),  so  as  befits  you, 

me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.   i.  28),  my  delight  is 

(it  pleases  me)  to  arrange  words  in  measure, 
nee  me  animi  fallit  (Lucr.  i.  136),  nor  does  it  escape  my  attention  (elude 

me  in  mind). 
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nisi  me  fallit,  unless  I  am  mistaken  (unless  it  deceives  me), 
iuvit  me  tibi  tuis  litteras  profuisse  (Fam.  v.  21),  it  pleased  me  that  your 
literary  studies  had  profited  you. 

So  after  latet  in  poetry  and  post-classical  prose :  as,  — 
latet  plerosque  (Plin.  ii.  82),  it  is  unknown  to  most  persons. 

Note  i. — These  verbs  are  merely  ordinary  transitives  with  an  idiomatic  signifi- 
cation.    Hence  most  of  them  are  also  used  personally  (cf.  {§  227.  a,  239.  d). 
Note  2.  —  Decet  and  latet  sometimes  take  the  dative :  as, — 

hosilque  proplnquo  Roma  latet  (Sil.  It.  xii.  614),  and  Rome  lies  hidden 

from  the  foe  close  by, 
ita  nobis  decet  (Ter.  Ad.  928),  thtis  it  befits  us. 

Note  3. — Many  verbs  usually  intransitive  are  sometimes  used  transitively  from 
a  similarity  of  meaning  with  other  verbs  that  regularly  take  the  accusative ;  as,— 

multa  gemins  ignominiam  (Georg.  iii.  226),  groaning  much  at  the  dis' 

grace,     [Cf.  doleo,  §  237.  ^.] 
festinare  fugam  (iEn.  iv.  575),  to  hasten  their  flight,     [Cf.  accelero.] 
comptos  arsit  crines  (Hor.  Od.  iv.  9.  13),  she  burned  with  love  for  his 

well-combed  locks,     [Cf.  adamo.] 

/.  In  early  and  popular  usage  some  nouns  and  adjectives  derived 
from  transitive  verbs  retain  verbal  force  sufficient  to  govern  the  accusa- 
rive  :  as,  — 

quid  tibi  hanc  tactio  est  (Plant.  Poen.  1306),  what  business  have  you  to 

touch  her?    [Cf.  tango.] 
mirabundi  bestiam  (App.  Met.  4) ,  full  of  wonder  at  the  creature,    [Cf. 

miror.] 
vitabundus  castra  (Liv.  xxv.  13),  trying  to  avoid  the  camp,    [Cf.  yito.] 

g.  In  early  usage  the  impersonal  gerundive  with  esse  governs  the 
accusative  (§  294.  c)\  as,  — 

qnam  nobis  ingrediendum  sit  (Cat.  Maj.  2,  6),  which  (road)  we  must  enter 
upon,     [Here  Cicero  purposely  uses  an  archaic  construction.] 

poenas  in  morte  timendumst  (Lucr.  \,\\i)^we  have  to  fear  punishment  in 
death, 

h.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  transitive  may  be  used  absolutely  (p.  234, 
note),  having  their  natural  object  in  the  ablative  with  d6 :  as,  — 

priusquam  Pomponius  de  Sus  adventn.  cognosceret  (B.  C.  iii.  loi),  before 
Pomponius  could  learn  of  his  coming,  [Cf.  eins  adventa  cognitd, 
his  arrival  being  discovered^ 

f.  For  Accusative  and  Genitive  after  Impersonals,  see  §  221.  b. 
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2.    Cognate  Accusative. 

238.  A  neuter  verb  often  takes  the  accusative  of  a 
noun  of  kindred  meaning,  usually  modified  by  an  adjective 
or  in  some  other  manner. 

This  construction  is  called  the  Cognate  Accusative  or  Accusative  of 
Kindred  Signification.    Thus,  — 

vitam  tutiorem  vivere  (Hor.),  to  live  a  safer  life, 

tertiam  iam  aetatem  hominum  vivebat  (Lael.  10,  31),  ^  was  now  limng  the 

third  generation  of  men. 
coire  societatem,  to  [go  together  and]  form  an  alliance. 
servitutem  servire,  to  be  in  slavery, 

a.  The  Cognate  Accusative  is  often  loosely  used  by  the  poets: 
as, —  •  . 

huic  error!  similem  [errorem]  Insanire  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  62),  to  suffer  a  delu' 

sion  like  this.    . 
saltare  Cyclopa   (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  63),  to  dance  the   Cyclops   (represent   in 

dancing). 
Bacchanalia  vivere  (Juv.  ii.  2),  to  live  in  revellings. 
Amaryllida  resonare  (Eel.  i.  5),  to  re-echo  [the  name  of]  Amaryllis, 
intonuit  laevum  (^En.  ii.  693),  //  thundered  on  the  left, 
dulce  ridentem  (Hor.  Od.  i.  22.  23),  sweetly  smiling, 
acerba  tuens  (Lucr.  v.  34),  looking  fiercely.     [Cf.  Eng.  *^  to  look  daggersP'\ 

Note.  —  In  the  last  three  examples  the  cognate  accusative  has  an  ctdverbicU 
signification.    See  Adverbial  Accusative,  §  240.  a. 

b,  A  neuter  pronoun  or  colorless  noun  or  adjective  is  very  common 
as  cognate  accusative  (cf.  §§  148.  d  and  240.  a).    Thus,  — 

Empedocles  multa  alia  peccat  (N.  D.  i.  12,  29),  Empedocles  commits  many 

other  slips, 
ego  illud  assentior  Theophrasto  (Or.  3,  48),  in  this  I  agree  with  Theo- 

phrastus. 
moltum  te  opinio  ista  fefellit  (Verr.  i.  ZS),you  were  much  deceived  in  this 

expectation  (this  expectation  deceived  you  much). 
quid  me  ista  laedunt  (Agr.  ii.  13),  what  harm  do  those  things  do  me? 
si  iiredo  aut  grando  quippiam  nocuit  (N.  D.  iii.  35),  if  drought  or  hail  has 

done  any  injury  (has  harmed  at  all). 
hoc  te  moneo,  I  give  you  this  warning  (cf.  note  below), 
id  laetor,  I  rejoice  at  this  (cf.  note). 
quae  homines  arant,  navigant,  etc.  (Sail.  Cat.  2,  7),  what  men  do  in  plough- 

ing,  sailings  etc. 

So  in  many  common  phrases :  as,  — 

81  quid  ille  se  velit  (B.  G.  i.  34),  if  he  should  want  anything  of  him  (if  he 
should  want  him  in  anything). 
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nmnqidd  me  vis,  can  I  do  anything  more  for  you?  (there  is  nothing  you 

want  of  me,  is  there?).     [A  common  form  of  leave-taking.] 
quid  possum,  what  can  I  [do]  ? 
id  valet,  it  amounts  to  this. 

Note.— In  these  cases  substantives  with  a  definite  meaning  would  be  in  some 
other  construction :  as, — 

in  hoc  eodem  peccat,  he  errs  in  this  same  point. 

bonis  rebus  laetari,  to  rejoice  at  prosperity,    [Also :  in,  de,  or  ex.] 

dc  testamento  monere,  to  remind  one  of  the  will,   [Later :  genitive,  §  219.  r.] 

ofHci  admonere,  to  remind  one  of  his  duty,    [Also:  de  officio.] 

t,  A  few  verbs  in  isolated  expressions  take  the  accusative  from  a 
forcing  of  their  meaning.    Such  expressions  are :  — 

ferire  foedus,  to  strike  a  treaty  (i.e,  to  sanction  by  striking  down  a  victim). 

vincere  iiidicium  (sponsionem,  rem,  hoc),  to  prevail  on  a  trials  etc.  [As 
if  the  case  were  a  difficulty  to  overcome;  cf.  vincere  iter,  ^n.  vi.  688.] 

terram  navigare  (Fin.  ii,  34,  112),  to  sail  over  the  land,  [Perhaps  quoted 
from  a  poet.] 

aeqaor  navigare,  to  sail  the  sea,    [As  if  it  were  tranm'e,  §  237.  </.] 

maria  aspera  iuro  (i^n.  vi.  351),  I  swear  by  the  rough  seas.  [The  accusa- 
tive with  verbs  of  swearing  is  chiefly  poetic] 

noctes  dormire,  to  sleep  [whole]  nights  (to  spend  in  sleep). 

Note. —  These  accusatives  are  of  various  kinds.  The  last  example  approaches 
the  cognate  construction,  cf.  the  second  example  under  §  238. 

3.  Two  Accusatives. 

239.  Some  transitive  verbs  take  a  second  accusative  in 
addition  to  their  Direct  Object. 

This  second  accusative  is  either  (i)  a  Predicate  Ac- 
cusative or  (2)  a  Secondary  Object. 

&,  Predicate  Accusative. 
I.  An  accusative  in  the  Predicate  referring  to  the  same 
person  or  thing  as  the  Direct  Object,  but  not  in  apposition 
with  it,  is  called  a  Predicate  Accusative  (cf.  §  185,  head- 
note). 

tf .  Verbs  of  naming^  choosing^  appointing,  making,  esteeming,  show- 
ingy  and  the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along  with  the  direct 
object:  as, — 

5  Spartace,  quern  enim  te  potius  appellem  (Phil.  xiii.  10),  O  SpartactiSy 

for  what  else  shall  I  call  you  (than  Spartacus)  ?  j 

Ciceronem  cdnsnlem  creare,  to  elect  Cicero  consul, 
dictaiorem  dicere,  to  name  [a  man]  dictator  {eg,  Qui'ntus  Fabius). 
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me  ang^rem  nominaverunt  (Phil.  ii.  2,  4),  they  nominated  mf  for  atigur. 
gratias  agebat  quod  se  consulem  fecisset  (Cic),  ke  thanked  him  because  he 

had  made  him  consul  (supported  his  candidacy). 
hominem  prae  se  neminem  putavit  {fjiz^y  he  thought  nobody  a  man  in  iom^ 

pari  son  with  himself. 
ducem  se  militibus  tuis  praebuit  (Vat.  33),  he  offered  himself  to  your 

soldiers  as  a  leader, 
omnes  Catilinas  Acidinos  postea  reddidit  (Att.  iv.  3),  he  has  made  all  the 

Catilines  [seem]  Acidinu 

Note  i. — The  predicate  accusative  may  be  an  adjective:  as,— 

homines  ex  feris  et  immanibus  mites  reddidit  et  mansuetds  (Inv.  1,2),  has 
made  men  from  wild  and  barbarous  [creatures]  gentle  and  mild. 

Note  2.  — In  changing  from  the  active  voice  to  the  passive,  the  predicate 
accusative  becomes  predicate  nominadve  (§  185) :  as, — 

rex  ab  suis  appellatur  (B.  G.  vii.  4),  he  is  called  king  by  his  [subjects]. 

2).  Secondary  Object. 

2.  The  Accusative  of  the  Secondary  Object  is  used 
(along  with  the  direct  object)  to  denote  something  more 
remotely  affected  by  the  action  of  the  verb. 

b*  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes  take 
(in  addition  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  originally  gov- 
erned by  the  preposition :  as,  — 

Caesar  Germanos  flnmen  traicit  (B.  C  i.  83),  Ccesar  throws  the  Germans 
across  the  river. 

Note  i.  — But  with  these  verbs  the  preposition  is  more  commonly  repeated, 
or  sometimes  the  ablative  is  used:  as, — 

donee  res  suis  trans  Halyn  fliimen  traicerent  (Liv.  xxxviii.  25),  ////  they 

should  get  their  possessions  across  the  river  Halys, 
(exercitus)  Pado  traiectus  Cremonam  (Liv.  xxi.  56),  the  army  wets  conveyed 

across  the  Po  to  Cremona  (by  way  of  the  Po,  §  258.  g). 

Note  2.  —  The  secondary  object  may  be  retained  with  a  passive  verb :  as,-~ 

Belgae  Rheniim  traducti  sunt  (B.  G.  ii.  4),  the  Belgians  were  led  over 
the  Rhine, 

Note  3. — Sometimes  the  Secondary  Object  appears  to  become  the  subject  of  a 
passive  verb ;  but  this  comes  from  a  change  of  meaning,  and  the  object  is  really 
Direct.    See  the  Remark. 

Remark.  —  The  double  construction  indicated  in  b  is  possible  only  when  the 
force  of  the  preposition  and  the  force  of  the  verb  are  each  distinctly  felt  in  the 
compound,  the  verb  governing  the  Direct,  and  the  preposition  the  Secondary 
object 
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But  often  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  become  closely  united  to  form  a  transi- 
tive verb  of  simple  meaning.  In  this  case  the  verb-element  loses  its  power  to 
govern  the  accusative,  and  the  compound  verb  is  transitive  solely  by  virtue  of  its 
prepositional  part.  TIius  used  the  compound  can  have  but  one  accusative,  —  the 
same  which  was  formerly  the  secondary  object,  but  which  now  becomes  the  direct. 
So  tr&iciS  comes  to  mean  either  (i)  to  pierce  (anybody)  [by  hurling]  or  (2)  to 
cross  (a  river,  etc.)  :  as,  — 

(i)  gladio  hominem  Iraiecit,  ^tf/j>rr^</Mtf /wdt«  wzV^  a  sword,  [Here  iacio 
has  lost  all  transitive  force,  and  serves  simply  to  give  the  force  of  a 
verb  to  the  meaning  of  trans,  and  to  tell  the  manner  of  the  act.] 

(2)  Rhodannm  traiecit,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  [Here  iacid  has  become  simply 
a  verb  of  motion,  and  traicio  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  transeo.] 

In  these  examples  hominem  and  Bhodanuzn,  which  would  be  secondary 
objects  if  tr9>i3cit  were  used  in  its  primary  signification,  have  become  the  direct 
objects.  Hence  in  the  passive  construction  they  become  the  subjects  and  are  put 
in  the  nominative.    Thus, — 

homo  traiectus  est  gladio,  the  man  was  pierced  with  a  sword, 
Rhodanus  traiectus  tst,  the  Rhone  was  crossed. 

The  poetical  tr&iectus  15ra  (^n.  ii.  oq-^^  pierced  with  thon^^s,  comes  from  a 
mixture  of  two  constructions :  — 

(i)  eum  traiecit  lora,  he  rove  thongs  through  him}  and 
(2)  eum  traiecit  lorls,  he  pierced  him  with  thongs. 

In  putting  the  sentence  into  a  passive  form,  the  direct  object  of  the  former  (15ra) 
is  irregularly  kept,  and  the  direct  object  of  the  latter  (eum)  is  made  the  subject. 

c.  Verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  accusatives,  one  of  the 
Person  {direct  object) y  and  the  other  of  the  Thing  {secondary  object):  as, 

me  sententiam  rogavit,  he  asked  me  my  opinion. 

otium  divos  rogat  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  i),  he  prays  the  gods  for  rest. 

haec  cum  praetorem  postulabas  (TuU.  39),  when  you  demanded  this  of  the 

prcetor, 
aedilis  populum  rogare  (Liv.  vi.  42),  to  ask  the  people  [to  elect]  adiles. 
docere  pueros  elementa,  to  teach  children  their  A  B  Cs, 

Note  i. —  Some  verbs  of  asking  Xikt  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  a  preposi- 
tion instead  of  the  accusative.  So,  always,  pet5  (ab),  postulo  (ab),  quaer5 
(ez,  ab,  dS),  and  occasionally  others:  as,— 

pacem  ab  Romanis  petierunt  (B.  G.  ii.  13),  they  sought  peace  from  the 

Romans, 
quod  quaesivit  ex  me  P.  Appuleius  (Phil.  vi.  i),  wha*.  Publius  Appuleius 

asked  of  me. 

Note  a.  — With  the  passive  of  verbs  of  asking  or  teaching,  the  person  or  the 
thing  may  be  used  as  subject  (cf.  rf,  note)  :  as,  — 

Caesar  sententiam  rogatus  est,  Casar  was  asked  his  opinion, 

id  ab  eo  flagitabatur  (B.  G.  i.  71),  this  was  urgently  demiinded  of  him. 


1  Pterhaps  not  found  in  the  active^  but  cf.  trftiectO  fttne  (^En.  v.  488). 
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Remark.  —  The  accusative  of  the  thinj^  may  be  retained  with  the  passive  of 
rogrG,  and  of  verbs  of  teaching,  and  occasionally  with  a  few  other  verbs:  as,  •  - 

fuerant  hoc  rogati  (Csel.  64),  thgy  had  been  asked  this, 
poscor  meum  Laelapa  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  771),  I  am  asked  for  my  Lalaps, 
Cicero  per  legatos  cuncta  edoctus  (Sail.  Cat.  45),  Cicero  being  informed  of 
everything  through  the  ambassadors. 

But  with  most  verbs  of  asking  in  prose  the  accusative  of  the  thing  becomes  the 
subject-nominative,  and  the  person  is  put  in  the  ablative  with  a  preposition :  as, — 

ne  postulantur  quidem  vires  a  senectute  (Cat.  M.  11),  strength  is  not  even 
expected  of  an  old  man  (asked  from  old  age). 

d.  The  verb  cSlo,  conceal^  may  take  two  accusatives,  and  the  usually 
intransitive  lateo,  lie  hid,  an  accusative  of  the  person  (cf.  §  237.  e):  as, — 

non  te  celavi  sermonem  T.  Ampi  (Fam.  ii.  16),  I  did  not  conceal  from  you 

the  talk  of  T.  Ampitts, 
nee  latuere  doli  fratrem  lunonis  (-^n.  i.  134),  nor  did  the  wiles  of  Juno 

escape  the  notice  of  her  brother. 

Note.  —  All  the  double  constructions  indicated  in  e  and  d  arise  from  the  waver* 
ing  meaning  of  tlie  verbs.  Thus  doceG  means  both  to  show  a.  thing,  and  to  instruct 
a  person ;  c615,  to  keep  a  person  in  the  dark,  and  to  hide  a  thing;  rogrG,  to  ques- 
tion a  person,  and  to  ask  a  question  or  a  thing.  Thus  either  accusative  may  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  object,  and  so  become  the  subject  of  the  passive  (cf.  ^ ,  note 
2,  above),  but  for  convenience  the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  usually  called  second- 
ary. 

4.   Idiomatic  Uses. 

240.   The  Accusative  has  the  following  special  uses  :  — 

a.  A  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  is  used  as  cognate  accusative  with 
an  adverbial  force  {Adverbial  Accusative^  cf.  §  238.  b)i  as,  — 

quid  moror,  why  do  I  delay  ? 

dulce  loquentem  (Hor.  Od.  i.  22.  24),  sweetly  speaking. 

acerba  tuens  (^n.  ix.  793),  looking  cruelly, 

torvum  clamat  (id.  vii.  599),  he  cries  harshly. 

Note. — This  use  does  not  differ  from  the  cognate  accusative  except  that  in  some 
cases  the  connection  of  the  accusative  with  the  verb  has  faded  out  so  that  the  words 
are  real  adverbs.    But  no  fixed  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  two  constructions 

b>  The  accusative  is  found  in  a  few  adverbial  phrases :  as,  — 

id  temporis,  at  that  time, 

id  (istuc)  aetatis,  at  that  age. 

id  (quod)  genus,  of  that  (jvhat)  sort  (perhaps  originally  nominative^. 

meam  vicem,  on  my  part, 

maximam  partem, /t;r  the  most  part. 

bonam  partem,  in  a  great  measure. 

virile  secus,  of  the  male  sex  (probably"  originally  in  apposition). 

cetera,  in  other  respects, 

quod  si,  but  (as  to  which)  if. 
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c.  The  so-called  synecdochical  or  Greek  accusative  is  used  by  the 
poets  to  denote  the  part  affected :  as,  — 

caput  nectentur  (iEn,  v.  309),  their  head  shall  be  bound  (they  shall  be 

bound  about  the  head), 
ardentis  ocnlos  suffecti  sanguine  et  igni  (id.  it  210),  their  glaring  eyes 

bloodshot  and  blazing  with  fire  (suffused  as  to  their  eyes,  etc.). 
nudt  genn.  (id.  i.  320),  bare  to  the  knee. 

Note.  —  In  many  apparently  similar  expressions  the  accusative  may  be  re> 
garded  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  (§  iii.  a):  as,— 

inutile  fermm  cingitur  (-^n.  ii.  510),  he  girds  on  the  useless  steel. 

nodo  sinus  collecta  fluentis  (id.  i.  2i^o)^  having  her  flowing  folds  gathered 

in  a  knot, 
omeros  insternor  pelle  leonis  (id.  ii.  722),  /  cover  my  shoulders  with  a 

lion^s  skin, 
protinus  induitur  faciem  caltomque  Dianae  (Ov.  Met.  ii.  ^2^\  forthwith 

she  assumes  the  shape  and  garb  of  Diana, 

d.  The  accusative  is  used  in  exclamations :  as,  — 

O  fortunatam  rempublicam,  oh^  fortunate  republic!    [Cf.  O  fortunata  mors 

(Phil.  xiv.  12,  31),  ohy  happy  death!  (§  241,  ^).] 
me  miserum,  ah^  wretched  me  ! 
en  quatuor  aras  (Eel.  v.  65),  lo,four  altars! 
ellum  (=  en  ilium),  there  he  is! 
eccos  (=  ecce  eos),  there  they  are,  look  at  them  ! 
pro  deum  ^&&aiy  good  heavens  (oh,  protection  of  the  gods)  I 
hocine  saeclum  (Ter.  Ad.  304),  oh,  this  generation  ! 
huncine  hominem  (Verr.  v.  29),  this  man,  good  heavens  ! 
O  me  infelicem  (Mil.  37,  102),  oh,  unhappy  I! 

Note  i.  —  Such  expressions  depend  upon  some  long-forgotten  verb.  The  use 
of-ne  in  some  cases  suggests  an  original  question,  as  in  quid  ?  what?  why?  tell  me. 

Note  2. — The  omission  of  the  verb  has  given  rise  to  some  other  idiomatic  ac- 
cusatives.   Such  are:— 

salutem  (sc.  dicit)  (in  XtXi^t^ ,  greeting. 

quo  niihi  fortunam,  of  what  use  is  fortune?     [Here  no  verb  is  thought  of.] 

unde  mihi  lapidem,  where  can  I  get  a  stone  ? 

me  dius  fidius  (sc.  adiuvet),  so  help  me  heaven  (the  god  of  faith). 

B,  Duration  of  time  and  extent  of  space  are  expressed  by  the  accusa- 
tive (see  55  256,  257). 

/.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  mood  is  in  the  accusative.  This  is 
especially  frequent  after  words  of  knowing,  thinking,  telling,  and  per- 
ceiving {verba  sentiendl  et  diclarandl,  see  §  272). 

g.  The  accusative  in  later  writers  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition 
with  a  clause :  as,  — 
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deserunt  tribunal  .  .  .  manus  intentantes,  cansam  discordiae  et  initiiim 
armorum  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  T.'f)^  finally  they  abandon  the  tribunal  shaking 
their  fists f  —  a  cause  of  dissension  and  the  beginning  of  war. 

Note. — This  construction  is  an  extension  (under  Greek  influence)  of  a  usage 
more  nearly  within  the  ordinary  rules,  such  as,  — - 

Eumenem  prodidere  Antiocho,  pacis  mercedem  (SalL  £p.  Mith.),  they 
betrayed  Eumenes  to  Antiochus,  the  price  of  peace,  [Here  Eumenes 
may  be  considered  the  price,  although  the  real  price  is  the  betrayal.] 

k.  For  the  accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion,  see  §  258 ;   for  that 

after  postrldiS,  propior,  etc.,  see  §  261.  a, 

[For  the  Accusative  with  Prepositions,  see  $  15a.  a^  tfj 

IV. -VOCATIVE. 

.  241.   The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address :  as, — 

Tiberine  pater,  te  sancte  precor  (Liv.  ii.  103)^  O^  father  Tiber^  thecy  holy 
one,  I  pray, 

a.  A  noun  in  the  nominative  in  apposition  with  the  subject  of  the 
imperative  mood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  vocative :  as,  — 

audi  til,  popnlus  Albanoa  (Liv.  i.  24),  hear,  thou  people  of  Alba, 

b.  The  vocative  of  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the 
nominative,  where  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person :  as,  — 

censorem  trabeate  saliitas  (Pers.  iii.  29),  robed  you  salute  the  censor, 

c.  The  nominative  may  be  used  in  exclamations  (cf.  §  240.  d)\  as,  — 
en  dextra  fidesque  (iEn.  iv.  597),  /<?,  the  faith  and  plighted  word  I 

d.  The  vocative  m&cte  is  used  as  a  predicate  in  the  phrase  m&cte 
est5  (virtilte),  success  attend  your  (valor).    Thus, — 

iuberem  te  macte  virtute  esse  (Liv.  !L  12),  /  should  bid  you  go  on  and 
prosper  in  your  valor. 

Note. — As  the  quantity  of  the  final  e  in  mftcte  is  not  determinable,  it  may 
be  that  the  word  was  an  adverb,  as  in  bene  est,  and  the  like.  (See  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  Vol  I.) 

y. -ABLATIVE. 

242.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  relations 
expressed  in  English  by  the  prepositions  from,  in,  at, 
WITH,  BY :  as,  — 

Hberare  metu,  to  deliver  from  fear, 
caecus  avaritia,  blind  with  avarice, 
ocdsus  gladio,  slain  by  the  sword. 
excultus  doctrina,  trained  in  learning, 
hoc  ipso  tempore,  at  this  very  time. 
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Note.  —  The  ablative  y&r«»  contains  three  distinct  cases, — the  Ablative  proper, 
expressing  the  relation  FROM ;  the  Locative,  IN ;  and  the  Instrumental,  WITH  or  BY„ 
This  confusion  has  arisen  partly  from  phonetic  decay  (§  8),  by  means  of  which  the 
three  cases  have  become  identical  in  form,  and  partly  from  the  development  by 
which  they  have  approached  one  another  in  meaning.  Compare,  for  the  first,  the 
like  forms  of  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  the  old  dative  in  -e  of  the  fifth  declen- 
sion (§  74.  a),  and  the  loss  of  the  original  -d  in  the  ablative  ({{  36./^  62.  a)  ;  and, 
for  the  second,  the  phrases  &  paorte  dextr&,  on  the  right;  quam  ob  causam, 
FROM  which  cause;  ad  f&mam,  AT  (in  consequence  ef)  the  report. 

The  relation  of  FROM  includes  separation,  source,  cause ^  agent,  and  comparison; 
that  of  WITH  or  BY,  accompaniment,  instrument,  means,  manner,  quality,  ^nd. price; 
that  of  IN  or  AT,  place,  time,  circumstance.  It  is  probable  that,  originally,  the  idea 
of  accompaniment  had  a  separate  case,  which  became  confounded  with  the  instru- 
mental before  Latin  was  separated  from  the  kindred  tongues. 

The  following  are  the  uses  of  the  Latin  Ablative,  classed  according  to  the  origi- 
nal cases  which  have  been  combined  in  it :  — 

1.  Of  Separation,  Privation,  and  Want  (§  243). 

2.  Of  Source  (participles  of  origin,  etc.)  (§  244). 

3.  Of  Cause  (graudeo,  digrnus,  etc.)  (}  245). 

4.  Of  Agent  (with  ab  after  Passives)  ($  246). 

5.  Of  Comparison  (THAN)  (§  247). 

1.  Of  Manner,  Means,  and  Instrument  (§  248). 

2.  Of  Accompaniment  (with  cum)  ({  248.  a), 

3.  Of  Object  of  the  Deponents  lltor,  etc.  (§  249), 

4.  Of  Degree  of  Difference  (§  250). 

5.  Of  Quality  (with  Adjectives)  (§  251), 

6.  Of  Price  and  Exchange  (§  252), 

7.  Of  Specification  (§  253). 

1.  Of  Place  where  (commonly  with  in)  (}  254). 

2.  Of  Idiomatic  Expressions  (§  254.  a), 

3.  Of  Time  and  Circumstance  (§  256). 
.  4.  Ablative  Absolute  (§  255). 


I.  Ablative  {Jrom) : 


2.  Instrumental 
Ablative  (w/M): 


Locative  Abla- 
tive {in,  on,  at)  : 


1.  Ablative  of  Separation. 

-^  243.   Words  signifying  Separation  or  Privation  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition. 

a.  Verbs  meaning  to  remove,  set/ree,  be  absent,  deprive,  and  want^ 
require  the  ablative :  as,  — 

oculis  si  privavit  (Fin.  v.  29),  he  deprived  himself  of  eyes, 

legibus  solutus,  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  laws. 

omni  Gallia   interdlcit   Romanos  (B.  G.  i.  46),  he  (Ariovistus)  bars  the 

Romans  from  the  whole  of  Gaul. 
ei  aqua  et  igni  interdicitur  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45),  he  is  debarred  the  use  of  firt 

and  water. 
voluptatibus  carere  (Cat.  Maj.  3),  /<?  lack  enjoyments, 

non  egeo  medicina  (Lael.  3),  I  want  no  physic.  \ 

magno  me  metu  liberabis  (Cat.  i.  5),  you  will  relieve  me  of  great  fear.  i 

Ephonis  calcaribus  eget  (Quint.),  Rphorus  needs  the  spur. 
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levamur  superstitione,  liberamur  mortis  metu  (Fin.  i.  19),  we  are  relieved 

from  superstition^  we  are  freed  from  fear  of  death. 
consilio  et  auctoritate  orbari  (Cat.  Maj.  6),  to  be  bereft  of  counsel  and 

authority, 

b.  Verbs  compounded  with  fi,  ab,  d6,  ez,  take  the  simple  ablative 
when  ViS^^  figuratively  i  but  when  used  literally  to  denote  separation 
or  motion,  they  usually  require  a  preposition  (see  §  258).     Thus, — 

conatu  desist  ere  (B.  G.  1.  8),  to  desist  from  the  attempt. 

desine  communibus  locis  (Acad,  ii,  25),  quit  commonplaces, 

abire  magistratu,  to  leave  one*s  office, 

abstinere  iniuria,  to  refrain  from  wrong. 

But,  —  aberrare  a  proposito  (Cic),  to  wander  from  the  point, 

de  provincia  decedere  (Verr.  ii.  46),  to  withdraw  from  one's  province, 

ab  iiire  abire  (id.),  to  go  outside  of  the  law. 

ex  civitate  excessere  (B.  G.  vi.  8),  they  departed  from  the  state,    [But  cf. 

finibus  suis  excesserant  (id.  iv,  18),  they  had  left  their  07vn  territory."^ 
a  magno  demissum  nomen  liilo  (-^n.  i.  288),  a  name  descended  (sent  down) 

from  great  lulus. 

Note. — For  the  Dative  used  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation,  see  {  229. 

C,  For  the  ablative  of  the  actual  place  whence  in  idiomatic  expres- 
sions, see  §  258.  a,  and  note  2. 

d.  Adjectives  denoting  freedom  and  want  are  followed  by  the  abla- 
tive: as, — 

urbs  niida  praesidio  (Att.  vii.  13),  the  city  naked  of  defence, 

immunis  militia  (Li  v.  i.  ^Z^,free  of  military  service. 

plebs  orba  tribiinis  (Leg.  iii.  3),  the  people  deprived  of  tribunes. 

Note.  —  Some  adjectives  of  want  take  the  genitive  (see  §  218.  a), 

e.  Opus  and  fisus,  signifying  need,  are  followed  by  the  ablative :  * 
as,  — 

magistratibus  opus  est  (Leg.  iii.  2),  there  is  need  of  magistrates, 
nunc  viribus  iisus  (iEn.  viii.  441),  now  there  is  need  of  strength. 

Note.  —  With  these  words  the  ablative  of  the  perfect  participle^  with  or  with- 
out a  noun,  is  often  found  (§  292.  b)  :  as,— 

opus  est  tua  expr5mpta  memoria  atque  astutia  (Ter.  And.  723),  /  must  have 

your  good  memory  and  cleverness  set  to  work, 
properato  opus  erat  (Mil.  19),  there  was  need  of  haste. 
facto  usus  est,  it  is  desirable  to  do  (there  is  need  of  the  thing's  being  done) . 

Remark. —  Frequently  opus  is  in  the  predicate,  with  the  thing  needed  in.  the 
nominative  as  subject :  as,  — 

1  This  construction  is  properly  an  instrumental  one,  in  which  6pu8  and  Usus 
mean  voork  and  service^  and  the  ablative  expresses  that  with  which  the  work  is  per- 
fcrmed  or  the  service  rendered. 
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dux  nobis  et  auctor  opus  est  (Fam.  ii.  6),  we  need  a  chief  and  responsible 
adviser  (a  chief,  etc.,  is  necessary  for  us). 

si  quid  ipsi  opus  esset  (B.  G.  i.  34),  if  he  himself  wanted  anything  (if  any- 
thing should  be  necessary  for  him). 

quae  opus  sunt  (Cato  R.  R.  14,  3),  things  which  are  required, 

f,  Eged  and  indiged  are  often  followed  by  the  genitive  (§  223) ; 
as, — 

ne  quis  auxili  egeat  (B.  G.  vi.  11),  lest  any  require  aid, 

quae  ad  consolandum  maioris  ingeni  et  ad  ferendum  singularis  virtutis 

indigent  (Fam.  vi.  4),  [sorrows]  which  for  their  comforting  need  more 

ability,  and  for  endurance  unusual  courage. 

Remark.  —  The  Genitive  is  by  a  Greek  idiom  often  used  in  poetry  instead  ol 
the  Ablative  with  all  words  oi  separation  and  want  (§  223.  b,  3)  :  as, — 

abstineto  irarum  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  27.  70),  abstain  from  wrath, 

operum  solutis  (id.  17.  i&),  free  from  toils, 

d^ine  moUium  querelarum  (id.  ii.  9.  1 7),  have  done  with  weak  complaints. 

2.   Ablative  of  Source  and  Material. 

244.  The  Ablative  with  or  without  a  preposition  is  used 
to  denote  the  Source  from  which  anything  is  derived,  or 
the  Material  of  which  it  consists. 

These  ablatives  commonly  take  a  preposition :  as,  ^— 

1.  Source:  — 

Rhenus  oritur  ex  Lepontiis  (B.  G.  v.  4),  the  Rhine  rises  in  (from)  Ihe 
country  of  the  Lepontii, 

ab  aliqiLO  sermo  oritur  (LseL  l,  5)»  /^  conversation  is  begun  by  (arises 
from)  some  one, 

cuius  rationis  vim  atque  utilitatem  ex  illo  caelesti  Epiciiri  voltimine  accepi- 
mus  (N.  D.  i.  16,  45),  of  this  reasoning  we  have  learned  the  power 
and  advantage  from  that  divine  book  of  Epicurus, 

suavitatem  odorum  qui  afflarentur  e  floribus  (Cat.  Maj.  17,  59),  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  odors  which  breathed  from  the /lowers, 

2.  Material:  — 

erat  totus  ex  firande  et  mend&ci5  factus  (Qu.  26),  he  ivas  entirely  made  up 

of  fraud  and  falsehood, 
valvis  magnificentiores,  ex  auro  atque  ebore  perfectiores  (Verr.  it  456). 

more  splendid  doors,  more  finely  wrought  of  gold  and  ivory, 
factum  d§  caatibos  antrum  (Ov.  Met.  5.  575),  a  cave  formed  of  rocks, 
templum  dS  marmore  ponam  (Georg.  iii.  13),  PU  build  a  temple  ofmarbU. 

Note  x.-*In  poetry  the  preposition  is  oiten  omitted. 

Note  a. —The  Ablative  of  Material  is  a  development  of  the  Ablative  of  Source 
(d  }  214). 
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a.  Participles  denoting  birth  or  origin  are  followed  by  the  Ablative 
of  Source,  generally  without  a  preposition :  ^  as, — 

love  natus  et  Maia  (N.  D.  iii.  22),  son  of  yupiter  and  Maia 
edite  regibus  (Hon  Od.  i.  i.  i),  descendant  of  kings, 
quo  sanguine  cretus  (-^n.  ii.  74),  born  of  what  blood, 
genitae  Pandione  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  666),  daughters  of  Pandion. 

Remark. — A  preposition  (ab,  de,  ex)  is  usually  expressed  with  the  name  of 
the  mother ^  and  often  with  that  of  other  ancestors :  as,  — 

cum  ex  utraque  [uxore]  filius  natus  esset  (De  Or.  i.  40,  183),  each  wife 
having  had  a  son  (when  a  son  had  been  born  of  each  wife). 

Tros  est  generatus  ab  illo  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  33),  Tros  was  sprung  from  him, 

ex  me  hie  natus  non  est  sed  ex  fratre  meo  (Ter.  Ad.  40),  this  is  not  my  son, 
but  my  brother* s  (not  born  from  me,  etc.). 

Belus  et  omnes  a  Belo  (^En.  i.  730),  Belus  and  all  his  descendants, 

b.  Rarely,  the  place  of  birth  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  source : 
as, — 

desideravit  C.  Felginatem  Placentia,  A.  Cranium  Pateolis  (B.  C.  iii.  71), 
he  lost  C,  Felginas  of  Placentia,  A,  Granius  of  Puteoli. 

Note.  —  The  Roman  tribe  is  regularly  expressed  by  the  ablative  alone :  as, — 

Q.  Verrem  Rdmilia  (Verr.  i.  S,  23),  Quintus  Verres  of  the  Romilian  tribe. 

c.  Some  verbs  may  take  the  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  preposi- 
tion. Such  are  constare,  consistere,  and  continSri.^  But  with 
constfire,  ex  is  more  common.     Thus :  — 

domus  amoenitas   non  aedificio  sed  silva  constabat  (Nep.  Att  13),  the 

charm  of  the  house  consisted  not  in  the  buildings  but  in  the  woods, 
ex  animo  constamus  et  corpore  (Fin.  iv.  8),  we  consist  of  soul  and  body, 
vita  corpore  et  spirita  continetur  (Marc.  9),  life  consists  of  body  and  spirit, 

d.  The  Ablative  of  Material  without  a  preposition  is  used  with  facere, 
fieri,  and  similar  words,  in  the  sense  of  do  with,  become  of:  as,  — 

quid  hoc  homine  faciatis  (Verr.  i.  16),  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 

man? 
quid  Tolliola  mea  fiet  (Fam.  xiv.  4),  what  will  become  of  my  dear  TulHa  f 
quid  te  futurum  est  (Verr.  ii.  64),  what  will  become  of  you  ? 

e.  The  Ablative  of  Material  with  ex,  and  in  poetry  without  a 
preposition,  sometimes  depends  directly  on  a  noun :  as,  — 

non  pauca  pocula  ex  auro  (Verr.  iv.  27),  not  a  few  cups  of  gold. 
scopulis  pendentibus  antrum  (iEn.  i.  166),  a  cave  of  hanging  rocks, 

1  Such  are  n&tuB,  satus,  editus,  grenitus,  ortus,  pr5grn&tus,  grene- 
rfttus,  cr§tu8,  cre&tus,  oriundus. 

2  The  ablative  with  cSnsistere  and  contin6rI  is  locadve  in  origin  (of.  { 

a54.  *). 

\ 
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/!  For  Genitive  of  Material,  see  §  214.  e* 

g.  For  Ablative  of  Source  ii^stead  of  Partitive  Genitive,  see  §  216.  c» 

3.  Ablative  of  Cause. 

245.  The  ablative  (with  or  without  a  preposition)  is 
used  to  express  Cause.^ 

nimio  gaudio  paene  desipiebam  (Fam.  i.  13),  I  was  almost  wild  from  loo 

much  joy, 
neglegentia  plectimur  (Lsel.  22),  we  are  chastised  for  negligence, 
gubernatoris  ars  utilitate  non  arte  laudatur  (Fam.  i.  13),  the  piloCs  skill  is 

praised  for  its  service,  not  its  skill, 
certis  de  caasis,  for  certain  reasons, 

ex  vulnere  aeger  (Rep.  ii.  21),  disabled  by  (from)  a  wound, 
mare  a  sole  lucet  (Acad.  4,  33),  the  sea  gleams  in  the  sun  (from  the  sun). 
ex  opporttLnitate  loci  (Jug.  48,  2) ,  from  the  advantage  of  position, 

a.  Certain  verbs  and  adjectives  regularly  take  the  ablative  of  cause 
without  a  preposition.    These  are :  — 

1.  The  adjectives  dlgnus,  indlgnus :  as^^- 

vir  patre  av5  maioribas  sols  dignissimus  (PhiLiii.  16) y  a  man  most  worthy 

of  his  father y  grandfather y  and  ancestors, 
te  onrni  hondre  indignissimum  iudicat  (Vatin.  16,  39),  he  judges  you 

entirely  unworthy  of  every  honor, 

2.  The  verbs  dignor,  Iab6r6  (also  with  ez),  ezsili6,  ezsultS, 
triumphs,  lacrimo,  ftrde6 :  as,  — 

baud  equidem  tali  me  dignor  bonore  (JEn,  \,  339),  I  do  not  deem  myself 

worthy  of  such  an  honor, 
doleo  te  aliis  mails  laborare  (Fam.  iv.  3),  I  am  sorry  that  you  suffer  with 

other  ills, 
ex  aere  alieno  laborare  (B.  C  iii.  22),  to  labor  under  debt  (lit.,  from 

another's  money), 
exsultire  laetitia  ac  triumphare  gaudid  coepit  (Clu.  5),  she  began  to  exult  in 

gladness y  and  triumph  in  joy, 
exsilu!  gaudio  (Fam.  xvi.  16),  I  jumped  for  joy, 
lacrimo  gaudio  (Ter.  Ad.  411),  I  weep  for  joy, 
delicto  dolere  (Lael.  24),  to  grieve  for  the  fault, 
ardere  dol5re  et  ira  (Att.  ii.  19),  to  be  on  fire  with  pain  and  anger. 

Note  x.— For  gaudeS  and  glSrior,  see  \  254.  b, 

1  The  cause^  in  the  ablative,  is  originally  source^  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  ab, 
d6,  ex ;  but  when  the  accusative  with  ad,  ob  is  used,  the  idea  of  cause  arises 
from  nearness.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cause  and 
means  (which  is  the  old  Instrumental  Case)  or  circumstance  (which  is  either  the 
Locative  or  the  Instrumental). 
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Note  2.  —  DIernus  and  indlernus  sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  colloquial 
usage  and  in  poetry :  as,  — 

curam  dignissimam  tuae  virtatis  (Balbus  in   Att.  viii.   15),   care  most 

worthy  of  your  noble  character, 
dignus  salutis  (Plaut.  Trin.  1153),  worthy  of  safety. 
magndrom  haud  umquam  indignus  aydmin  {Mn,  xii.  649),  never  un- 

worthy  my  great  ancestors. 

Note  3.  — For  the  construction  of  dIsrnuB  and  indlsrnus  with  verbs,  see  { 
320./ 

b.  The  motive  which  influences  the  mind  of  the  person  acting  is 
expressed  fey  the  ablative  of  cause;  the  object  exciting  the  emotion 
often  by  ob  1  or  propter  with  the  accusative :  as,  — 

non  ob  praedam  aut  spoliandi  cupidine  (Tac.  H.  i.  63),  not  for  booty  or 

through  lust  of  plunder, 
amicitia  ex  se  et  propter  se  expetenda  (Fin.  ii.  26),  friendship  must  be 

sought  of  and  for  itself 

Note. —  But  these  constructions  are  often  confused:  as, — 

parere  legibus  propter  metom  (Parad.  5,  i),  /t?  obey  the  laws  on  account  of 
fear,  [Here  metum  is  almost  equivalent  to  "  the  terrors  of  the  law," 
and  hence  propter  is  used,  though  the  ablative  would  be  more 
natural.] 

c.  The  ablatives  causSl  and  gratia,^r  the  sake  of^  are  used  with  a 
genitive  preceding,  or  with  a  pronoun  in  agreement :  as,  — 

ea  causi,  on  account  of  this  ;'  qua  gratia  (Ter.  Eun.  ^)tfor  what  purpose  f 

mea  causa, /Z?;-  my  sake;  mea  gratia  (Plaut), y2>r  my  sake. 

ex  mea  et  reipublicae  causa, y2?r  my  own  sake  and  the  republic's. 

praedicti5nis  causa  (N.  D.  iii.  2,  5),  /^^  way  of  prophecy, 

exempli  gratia  (verbi  gratia), ^r  example, 

sui  piirgandi  gratia,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  themselves. 

Note.  —  But  srr&tiA  with  possessives  in  this  use  is  rare 

4.  Ablative  of  Agent. 

246.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  put  in 
the  ablative  with  a  or  ab :  as,  — 

laudatur  ab  his,  culpitur  ab  illis  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  11),^  is  praised  by  these, 

blamed  by  those, 
ab  animo  tuo  quidquid  agitur  id  agitur  a  te  (Tusc.  i.  22),  whatever  is  done 

by  your  soul  is  done  by  yourself 

1  This  use  of  ob  was  originally  mercantile ;  of.  ob  decern  mln&8,/2^r  thepria 
often  mina  (see  p.  131). 
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ft  niiis  in  iudicium  vocatus  est  (Cat.  Maj.  7,  22),  he  was  brought  to  trial 

by  his  sons. 
cum  a  cunctd  cdnsessa  plausus  esset  multiplex  datus  (Cat.  Maj.  18,  63), 

when  great  applause  had  been  given  by  the  whole  audience, 
ne  virtus  ab  audacia  vinceretur  (Sest.  42),  that  valor  might  not  be  over* 

borne  by  audacity. 

Note.  —  This  construction  is  developed  from  the  Ablative  of  Source.  The 
^gent  is  conceived  as  the  source  or  author  of  the  action. 

Remark. — The  ablative  of  the  agent  (which  requires  A  or  ab)  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  ablative  of  instrument,  which  has  no  preposition  (} 
248.  <r.  i).    Thus  — 

occisus  gladio,  slain  by  a  sword;  but»  occlsus  ab  hosie,  slain  by  an  enemy, 

a.  The  ablative  of  the  agent  with  ab  is  sometimes  used  after  neuter 
verbs  that  have  a  passive  sense :  as,  — 

perire  ab  hoste,  to  be  slain  by  an  enemy, 

b.  The  agent,  when  considered  as  instrument  or  means,  is  ex- 
pressed by  per  with  the  accusative,  or  by  oper&  with  a  genitive  or 
possessive.    Thus,  — 

Caesar  certior  factus  est  fi  legatis,  Casar  was  informed  by  the  ambassadors 

(in  person).    But,— 
Caesar  certior  factus  est  per  legat5s,  Casar  was  informed  by  ambassadors 

(i,e,  by  means  of  ambassadors), 
elautae  oper&  Neptani  (Plant.  Rud.  699),  washed  clean  by  the  services  of 

Neptune. 
non  mea  opera  evemt  (Ter.  Hec.  228),  it  hasn*t  happened  through  me  (by 

my  exertions). 

Note  x.  —  An  animal  is  usually  regarded  not  as  the  agent,  but  as  the  means  or 
instrument.  Hence  the  simple  ablative  is  used.  But  ab  sometimes  occurs. 
Thua^  — 

eqao  vehl,  to  ride  on  horseback  (be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  horse).   [Not 

ab  eqao.]    But,  — 
Lucano  cum  sic  lacereris  ab  ars5  (Mart.  £p.  8),  since  you  are  thus 

mangled  by  a  Lucanian  bear. 

Note  2.-^  For  the  Dative  of  the  Agent  with  the  Gerundive,  see  §  232. 

5.  Ablative  of  Comparison. 

247.  The  Comparative  degree  is  followed  by  the  abla- 
tive ^  (signifying  than)  :  as,  — 

Cato  est  Cicerdne  eloquentior,  Cato  is  more  eloquent  than  Cicero, 
quid  nobis  dnobus  laboriosius  est  (Mil.  2),  what  more  burdened  rtnth  toil 
than  we  two  ? 

2  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation.  The  object  with  which  any- 
thing is  compared  is  the  starting-point  from  which  we  reckon.  Thus,  *'  Cicero  is 
glogttsni*' ;  bat  starting /^^m  him  we  come  to  Cato,  who  is  "more  so  than  he^ 
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vilius  argentum  est  auro,  viriatibns  aurum  (Hor.  £p.  i.  i.  52),  silver  is  lesi 
precious  than  gold,  gold  than  virtue, 

a.  The  comparative  may  be  followed  by  quam,  than.  When  quaxn 
4s  used,  the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case  (of.  §  208.  a). 

The  construction  with  quam  is  required  when  the  first  of  the  things 
compared  is  in  any  other  case  than  the  nominative  or  accusative. 
With  those  cases  its  use  is  optional.     Thus,  — 

contidnibns  accommodatior  est  quam  iudiciis  (Clu.  ^^  fitter  for  popular 

assemblies  than  for  courts. 
misericordia  dignior  quam  contumelia  (Piso  32),  more  worthy  of  pity 

than  of  disgrace, 
non  callidior  es  quam  hic  (Rose.  Am.  ^9),  you  are  not  more  cunning 

than  he. 

Remark.  —  Relative  pronouns  having  a  definite  antecedent  never  take  quam 
in  this  construction,  but  always  the  ablative :  as,  — 

rex  erat  Aeneas  nobis,  quo  iustior  alter,  etc.  (JEn.  i.  545),  j^neas  was  our 
king,  than  whom  no  other  was  more  righteous,  etc. 

Note.  —  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  ablative  of  comparison  where  the  prose 
construction  requires  quam :  as, — 

pane  egeo  iam  mellitis  potiore  placeniis  (Hor.  £p.  L  10),  /  want  bread 
better  than  honey-cakes, 

b*  The  idiomatic  ablatives  oplnione,  Bp5,  solitd,  dict5,  aeqTi6, 
crSdibili,  and  iust5  are  used  after  comparatives  instead  of  a  clause :  as, 

gravius  aequo  (Sail.),  more  seriously  than  was  right, 
celerius  opinione  (Fam,  xiv.  23),  faster  than  one  would  think, 
amnis  solito  citatior  (Liv.  xxii.  19),  ^  stream  swifter  than  its  wont. 
serius  spe  omnium  (Liv.  xxvi.  26),  later  than  all  hoped  (than  the  hope 
of  all). 

c.  After  the  comparatives  plUs,  minus,  amplius,  longius  without 
quam,  a  word  of  measure  or  number  is  often  used  with  no  change  in 
its  case :  as,  — 

plus  septingenU  capti  (Liv.  xli.  12),  more  than  700  were  taken, 
pliis  tertia  parte  interfecta  (Caes.),  more  than  a  third  part  being  slain. 
spatium  non  amplius  sezcentorum  pedum  (id.),  a  space  of  not  more  than 
boo  feet 

Note.  —  The  noun  takes  the  case  required  by  the  context,  without  reference  to 
the  comparative,  which  is  really  in  a  sort  of  apposition, "  seven  hundred  were  taken 
[and]  more.** 

d.  Alius  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  in  poetic  and  colloquial 
use^ ;  in  formal  prose  it  is  followed  by  fto  (atque),  nisi,  qnam.   Thus, 

1  This  has  been  thought  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  but  the  construction  is 
found  also  in  Sanskrit,  and  is  probably  original. 
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nee  quicquam  sJiad  Hbertate  communi  (Fam.  xi.  2),  nothing  else  than  the 

common  liberty, 
alius  Lysippo  (Hor.),  another  than  Lysippus, 

alium  sapiente  bonoque  (Hor.  £p.  i.  16.  20),  other  than  the  wise  and  good. 
alio  ingenio  ac  tu  (Plaut.),  of  a  different  disposition  from  you. 
erat  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio  (De  Or.  ii.  12),  historv 

was  nothing  else  but  a  compiling  of  records. 
nil  aliat  nisi  quod  sibi  placet  (Plaut.  Trin.  ^^^^ ,  nothing  else  than  what 

pleases  him, 

e.  The  comparative  of  an  adverb  is  usually  followed  by  quam,  rarely 
by  the  ablative  except  in  poetry.    Thus,  — 

tempus  te  citius  quam  5rati5  deficeret  (Rose.  Am.  89),  time  would  fail  you 

sooner  than  words.    But,  — 
cur  Sybaris  olivum  sanguine  vipermo  cautius  vltat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  8.  9),  zvhy 

does  Sybaris  shun  oil  more  carefully  than  viper^s  bloods 

6.  Ablative  of  Manner. 

Note.— Accompaniment,  Manner,  Means,  and  Instrument  are  denoted  by  the 
instrumental  ablative  (see  p.  245),  but  some  of  these  more  commonly  take  a  prepo« 
sition«  As  they  all  come  from  one  source  (the  old  Instrumental  Case)  no  sharp 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  and  indeed  the  Romans  themselves  never  thought 
of  any  distinction.  Thus  in  omnibus  precibus  5r&bant,  they  entreated  with 
every  [kind  of)  prayer,  the  ablative  is  properly  that  of  means,  but  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  manner. 

^r"'^^'  248.  The  manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Abla- 
tive ;  usually  with  cum,  unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used 
with  the  noun.    Thus,  — 

com  celeritate  venit,  he  came  with  speed,    But,<— 
suniina  celeritate  venit,  he  came  with  the  greatest  speed, 
quid  refert  qua  me  ratidne  cogatis  (Lael.  8,  26),  what  difference  does  it 
make  in  what  way  you  compel  me? 

NoTE.-~  But  cum  is  often  used  even  when  the  ablative  has  a  limiting  adjec- 
tive: as^ — 

quants  com  perlcolS  id  fecerit  (B.  G.  i.  17),  at  what  risk  he  did  this. 
n5n  mindre  cum  taedid  recubant  (Hin.  £p.  ix.  17, 3),  they  recline  with  no 
less  weariness. 

Remark. — With  such  words  of  manner  as  xnod5,  p&ct5,  ratlOne,  rltd, 
Vlft,  and  with  stock  expressions  which  have  become  virtually  adverbs  (as  sUentiS, 
faii1lri&),  cum  is  very  rare.    Thus,— 

apis  Matinae  m5re  modoque  carmina  fingo  (Hor.  Od.  hr.  2.  28)9  in  the 
styli  and  manner  of  a  Matinian  bee  I  fashion  songs* 

80  in  poetry  fhe  ablative  of  manner  often  omits  cum :  as,  — 

mons  aquae  sequitur  cumul5  {Mn.  \.  105),  a  mountain  of  water  follows  in 
a  mass,    [CI.  xnurmure  (id.  124);  rimis  (id.  123).] 
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7.  Ablative  of  Accompaniment. 

a.  Accompaniment  is  denoted  by  the  ablative,  regularly 
with  cum  :  as,  — 

com  coniagibas  ac  liberis  vestris,  with  your  wives  and  children. 

cum  funditoribas  sagittariisqae  flumen  transgress!  (6.  G.  ii.  19),  having 
crossed  the  river  with  the  archers  and  stingers. 

quae  supplicatio  si  cum  ceteris  conferatur  (Cat.  iii.  6,  15),  if  this  thanks- 
giving be  compared  with  others. 

quae  [lex]  esse  cum  telo  vetat  (Mil.  4.  11),  the  law  which  forbids  [one] 
to  go  armed  (be  with  a  weapon). 

si  secum  suos  eduxerit  (Cat.  i.  13,  33),  if  he  leads  out  with  him  his  associ- 
ates.   [For  secum,  see  §  99.  e.'] 

Note.  —  The  ablative  is  used  without  cum  in  military  phrases,  and  here  and 
there  by  early  writers :  as, — 

subsequebatur  omnibus  copiis  (B.  G.  ii.  19),  he  followed  close  with  all  his 

forces. 
hoc  praesidi5  profectus  est  (Verr.  ii.  34),  with  this  force  he  set  out. 

Remark.  —  M!8ce5  and  lunerG,  with  their  compounds,  and  confundS  may 
take  either  (i)  the  Ablative  of  Accompaniment  with  or  without  cum,  or  (2)  some- 
times the  Dative ;  as,  — 

mixta  doldre  voluptas  (6.  Al.  ^6)y  pleasure  mingled  with  pain. 

ciiius  animum  cum  suo  misceat  (Lsel.  2.  81),  whose  soul  he  may  mingle 

with  his  own. 
fletumque  cruori  miscuit  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  140),  and  mingled  tears  with  blood. 
Caesar  eas  cohortes  cum  suo  exercitu  coniunxit  (6.  G.  i.  18),  Casar 

united  those  cohorts  with  his  own  army. 
aer  coniunctus  terris  (Lucr.  v.  562),  air  united  with  earth. 
humano  capiti  cervicem  equinam  iungere  (Hor.  A.  P.  i),  to  join  to  a 

human  head  a  horses  neck. 

b.  Words  of  Contention  and  the  like  require  cum :  as,  — 

amus  cum  hoste  certare,  to  fight  zvith  the  enemy  in  arms. 
libenter  haec  cum  Q.  Catulo  disputarem  (Manil.  22,  66),  I 'thould gladly 
discuss  these  matters  with  Quintus  Catulus. 

Note.  —  But  words  of  contention  may  take  the  Dative  in  poetry  (see  §  229.  c), 

8.  Ablative  of  Means. 

c.  I.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  in- 
strument of  an  action  :  as,  — 

certantes  pugnis,  calcibus,  unguibus,  morsu  denique  (Tusc.  v.  27,  77), 

fighting  with  fists^  heelSy  nailSy  and  even  teeth. 
cum  pugnis  et  calcibus  concisus  esset  (Verr.  iii.  56),  when  he  had  been 

pummelled  with  their  fists  and  heels. 
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meis  lab5ribas  interitu  rempublicam  liberavi  (Sulla,  33),  by  my  toils  I  have 

saved  the  state  from  ruin. 
multae  istarum  arborum  mea  maniL  sunt  satae  (Cat.  Maj.  17,  59),  many  of 

those  trees  were  set  out  with  my  own  hands. 

2.  The  Ablative  of  Means  is  used  with  verbs  and  adjectives  oi filling, 
abounding,  and  the  like :  as,  — 

Deus  boxus  omnibus  explevit  mundum  (Univ.  3),  God  has  filled  the  world 

with  all  good  things. 
aggere  et  cratibud  fossas  explent  (B.  G.  vii.  86),  they  fill  up  the  ditches 

with  earth  and  fascines. 
t5tum  montem  bominibas   complevit   (id.  i.   24),   he  filled   the  whole 

mountain  with  men. 
oplmus  praeda  (Verr.  i.  50),  rich  with  spoils. 
vita  plena  et  conferta  volupiatibas  (Sest.  10),  a  life  filled  and  crowded 

with  delights. 
Forum  Appi  differtum  nautis  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  4),  Forum  Appii  crammed 

with  bargemen. 

Remark. —  In  poetry  the  Genitive  is  often  used  with  these  words  by  a  Greek 
idiom.  But  compleS,  impleS,  plenuB  and  refertus  often  take  the  genitive  in 
prose  (cf.  j  223).    Thus, — 

omnia  plena  luctiis  et  maerdris  fuerunt  (Sest.  128),  everything  was  full  of 

grief  and  mourning. 
ollam  denarioram  implere  (Fam.  ix.  18),  to  fill  a  pot  with  money.     [Here 

evidently  colloquial,  otherwise  rare  in  Cicero.] 
convivium  viclnoram  compleo  (Cat.  Maj.  14,  46,  in  the  mouth  of  Cato), 

I  fill  up  the  banquet  with  my  neighbors. 

249*    The  deponents  fltor,  fruor,  fungor,    potior,    vescor, 

with  several  of  their  compounds,^  govern  the  ablative:  as, 

utar  vestra  benignitate  (Arch.  8),  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness. 
sagacitate  canum  ad  iitilitatem  nostram  abutimur  (N.  D.  ii.  60),  %ve  take. 

advantage  of  the  sagacity  of  dogs  for  our  own  benefit.  i 

ita  mihi  salva  repiiblica  vobiscum  perfrui  liceat  (Cat.  iv.  6,  11),  so  may  I  \ 

enjoy  with  you  the  state  secure  and  prosperous.  \ 

auro  heros  potitur  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  155),  the  hero  takes  the  gold. 
Numidae   plerumque   lacte  et  ferina  carne  yescebantur  (Jug.  88),  the 

Numidians  fed  mostly  on  milk  and  game. 
fungi  inani  manere  (^En.  vi.  885),  to  perform  an  idle  service.  I 

Note.— This  is  really  an  Ablative  of  Means  and  the  verbs  are  really  in  the  j 

middle  voice  (}  iii.  a).  Thus  tltor  signifies  /  employ  myself  or  avail  myself  ^y 
means  of,  etc.  But  these  earlier  meanings  disappeared  from  the  language,  leaving 
the  construction  as  we  find  it 

1  These  are  abator,  deator,  dSfungor,  dSfruor,  perfruor,  perfunsror. 
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,*^  a.  Potior  sometimes  takes  the  Genitive,  as  always  in  the  phrase 
potiri  rSrum,  to  get  control  or  be  master  of  affairs  (§  223.  a)\  as,  — 

totius  Galliae  sese  potiri  posse  spirant  (B.  G.  i.  3),  they  hope  they  can 
get  possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul. 

b.  In  early  Latin,  these  verbs  are  often  transitive,  and  take  the  ac- 
cusative: as, — 

ille  patria  potitur  commoda  (Ter.  Ad.  871),  he  enjoys  his  ancestral  estate, 
functus  est  ofBLcium  (Ter.  Ph.  281),  he  performed  the  part^  etc. 

Note.  —  The  Gerundive  of  these  verbs  is  used  personally  in  the  passive  as  if 
the  verb  were  transitive  (but  cf.  §  294.  ^:) :  as, — 

Heraclio  omnia  tltenda  ac  possidenda  tradiderat  (Verr.  ii.  46),  he  had  given 
over  everything  to  Heraclius  for  his  use  and  possession  (to  be  used  and 
possessed). 

9.  Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference. 

250.  With  comparatives  and  words  implying  compari- 
son the  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  Degree  of  Differ- 
ence :  as,  — 

duobus  milibus  pliires,  two  thousand  more  (more  by  two  thousand), 
quinque  milibus  passuum  distat,  //  is  jive  miles  distant  (it  stands  off  by  five 

miles), 
aliquot  ante  annis  (Tusc.  i.  2,  4),  several  years  before. 
aliquanto  post  suspexit  (Rep.  vi.  9),  a  while  after  he  looked  up. 
multo  me  vigilare  acrius  (Cat.  i.  8),  that  I  watch  much  more  sharply  (more 

sharply  by  much), 
nihilo  erat  ipse  Cyclops  quam  aries  prudentior  (Tusc.  v.  39,  115),  for  the 

Cyclops  himself  was  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  ram. 

Remark. — This  use  is  especially  frequent  with  the  ablatives  qu5  . . .  e5 
(h6c) ;  quants  . . .  tant5  (cf.  }  106.  c)x  as, — 

quo  minus  cupiditatis,  eo  plus  auctoritatis  (Liv.  xxiv.  28),  the  less  greedy  the 

more  weight  (by  what  the  less,  by  that  the  more), 
quanto  erat  gravior  oppugnatio,  tanto  crebriSres  litterae  mittebantur  (B.  G. 

V.  45),  the  severer  the  siege  waSy  the  more  frequently  letters  were  sent. 

Note.  —  To  this  construction  are  doubtless  to  be  referred  all  cases  of  qu5  and 
e6  with  a  comparative  even  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  felt  as  degree  of  difference 
and  approach  the  Ablative  of  Cause:  as,— 

eoque  me  minus  paenitet  (N.  D.  i.  4,  8),  and  for  that  reason  I  regret 
lesSy  etc.  (by  so  much  the  less  I  regret) . 

a.  The  Ablative  of  Comparison  (§  247)  and  the  Ablative  of  Degree 
of  Difference  are  often  used  together  with  the  same  adjective :  as, — 

multo  divitior  Crasso,  much  richer  than  Crassus, 
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10.  Ablative  of  Quality. 
261.  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative 
with  a  Modifier  (either  an  adjective  or  limiting  genitive). 
This  is  called  the  Descriptive  Ablative  or  Ablative  of  Quality, 

aniinS  meli5re  sunt  gladiator^  (Cat  IL  12,  26)  the  gladiators  are  0/  a 

better  mind, 
quae  cum  esset  dvitas  aeqoissimo  lore  ac  foedere  (Arch.  4, 6),  as  this  was 

a  city  with  perfectly  equal  constitutional  rights, 
mulierem  eximift  palchritadine  (Verr.  i.  64),  a  woman  of  extraordinary 

beauty 
Hortensius  memoria  tanta  fuit  ut,  etc.  (Brut  88,  501),  Hortensius  had  so 

good  a  memory  that^  etc.  (was  of  so  great  memory) 
qoam  61&t5  animd  est  (Theramenes)  (Tusc.  i  40,  96),  how  lofty  a  spirit 

Theramenes  displays, 
Aristotelea^  vit  snxnmA  ingeniS,  scientift,  cdpia  (Tusc.  i.  4,  7)»  Aristotle ^ 

a  man  of  the  greatest  genius^  learnings  and  gift  of  expression, 
qnam  ienni  aut  nttila  potius  valetadine  (Cat  Maj.  1 1,  35),  what  feeble 

health  he  had^  or  rather  none  at  all  f 
de  Domitio  dixit  veisum  Graecum  eadem  sententia  (Deiot  25),  concern- 
ing Domitiut  he  recited  a  Greek  line  of  the  same  tenor. 

Note.— > The  Ablative  of  Quality  (like  the  Genitive  of  Quality)  modifies  a  sub- 
stantive by  describing  it  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  and  may  be 
either  attributive  or  predicate.  In  this  it  differs  from  other  ablatives,  which  are 
equivalent  to  adverbs.    Compare, » 

mulier  pulchta,  a  beautiful  woman, 

mulier  magna  pulchritudine,  a  woman  of  great  beauty^  with<— 

mulier  pulchritudine  Troiam  delevit,  by  her  beauty  a  woman  destroyed  Troy. 

mulier  excellens  pulchritudine  (§  253),  a  woman  preeminent  in  beauty, 

a.  In  expressions  of  quality  the  Genitive  or  the  Ablative  may  often 
be  used  indifferently;  but /^>^^^ qualities  are  oftener  denoted  by  the 
Abladve  (cf.  f  315,  note) :  as,— 

capilld  sunt  promisso  (B.  G*  v.  14),  they  have  long  hair, 
at  capite  operto  sit  (Cat  Maj.  10^  34),  to  have  his  head  covered  (to  be  of 
covered  head). 

11.  Ablative  of  Prica 
^  252.  The  Price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  ablative :  as,  — 

agrum  vendidit  sesteitinm  sex  milibas,  he  sold  the  land  for  6000  sesterces, 
Antoniui  regna  addixit  pec&nlA  (PhiL  vii.  5,  15),  Antony  sold  thrones  for 

money, 
kgoi  ridicnlos!  qui  cSnft  poscit  (PL  Stich.  22^\johet:  who  wants  them 

for  (at  the  price  oQ  a  dinner  f 
mignd  illi  ea  cunctatio  stetit  (Liv.  ii.  36),  that  hesitation  cost  him  dear. 

Note. — To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  the  Ablative  of  the  Penalty,  {  32a  b.  x. 
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a.  Cert^n  adjectives  of  Quantity  are  used  in  the  Genitive  to  denote 
indefinite  value.  Such  are  mftgnl,  parvi,  tanti,  quanti,  ~pluriB, 
mindris:  as, — 

est  mihi  tanti  (Cat.  ii.  7),  iV  is  worth  the  price  (it  is  of  so  much). 

mea  magni  interest,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  me. 

illud  pana  refert  (Manil.  18),  this  is  of  small  account. 

Verresne  tibi  tanti  fuit  (Verr.  i.  77),  was  Verres  of  so  much  account  to 
you? 

tantone  mindris  decumae  venierunt  (Verr.  iii.  106),  were  the  tithes  sold  for 
so  much  less  ? 

ut  te  redimas  captum  quam  queas  minimo :  si  nequeas  paululd,  at  quanti 
queis  (Tar-  Eun.  74),  to  ransom  yourself,  when  captured^  at  the  cheap- 
est rate  you  can  ;  if  you  canU  for  a  small  sum^  then  at  any  rate  for 
what  you. can. 

Note,  —  These  are  really  genitives  of  quality  (§  215.  c), 

b.  The  genitive  of  certain  colorless  nouns  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
Such  are  nihill,  nothing,  assis,  a  farthing i  flocci  (a  lock  of  wool),  a 
straw.    Thus,  — 

non  flocci  facio  CAtt  xiii.  50),  I  care  net  a  straw. 

utinam  ego  istuc  abs  te  factum  nlhili  penderem  (Ter.  Eun.  94),  ok  I  that  I 

cared  nothing  for  this  being  done  by  you  I 
ego  non  flocci  pendere  (Ter.  Eun.  410),  /  did  not  care  a  straw, 

c.  With  verbs  of  exchanging,  either  the  thing  taken  or  the  thing  given 
in  exchange  may  be  in  the  Ablative  of  Price.  Such  are:  mutflre, 
commtit&re,  perniiitare«  vertere.    Thus,  -— 

Bdem  suam  et  religionem  peconia  commutare  (Clnent.  46,  129)9  to  barter 

his  faith  and  conscience  for  money, 
vertere  foneribos  triumphos  (Hor.  Od.  i.  35.  4),  to  change  the  triumph  to 

the  funeral-train  (exchange  triumphs  for  funerals), 
exsilium  patria  sede  mutavit  (Q,  C.  iii.  8),  he  exchanged  his  native  land 

for  exile  (he  took  exile  in  exchange  for  his  native  land). 
.  velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem  mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus  (Hor.  Od.  i.  17.  i), 

nimble  Faunus  often  changes  Lycceus  for  Lucretilis,    [He  takes  Lucre- 

tilis  at  the  price  <y*  Lycaeus,  i.e.  he  goes  from  Lycaens  to  Lucretilis.] 

Note. — With  verbs  of  exchanging  cum  is  often  used,  perhaps  with  a  different 
conception  of  the  action :  as, — 

aries . . .  cum  croceO  mutabit  vellera  lflt5  (Ed.  hr.  44),  ike  rmm  skaSckange 
kis  fleece  for  [one  dyed  with]  the  yellow  saffron. 

d.  With  verbs  of  buying  and  selling  the  simple  ablative  of  price 
must  be  used,  except  In  the  case  of  tantS,  quanti,  pUtris,  tninSris : 
as, — 

qoanif  earn  Smit?  vlli  . . .  quot  minis?  qnadraginta  minis  (Fl.  Epid. 
49),  wkai  did  ke  h^  ker  for  f    Cheap.    For  kow  many  mince  t   Forty, 
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12.  Ablative  of  Specification. 
ji^  263.  The  Ablative  of    Specification  denotes  that   in 
respect  to  which  anything  is  or  is  done:  as,  — 

virtute  praecedunt  (B.  G.  i.  i),  they  excel  in  courage, 

claudus  altero  pede  (Nep.  Ages.  8),  lame  of  one  foot, 

lingua  haesitantes,  voce  absoni  (De  Or.  i.  25,  115),  hesitating  in  speech^ 

harsh  in  voice, 
tanta  caritas  patriae  est,  ut  earn  non  sensa  nostro  sed  salute  ipslus  meti- 

amur  (Tusc.  i.  37),  stuh  is  our  love  of  country  that  we  measure  it  not 

by  our  own  feeling,  but  by  her  own  welfare, 
sunt  enim  homines  non  re  sed  nomine  (Oflf.  i.  30,  10^)^  for  they  are  men 

not  in  fact,  but  in  name, 
maior  natu,  older;  minor  iiAtvL, younger  (cC  §  91.  i), 
infirmus  moUisque  natura  (Lael.  20,  75),  weak  and  yielding  by  nature, 
paulum  aetate  progressi  (Cat  Maj.  10,  33),  somewhat  advanced  in  age* 
corpore  senex  esse  potuit  anim5  nunquam  erit  (Cat.  Maj.  11,  38)^  he  may 

have  been  an  old  man  in  body,  he  never  will  be  [old]  at  heart, 
non  solum  r§  et  sententia  sed  verbis  quoque  hoc  interdictum  ita  esse 

compositum  (Csecin.  86),  this  prohibition  was  so  conceived  not  only  in 

substance  and  effect^  but  also  in  language, 
hom5  mea  sententia  prudentissimus  (Csecin.  22),  a  man,  in  my  opinion, 

very  wise, 
equitatu  puis!  erant  (B.  G.  vii.  68),  they  had  been  beaten  in  the  cavalry  fight. 

Note,— > To  this  head  are  to  be  referred  many  expressions  where  the  ablative 
expresses  that  in  accordance  with  which  anything  is  or  is  done.  But  as  the  Romans 
had  no  such  categories  as  we  make,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  all  uses  of  the  ab- 
lative. Hence  the  ablative  of  specification  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  manner,  and  to 
many  ablatives  which  have  been  developed  from  other  fundamental  ideas.  Thus, — 

me5  iure,  with  perfect  right;  but,  meo  modo,  in  my  fashion, 

xnea  sententia,  in  my  opinion;  but  also  more  formally,  ex  me&  sententia. 

[Here  the  sense  is  the  same,  but  the  first  ablative  is  specification;  the 

second,  source,"] 
proinnquitate  coniiinctos  atque  n&tura  (Lsel.  14,  49),  closely  allied  by 

kindred  and  nature,    [Here  the  ablative  is  not  different  in  sense  from 

those  above,  but  no  doubt  is  a  development  of  means."] 
qui  vincit  viribus  (Lsel.  15,  55),  who  surpasses  in  strength,    [Here  it  is 

impossible  to  tell  whether  viribus  is  the  means  of  the  superiority  or 

that  in  respect  to  which  one  is  superior.] 
neque  enim  alia  alia  condicione  bella  gesserunt  (B.  G.  viL  *li)ifor  on  no 

other  terms  did  they  carry  on  wars. 

a.  The  Supine  in  -H,  used  chiefly  with  adjectives,  is  equivalent  to  an 

ablative  of  specification  (cf.  §§  114..3,  303):  as, — 

nurabile  dictu,  marvellous  to  tell. 

Note.  —  In  this  use  of  the  supine,  dative  and  ablative  constructions  have,  no 
doubt,  been  confounded. 
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13.  Ablative  of  Place. 

Note.— > The  Locahve  Case  was  originaUy  used  (literally)  to  denote  the  plaa 
where  and  (figuratively)  to  denote  the  Htm  when  (a  development  from  the  idea  oP 
place).  But  this  case  was  preserved  only  in  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words, 
and  the  place  where  is  usually  denoted  by  the  Ablative.  In  this  construction  the 
Ablative  was,  no  doubt,  used  at  first  without  a  preposition,  but  afterwards  it  became 
associated  with  in  in  most  cases. 

264.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  place  where 
(usually  with  the  preposition  In,  §  258.  ^). 

a.  The  ablative  of  the  place  where  is  retained  in  many  idiomatic 
expressions  (cil  §  259.  a)  which  have  lost  the  idea  of  place :  as,  — 

pendemus  animis  (Tusc.  1.  40),  we  are  in  suspense  of  mind  (in  our  minds), 
socius  periculis  vobiscum  adero  (Jog.  85),  /  wiU  be  present  with  you,  a 

companion  in  dangers, 
premit  altum  corde  dolorem  (^JExu  L  209),  he  keeps  down  the  pain  deep  in 

his  heart* 

b.  I.  Several  verbs  are  followed  by  the  locative  ablative. '  These  are : 
acqmSsoo,  dSlector,  laetor,  gaude5,  glorior,  nitor,  sto,  maneS, 
fid5  (c5nndd),  cSnsisto,  contineor. 

n5minibii8  veterum  gloriantur  (Orat.  50),  they  glory  in  the  names  of  the 
ancients,  [Also,  de  divitiis  (in  virtute,  circa  rem,  aliquid,  haec)  gloriari.] 
spe  niti  (Att.  iii.  9),  to  rely  on  hope, 
prudentia  fidens  (Off.  i.  33),  trusting  in  prudence, 

2,  The  verbals  frStns,  contentna,  and  laetns  take  the  locative 

ablative:  as, — 

fretus  gratia  Bruti  (Att.  v.  21),  relying  on  the  favor  of  Brutus. 
laetus  praeda,  rejoicing  in  the  booty, 

contentus  sorte,  content  with  his  lot,  [Possibly  abl.  of  cause.] 
Remark. —  The  ablative  with  the  above  verbs  sometimes  takes  the  preposition 
in  (but  fldo  in  is  late) :  as,— 

in  quibus  causa  nititur  (Gael.  25),  on  whom  the  case  depends. 

With  several  of  these  verbs  the  neuter  accusative  of  pronouns  is  often  found. 

14.  Ablative  Absolute. 
^8^265.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  with   a  participle,*  may  be 
put  in  the  ablative,  to  define  the  time  or  circumstances  of 
an  action :  as,  — 

1  In  this  construction  the  noun  was  originally  in  the  Locative  Case,  and  denoted 
circumstance  considered  as  place  or  time.  Afterwards  a  participle  was  added  to 
modiiy  the  noun,  and  the  two  words  became  ftised  in  a  single  idea  equivalent  to 
that  contained  in  a  subordinate  clause  (cf.  ab  urbe  condit&,^0m  thefinmdingof 
the  city,  lit  from  the  founded  city).  After  the  construction  was  established,  other 
ablatives  not  locative  nd  doubt  became  confounded  with  the  real  ablatives  absolute. 
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vocfi^  ad  se  nndique  mercat5ribus  (6.  G.  !v.  20),  having  called  to  him 

the  traders  from  all  quarters  (traders  having  been  called). 
quibus  rebna  cognitis  Caesar  apud  milites  contionatur  (B.  C.  i.  7),  having 

learned  this,  Casar  makes  a  speech  to  the  soldiers, 
ac  SI  1115  sablatS  depelH  a  vobis  omne  periculum  iudicarem  (Cat  iii.  2, 4), 

and  if  I  thought  that  with  his  removal  (he  being  removed)  all  danger ^ 

etc. 
nondum  hieme  cSnfecta  (6.  G.  vi.  3),  the  winter  not  yet  over, 
compressi  conatus  naUo  tamalta  piiblice  concitatd  (Cat.  i.  6,  11),  the 

attempts  were  put  down  without  exciting  any  general  alarm, 
ne  vobis  quldem  omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata  (Cat  ii.  2,  4),  since  at 

that  time  the  facts  were  not  yet  proved  even  to  all  of  you, 
impriidentibaa  nostns  atque  occapatis  in  munitlone  castrorum  (B.  G.  v. 

15),  while  our  men  were  off  their  guard  and  busy  in  the  fortification 

of  the  camp, 
fug^to  omnl  equitatu  (B.  G.  vii.  68),  all  the  cavalry  being  put  to  flight, 
interfecto  Indutiomaro  (6.  G,'n,  2),  upon  the  death  of  Indutiomarus, 

a.  An  adjective,  or  a  second  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  the  partid- 
pie  in  the  Ablative  Absolute  construction :  *  as,  — 

exigua  parte  aestatis  reliqua  (6.  G.  Iv.  30),  when  but  a  small  part  of  the 
summer  was  left  (a  small  part  of  the  summer  remaining). 

M.  Messala  et  M.  Hsone  consalibas  (id.  i.  2),  in  the  consulship  of  Messala 
and  Piso  (Marcus  Messala  and  Marcus  Piso  being  consuls).  [The 
regular  way  of  expressing  dates,  see  §  259.  ^.] 

b.  A  phrase  or  clause,  used  substantively,  sometimes  occurs  as 
ablative  absolute  with  a  participle  or  an  adjective :  as,  — 

mcerto  quid  peterent  (Liv.  xxviii.  36),  <m  it  7oas  uncertain  what  they  should 

aim  at  (it  being  uncertain,  etc.). 
comperto  vanum  esse  formidinem  (Tac.  Ann.  1. 66),  when  it  was  found  that 

the  alarm  was  groundless 

Note. — This  construction  belongs  to  later  Latin. 

c.  A  participle  or  an  adjective  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  in  the 
ablative  absolute  without  a  substantive :  as,  — 

consults  et  cogitato  (Off.  i.  8),  on  purpose  and  with  reflection  (the  matter 

having  been  deliberated  and  thought  on), 
sereno  (Liv.  xxxi.  12),  under  a  clear  sky  (it  [being]  clear), 
nee  auspicato  nee  litato  (Liv.  v.   38),  with  no  auspices  or  favorabU 

sacrifice, 
tranquillo,  ut  aiunt,  quilibet  gubernator  est  (Sen.  Ep.  95,  34),  in  good 

weather ,  as  they  say,  any  matCs  a  pilot,  , 

1  The  participle  of  esse,  wanting  in  Latin  (§  119.  a),  is  used  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  as  in  English. 
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d.  The  Ablative  Absolute  in  its  developed  form  often  takes  the 
place  of  a  Subordinate  Clause.  In  such  cases  the  noun  is  equivalent 
to  a  subject,  and  the  other  word  to  the  predicate.  So  may  be  re- 
placed :  — 

1.  Temporal  clauses  (§  322.  fF.) :  as,  — 

patre  interfecto,  [his]  father  having  been  killed,  [This  corresponds  to 
cum  pater  interfectus  asset,  when  his  father  had  been  killed.'] 

recentibus  sceleris  Sus  vestigiis  (Q.  C.  vii.  li),  while  the  traces  of  the 
crime  were  fresh,    [Cf.  dum  recentia  sunt  yestigia.] 

2.  Causal  clauses  (§  321):  as, — 

at  ei  qui  Alesiae  obsidebantur  praeterita  die  qua  auxilia  suorum  exspec- 
taverant,  consumpto  omnl  frtimento,  concilio  coacto  consultabant 
(B,  G.  vii.  77),  but  those  who  were  under  siege  at  Alesia  since  the  time^ 
etc.,  had  expired^  and  their  grain  had  been  exhausted^  calling  a 
council  (see  5  below),  consulted  together,  [Cf.  cam  dies  praeteriisset, 
etc.] 

Alexander,  despSrata  pace,  ad  reparandas  vires  intendit  animum  (Q.  C.  iv. 
6,  23),  Alexander^  since  he  despaired  of  peace,  devoted  his  energies  to 
recruiting  his  forces.     [Cf.  cum  pacem  despSraret.] 

3.  Concessive  clauses  (§  313):  as,— 

at  e5  repugnante  fiebat  (consul),  immo  vero  eo  fiebat  magis  (Milo  13, 
34),  but  though  he  (Qodius)  opposed,  he  (Milo)  was  likely  to  be  elected 
consul;  nay,  rather,  etc. 

4.  Conditional  clauses  (§  304) :  as,  — > 

occurrebat  ei,  mancam  et  debilem  praeturam  futuram  suam,  c5nsule 
Milone  (Milo  9,  25),  //  occurred  to  him  that  his  praetorship  would  be 
maimed  and  feeble,  if  Milo  were  consul,    [si  Milo  consul  esset.] 

qua  (regione)  subacta  licebit  decurrere  in  illud  mare  (Q.  C.  ix.  38),  if 
this  region  is  subdued^  we  shall  be  free  to  run  down  into  that  sea, 

qua  quidem  detracta  (Arch.  1 1,  28),  if  this  be  taken  away, 

S-  Clauses  of  accompanying  circumstance :  as, — 

ego  haec  a  Chrysogono  mea  sponte,  remotd  Sex.  Roscio,  quaero  (Rose. 
Am.  45),  of  my  own  accord^  without  reference  to  Sextus  Roscius  (S.  R 
being  put  aside),  / ask  these  questions  of  Chrysogonus.  \ 

nee  imperante  nee  sciente  nee  praesente  domino  (Milo  10,  29),  without 
their  master^ s  gitdng  orders,  or  knowing  it,  or  being  present. 

Note.— As  the  English  case  absolute  (the  nominative)  is  far  less  common 
than  the  ablative  absolute  in  Latin,  a  change  of  form  is  generally  required  in 
translation.  Thus  t"he  present  participle  is  oftenest  to  be  rendered  by  a  relative 
clause  with  when  or  while;  and  the  perfect  passive  participle  by  the  perfect 
active  participle  in  English.  These  changes  may  be  seen  in  the  following  ez- 
«imple :  — 
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"  At  ilK,  intermtssd  spatio^  impru-  "  But  they,  having  paused  a  space ^ 

dentibus    nostris,    atque    occupatts    in  while  our  men  were  unaware  and  busied 

munitione  castrorum,  subito  se  ex  silvls  in  fortifying  the  camp,  suddenly  threw 

eiecerunt ;  impe^que  in  eos  /acfo,  qui  themselves  out  of  the  woods ;  then  mah- 

erant  in  statione  pro  castris  coUocati,  ing  an  attack  upon  those  who  were  on 

acriter  pxignaverunt ;   duabusque  missis  guard  in  front  of  the  camp,  they  fought 

subsidio    cohortibus    ai    Caesare,    cum  fiercely;   and,  though  two  cohorts  had 

hae   i^perexiguo  intermtssd  loci  spat  to  been  sent  by  Caesar  as  reinforcements, 

inter    se)    c5nstitissent,    novo    genere  aflerthesehad  taken  their  position  (/<?azA- 

pOgnae  perierritis  nostris,  per  medios  ing  very  little  space  of  ground  between 

audacissime   perruperunt,  seque   inde  them),  as  our  men  were  alarmed  by  the 

incoiumes  receperunt."  —  C-(€SAR,  B.  G.  strange  kind  of  fighting,  they  dashed 

V.  15.  most  daringly   through   the  midst  ol 

them,  and  got  off  safe.* 

[For  the  Ablative  with  Prepositions,  see  }  152.J 


VI.-TIME   AND    PLACE. 
1.  Time. 

^  256.  Time  when,  or  within  which,  is  put  in  the  Ablative ; 
time  how  long  in  the  Accusative :  as, — 

1.  Ablative:  — 

constituta  die,  on  the  appointed  day  ;  prima  luce,  at  daybreak, 
quota  hora,  at  what  o^clock  ?  tertia  vigilia,  in  the  third  watch. 
tribus  proxumis  annis  (J^S*  '^)>  ^il^i'*  ^  ^^  three  years. 

2.  Accusative :  — 

dies  continuos  triginta,y&r  thirty  days  together. 

cum  triduum  iter  fecisset  (B.  G.  ii.  16),  when  he  had  marched  three  days. 

Note. —  The  ablative  of  time  is  locative  in  its  origin  ($  254.  head-note) ;  the 
accusative  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  extent  of  space  ((  257). 

a.  The  Ablative  of  time  within  which  sometimes  takes  in,  and  the 
Accusative  of  time  how  long,  per  for  greater  precision :  as,  — 

in  diebus  proximis  decern  (Sail.),  within  the  next  ten  days. 

in  brevi  spatio  (Ov.  Met.  i.  411),  within  a  brief  space  (of  time). 

ludi  per  decern  dies  (Cat.  iii.  %),  games  for  ten  days. 

b.  Duration  of  time  is  occasionally  expressed  by  the  Ablative :  as,  — 

milites  qiunqae  horis  proelium  sustinuerant  (B.  C  i.  47),  the  men  had  sus- 
tained the  fight  five  hours. 

Note.  — In  this  use  the  period  of  time  is  regarded  as  that  within  which  the 
act  is  done,  and  it  is  only  implied  that  the  act  lasted  through  the  period. 

2.  Space. 
267.   Extent  of  space  is  put  in  the  Accusative :  as,  — 
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(ossas  qoindecim  pedSs  latas  (B.  G.  vii.  72),  trenches  fifteen  feet  broad, 
in  omni  vita  sua  quemque  a  recta  conscientia  iransversmii  nngaem  non 
oportet  discedere  (quoted  in  Att.  xiii.  20),  in  all  one's  Ji/e,  one  should 
not  depart  a  naiTs  breadth  from  straightforward  conscience 

Note. — This  Accusative  denotes  the  object  through  or  over  which  the  action* 
takes  place,  and  is  kindred  with  the  Accusative  of  the  End  of  Motion  (cf.  \  258). 

a.  Measure  is  often  expressed  by  the  Genitive  of  Quality  (§  215.  ^) : 
as,  — 

vallo  pedum  duodecim  (B.  G.  ii.  30),  in  a  rampart  of  twelve  feet  (in 
height). 

b.  Distance  when  considered  as  extent  of  space  is  put  in  the  Ac- 
cusative; when  considered  as  degree  of  difference^  in  the  Ablative 
(§  250)  :  as,  — 

quinque  dierum  iter  abest  (Li v.  xxx.  29),  //  is  distant  five  days^  march, 
triginta  mHibas  passuum  infra  eum  locum  (B.  G.  vi.  35),  thirty  miles  behw 
that  place  (below  by  thirty  miles). 

3.  Place  from  Which  and  End  of  Motion. 

\J       258.   T\\^ place  from  wkick^is  denoted  by  the  Ablative 
*"  with  ab,  dS,  or  ex ;  the  place  to  which  (the  End  of  Motion) 
'by  the  Accusative  with  ad  or  in  :  as,  — 

I .   Place  from  which :  — 

a  septentrione,  from  the  north, 

cum  a  vobis  discessero  (Cat.  Maj.  22),  when  I  leave  you, 

de  provincia  decedere,  to  come  away  from  one's  province, 

de  monte,  down  from  the  mountain, 

negotiator  ex  Africa  (Verr.  ii.  i,  5),  a  merchant  from  Africa, 

influxit  e  Graecia  rivulus  (Rep.  ii.  19),  there  flowed  in  a  rill  from  Greece, 

ex  Britannia  obsides  miserunt  (B.  G.  iv.  38),  they  sent  hostages  from  Britain, 

Mosa  profluit  ex  monte  Vosego  (id.  iv.  10),  the  Meuse  (flows  from)  rises 

in  the  Vosges  mountains, 
quas  (navis)  ex  Pictonibus  et  Santonis  reliquisque  pacatis  regionibus  con- 
venire  iusserat  (id.  iii.  \\)ythe  ships  which  he  had  given  orders  should 
collect  from  the  [country  of  the]  Pictones  and  the  Santoni  and  from 
the  other  conquered  regions, 
ir . 

i  1  Originally  all  these  relations  were  expressed  with  all  these  words  by  the  cases 

\  alone.    The  accusative  denoted  the  end  of  motion  as  in  a  certain  sense  the  object 

of  the  action  (cf.  BGmam  petiit),  and  the  ablative  in  its  proper  meaning  of  sepa- 
ration denoted  the  place  from  which.  The  prepositions,  originally  adverbs,  were 
added  to  define  more  exactly  the  direction  of  motion,  zsm  to  us  ward,  toward  us, 
and  by  long  association  became  indispensable  except  as  indicated  above. 
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2    Place  to  which :  — 

ad  fines  Hyrcaniae  penetrat  (Q.  C.  vi.  4),  Ae  peneiratei  to  the  borders  of 

Hyrcania, 
adibam  ad  istum  fundum  (Caec.  2^^^  I  was  going  to  that  estate  (cf.  §  237.  d), 
in  Africam  navigavit,  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
in  Italiam  profectus,  gone  to  Italy » 
legatum  in  Treveros  mittit  (B.  G.  iii.  ii),  he  sends  his  lieutenant  into  the 

[country  of  the]  Treveri, 
in  Hraea  cum  exissem  (Att  vi.  %  i),  when  I  had  landed  at  the  Piraus, 

[Admitted  by  Cicero  himself  to  be  wrong,  the  Piraeus  being  a  town 

(see  b,  below).    The  passage  is  discussed  by  him  in  Att.  vii.  3.3 

Note  i.  —  In  poetry  the  end  of  motion  is  often  expressed  by  the  Dative 
(^  225.  b,  3) :  as,— 

it  clamor  caelo  {J^.  v.  451),  a  shout  goes  up  to  the  sky. 

Note  2. — With  the  name  of  a  country,  ad  denotes  to  the  borders ;  in,  into 
fhe  country  itself.  Similarly  ab  denotes  away  from  the  outside;  ez,  out  of  the 
interior.  Thus  ad  Italiam  pervSnit  would  mean,  he  came  to  the  frontier,  regard- 
less of  the  destination ;  in  Italiam,  he  went  to  Italy ,  /^.  to  a  place  within  it,  to 
Rome,  for  instance.  So  ab  Italift  profectus  est  would  mean^  he  came  away 
from  the  frontier^  regardless  of  the  original  starting-point ;  ex  Italift,  he  came 
from  Italy,  from  within,  as  from  Rome,  for  instance. 


The  names  of  towns  or  small  islands /r^xv  which^  as  also  domus 
and  rflB,  are  put  in  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition :  as,  -^ 

R5ma  profectus,  having  set  out  from  Rome, 
rure  reversus,  having  returned  from  the  country, 
Roma  abesse,  to  be  absent  from  Rome, 
domo  abire,  to  leave  home. 

Note  i.  —  With  names  of  towns,  etc.,  ab  is  often  used,  commonly  to  denote 
from  the  vicinity  of:  as,  — 

ut  a  Mutina  discederet  (Phil,  xiv,  2,  4),  that  he  should  retire  from  Mutina 

(which  he  was  besieging), 
erat  a  Gergovia  despectus  in  castra  (B.  G.  vii.  45),  there  was  from  about  G, 

a  view  into  the  camp, 
profecti  a  domo  (Liv.  xl.  33),  setting  out  from  home, 
loca  quae  a  Brundisio  propius  absunt  (Att.  viii.   14),  places  which  are 

nearer  to  Brundisium  (nearer  from). 

Note  2. — The  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  used  to  denote  the  place  from 
which  in  certain  idiomatic  expressions :  as,  -^ 

cessisset  patria  (Mil.  25),  ^^  would  have  left  his  country, 

patria  pellere,  to  drive  out  of  the  country, 

manu  mittere,  to  emancipate  (let  go  from  the  hand). 

Note  3. — The  poets  often  omit  the  preposition  where  it  would  be  required  in 
prose:  as, — 

minis  Acheronte  remissos  (J^n.  v.  99),  the  spirits  returned  from  Acheron, 
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b.  The  names  of  towns  or  small  islands  to  which  as  also  domns 
and  ru8,  are  put  in  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition :  as,  — 

Romam  rediit,  he  returned  to  Rome, 

Delo  Rhodum  navigare,  to  sail  from  Delos  to  Rhodes, 

rus  ibo,  /  shall  go  into  the  country, 

domum  lit,  he  went  home,    [So,  suas  domos  abire,  logo  to  their  homes."] 

Note  i.  — In  this  use  domum  may  be  modified  by  a  possessive  pronoun  or  a 
genitive.  When  otherwise  modified,  domum  requires  the  preposition  In,  Thus, — 

domum  regis  (Deiot.  6),  to  the  kin^s  house,    [But  also  in  M.  Laecae 

domum  (Cat.  i.  4),  to  M,  Lacd*s  house,"]     But,  — 
in  domum  magnam  venire,  to  come  into  a  large  house. 

Note  2. — With  the  names  of  towns,  etc.,  ad  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
towards,  to  the  neighborhood  of:  as,  — 

ad  Alesiam  proficiscuntur  (B.  G.  vii.  76),  they  set  out  for  Alesia, 

ad  Alesiam  perveniunt  (id.  vii.  79),  they  arrive  at  Alesia  (come  through  to). 

ad  Athenas  navigare,  to  set  sail  for  Athens  (landing  in  the  harbor). 

Note  3.— The  general  words,  urbs,  oppidum,  insula  require  a  preposition 
in  either  construction  {to  which  or  /jom  which) ;  as,  ad  urbem,  ab  urbe,  ad 
urbem  B5mam,  B5mam  ad  urbem,  ex  urbe  B0m&. 

Note  4. — Two  or  more  nouns  are  sometimes  expressed  after  one  verb  as  limits 
of  motion  (see  §  259.  4), 

Note  5. — The  poets  often  omit  the  preposition  with  any  noun:  as,— 

Italiara  Laviniaque  venit  litora  {/£xk,  L  2),  he  came  to  Italy  and  the  Lavin* 

ian  shores, 
finis  Italos  mittere  (!d.  ffi.  440),  you  shall  be  allowed  to  reach  the  Italian 

boundaries, 
terram  Hesperiam  venies  (id.  ii.  781),  you  shall  come  to  the  Hesperian  land. 

Remark.  —  The  preposition  is  omitted  with  the  supine  in  -um  (^  302)  and  in 
the  following  old  phrases:  — 

exseqoias  ire,  logo  to  the  funeral        infitias  ire,  to  resort  to  denial, 

pessum  ire,  logo  to  ruin,  pessum  dare,  to  ruin  (of.  perd5). 

venum  dare,  to  sell  (give  to  sale)      [Hence  vSnderal 

venum  ire,  to  be  sold  (go  to  sale).     [Hence  v8nire.J 

foraa  (used  as  adverb),  out:  as,  foras  egredi,  to  go  out  ofdoort, 

4.  The  Place  "Where. 

c.  I.  '^\i^  place  where  \^  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with 
the  preposition  In  (Locative  Ablative^ :  as,^ 

in  h5c  urbe  vitam  digit,  he  passed  his  life  in  thij  city, 

si  in  Gallia  remanerent  (B.  G.  iv.  8),  if  they  should  stay  in  Gaul, 

dam  haec  in  Venetis  geruntur  (id.  iii.  17),  while  this  was  going  on  among 

the  Veneti, 
oppidum  in  insula  positnm  (id.  vii.  58),  a  town  situated  on  an  island 
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2.  But  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  are  put  in  the 
Locative  Case. 

This  has  in  the  first  and  the  second  dedension  singular  the  same 
form  as  the  Genitive,  in  the  plural  and  in  the  third  declension  the 
same  form  as  the  Dadve  or  Abbtive :  as,  — 

Romae,  n/  J^ome  (R5ma).  Athenis,  ai  Athens  (Athenae). 

Rhodi,  ai  Rkoda  (Rhodos).  Lanuvi,  at  Lanuvium, 

Sami,  at  Samoi,  Cypri,  at  Cjprta. 

Tihuri  or  Hbare,  at  Tihtr,  CSribas^  at  Cures, 

Philippis.  at  FkiHp^.  Caprels,  at  Capri  (Capreae). 

Remark. — Laige  islands,  and  all  places  when  thought  d  a%  z.  territory  and 
not  as  a  locality  are  treated  like  names  of  countries:  as, — 

in  SicOiay  in  Sicify, 

in  Itha<^  lepores  Ulatf  morinntur  (Plin.  H.  N.,  cf.  §  256.  a),  in  Ithaca 

kares  when  carried  there  die-     [^Ufysses  lived  at  Ithaca^  would  require 

lihacae.] 

Note  I. — With  an  names  of  places  AT,  meaning  near  (not  m).  is  expressed  by 
ad  or  apud  with  the  Accusative.  In  the  neighborhood  of  may  be  expressed  by 
circA  with  the  Accusative ;  among^  by  apud  with  the  Accusative.    Thus,  — 

pugna  ietd  Cannas,  the  fight  at  Cannae, 

conchas  ad  Caietam  legiint  (Or.  iL  6),  eU  Caieta  (along  the  shore). 

ad  (apud)  inferos,  in  the  world  below  (near  or  among  those  below). 

ad  fores,  at  the  doors,  ad  lanuam,  at  the  door, 

apud  Graecos,  among  the  Greeks,      apud  me,  at  my  house, 

apud  Solos  (Leg.  ii.  16),  at  Soli,      circa  Capuam,  round  about  Capua, 

Note  a. —  In  citing  an  author ,  apud  is  regularly  used;  in  citing  a  particular 
work,  in.    Thus, — 

apud  Xenophontem,  in  Xenophon.    But,  — 

In  Xenophontis  Oeconomico^  in  Xenophon^s  CEconomicus. 

d.  The  Locative  Case  is  also  preserved  in  the  following  common 
nouns : — 

domf  (rarely  domni),  at  home, 

belli,  militiae  (in  contrast  to  domi),  abroad^  in  military  servia, 

hum!,  on  the  ground,  ruri,  in  the  country, 

fbris,  out-of-doors,  terra  marique,  by  land  and  sea. 

These  are  used  like  names  of  towns,  without  a  preposition.  So 
also>—  J 

herl  (:^\ yesterday,  vesperl  (-e),  in  the  evening, 

infelid  arbor!  (liv.  1.  26),  on  the  ill-omened  tree. 
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/.  The  locative  doml  may  be  modified  by  a  possessive  adjective  or 
a  limiting  genitive ;  but,  when  it  would  be  otherwise  modified  some 
other  construction  is  used  instead  of  the  Locative.    Thus,  — 

domi  Caesaris,  cU  Casat^s  house. 

domi  suae  vel  alienae,  at  his  awn  or  another's  house.    But,— 
in  Marci  Crass!  castissima  domo  (Gael.  4,  9),  in  the  chaste  home  of  Marcus 
Crassus,    [Cf.  ex  Anniana  Milonis  domo,  §  184.  d."] 

f.  The  place  where  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition 
in  several  constructions :  — 

^    I .  Regularly  in  many  indefinite  words,  such  as  loc5,  parte :  as,  ~- 

quibus  loco  positis  (Or.  iii.  2^^)^  when  these  are  set  in  position, 
qua  parte  victi  erant  (Att.  ix.  \i),  on  the  side  where  they  were  Beaten,  But, 
exercitum  castris  continuit  (B.  G.  i.  48),  he  kept  his  army  in  camp. 
[Here  the  construction  is  influenced  by  means."] 

2.  Frequently  with  nouns  which  are  qualified  by  adjectives  (regu- 
larly when  t5tuB  is  used) :  as,— 

media  urbe  (Liv.  i.  33),  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

tota  Sicilia  (Verr.  iv.  23),  throughout  Sicily  (in  the  whole  of  Sicily).    So,— 

tota  Tarracina  (De  Or.  ii.  59),  in  all  Tarracina  (cf.  c.  2.  Rem.). 

3.  Freely  in  poetry :  as,  — 

litore  curv5  (i^n.  iii.  16),  on  the  winding  shore, 

antro  seclusa  relinquit  (id.  iii.  446),  she  leaves  them  shut  up  in  the  cave, 

Epiro,  Hesperia  (id.  iii.  503),  in  Epirus^  in  Hesperia, 

g.  The  way  by  which  b  put  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition : 
as, — 

via  breviore  equites  praemis!  (Fam.  x.  9),  /  sent  forward  the  cavalry  by  a 

shorter  road. 
Aegaeo  mari  traiecit  (Liv.  xxxvii.  14),  he  crossed  by  way  of  the  yEgean  Sea. 
provehimur  pelago  (iEn.  iiL  506)^  we  sail  forth  over  the  sea. 

Note.— In  this  use  the  way  by  which  is  conceived  as  the  meatis  of  passage. 

5.  Special  UseB  of  Time  and  Place. 

269«  The  following  special  uses  require  to  be  ob- 
served :  — 

a.  Many  expressions  have  in  Latin  the  construction  of  time  when^ 
where  in  English  the  msdn  idea  is  rather  oi place:  as,— 

pugna  Cannensi  {or  apud  Cannas),  in  the  fight  at  Caunce. 
ludis  Romans,  at  the  Roman  games. 
omnibus  Gallicis  bellis,  in  all  the  Gallic  wars* 
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b.  In  many  idiomatic  expressions  of  time,  the  accusative  with  ad,  in, 
or  Bub  is  used.    Such  are  the  following :  — 

supplicati5  decreta  est  in  Kalendas  lanuarias,  a  thanksgiving  was  voted  for 

the  1st  of  January, 
convenerunt  ad  diem,  they  assembled  at  the  [appointed]  day,' 
ad  vesperum,  till  evening;  sub  vesperum,  towards  evening, 
sub  idem  tempus,  about  the  same  time, 
sub  noctem,  at  night-fall, 

c.  Time  during  which  or  within  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
ablative  of  a  noun  in  the  singular,  with  an  ordinal  numeral :  as,  — 

qumto  die,  within  [jtLSt]/^«r  days  (lit.,  on  the  fifth  day).     [The  Romans 

counted  both  ends,  see  §  376.  d'\ 
regnat  iam  sextum  annum,  he  has  reigned  going  on  six  years  (he  is  reigning 

now  the  sixth  year). 
But  also,  —  regnavit  iam  sex  annos,  he  has  already  reigned  for  six  years, 

d.  Distance  of  time  before  or  after  anything  is  variously  expressed : 


as, — 


post  (ante)  tres  annos,  post  tertium  annum,  tres  post  annos,  tertium  post 
annum,  tribus  post  annis,  tertio  post  anno  (§  250),  three  years  after, 

tribus  annis  (tertio  anno)  post  exsilium  (postquam  eiectus  est),  three  years 
after  his  exile, 

his  tribus  proximis  annis,  within  the  last  three  years, 

paucis  annis,  a  few  years  hence, 

abhinc  annos  tres  (tribus  annis),  ante  hos  tres  annos,  three  years  ago, 

triennium  est  cum  (tres  anni  sunt  cum),  it  is  three  years  since, 

octavo  mense  quam  (see  §  262.  note  2),  tJie  eighth  month  after. 

e.  In  Dates  the  phrase  ante  diem  (a.  d.)  with  an  ordinal,  or  the 
ordinal  alone,  is  followed  by  an  accusative,  like  a  preposition ;  and  the 
phrase  itself  may  also  be  governed  by  a  preposition. 

The  year  is  expressed  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  the  ablative 
absolute,  often  without  a  conjunction  (§  255.  cC)\  as,  — 

is  dies  erat  a.  d.  quintum  Kalendas  Aprilis  L.  Pisone  A.  Gabinio  consulibus 

(B.  G.  i.  6),  that  day  was  the  ^th  before  the  calends  of  April  (March 

28),  in  the  consulship  ofPiso  and  Gabinius. 
in  a.  d.  v.  Kal.  Nov.  (Cat  i.  3),  to  the  ^th  day  before  the  calends  of  Novem^ 

ber  (Oct  28). 
xv.  Kal.  Sextnis,  the  i^th  day  before  the  calends  of  August  (July  18). 

[Full  form :  qamt5  decimo  die  ante  Kalendas.] 

f.  For  AT,  meaning  near  (not  /«),  see  §  258.  c,  note  i. 
Note. — For  to  and  FROM  with  names  of  places,  see  §  258. 
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g.  When  motion  to  sl  place  is  implied  in  English,  though  not  ex- 
pressed, the  accusative  with  or  without  a  preposition  must  be  used  in 
Latin:  as, — 

coniurati  in  curiam  convenerunt,  Ike  conspirators  met  in  the  Senate-house^ 

(came  together  into  the  Senate-house), 
concilium  domom  suam  convocavit,  he  called  a  council  at  his  own  house, 

h.  When  two  or  more  names  of  place  follow  a  verb  of  motion,  each 
must  be  under  its  own  construction.    Thus,— 

quadriduo  quo  haec  gesta  sunt  res  ad  Chrysogomim  in  castra  L.  Sullae 
Yolaterras  defertur  (Rose.  Am.  7),  within  four  days  after  this  was 
done^  the  matter  was  reported  to  Chrysogonus  IN  Sulla's  camp  at 
Volaterra, 


VII.- USE   OF   PREPOSITIONS. 

260.   Some  Prepositions  are  used  with  the  Accusative, 
some  with  the  Ablative,^  and  a  few  with  both. 

NoT&-«For  the  list  of  Prepositions,  see  }  153. 

a.  Verbs  of  placing^  though  implying  motion,  take  the  construction 
of  the  place  in  which. 

Such  are     p5nd  and  its   compounds    (except  impSnS),  loc5, 
coUoc5,  Btatudy  o0nBtita5,  eta 

qui  in  sSde  fto  dom5  coUocavit  (Parad.  liL  2),  rtfko  put  [one]  into  his 

place  and  home, 
statuitur  eques  Romanus  in  Apron!  convivi5  (Verr.  iiL  61),  a  Roman 

knight  is  brought  into  a  banquet  of  Apronius, 
insula  Delos  in  Aegae5  maii  posita  (Leg.  Man.  55),  Ai  island  of  Delos^ 

situated  in  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
si  in  an5  PompSiS  omnia  poneretis  (i^  59)»  if  you  made  everything 

depend  on  Pompey  alone. 

b.  Position  b  frequently  expressed  by  the  Ablative  with  ab  (rarely 
ex),  properly  meaning /r^/;^  J 8  as,— 

a  tergo,  in  the  rear, 

a  parte  Pompeiani,  on  the  side  of  Pompey, 

a  sinistra,  on  the  left  hand,    [Cf.  hinc,  on  this  sidt,'} 

ex  altera  parte,  on  the  other  side, 

magna  ex  parte,  in  a  great  degree  {from^  Le.  in^  a  great  part). 

^  The  force  lies  strictly  with  the  Case,  and  the  preposition  only  indicates  mcne 
clearly  direction  ox  place, 

s  Apparently  the  direction  whence  the  sensuous  impression  comes. 
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c.  Super  in  the  sense  of  concerning  takes  the  Ablative ;  in  all  othei 
senses  it  takes  the  Accusative :  as,  -- 

hie  super  re  (Qc),  concerning  this  thing, 

super  tiQi  causa  miss!  (Nep.  Paus.  4),  sent  on  such  an  errand,     ' 

sed  hac  re  super  nimis  (Att.  x.  8),  but  more  than  enotigh  on  that  point, 

super  culmina  tecti  (iEn.  ii.  695),  above  the  house-top, 

super  vallum  praecipitari  (Jug.  58),  to  be  hurled  over  the  rampart, 

super  lateres  coria  inducuntur  (B.  C.  li.  10),  hides  are  drawn  over  the  bricks. 

super  Nunudiam  (Jug.  i())^  beyond  Numidia, 

super  terrae  tumulum  (Legg.  26),  on  the  mound  of  earth, 

super  vinum  (Q.  C.  viii.  4),  over  [his]  itdne, 

NOT&— >The  ablative  Is  used  in  poetiy  with  super  in  other  senses:  as, — 

Ggna  super  foco  large  reponens  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  5),  piling  legs  generously 

on  the  fire. 
nocte  super  media  (^En.  ix.  59),  afler  midnight, 

d.  Subter  takes  the  Accusative,  except  sometimes  in  poetry.   Thus, 

subter  togam  (Liv.),  under  his  mantle.    But, — 
subter  Htore  (Catull.)»  heUym  the  shore, 

e.  TenuB  (which  follows  its  noun)  regularly  takes  the  Ablative,  but 
sometimes  the  Genitive  (§  223.  ^).    Thus,  — 

Tanro  tenns  (Deiot.  13),  as  far  as  Taurus, 
capulo  tenus  (iEn.  v.  55),  up  to  the  hilt, 
G)rcyrae  tenus  (Liv.  xxv.  24),  cufar  as  Corcyra 

Note.— TenuB  is  frequently  connected  with  the  feminine  of  an  adjective  pro- 
noun, making  an  adverbial  phrase :  as,— 

hactenus,  hitherto;  quatenus,  so  far  as. 

de  hac  re  hactenus,  so  much  for  that  (about  this  matter  so  far). 

261.  Many  words  may  be  construed  either  as  Preposi- 
tions or  as  Adverbs :  thus,  — 

a.  The  adverbs  prldiC,  poBtrIdi8,  propiuB,  prozimS,^  usque  — 
also  (less  frequently)  the  adjectives  propior  and  prozimuB  —  may  be 
followed  by  the  Accusative  (cf.  §§  207.  b,  234.  e):  as,  — 

pridie  Nonas  lunias  (Cic),  the  day  before  the  Nones  of  June  (June  4)- 

postridie  ludos  (Att.  xvi.  4),  the  day  after  the  games. 

ipse  propior  montem  suos  collocat  (Jug.  49),  he  stations  his  men  nearer 

the  hill. 
proxime  Pompeium  sedebam  (Att.  i.  14) ,  /  sat  next  to  Pompey,     [Cf.  proxi- 

nms  PompSinm  sedebam.] 


1  Ct  prope,  $  152.  a 
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pars  insnlae  quae  est  propius  solii  occasum  (6.  G.  iv.  28),  the  part  of  the 

island  which  it  nearer  the  west  (sunset), 
terminos  usque  Libyae  (Just.),  to  the  bounds  of  Libya, 

Note.— PrldiS  and  postrldlQ  take  also  the  Genitive  (}  223.  e,  note  2). 
Propior,  propius,  prozimus,  and  prozimS,  take  also  the  Dative,  or  the 
Ablative  with  ab.    Usque  is  commonly  followed  by  ad.    Thus, — 

propius  Tiberi  (Nep.),  nearer  the  Tiber, 
propius  ab  urbe  (Plin.)^  nearer  the  city 
usque  ad  mare,  to  the  sea* 

b.  The  adverbs  palam,  procnl,  simul,  may  be  used  as  prepositions 
and  take  the  Ablative  (so  perhaps  intus,  §  153,  note)  :  as, — 

rem  creditori  palam  popold  solvit  (Liv.  vL  i^),he  paid  the  debt  in  the 

presence  of  the  people, 
hand  procul  castris  in  modum  municipii  exstructa  (Tac.  H.  iv.  22),  not  far 

from  the  camp^  built  up  like  a  town, 
simul  nobis  habitat  barbarus  (Ov.  Tr.  v.  la  29),  close  among  us  dwells 

the  barbarian. 

Note.— But  elmul  regularly  takes  cam;  procul  is  usually  followed  by 
ab  in  classic  use;  and  the  use  of  palam  as  a  preposition  is  comparatively  late. 
Thus,— 

procul  a  TOBsx,  Jiar  from  the  sea, 

nobiscum  simul,  at  the  same  time  with  ourselves, 

c.  The  adverb  clam  is  found  with  the  Accusative  or  Ablative,  rarely 
with  the  Genitive  or  Dative :  as,  — 

clam  matrem  suam  (Plaut.),  unknown  to  his  mother 
clam  mihi  (id.),  in  secret  from  me, 
clam  patris  (id.),  without  his  father's  knoiolet^e, 
clam  vobis  (B.  C  ii.  32),  without  your  knowledge, 

d.  Prepositions  often  retain  their  original  meaning  as  adverbs.  So 
especially — 

1.  Ante  and  post  in  relations  of  time :  as, — 

quae  paul5  ante  praecepta  dedimus  (Cic),  a  little  "while  ago,  etc 
post  tribus  diebus,  three  days  after  (cf.  §  259.  d), 

2.  AdversuB,  contrft,  circiter,  prope :  as,  — 

adversus  resistere,  to  hold  out  in  opposition. 
Aeolus  haec  contra,  thus  ^olus  in  reply, 
circiter  pars  quarta,  about  the  foitrth  part. 
prope  exanimatus,  nearly  lifeless. 

3.  In  general  those  ending  in  -a :  as,  — 

forte  fuit  ilLzta  tumulus,  there  happened  to  be  a  mound  close  by. 
NOTBi — Olam  and  versus  are  by  many  excluded  from  the  list  of  prepositions. 
(For  the  use  of  Prepositions  in  Composition,  see  f  t/a] 
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262«  Some  prepositions  or  adverbs  which  imply  Com- 
parison are  followed,  like  comparatives,  by  quam,  which 
may  be  separated  by  several  words,  or  even  clauses. 

neque  ante  dimisit  earn  quam  fidem  dedit  (Liv.  xxxix.  10),  nor  did  he  let 

him  go  until  he  gave  a  pledge* 
post  diem  tertium  quam.  dixerat  (Man.  16),  the  third  day  after  he  said  it. 

Note  i.— Such  words  are  ante,  prius,  post,  prIdiS,  postiidiS;  also 
magris  and  prae  in  compounds:  as, — 

Cato  ipse  iam  servire  qoam  pugnare  mavult  (Att  vii.  15)^  Cato  himself  by 
this  time  would  rather  be  a  slave  than  fight. 

SI  iam  prmcipatum  Galliae  obtinere  non  possint,  Gallorum  qnam  Romano- 
rum  imperia  praeferre  (B.  G.  i.  17),  if  they  can  no  longer  hold  the  chief 
rank  in  Gaul,  [they]  prefer  the  rule  of  Gauls  to  that  of  Romans* 

Note  2. — The  ablative  of  time  (§  256)  is  sometimes  followed  by  quam  in  the 
same  way:  as, — 

octavo  mense  quam  (Liv.  xxi.  15),  within  eight  months  after,  etc. 

2©3.  For  a  or  ab  with  the  Ablative  of  Agent,  see 
§  246. 

Note. — The  following  prepositions  sometimes  follow  their  nouns:  ad,  citrS>, 
circft,  contrft,  de,  S  (ex).  Inter,  iazt&,  penes,  propter,  aitrft,  tenus 
(regularly),  and  occasionally  others :  as,  — 

[usus]  quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  ius  et  norma  loquendi  (Hor.  A.  P.  72), 
custom,  under  whose  control  is  the  choice,  right,  and  rule  of  speech. 

cuius  a  me  corpus  est  crematum,  quod  contra  decuit  ab  illo  meum  (C.  M. 
23),  whose  body  I  burned  [on  the  funeral  pile],  while  on  the  contrary 
(lit.  contrary  to  which)  mine  should  have  been  burned  by  him. 
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Chapter   III.  —  Syntax  of  the  Verb, 

I. —  MOODS  AND  TENSES. 

Note.  ~  The  Syntax  of  the  Verb  relates  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  Moods 
(expressing  the  manner  in  which  the  action  is  conceived)  and  the  Tenses  (express- 
ing the  time  of  the  action).  There  is  no  difference  in  origin  between  mood  and 
tense.  The  moods,  except  the  infinitive,  are  only  specialized  tenses ;  and  hence  the 
uses  of  mood  and  tense  frequently  cross  each  other.  Thus  the  tenses  sometimes 
have  modal  significations  (compare  indicative  in  apodosis,  \  311.  c\  future  for 
imperative,  ^  269.  /)  ;  and  the  moods  sometimes  express  time  (compare  subjunc- 
tive in  future  conditions,  \  2P7^  b^  and  notice  the  want  of  a  future  subjunctive 
^  zia  a). 

The  parent  language,  besides  the  imperative  mood,  had  two  distinct  forms  with 
modal  signification :  the  Subjunctive,  expressing  an  action  as  willed  or  vividly  con- 
ceived; and  the  Optative,  expressing  an  action  as  wished  for  ox  vaguely  conceived. 

Of  these,  the  Subjunctive  was  developed  from  a  Present  Tense,  by  which  an 
action  continued  in  present  time  was  represented  as  future :  compare  in  English, 
the  army  marches  to-morrow.  Such  an  action  came  to  be  conceived  on  the  one 
hand  as  command:  compare  the  military  order,  the  regiment  will  advance;  and 
on  the  other  as  a  possibility  or  a  mere  conception :  compare  anybody  will  under' 
stand  thai. 

The  Optative  has  had  a  similar  development  It  was  originally  a  tense-form 
compounded  with  YA,  and  probably  denoted  past  time  (cf.  Eng.  should  a.nd  would)  ; 
but  like  the  subjunctive,  it  has  acquired  the  two  meanings  of  conception  and  com- 
mand. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  any  given  construction  either  the 
subjunctive  or  the  optative  was  deliberately  used  because  it  denoted  conception  or 
possibility.  On  the  contrary,  each  construction  has  had  its  own  line  of  development 
from  more  tangible  and  literal  forms  of  thought  to  more  vague  and  ideal;  and  by 
this  process  the  mood  used  comes  to  have  i.i  each  case  a  special  meaning,  which  is 
afterwards  habitually  associated  with  it  in  that  construction.  Thus  in  E-nglish  the 
expression  /  would  do  this  has  become  equivalent  to  a  mild  command ;  while  by 
analysis  it  is  seen  to  be  the  apodosis  of  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact  (^  308)  : 
if  I  wereyou^  etc  By  further  zxi2\ys\&t  I  would  go  is  seen  to  have  meant,  originally, 
/  should  have  wished  (or  /  did  wish)  logo. 

In  Latin,  the  original  subjunctive  and  the  optative  became  confounded  in  form 
and  meaning,  and  were  merged  in  the  present  subjunctive.  Then  new  tense-forms 
of  the  subjunctive  were  formed  by  composition ;  ^  and  to  these  the  original  as  well 
as  the  derived  meanings  of  both  moods  became  attached  (see  §  265).  All  the 
independent  uses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  are  thus  to  be  accounted  for.     . 

The  dependent  uses  of  the  subjunctive  have  arisen  in  every  case  from  the  employ- 
ment of  some  independent  subjunctive  construction  in  co-ordination  with  a  main 
statement    In  time  the  two  clauses  have  so  grown  together  as  to  form  a  single 


I  For  the  signification  of  these  tense-endings,  see  pp.  lao,  lai. 
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tompound  sentence^  and  the  subjunctive  member  is  felt  to  have  assumed  subordinate 
relations  toward  the  other  clause.  The  original  meaning  of  the  mood  has  disap- 
peared, and  a  new  meaning  has  arisen  by  implication.  Thus,  misit  ISg&tds  qui 
dlcerent,  he  sent  amdassadors  to  say  (<>.  who  would  say  in  a  supposed  case)  .^ 
Similar  processes  may  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  Apodosis.  Thus,  toUe  banc 
opInl5nem,  Itlctiim  eustuleris  (remove  this  notion,  you  will  have  done  away 
with  grief:  i>.  if  you  remove,  etc.). 

The  infinitive  is  originally  a  verbal  noun,  modifying  a  verb  like  other  nouns : 
VOlO  vidSre,  lit  "  I  wish  for-seeing  '* :  compare  English  what  went  ye  out  for  to 
see  f  But  in  Latin  it  has  been  surprisingly  developed,  so  as  to  have  forms  for 
tense,  and  some  proper  modal  characteristics,  and  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
other  moods. 

The  other  noun  and  adjective  forms  of  the  verb  have  been  developed  in  various 
ways,  which  are  treated  under  their  respective  heads  below. 

The  proper  verbal  constructions  may  be  thus  classified ; — 

T.  Indicative:  Direct  Assertion  or  Question  {\  264). 


3.  Subjunctive:  . 


tf.  Independent-  I  ^'^^*  Exhortation.  Command,  Question  (§ 
^  *  I         265.  fl). 


b»  Dependent 
(Chap.v.)  ! 


3.  Imperative 


1 3. 


4.  Infinitive: 


'  I.  Purpose  (with  ut,  nS)  (}  317). 

2.  Result  (with  ut,  ut  non)  (§  319). 

3.  Characteristic  (Relative  Clause)  (§  320). 

4.  Time  (with  cum)  (J  325). 

5.  Conditions  |  ^^''^''^  (^^^  ^j^^^)  »  3<i7.  ^  c) . 
^  (  Contrary  to  Fact  (§  308). 

6.  Intermediate  (Indirect  Discourse)  (§341). 

7.  Indirect  Questions  or  Commands  (§§  334, 

339). 
I.  Direct  Commands  (often  subjunctive)  (}  269). 

Statutes,  Laws,  and  Wills  ($  269.  ^)« 
3.  Prohibitions  (early  or  poetic  use)  (§  269.  note). 

a.  Subject  of  esse  and  Impersonal  verbs  (^  270). 

b.  Objective  f  '•  Complementary  Infinitive  (}  271). 

*  Constructions' "  ^  I^^direct  Discourse  (with  subject-accusa- 
tive) (^  272), 
[  I.  Purpose  (poetic  or  Greek  use)  (}  273). 
2.  Exclamation  (with  subject-accusative)  (§ 

274). 
.3.  Historical  Infinitive  (§  275). 


c.  Idiomatic 
Uses: 


I.- MOODS. 

L  The  Indicative. 

264.  The  Indicative  is  the  mood  of  direct  assertions  or 

questions  when  there  is  no  modification  of  the  verbal  idea 

except  that  of  time. 

a.  The  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  generally  denote  time,  as  present y 
past^  01  future^  with  reference  to  the  speaker  (§  276  fF.). 


^  Compare  note  on  the  development  olisyntaxis  from  parataxis,  p.  164. 
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« 

Note.  —  Time  thus  denoted  is  often  called  absolute  tirne^  See  uses  of  temporal 
clauses,  $  323. 

b.  The  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  where  the  English  idiom  would 
suggest  the  Subjunctive :  as,  — 

longum  est,  it  would  be  tedious  [if,  etc.]. 
satius  erat,  it  would  have  been  better  [if,  etc.]. 
persequi  possum,  /  might  follow  up  [in  detail], 

c*  The  Future  Indicative  is   sometimes  used  for  the   Imperative 

(§  269./). 

d.  The  indicative  is  used  in  some  kinds  of  conditions  (see  §§  306, 
308). 

e»  The  place  of  the  indicative  in  narration  is  sometimes  supplied  by 
the  Historical  Infinitive  (§  275). 

f.  In  Indirect  Discourse  a  narrative  clause  has  its  verb  in  the  Infini- 
tive (see  §§  272,  336). 

II.  The  Subjunctive. 

266.  The  Subjunctive  in  general  expresses  the  verbal 
idea  with  some  modification  ^  such  as  is  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish by  auxiliaries,  by  the  infinitive,  or  by  the  rare  subjunc- 
tive (§  112.  b). 

The  uses  of  the  subjunctive  are  independent  or  depend- 
ent (cf.  head-note,  p.  274). 

a.  The  Subjunctive  b  used  independently  to  express  — 

1.  An  Exhortation,  Concession,  or  Command  {Hortatory^  §  266). 

2.  A  Wish  {Optative^  §  267). 

3.  A  Question  of  Doubt  or  Deliberation  {Deliberative^  §  268). 

Note. — These  constructions  (with  the  exception  of  some  forms  of  Deliberative 
Subjunctive)  are  merely  different  phases  of  the  same  use. 

Remark.— In  the  conclusion  (apodosis)  of  Conditional  Sentences,  the  subjunc- 
tive is  grammatically  independent,  though  logically  it  depends  on  some  condition 
expressed  or  implied  ({  304).  The  so-called  Potential  Subjunctive  comes  under 
this  head  (see  {  311.  a). 

b.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  dependent  clauses  to  express  — 

— I 

1  These  modifications  are  of  various  kinds,  each  of  which  has  had  its  own 
special  development  (compare  introductory  note,  p.  274).  The  subjunctive  in 
Latin  has  also  many  idiomatic  uses  (see  clauses  of  Result  and  Time),  where  the 
English  does  not  modify  the  verbal  idea  at  all,  but  expresses  it  directly;  but  in 
these  cases  the  Latin  merely  takes  a  different  view  of  the  action,  and  has  devel- 
oped its  construction  differently  from  the  English. 
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1.  Purpose  (J^inaU  §  317). 

2.  Result  {Consecutive J  §  319). 

3.  Characteristic  (§  320). 

4.  Time  {Temporal,  §  325). 

5.  Indirect  question  (§  334). 

6.  Condition :  future  or  contrary  to  feet  (§§  307.  ^>  ^5  308). 

c.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  with  Particles  of  Comparison  (§  312), 
and  in  subordinate  clauses  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  (§  336). 

1.   Hortatory  Subjunctive. 

266.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  an 
exhortation,  a  command^  a  concession,  or  a  condition. 

The  Present  tense  refers  to  future  or  indefinite  time; 
the  Perfect,  to  past  time  or  completed  future  time;  the 
Imperfect,  to  present  or  past  time;  the  Pluperfect,  to  com- 
pleted past  time :  as,  — 

hos  latrones  interficiamus  (6.  G.  vii.  58),  let  us  kill  these  robbers, 
caveant  intemperantiam,  meminerint  verecundiae  (Off.  i.  34) ,  let  theiti 

shun  excess  and  cherish  modesty, 
Epicurus  hoc  viderit  (Acad.  ii.  7),  let  Epicurus  look  to  this. 

Note  i.  —  The  simple  subjunctive  of  exhortation  and  command  takes  the  pres- 
ent tense,  less  commonly  the  perfect.  The  Perfect  represents  an  action  as  com- 
pleted in  future  time ;  but  in  most  cases  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Present.  Other  tenses  are  used  in  some  varieties  of  this  construction  (see  c, 
note  I  and  e). 

Remark. — The  negative  particle  used  with  the  hortatory  subjunctive  is  nS. 

a.  The  Second  Person  is  used  only  of  an  indefinite  subject^  except  in 
prohibition,  in  early  Latin,  and  in  poetry  (cf.  §  269.  b).    Thus,  — 

iniurias  fortunae,  quas  ferre  nequeas,  defugiendo  relinqu&s  (Tusc.  v.  41), 
the  wrongs  of  fortune,  which  you  cannot  bear,  leave  behind  by  flight, 

exoriare  aliquis  ultor  (id.  iv.  625),  rise,  some  avenger, 

isto  bono  ntare  dum  adsit,  cum  absit  ne  requiras  (Cat.  Maj.  10),  use  this 
blessing  while  it  is  present;  when  it  is  wanting,  do  not  regret  it, 

ne  c5nfera8  culpam  in  me  (Ter.  Eun.  387),  don^t  lay  the  blame  on  me.   , 

nihil  ignoveris  (Mur.  ^i),  pardon  nothing, 

doceas  iter  et  sacra  ostia  pandas  {JKn,  vi.  109),  show  us  the  way  and  lay 
open  the  sacred  portals, 

b.  In  Prohibitions  addressed  to  a  definite  person,  the  perfect  b  more 
common  than  the  present  (cf«  §  269.  a) :  as,  -»  ^ 
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hoc  facito:  hoc  ne  feceris  (Div.  ii.  61),  thou  shalt  do  this;  thou  shalt  not 

do  that, 
tu  ne  quaesieris  (Hor.),  do  not  inquire. 
nee  mihi  illud  dixeris  (Fin.  i.  7),  and  do  not  say  that  to  me. 

c»  The  hortatory  subjunctive  is  especially  used  to  express  a  Conces- 
sion, sometimes  with  ut,  uS,  quamvis,  quamlibet,  or  similar  words 

fiierit  aliisi  tibi  quando  esse  coepit  (Verr.  i.  /^i),  suppose  he  was  [so]  to 

other  Si  when  did  he  begin  to  be  to  you  ? 
ut  rationem  Plato  nullam  afferret  (Tusc.  i.  21),  though  Plato  adduced  no 

reasons, 
nemo  is  unquam  fuit :  ne  fuerit  (Or.  29),  there  never  was  such  a  one  [you 

will  say]  :  granted  (let  there  not  have  been), 
ne  sit  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  certe  est  (Tusc.  ii.  ^^  granted  that 

pain  is  not  the  greatest  evil,  at  least  it  is  an  evil, 
quamvis  scelerati  illi  fuissent  (De  Or.  i.  53),  however  guilty  they  might 

have  been, 
quamvis  comis  in  amicitiis  tuendis  fuerit  (Fin.  ii.  25),  amiable  as  he  may 

have  been  in  keeping  his  friendships  (let  him  have  been  as  amiable  as 

you  please). 

Note  i. —  In  this  use  the  Present  refers  Xo  future  or  indefinite  time,  the  Imper- 
fect to  present  or  past  time  (the  concession  being  impliedly  untrue),  the  Perfect  to 
fast  or  completed  future  time,  the  Pluperfect  to  completed  action  in  past  time  (the 
concession  being  usually  untrue). 

Note  2.  —  The  Indicative  is  often  used  in  concessions  (see  J  313). 

Remark.  —  Concessions  with  si  and  its  compounds  belong  to  Protasis  (see 
9  313.  c)  ;  those  with  licet,  to  Substantive  Clauses  (see  §  313.  b), 

d.  The  hortatory  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  denote  a  Proviso  (see 

§  314). 

e.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  of  the  hortatory  subjunctive  denote 

an  unfulfilled  obligation  in  past  time :  as,  — 

moreretur,  inquies  (Rab.  Post.  10),  he  should  have  died,  you  will  say, 
potius  diceret  (Off.  iii.  22),  he  should  rather  have  said. 
ne  poposcisses  (Att.  ii.  i^^you  should  not  have  asked, 
saltern  aliquid  de  pondere  detraxisset  (Fin.  iv.  20),  at  least  he  should  have 
taken  something  from  the  weight. 

Remark.  —  This  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
use  in  apodosis  {potentialt  k  311.  a).  The  difference  is  indicated  by  the  translation, 
should  or  ought  (not  would  or  might). 

Note. —  In  this  use  the  Pluperfect  differs  from  the  Imperfect  only  in  more 
clearly  representing  the  time  for  action  as  momentary  or  as  past. 
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2.  Optative  Subjunctive. 

267t  The  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  Wish.     The 
present  tense  denotes  the  wish  diS possibUy  the  imperfect  as   \]/f 
unaccomplished  in  present  time,  the  pluperfect  as  unaccont"    V 
plished  in  past  time.     Thus, — 

ita  vivam  (Att.  v.  15),  so  may  I  live  (as  true  as  I  live). 

ne  vivam  si  sci5  (id.  iv.  i6),  I  wish  I  may  not  live  if  I  know, 

di  te  perduint  (Deiot.  7),  the  gods  confound  thee  I 

valeant,  valeant,  cives  mei;  valeant,  sint  incolumes  (Mil.  34),  farewell 

[he  says],  my  fellow-citisiens  ;  may  they  be  secure  from  harm, 
di  facerent  sine  patre  forem  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  72),  would  that  the  gods  allowed 

me  to  be  without  a  father  (but  they  do  not)  I 

a.  The  Perfect  in  this  use  is  antiquated :  as,  •— 

male  di  tibi  faxint  (Plaut.  Cure.  I3i)>  may  the  gods  do  thee  a  mischief, 
quod  omen  di  averterint  (Phil.  xii.  6,  14,  in  a  religious  formula),  and 
may  the  gods  avert  this  omen, 

b.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  b  often  preceded  by  the  particles  uti  \/ 
(ut),  utinam,  o  si :  as,  — 

ut  pereat  positum  robigine  telum  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  i),  may  the  weapon  un» 

used  perish  with  rust, 
falsus  utinam  vates  fidm  (Liv.  xxi.),  I  wish  I  may  be  a  false  prophet, 
utinam  P.  Clodius  viveret  (Mil.  38),  would  that  Clodius  were  now  alive, 
utinam  me  mottuum  Tadiases  (Q.  Fr.  i.  3),  would  you  had  seen  me  dead. 
5  Ea  angulus  ille  accddat  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6.  8),  oh  /  if  that  corner  might 

only  be  added. 

Note  i. — The  subjunctive  with  Utl,  etc.,  was  ov\gm.aX\y  deliberative^medJimg 
how  may  /,  etc.  (}  268).  The  subjunctive  with  5  si  {poetical)  is  a  protasis  (}  312. 
note) ;  s)  alone  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  wish  in  the  same  way :  as,  — * 

a  nunc  si  nobis  ille  aureus  ramus  oatendat  (^n.  vi.  187),  if  now  that 
golden  branch  would  only  show  itself  to  us  t 

Note  2. — The  subjunctive  of  Wish  without  a  particle  is  rarely  found  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect  except  by  sequence  of  tenses  in  Indirect  Discourse  (}  286) : 
as,— 

ac  venerata  Ceres  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  124),  and  Ceres 
worshipped  [with  libations]  that  so  she  might  rise  with  tall  stalk,  [Di- 
rect :  ita  sSbrgas.] 

c.  Velim  and  vellem,  and  their  compounds,  with  a  subjunctive  or  [/' 
infinidve,  are  often  equivalent  to  an  optative  subjunctive :  as,  — 

de  Menedemo  vellem  verum  fuisset,  de  regina  velim  verum  edt  (Att.  iv. 
16),  abottt  Menedemus  I  wish  it  had  been  true :  about  the  queen  1 
hope  it  may  ^. 
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nSUem  acddisset  tempus  (Fam.  iii.  lo),  I  wish  the  Hme  never  had  come, 
mallem  Cerberum  metueres  (Tusc.  i.  6),  I  had  rather  have  had  you  afraid 
of  CerbertiS  (I  should  have  preferred  that  you  feared  C). 

Note.— Velim,  etc,  in  this  use,  are  strictly  apodoses  with  the  protasis  omitted 
(J  311.  b).  The  thing  wished  is  really  a  substantive  clause  used  as  object  of  the 
verb  of  wishing  ({  331.  b), 

[For  Concessive  Subjunctive,  see  §  313;  for  Potential  Subjunctive,  see  }  3x1.] 

3.  Deliberative  Subjunctive. 

268.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  implying 
(i)  doubt,  indignation,  or  (2)  an  impossibility  of  the  thing 
being  done :  as,  — 

quid  hoc  homine  facias?  quod  supplicium  dignum  libidini  eius  invenias 
(Verr.  ii.  16),  what  are  you  to  do  with  this  man  f  what  fit  penalty  can 
you  devise  for  his  wantonness? 

an  ego  non  venirem  (Phil.  ii.  2),  what^  should  I  not  have  come? 

quid  dicerem  (Att.  vi.  3),  what  was  I  to  say? 

mihi  umquam  bonorum  praesidium  defuturum  putarem  (Mil.  34),  could  J 
think  that  the  defence  of  good  men  wotdd  ever  fail  me? 

quis  enim  oelaverit  ignem  (Ov.  Her.  xv.  7},  who  could  conceal  the  flame  ? 

Remark. — This  use  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive: 
quid  faci&mus?  «  faciamus  [aliquld],  quid?  let  us  do -^  what?  Once  estab- 
lished, it  was  readily  transferred  to  the  past:  quid  faciazn?  what  AM  I  to  do  f 
quid  fa^cerem?  whafWA^  I  to  dot  Questions  implying  impossibility,  however, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  Apodosis  (cC  §  305). 

Note.— The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  called  Dubitative, 

ni.  The  Imperative. 

269.  The  Imperative  is  used  in  Commands  and  En- 
treaties: as, — 

consalite  vobis,  prospicite  patriae,  oSnservatevos  (Cat.  iv.  2),  have  a  care 
for  your  selves  ^  guard  the  country^  preserve  yourselves, 

die  Marce  Tulli  sententiam,  Marcus  TulliuSf  state  your  opinion. 

te  ipsum  concute,  examine  yourself  . 

vive,  valeque  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5. 110)  y  far ewellf  bless  you  (live  and  be  well)  1 

miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis  (^Mn.  ii.  144),  pity  a  soul  bearing  un- 
deserved woes. 

Note. — In  Negative  Commands  (/r^^i^^'^ffi)  the  Present  Imperative  with 
ne  is  used  by  early  writers  and  the  poets :  as,— 

ne  time  (Plant.  Cure.  520),  don't  be  afraid 

nimium  ne  crede  color!  (Eel.  ii.  17),  trust  not  too  much  to  complexion. 

equo  ne  credite  (^n.  ii.  48},  trust  not  the  horse. 

[For  the  Future  Imperative  with  nS  in  laws  and  formal  precepts,  see  A  3,  below.] 
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a.  Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose :  — 

1.  By  n6  with  the  second  person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive :  as,  — 

ne  territus  fueris  (Tac.  H.  i*  16),  donU  be  alarmed, 

ne  vos  quidem  iudic&(  ei  qui  me  absolvistis  mortem  timueritis  (Tusc.  i. 
41)9  nor  must  you  fear  death,  you  judges  that,  etc. 

2.  By  n51X  with  the  infinitive :  as,  — 

noli  putare  (Fam.  xiv.  2),  do  not  suppose  (be  unwilling  to  suppose), 
nolite  cogere  socios  (Verr.  i.  82),  do  not  compel  the  allies. 

Note. — The  poets  frequently  use  instead  of  n51I  other  words  of  similar  mean- 
ing (ct  i  273.  c)i  as,— 

parce  pias  scelerire  manus  (i£n.  iii.  ^2) ,  forbear  to  defile  your  pious  hands, 
cetera  mitie  loqui  (Hor.  Epod.  13.  'f),  forbear  to  say  the  rest, 
ftige  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i  9.  13),  do  not  inquire, 

3.  By  cave  with  or  without  xA  (colloquially  fac  n6)  with  the  Present 
or  Perfect  Subjunctive*  (§  266.  b)\  as,— 

cave  putes  (Att.  viL  20),  dorCt  think. 

cave  dixerisy  doti^t  say  so, 

cave  faxis  (Ter.  Heaut.  187),  donU  do  it. 

fac  ne  quid  aliud  cures  (Fam.  xvi.  ii),  see  that  you  attend  to  nothing  else. 

Note.— Other  negatives  sometimes  take  the  place  of  nS :  as,— 

non  dubitaveris  (Sen.  Q.  N.  i.  3,  3),  you  must  not  doubt, 
nihil  ignoveps  (Mur.  6^),  grant  no  pardon  (pardon  nothing). 

b.  General  Prohibitions  addressed  to  no  definite  person  are  regularly 
expressed  by  the  Present  Subjunctive  with  n6  (cf.  c^  below) :  as,  — 

denique  istS  bonS  utare  dum  adsit :  cum  absit  ne  requlras  (Cat.  Maj.  10), 
in  shorty  use  this  good  while  present ;  when  wanting^  do  not  regret  it. 

Note.—- The  poets  and  early  writers  sometimes  use  the  Present  Subjunctive 
with  n6  in  prohibitions  not  general :  as,—* 

molestus  ne  sis  (Plaut.  Most.  771)9  donU  be  troublesome, 

ne  sis  patruus  mihi  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  88),  donU  be  a  [harsh]  uncle  to  me, 

c.  The  third  person  of  the  imperative  is  antiquated  or  poetic :  — 

ollis  salus  populi  suprema  lex  esi5,  the  safety  of  the  people  shall  be  their 

first  law, 
iusta  imperia  suniS,  eisque  cives  modeste  parents  (Leg.  iii.  3)>  let  there 

be  lawful  authorities,  and  let  the  citizens  strictly  obey  them. 

Note.— In  prose  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  commonly  used  instead  (}  266):  as, 

haec  igitur  lex  in  amicitia  sanciatnr  (Lael.  12),  let  this  law  then  be  laid 
down  in  case  of  friendship, 

1  In  prohibitions  the  Subjunctive  with  nS  is  hortatory;  that  with  cave  is  an 
object  clause  (originally  hortatory,  cf.  }  331./  Rem.). 
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d.  The  Future  Imperative  is  used  in  commands,  etc.,  where  there  is 
a  distinct  reference  \.o  future  time i  viz., — 

1.  In  connection  with  some  form  that  marks  a  condition  precedent 
(as  2i  future,  ?i  future-perfect ^  or  an  imperative).    Thus,  — 

Phyllida  niitte  mihi,  meus  est  natalis,  lolla;  cum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus 
ipse  venitS  (Eel.  iii.  76),  send  Phyllis  lo  me,  it  is  my  birthday ,  lollas  ; 
when  I  [shall]  sacrifice  a  heifer  for  the  harvest ^  come  yourself 

die  quibus  in  terris,  etc.,  et  Phyllida  solus  habeto  (id.  iii.  107),  tell  in 
what  lands,  etc.,  and  have  Phyllis  for  yourself 

2.  With  adverbs  or  other  expressions  of  Time :  as,  — 

eras  petitd,  dabitur  (PI.  Merc.  769),  ask  to-morrow  [and]  it  shall  be  given. 

3.  In  general  directions,  as  Precepts,  Statutes,  and  Wills:  as, — 

cum  valetudini  consulueris,  turn  consulitd  navigation!  (Fam  xvi.  4),  when 
you  have  attended  to  your  health,  then  look  to  your  sailing. 

is  iuris  civllis  custos  esto  (Leg.  iii.  3),  let  him  (the  praetor)  be  the  guardian 
of  civil  right, 

Borea  flante,  ne  arat5,  semen  ne  iacito  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  77),  when  the 
north  wind  blows,  plough  not  nor  soiv  your  seed, 

e.  The  verbs  sci5,  memini,  and  habed  (in  the  sense  of  consider)^ 
regularly  use  the  Future  Imperative  instead  of  the  Present :  as,  — 

filiolo  me  auctum  8cit5  (Att.  i.  2),  learn  that  I  am  blessed  with  a  little  boy, 
sic  habet5,  mi^Tiro  (Fam.  xvi.  4),  so  understand  it,  my  good  Tiro. 
de  palla  mementd,  amabo  (PI.  Asin.),  pray,  dear,  remember  about  the 
gown, 

f.  The  Future  Indicative  b  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative ;  and 
quin  {why  notf)  with  the  Present  Indicative  may  have  the  force  of  a 
command:  as, — 

si  quid  acciderit  novi,  faciea  ut  sciam  (Fam.  xiv.  %),you  wilt  let  me  know 

if  anything:,  new  happens, 
quin  accipis  (Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  7)?  here,  take  it  (why  not  take  it?). 

g.  Instead  of  the  simple  Imperative,  cdra,  fac,  or  velim,  followed 
by  the  subjunctive  with  or  without  ut  (§  331./.  R.)  is  often  used, 
especially  in  colloquial  language :  as,  — 

cura  ut  R5mae  sis  (Att.  i.  2),  take  care  to  be  at  Rome. 

fac  ciires  ut  ores  (Ter.  Eun.  500),  do  try  to  induce  [him]. 

fac  ut  valetudinem  ciires  (Fam.  xiv.  17),  see  that  you  take  care  of  youf 

health,     [Cf  riis  eo.    fac,  amabo  (Ter.  Eun.  532)9  I^m  going  into  the 

country.    Do,  please, 
domi  adsitis  facite  (id.  505),  be  at  home,  do. 
cum  mihi  velim  mittas  (Att.  viii.  11),  I  wish  you  would  send  it  to  me. 
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^.  In  the  Indirect  Discourse  all  imperative  forms  of  speech  are  rep- 
resented by  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  339). 

/.  The  Imperative. sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  Conditional  Clause 
(see  §  310.  by 

IV.  The  Infinitive. 

Note. — The  Infinitive  is  properly  a  noun  denoting  the  action  of  the  verb  ab- 
stractly. It  differs,  however,  from  other  abstract  nouns  in  the  following  points : 
(i)  itadmita  in  many  cases  of  the  distinction  of  tense;  (2)  it  is  modified  by  adr 
verbs^  not  by  adjectives;  (3)  it  governs  the  same  case  as  its  verb;  (4)  it  is  limited 
to  special  constructions. 

The  Latin  Infinitive  is  the  dative  (or  locative)  case  of  such  a  noun  and  was 
originally  used  lo  denote  Purpose ;  but  it  has  in  many  constructions  developed  into 
a  substitute  for  a  finite  verb.    Hence  the  variety  of  its  use. 

In  its  use  as  a  verb,  the  Infinitive  may  take  a  Subject-Accusative  (J  240./), 
originally  the  object  of  another  verb  on  which  the  Infinitive  depended.  Thus  iubed 
tS  valere  is  literally,  /  command  you  for  being  well  (cf.  substantive  clauses, }  330). 

1.  Infinitive  as  Subject,  etc. 

^  270.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject-accusa- 
tive, may  be  used  with  est  and  similar  verbs  (i)  as  the 
Subject,  (2)  in  Apposition  with  the  subject,  or  (3)  as  a 
Predicate  Nominative.     Thus,  — 

1.  Subject:  as, — 

dolere  malum  est  (Fin.  v.  28,  84),  to  suffer  pain  is  an  evil, 

bellum  est  sua  vitia  nosse  (Att.  ii.  17),  ifs  a  fine  thing  to  know  one's  own 

faults, 
pulchrum  est  benefacere  rei  publicae  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  it  is  a  noble  thing  to 

benefit  the  state, 
motos  praestat  compdnere  fluctus  (^n.  i.  135),  it  is  better  to  calm  the 

troubled  waves, 
hoc  facers  lUam  mihi  quam  prosit  nescio  (Att.  ii.  i   6),  I  don't  know  how 

his  doing  this  benefits  me, 

2.  In  Apposition  with  the  Subject:  as, — 

proinde  quasi  iniiiriam  facere  id  demum  esset  imperio  uti  (Sail.  Cat.  12), 
just  as  if  this, — to  commit  injustice,  were  to  use  power,  [Here  facere 
is  in  apposition  with  id.] 

3.  Predicate  Nominative :  as,  — 

id  est  convenienter  naturae  vivere  (Fin.  iv.  15,  41),  that  is  to  live  in  con* 
formity  with  nature,    [Cf.  uti  in  the  last  example.] 

Note  i. — An  infinitive  may  also  be  used  as  Direct  Object  in  connection  with 
a  Predicate  Accusative,  or  as  Appositive  with  such  Direct  Object:  as, — 
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istuc  ipsum  n5n  esse  com  fueris  miserrimum  puto  (Tnsc.  L  ^%for  I  think 
this  very  thing  most  wretched^  not  to  be  when  one  has  been, 

miserari,  invidere,  gesture,  laetari,  haec  omnia  morbos  Graeci  appellant 
(Tusc.  iii.  4,  7),  to  feel  pity^  envy,  desire,  joy,  — ail  these  things  the 
Greeks  call  diseases. 

Note  2. — An  Appositive  or  Predicate  noun  used  with  an  infinitive  inany  oi 
these  constructions  is  put  in  the  Accusative,  whether  the  infinitive  has  a  subject  ex- 
pressed or  not    Thus, — 

non  esse  cupidom  pecunia  (Parad.  63),  to  be  free  from  desires  (not  to  be 
desirous)  is  money  in  hqnd, 

a,  I.  The  infinitive  as  subject  is  not  common  except  with  est  and 
similar  verbs.     (See  examples  above.) 

Note.  —  In  this  use  the  abstract  idea  expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  represented 
as  having  some  quality  or  belonging  to  some  thing, 

2.  But  occasionally,  especially  in  less  careful  writers  and  in  poetry, 
the  infinitive  is  used  as  the  subject  of  verbs  which  are  apparently  more 
active  in  meaning :  as,  — 

quos  omnis  eadem  cupere,  eadem  odisse,  eadem  metuere  in  unum  coegit 
(Jug.  31),  all  of  whom  the  fact  of  desiring,  hating,  and  fearing  the 
same  things  has  united  into  one. 

ingenuas  didicisse  6deliter  artes  emollit  mores  (Ov.  ex  P.  ii.  9.  ^,  faith- 
fully to  have  learned  liberal  arts  softens  the  manners, 

posse  loqui  eripitur  (Ov.  M.  ii.  483),  the  power  of  speech  is  taken  away, 

non  cadit  invidere  in  sapientem  (Tusc.  iii.  10,  21),  the  sage  is  not  liable  to 
envy  (to  envy  does  not  fall  upon  the  sage). 

istiic  nihil  dolere  non  sine  magna  mercede  contingit  (Tusc.  iii.  6,  12),  that 
apathy  is  not  to  be  had  except  at  great  cost  (does  not  fall  to  one's 
lot). 

b.  The  infinitive  is  used  with  many  impersonal  verbs  and  expressionSi 
partly  as  subject  and  partly  as  complementary  infinitive  (§  271), 

Such  are  libet,  licet,  oportet,  decet,  placet,  visum  est,  pudet, 
piget,  necesse  est,  opus  est,  etc. 

id  primum  in  poetfs  cerni  licet  (De  Or.  iii.  7),  this  may  be  seen  first  in 

poets. 
reperiebat  quid  dici  opus  esset  (Brut.  59),  he  found  what  needed  to  be  said, 
haec  praescrlpta  servantem  licet  magnifice  vivere  (Off.  i  26),  one  who 

observes  these  precepts  may  live  nobly, 
Cato  negat  iils  esse  qui  miles  non  sit  pdgn&re  cum  hoste  (Off.  \,  ii), 

Cato  says  it  is  not  right  that  one  who  is  not  a  soldier  should  /ight  with 

the  enemy, 
necesse  est  moil  (Tusc.  ii.  i),  it  is  necessary  to  die. 
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quid  attinet  gloriose  loqui  nisi  constanter  loquare  (Fin.  ii.  27,  89),  what 
good  does  it  do  to  talk  boastfully  unless  you  speak  consistently  ? 

non  lubet  enim  mihi  deplorare  vitam  (Cat.  Maj.  23,  ^^^for  ii  does  not 
please  me  to  lament  my  life, 

neque  me  vixisse  paenitet  (id.  23,  84),  /  do  not  feel  sorry  to  have  lived, 

iam  pridem  gubernare  me  taedebat  (Att.  ii.  7,  4),  I  had  long  been  tired  of 
heingpilot. 

Note  i.-^  These  are  not  generally  real  cases  of  the  infinitive  used  as  subject, 
but  approach  that  construction. 

Note  2.  — For  the  subject  of  such  infinitives,  and  for  predicate  nouns  or 
adjectives  agreeing  with  the  subject,  see  §{  271.  c^  272.  a, 

€.  Rarely  the  infinitive  is  used  exactly  like  the  accusative  of  a 
noun:  as, — 

beate  vivere  alii  in  alio,  vos  in  voluptate  ponitis  (Fin.  ii.  27,  86),  a  happy 
Ufe  different  [philosophers]  base  on  different  things,  you  on  pleasure. 

quam  multa  •  • .  facimus  causa  amicorum,  precari  ab  indigno,  supplicare 
etc.  (Lsel.  16,  57),  how  many  things  we  do  for  our  friend^  sake,  ask 
favors  from  an  unworthy  person,  resort  to  entreaty ^  etc. 

nihil  exploratum  habeas,  ne  amare  quidem  aut  amari  (Lsel.  26,  97),  you 
have  nothing  assured^  not  even  loving  and  being  loved. 

Note.  —  Many  complementary  and  other  constructions  approach  a  proper 
accusative  use  of  the  infinitive,  but  their  development  has  been  different  from 
that  of  the  examples  under  c.    Thus, — 

avaritia .  •  •  superbiam,  crudelitatem,  deos  neglegere,  omnia  venalia  habere 
edocuit  (Sail.  Cat.  10),  avarice  taught  pride,  cruelty,  to  neglect  the  gods, 
and  to  hold  everything  at  a  price. 

2.   Complementary  Infinitive. 

271.  Verbs  which  imply  another  action  of  the  same  sub^ 
ject  to  complete  their  meaning  take  the  infinitive  without 
a  subject-accusative:  as, — 

hoc  queo  dicere  (Cat.  Maj.  10),  this  I  can  say, 

mitto  quaerere  (Rose.  Am.),  I  omit  to  ask, 

vereor  laudare  praesentem  (N.  D.  L  21),  J  fear  to  praise  a  man  to  his 

face  (one  who  is  present), 
oro  ut  matures  venire  (Att.  iv.  i),  I  beg  you  will  make  haste  to  come. 
oblivisci  non  possum  quae  volo  (Fin.  ii.  32,  104),  /  cannot  forget  thai 

which  I  wish, 
desine  me  id  docere  (Tusc  ii.  12,  29),  cease  to  teach  me  that, 
audeo  dicere,  /  venture  to  say, 
loqux  posse  coepi  (Cic),  /  began  to  be  able  to  speak. 

Such  are  verbs  denoting  to  be  able,  dare,  undertake,  remember,  for* 
get,  be  accustomed,  begin,  continue,  cease,  hesitate,  learn,  know  how^ 
fear,  and  the  like. 
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Note.  —  The  mark  of  this  construction  is  that  no  Subject  of  these  infinitives  is 
in  general  admissible  or  conceivable.  But  some  infinitives  usually  regarded  as 
objects  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  this  construction  when  they  have  no 
subject  expressed.  Thus  vol5  dicere  and  vol5  zn§  dicere  mean  the  same 
i^vsyg^  I  wish  to  speak;  but  the  latter  is  object-infinitive,  while  the  former  is  not 
apparently  different  in  origin  and  construction  from  QueO  dicere  {complementary 
infinitive),  and  again  V0l5  eum  dicere,  /  wish  him  to  speak,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  either, 

a.  Many  verbs  take  either  a  subjunctive  clause  or  a  complementary 
infinitive,  without  difference  of  meaning.  Such  are  verbs  signifying 
willingness^  necessity,  propriety^  resolve,  command,  prohibition^  effort^ 
and  the  like  (cf.  §  331)  :  as, — 

student  excellere  (Off.  i.  32),  they  aim  to  excel, 

cum  statuissem  scribere  ad  te  aliquid  (Off.  1.  2),  when  I  had  resolved  to 

address  something  to  you. 
istum  exheredare  in  animo  habebat  (Rose.  Am.  18),  he  had  it  in  mind  to 

deprive  him  of  the  inheritance. 

Note  i. — With  some  of  these  verbs  an  infinitive  with  subject-accusative  may 
be  used  as  object,  taking  the  place  of  a  complementary  infinitive.  In  this  use  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive  and  that  of  the  main  verb  are  of  course  the  same.    Thus,  — 

cupio  mS  esse  clementem  (Cat.  i.  2)  =  cupio  esse  clemens,  /  desire  to  be 
merciful  (cf.  §  331.  ^,  note). 

Note  2. — Some  verbs  of  these  classes  never  take  the  subjunctive,  but  are 
identical  in  meaning  with  others  which  do :  as,  — 

quos  tueri  debent  deserunt  (Off.  i.  2),  they  forsake  those  whom  they  should 

protect. 
non  lubet  fugere  aveo  pugnare  (Att.  xviii.  3),  /  have  no  desire  to  run 

away^  Pm  anxious  to  fight. 

b.  Some  verbs  of  these  classes— inbeo  and  vet5  regularly — may 
take  (as  object)  the  infinitive  with  a  subject  *  different  from  that  of  the 
main  verb  (see  §  331.  a)\  as,  — 

mgna  inferri  iubet  (Liv.  xlii.  59),  he  orders  the  standards  to  be  advanced, 
Pompeius  . . .  rem  ad  arma  deduci  studebat   (B.  C  S.  4),  Pompey  was 
anxious  to  have  matters  come  to  open  war, 

c.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  after  a  complementary  infinitive 
takes  the  case  of  the  subject  of  the  main  verb :  as,  — 

6erique  studebam  eius  priidentia  doctior  (Lsel.  i,  i)^Iwas  eager  to  become 
more  wise  through  his  wisdom. 

1  This  construction,  though  in  many  cases  different  from  the  two  preceding 
ihades  off  imperceptibly  into  them.  In  none  of  the  uses  under  §  271  is  the  infini- 
tive  strictly  Subject  or  Object ;  but  its  meaning  is  developed  from  tiie  original  one 
oi  purpose  (c£  §  273.  a). 
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scio  quam  soleas  esse  occupatus  (Fam.  xvi.  21),  /  know  haiv  busy  you 

usually  are  (are  wont  to  be). 
brevis  esse  laborS  obscoras  fio  (Hor.  A.  P.  25),  I  struggle  to  be  briefs  1 

become  obscure. 

Note,  — •  If  the  construction  of  the  main  verb  is  impersonal,  a  predicate  noun 
or  adjective  is  in  the  accusative  (but  for  licet,  etc.,  see  §  272.  a,  2),    Thus, — 

peregrini  officium  est  minime  in  aliena  esse  republica  caridsnm  (Off.  i.  34). 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  stranger  to  be  by  no  means  curious  in  a  foreign  state, 

d.  For  the  infinitive  in  poetry  instead  of  a  substantive  clause  of 
purpose,  see  §  331.  J'. 

3.  Infinitive  "with  Subject-Accusative. 

^^272.  The  Infinitive,  with  Subject-Accusative,  is  used 
with  verbs  and  other  expressions  of  knowings  thinkingy 
tellings  and  perceiving  (Indirect  Discourse^  §  336)  :^  as,  — 

dicit  montem  ab  hostibus  teneri  (B.  G.  i.  22),  he  says  that  the  hill  is  held 
by  the  enemy,    [Direct :  mdns  ab  hostibus  tenetur.] 

Remark. — The  Infinitive  Clause  maybe  —  i.  the  Direct  Object  of  the  verb: 
as,  Caesarem  adesse  ntLnti&vlt,  he  reported  that  Ccesar  was  present;  2.  the 
Subject  of  the  same  verb  in  the  passive :  as,  Caesarem  adesse  nUntiSituin 
est,  it  was  reported  that  Cauar  was  present;  3.  the  Predicate  Nominative  after 
some  such  phrase  as  rumor  est :  as,  rumor  erat  Caescbrem  adesse,  there 
was  a  report  that  Ccesar  was  present, 

a.  I.  With  certain  impersonal  verbs  and  expressions  that  take  the 
infinitive  as  an  apparent  subject  (§  270.  3),  the  personal  subject  of  the 
action  may  be  expressed  — 

1.  By  a  dative,  depending  on  the  verb  or  verbal  phrase :  or, 

2.  By  an  accusative  expressed  as  the  subject  of  the  infinitive.    Thus, 

rogant  ut  id  sibi  facere  liceat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  they  ask  that  it  be  allowed  them 

to  do  this, 
si  licet  vivere  eum  quem  Sex.  Naevius  non  volt  (Quinct.  94),  if  it  is  allowed 

a  man  to  live  against  the  will  of  Sextus  Ncevius  (whom  S.  N.  does  not 

wish), 
quid  est  tarn  secundum  naturam  quam  senibus  emori  (Cat.  Maj.  19,  71), 

what  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  nature  as  for  old  men  to  die? 
exstingui  homini  suo  tempore  optabile  est  (id.  23,  86),  it  is  desirable  for  a 

man  to  die  at  the  appointed  time, 

2.  With  licet  regularly,  and  other  verbs  occasionally,  a  predicate 
noun  or  adjective  following  the  infinitive  may  be  in  the  dative :  as,  — 

1  The  Infinitive  may  thus  represent,  in  indirect  discourse^  a  finite  verb  in  direct 
discourse,  admitting  all  the  variations  of  the  verb  except  number  and  person. 
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licuit  esse  oti5s5  ThemistocH  (Tusc.  i.  15,  33),  Themistocles  might  have 

been  inactive  (it  was  allowed  to  T,  to  be  inactive), 
mihi  neglegenti  esse  non  licet  (Att.  L  17},  /  must  not  be  negligent.    [Bat 

also  neglegentem.] 
cur  his  esse  liberos  non  licet  (Place.  71),  why  is  it  not  at/owei/  these  men 

to  be  free? 
non  est  stantibus  omnibus  necesse  dicere  (Marc.  11),  it  is  not  necessary 

for  all  to  speak  standing, 
expedit  bonas  esse  vobis  (Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  4,  8),  //  is  for  your  advantage  to 

be  good. 
mediocribus  esse  poetis  non  homines  non  di  concessere  (Hor.  A.  P.  372), 

neither  gods  nor  men  have  granted  to  ordinary  men  to  be  poets. 

Note. — When  the  subject  is  not  expressed,  as  being  indefinite  {pne^  anybody), 
a  predicate  noun  or  adjective  must  be  in  the  accusative  (cf,  §  271.  c,  note)  :  as, — 

vel  pace  vel  bello  clanun  fieri  licet  (Sail.  Cat.  3),  one  can  become  illustrious 
either  in  peace  or  in  war. 

b.  \vi  poetry,  by  a  Greek  idiom,  a  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  in 
the  indirect  discourse  sometimes  agrees  with  the  subject  of  the  main 
verb:  as, — 

vir  bonus  et  sapiens  ait  esse  paratus  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  7),  a  good  and  wise  man 
says  he  is  prepared,  etc.     [In  prose:  ait  se  esse  paratum.] 

sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes  (^n.  ii.  377),  he  found  himself  fallen 
among  the  foe,     [In  prose :  se  esse  delapsum.] 

4.  Infinitive  of  Purpose. 

273.  In  a  few  cases  the  Infinitive  retains  its  original 
meaning  of  Purpose. 

a.  The  infinitive  is  used  after  habeS,  d5,  ministro,  in  isolated 
passages  instead  of  a  subjunctive  clause :  as,  — 

tantum  habeS  poUiceri  (Fam.  i.  5),  J<?  much  I  have  to  promise,     [Here 

the  more  formal  construction  would  b-:;  quod  pollicear.] 
ut  lovi  bibere  ministraret  (Tusc.  i.  26),  to  serve  Jove  with  wine  (to  drink), 
meridie  bibere  dato  (Cato  R.  R.  89),  give  (to)  drink  at  noonday. 

b,  ParSltus,  su6tu8  and  their  compounds  (used  as  adjectives)  take 
the  infinitive,  like  the  verbs  from  which  they  come :  as,  — 

id  quod  parati  sunt  facere  (Quin.  2),  that  which  they  are  ready  to  do. 

adsuefacti  superari  (B.  G.  vi.  24),  used  to  being  conquered. 

currii  succedere  sueti  (iEn.  111.  541),  accustomed  to  being  harnessed  to  the 

chariot, 
copias  bellare  consuetas  (B.  Afr.  T^,  forces  used  to  fighting. 
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Note. — These  words  more  commonly  in  prose  take  the  gerund  or  gerundive 
construction  (§  296  ff.)  either  in  the  Dative,  the  Genitive,  or  the  Accusative  with  ad. 
Thus,— 

alendis  liberis  sueti  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27),  accustomed  to  supporting  children, 
insuetus  navigandi  (B.  C.  iii.  49),  unused  to  making  voyages » 
corpora  insueta  ad  onera  portanda  (id.  i.  78),  bodies  unaccustomed  to  carry 
burdens, 

c.  In  poetry  and  later  writers  almost  any  verb  may  have  the  infini- 
tive, after  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  more  literal  meaning  that  take  it  in 
prose:  as, — 

furit  te  reperire  (Hor.  Od.  i.  15.  27),  Ae  rages  to  find  thee,     [A  forcible 

way  of  saying  cupit  (§  271.  <?).] 
saevit  exstinguere  nomen  (Ov.  M.  i.  200),  he  rages  to  btot  out  the  name. 
fuge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9.  yt^  forbear  to  ask  (cf.  §  269.  a.  2.  note), 
parce  scelerare  (^En.  iii.  ^i)y  forbear  to  pollute, 

d.  Many  adjectives  take  the  infinitive  in  poetry  following  a  Greek 
idiom:  as, — 

durus  componere  versiis  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  8),  harsh  in  composing  verse, 

cantari  dignus  (Eel.  v.  54),  worthy  to  be  sung,     [In  prose :  qui  cantetur.j 

fortis  tractare  serpentis  (Hor.  Od.  i.  37.  26),  brave  to  handle  serpents, 

periti  cantare  (Eel.  x.  32),  skilled  in  song. 

faciles  aurem  praebere  (Prop.  ii.  21.  15),  ready  to  lend  an  ear, 

nescia  vinci  pectora  (^En.  xii.  527),  hearts  not  knowing  how  to  yield, 

te  videre  aegroti  (Plaut.  Trin.  75),  sick  of  seeing  you, 

e.  The  poets  and  early  writers  often  use  the  infinitive  to  express 
purpose  when  there  is  no  analogy  with  any  prose  construction :  as,  — 

loricam  donat  habere  viro  (^n.  v.  262),  he  gives  the  hero  a  breastplate  to 

wear,    [In  prose :  habendam.j 
filius  tum  introiit  videre  quid  agat  (Ter.  Hec.  iii.  2,  10),  the  son  then  went 

in  to  see  what,  etc.     [In  prose :  the  supine  visum.] 
non  ferrS  Libycos  populare  Penates  venimus  (^n.  i.  527),  we  have  not 

come  to  lay  waste  with  the  sword  the  Libyan  homes. 
Note. — So  rarely  in  prose  writers  of  the  classic  period. 

f.  For  the  infinitive  used  instead  of  a  substantive  clause  of  purpose, 
see  §  331.  ^-^. 

Note. — For  tempus  est  abire,  see  §  i298,  note. 

g.  Rarely  in  poetry  the  infinitive  is  used  to  express  result :  as,  — 

fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervfce  magister  ire  viam,  etc.  (Hor.  Ep.  i. 

2.  64),  makes  the  horse  gentle  so  as  to  go^  etc. 
hie  levare  . .  .  pauperem  laboribus  vocatus  audit  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18.  38),  he 

when  called,  hears,  so  as  to  relieve,  etc. 
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Note. — These  poetic  constructions  {t^g)  were  no  doubt  originally  regular  and 
belong  to  the  Infinitive  as  a  noun  in  the  Dative  or  Locative  case  (p.  283,  head-note). 
They  had  been  supplanted,  however,  by  other  more  formal  constructions,  and  were 
afterwards  restored  through  Greek  influence. 

h.  In  late  or  poetic  usage  the  infinitive  occasionally  occurs  as  a  pure 
noun  limited  by  a  possessive  or  other  adjective :  as,  — 

nostrum  vlvere  (Pers.  Sat.  1.  9),  our  life  (to  live), 
scire  tuam  (id.  27),  your  knowledge  (to  know). 


5.  Eacclamatory  Infinitive. 

274.  The  Infinitive,  with  subject-accusative/  may  be 
used  in  Exclamations  (cf .  §  240.  d) :  as,  — 

te  in  tantas  aerumnas  propter  me  incidisse  (Fam.  xiv.  i),  alaH  that  you 

should  have  fatten  into  such  grief  for  me, 
mene  inceptS  desistere  victam  (iEn.  L  37),  itfhatl  I  beaten  desist  from  my 

purpose  F 

Note. — The  Present  and  the  Perfect  Infinitive  are  used  in  this  construction 
with  their  ordinary  distinction  of  time. 

6.   Historical  Infinitive. 

--^75.  The-  Infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  Imperfect 
Indicative  in  narration,  and  takes  a  subject  in  the  nomi- 
native :  as,  — 

turn  Catilina  polliceri  novas  tabulis  (Sail.  Cat  21),  then  Catiline  promised 
abolition  of  debts  (clean  ledgers). 

ego  instare  ut  mihi  responderet  (Verr.  ii  77),  /  kept  urging  him  to 
answer  me. 

pars  cedere,  alii  inseqoi;  neque  signa  neque  ordines  servftre;  nbi 
quemque  periculum  ceperat,  ibi  resistere  ac  propulsare;  arma,  tela, 
equi,  viri,  hostes  atque  cives  permixti;  nihil  consilio  neque  imperio 
agi;  fors  omnia  regere  (Jug.  51),  ^  part  give  way^  others  press  on; 
they  hold  neither  to  standards  nor  ranks;  where  danger  overtook^  there 
each  would  stand  and  fight;  arms,  weapons,  horses,  men,  foe  and 
friend,  mingled  in  confusion  ;  nothing  went  by  counsel  or  command; 
chance  ruled  all. 

Note.— This  construction  is  not  strictly  histortcal,  but  raJQiGr  descriptiz/e.  Bad 
is  never  used  to  state  a  mere  historical  fact. 

1  This  construction  is  elliptical ;  that  is,  the  thought  is  quoted  in  Indirect  Dis- 
course, though  no  verb  of  saying,  etc.,  appears,  or  perhaps  is  thought  of  (compare 
the  French  dire  que).  Passages  like  hancine  egro  ad  rem  nfttam  mlseram 
me  memor&bO  (Plant.  Rud.  id8)?  point  to  the  origin  of  the  construction. 
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ll.-TENSES. 

Note.— The  number  of  possible  Tenses  is  very  great  For  in  each  of  the 
three  times,  Present,  Past,  and  Future,  an  action  may  be  represented  as  going  on, 
completed,  or  beginning;  as  habitual  or  isolated;  as  defined  in  time  or  indefinite 
{aorisHc) ;  as  determined  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  speaker,  or  at  not  itseli 
so  determined  but  as  relative  to  some  time  which  is  determined ;  and  the  past  and 
future  times  may  be  near  or  remote.  Thus  a  scheme  of  thirty  or  more  tenses  might 
be  devised.  ' 

But,  in  the  development  of  forms,  which  always  takes  place  gradQally,  no 
language  finds  occasion  for  more  than  a  small  part  of  these.  .  The  most  obvious 
distinctions,  according  to  our  habits  of  thought,  appear  in  the  following  scheme:— 

I.  Definite  (fixing  the  time  of  the  action).  a.  Indefinite. 

INOOMPUm.  COMPLBTB.  NARRATIVB. 

Present:  «•  iamwrilu^.  8.  ikav^wriiteH.  v*  /wnu. 

Past:         fi,  i  zoos  rorUing.  e.  IhadwrUtm.  0,  I  wrote, 

future:    7.  I  shall  be  writing.     C  I  shall  have  written,     1.   i  shall  write. 

Most  languages  disregard  some  of  these  distinctions,  and  some  make  other  dis- 
tinctions not  here  given.  The  Indo-European  parent  speech  had  a  Present  tense 
to  express  a  and  t?,  a  Perfect  to  express  d,  an  Aorist  to  express  0,  a  Future  to 
express  7  and  t,  and  an  Imperfect  to  express  3.  The  Latin,  however,  confounded 
the  Perfect  and  Aorist  in  a  single  form  (the  Perfect  Bcrlpsl),  thus  k>sing  all  distinc- 
tion of  form  between  d  and  ^  and  probably  \n  a  great  degree  the  distinction  of 
meaning.  The  nature  of  this  confusion  may  be  seen  by  comparing  dizl,  dlc&vl, 
and  didicl  (all  Perfects  derived  firom  the  same  root,  DIG),  with  ^dci^a,  Skr. 
adthsham^  dcdeixa,  Skr.  didefa,  Latin  also  developed  two  new  forms,  those  for 
e  (BcrlpBeram)  and  C  (sciipserG),  and  thus  possessed  six  tenses,  as  seen  in 

The  lines  between  these  six  tenses  in  Latin  are  not  hard  and  fest,  nor  are  they 
precisely  the  same  that  we  draw  in  English.  Thus  in  many  verbs  the  form  corre- 
sponding to  i  have  toritten  (d)  is  used  for  those  corresponding  to  /  am  writing  (a) 
and  t  write  (t?)  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  and  the  form  corresponding  to  /  had 
written  (()  is  used  in  like  manner  for  that  corresponding  to  /  was  writing  {&). 
Again,  the  Latin  often  uses  the  form  for  I  shall  have  written  (C)  instead  of  that  for 
I  shall  write  (<).  Thus  iiGvl,  I  have  learned,  is  used  for  /  know;  cOnstltepat, 
he  had  taken  hisfasition,  for  he  stood;  C0firn5ver0,  IshaUhave  learned,  for  IshaO 
be  aware. 

I.  Tenses  of  Incomplete  Action. 
1.  Present  (General  Use). 

276.  The  Present  Tense  denotes  an  action  or  state 
(i)  as  now  taking  place  or  existing;  and  so  (2)  as  incomplete 
in  present  time,  or  (3)  as  indefinite^  referring  to  no  par- 
ticular time,  but  denoting  2l  general  truth.    Thus, —  4 

senatns  haec  inteUigit,  consul  videt,  h!c  tamen  vivit  (C^t  i  \\ihe 
Senate  knoius  this,  the  constU  sees  it,  yet  this  man  lives, 

etiam  nunc  me  ducere  istis  dicds  postal&8  (Ter.  And.  644),  even  new  you 
are  expecting,  etc 
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tibi  c5ncSd5  meis  sides  (Div,  i.  46,  104),  /  give  you  my  seat  (an  offer 

which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted), 
exspectd  quid  velis   (Ter.  And.  34),  /  aivait  your  pleasure  (what  you 

wish), 
til  actionem  institiiis,  ille  aciem  instruit  (Mur.  <)^tyou  arrange  a  case, 

he  arrays  an  army,     [The  present  is  here  used  of  regular  employ- 

ment,'\ 
minora  di  neglegont  (N,  D.  iii.  35,  86),  the  gods  disregard  trifles,    [Of  a 

general  truth.'] 
obsequium  amicos,   Veritas  odium  parit   (Ter.  And.  68),  flattery  gains 

fr tends f  truth  hatred,     [General  truth.] 

^  a.  The  Present,  with  expressions  of  duration  of  time,  especially  iam 
"^diu,  iam  dUdum,  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  present,  but 
begun  in  the  past  (cf.  §  277.  by*  as, — 

iam  diu  ignor5  quid  agas  (Fam.  vii.  9),  for  a  long  time  I  have  not  known 

what  you  are  doing, 
te  iam  diidum  hortor  (Cat  i.  5,  1 2),  /  have  long  urged  you, 
patimur  iam  multos  annos  (Verr.  vi.  48),  we  suffer  now  these  many  years, 

[The  perfect  would  imply,  we  no  longer  suffer^ 
anni  sunt  octo  cum  ista  causa  versatur  (Clu.  30),  it  is  now  eight  years 

that  this  case  has  been  in  hand. 
annum  iam  audis  Cra^ippum  (Off.  i.  i),for  a  year  yotCve  been  a  hearer  0/ 

Cratippus. 

Note  i.  —  In  this  use  the  present  is  commonly  to  be  rendered  by  the  perfect 
in  English.  The  difference  in  the  two  idioms  is  that  the  English  states  the  begin- 
ning and  leaves  the  continuance  to  be  inferred,  while  the  Latin  states  the  con- 
tinuance and  leaves  the  beginning  to  be  inferred.  Compare :  he  has  long  suffered 
{and  still  suffers)  with  h  :  still  suffers  {and  has  suffered)  long. 

Note  2. —  Similarly  the  Present  Imperative  with  i&in  dUdum  indicates  that 
the  action  commanded  ought  to  have  been  done  or  was  wished  for  long  ago  (c£  the 
Perfect  Imperative  in  Greek) :  as, — 

iam  dudum  somite  poenas  (^n.  ii.  103),  exact  the  penalty  long  delayed. 

b.  The  Present  sometimes  denotes  an  action  attempted  or  begun  in 
present  time,  but  never  cqjnpleted  at  all  {Conative  Present,  cf.  §  277.  c)  : 
as, — 

iam  iamque  manu  tenet  (^n.  ii.  530),  and  now,  even  now,  he  attempts  to 

grasp  him, 
densos  fertur  in  hostis  (id.  \,^\\),he  starts  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the 

foe, 
^     decerns  quinquaginta  dierum  suppHcationes  (Phil.  xiv.   li),  I  move  for 

fifty  day^  thanksgiving,    [Cf.  senatus  decrevit,  the  senate  ordained^ 

c.  The  Present,  especially  in  colloquial  language  and  poetry,  b  often 
used  for  the  Future :  as,  — 

imusne  sessum  (De  Or.  iii.  ^,  shall  we  take  a  seat?-  (are  we  going  to  sit  ?) 
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baud  mdto  factum  (Ter.  And.  40),  /  do  not  wish  to  change  it  (I  am  not 

trying  to  change), 
quod  si  fit  pereo  funditus  (id.  244),  if  this  happens^  I  am  utterly  undone. 
hodie  ux5rem  ducis  (id.  321),  are  you  to  be  married  to-day  ? 
abin  liinc  in  malam  rem  (id.  317),  will  you  be  off?  go  and  be  hanged  I 
si  pereo  hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvabit  (ii)n.  iii.  606),  if  I  perish^  it 

will  be  pleasant  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  men  (cf.  §  307.  a^  note), 
ecquid  me  adiuvas  (Clu.  26),  won^t  you  give  me  a  little  help? 
in  iiis  voco  te,    non  eo.     non  is  (PI.  As.  480)  ?  /  summon  you  to  the  court, 

I  wonU  go.     You  wonH  ? 

Note. — E5  and  its  compounds  are  especially  frequent  in  this  use.  (Cf.  where 
are  you  going  to-morrow?  and  the  Greek  e/jui  in  a  future  sense.) 

Remark. —  For  other  uses  of  the  Present  in  a  future  sense,  see  under  Condi- 
tions (^  307),  cum  (^  328),  antequam  (^  327.  a),  dum  {\  328),  and  the  De- 
liberative Subjunctive  (}  268). 

2.  Historical  Present. 

d.  The  Present  in  lively  narrative  is  often  used  for  the  Historical 
Perfect  (^Historical  Present)  :  as,  — 

affertur  nuntius  Syracvisas;  curritur  ad  praetorium;  Cleomenes,  quam- 
quam  nox  erat,  tamen  in  publico  esse  non  audet;  incliidit  se  domi 
(Verr.  vi.  35),  the  news  is  brought  to  Syracuse;  they  run  to  head- 
quarters ;  Cleomenes,  though  it  was  nighty  does  not  venture  to  be  abroad; 
he  shuts  himself  up  at  home. 

Note.  —  This  usage,  common  in  all  languages,  comes  from  imagining  past 
events  as  going  on  before  our  eyes  {repraesentatio) , 

3.  Present  with  dum. 

e,  Dum,  while,  regularly  takes  the  Present  Indicative  in  reference  to 
/^past  events. 

In  translating,  the  English  imperfect  must  generally  be  used. 
Thus,  — 

haec  dum  agnntur,  interea  Geomenes  lam  ad  Elor!  litus  pervenerat  (Verr. 

vi.  35),  while  this  was  going  on,  Cleomenes  meanwhile  had  come  do7vn 

to  the  coast  at  Elorum. 
hoc  dum  narrat,  forte  audivi  (Ter.  Heaut.  272),  I  happened  to  hear  this 

while  she  was  telling  it. 

Note. — A  past  tense  with  dum  (usually  so  long  as)  makes  the  time  emphatic 
by  contrast.  But  a  few  irregular  cases  of  dum  with  a  past  tense  occur  where  no 
contrast  is  intended.    Thus,  — 

Dec  enim  dum  eram  vobiscum  animum  meum  videbatis  (Cat.  Maj.  22), 
while  I  was  with  you,  you  couldnH  see  my  soul.  [Here  the  time  when 
he  was  alive  is  contrasted  with  that  after  his  death.] 
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coorta  est  pugna,  par  dam  constabant  ordines  (Liv.  xxii.  47),  a  conflict 

began,  well  matched  as  long  as  Ike  ranks  stood  firm. 
But,  —  dam  oculos  hostium  certamen  averterat  (id.  xxxii.  24),  while  the 

stru^le  kept  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  turned  away, 
dam  unum  adscendere  gradum  cdnatas  est,  venit  in  periculum  (Mur.  27), 

while  he  attempted  to  climb  one  step  [in  rank]  he  fell  into  danger, 

/.  The  present  is  regularly  used  in  quoting  writers  whose  works  are 
extant:  as, — 

Epicurus  vero  ea  dicit  (Tusc.  ii.  7),  but  Epicurus  says  such  things, 

apud  ilium  Ulixes  lamentatar  in  vulnere  (id.  21),  in  him  (Sophocles) 

Ulysses  bewails  over  his  wound, 
Polyphemum  Homerus  cum  ariete  coUoquentem  facit  (Tusc.  v,  39,  115), 

Homer  brings  in  (makes)  Polyphemus  talking  with  his  ram* 

4.  Imperfect. 

277.  The  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  or  a  state  as 
continued  or  repeated  in  past  time :  as,  — 

hunc  aadiebant  antea  (Man.  5),  they  used  to  hear  of  him  before, 
Socrates  ita  censebat  itaque  disseruit  (Tusc.  i.  30),  Socrates  thought  so 

(habitually),  and  so  he  spoke  (then), 
prudens  esse  putabatur  (Lael.  2,  6),  he  was  (generally)  thought  wise. 

[The  perfect  would  refer  to  some  particular  case,  and  not  to  a  state  of 

things.] 
iamque  rubescebat  Aurora  (i^n.  iii.  521),  and  now  the  dawn  was  blushing, 
ara  vetus  stabat  (Ov.  M.  vii.  i),  an  old  altar  stood  there,  • 

Note.' — The  Imperfect  is  a  descriptive  tense  and  denotes  an  action  conceived 
as  in  progress  or  a  state  of  things  as  actually  observed.  Hence  in  many  verbs  it 
does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  the  Perfect.  Thus  r§z  erat  and  rex  fuit  may 
often  be  used  indifferently ;  but  the  former  describes  the  condition  while  the  latter 
only  states  it.  The  English  is  less  exact  in  distinguishing  these  two  modes  of 
statement.  Hence  the  Latin  Imperfect  is  often  translated  by  the  English  Preterite. 
Thus:  — 

Aedui  graviter  ferebant,  neque  legatos  ad  Caesarem  mittere  audebant 
(B.  G.  V,  6),  the  j^dui  were  displeasedf  and  did  not  dare,  etc. 
[Here  the  Imperfects  describe  the  state  of  things.]     But,  — 

id  ialit  factum  graviter  Indutiomarus  (id.  v.  4),  Indutiomarus  was  dis" 
pleased^  etc.     [Here  the  Perfect  merely  states  the  fact.] 

aediBcia  vicosque  habebant  (id.  iv.  4),  they  had  buildings  and  milages. 

Remark. — The  Imperfect  represents  a  present  tense  transferred  to  past  time. 
Hence  all  the  meanings  which  the  present  has  derived  from  the  continuance  of  the 
action,  belong  also  to  the  imperfect  in  reference  to  past  time  (see  details  below). 

a.  The  Imperfect  is  used  in  descriptions:  as, — 

erant  omnino  itinera  duo  . .  .  mons  altissimus  impendebat  (B.  G.  1.  6), 
there  were  in  all  two  ways  ,  .  .  a  very  high  mountain  overhung. 
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^^.  With  iam  difl,  iam  dudum,  and  other  expressions  of  duration 
of  time,  the  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  continuing  in  the  past  but 
begun  at  some  previous  time  (cf.  §  115.  ^.  2) :  as,  — 

iam  dudum  flebam  (Ov.  M.  iii.  656),  I  had  been  weeping  for  a  long  time, 
copias  quas  ditl  comparabant  (Fam.  x.  13),  iAe  forces-  which  they  had  long 
been  getting  ready. 

Note.  —  In  this  construction  the  Imperfect  is  rendered  by  the  English  Plu- 
perfect.   Compare  the  Present  in  similar  phrases  (§  276.  a). 

c.  The  Imperfect  sometimes  denotes  an  action  as  begun  {Inceptive 
Imperfect)^  or  as  attempted  or  only  intended  {Conaiive  Imperfect) 
(cf.  §  276.  b) :  as,  — 

in  exsilium  eiciebam  quem  iam  ingressum  esse  in  bellum  videbam  (Cat. 

ii.  6),  was  I  sending  {i.e.  trying  to  send)  into  exile  one  who  I  saw  had 

already  gone  into  warf 
hunc  igitur  diem  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis  manibus  ad  ilia  augusta 

centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat  (Mil.  16),  was  Milo  coming  {i.e.  was  it 

likely  that  he  would  come),  etc.? 
si  licitum  esset  veniebant  (Verr.  vi.  49),  they  were  coming  if  it  had  been 

allowed  (they  were  on  the  point  of  coming,  and  would   have   done 

so  if,  etc.). 

Note.— To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  imperfect  with  lam,  denoting  the 
beginning  of  an  action  or  state :  as,  — 

iamque  arva  tenebant  ultima  {Mn,  vi.  477),  and  now  they  were  just 
getting  to  the  farthest  fields. 

d.  The  Imperfect  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  surprise  at  the 
present  discovery  of  a  fact  already  existing :  as,  — 

O  tu  quoque  hie  aderas  (Ter.  Ph.  858),  oh  !  you  are  here  too, 
ehem  pater  mi,  tu  hie  eras  (Plant.),  what!  you  here,  father  ? 
ah  miser !  quanta  laborabas  Charybdi  (Hor.  Od. !.  27.  19),  unhappy  boy, 
what  a  whirlpool  you  are  struggling  in  [and  I  never  knew  it]  ! 

e.  The  Imperfect  is  often  used  in  dialogue  by  the  comic  poets  where 
later  writers  would  employ  the  Perfect :  as,  — 

ad  amicum  Calliclem  quo!  rem  aibat  mandasse  hie  suam  (Plant.  Trin.  956), 
to  his  friend  Callicles,  to  whom,  he  said,  he  had  intrusted  his  property. 

praesagibat  animus  frustra  me  ire  quom  exibam  domo  (Plaut.  Aul.  222), 
my  mind  mistrusted  when  I  went  from  honte  that  I  went  in  vain. 

Note. — So  also,  in  conversation,  the  imperfect  of  verbs  of  saying  (cf.  as  J 
was  a-saying)  :  as, — 

at  medici  quoque,  ita  enim  dicebas,  saepe  falluntur  (N.  D.  iii.  6,  iS)ifor 

that  was  what  you  were  saying  just  now. 
haec  mihi  fere  in  mentem  veniebant  (id.  ii.  67,  168),  this  is  about  what 

occurred  to  me^  etc.     [In  a  straightforward  narration  this  would  be 

venerunt.J 
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/.  For  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apodosis  contrary  to  fact^  see 

g.  The  Imperfect  with  negative  words  often  has  the  force  of  the 
English  auxiliary  could  or  would :  as,  — 

itaque  (Damocles)  nee  pulchros  illos  ministratores  adspiciebat  (Tusc.  v. 

21,  6),  therefore  he  could  not  look  upon  tho$e  beautiful  slaves,    [In  this 

^ase  did  not  would  not  express  the  idea  of  continued  prevention  of 

enjoyment  by  the  overhanging  sword.] 
nee  enim  dum  eram  vobiscum  animum  meum  videbatis  (Cat  Maj.  22,  79), 

for^  you  know,  while  I  ivas  with  you,  you  could  not  see  my  soul,  [Here 

the  Perfect  would  refer  only  to  one  moment^ 

h.  For  the  Epistolary  Imperfect,  see  §  282. 

5.   Future. 

27^.  The  Future  denotes  an  action  or  state  that  will 
occur  hereafter. 

a.  The  Future  sometimes  has  the  force  of  an  Imperative  (see 
§  269./). 

b.  The  Future  is  often  required  in  a  subordinate  clause  in  Latin 
where  in  English  futurity  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  main  clause : 
as, — 

cum  aderit  videbit,  when  he  is  there  he  will  see  (cf.  §  325.  ^). 
sanabimur  si   volemas  (Tusc.   iii.   6),  we  shall  be  healed  if  we  wish 
(cf.  §  307.  tf). 


/  II.  The  Tenses  of  Completedaction. 

^  1.  Perfect. 


/^ ph 


^t9.  The  Perfect  denotes  an  action  either  as  now  com- 


'eted  (Perfect  Definite)^  or  as  having  taken  place  at  some 
undefined  point  of  past  time  (Historical  ox  Aoristic  Perfect), 
Thus,  — 

(i)  ut  ego  fe(a,  qui  Graecas  litteras  senex  didici  (Cat  Maj.  8),  as  I  have 

done,  who  have  learned  Greek  in  my  old  age. 
diuturni  silenti  finem  hodiernus  dies  attulit  (Marc,  i),  this  day  has  put  an 

end  to  my  long-continued  silence. 
(2)  tantum  bellum  extrema  hieme  apparavit,  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media 

aestate  confecit  (Man.  12),  so  great  a  war  he  made  ready  for  at  the 

end  of  winter,  undertook  in  early  spring,  and  finished  by  midsummer. 

Note.  —  The  distinction  between  these  two  uses  of  the  perfect,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  two  forms  in  most  other  Indo-European  languages,  was  almost  if  not 
wholly  lost  to  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  on  account 
of  the  marked  distinction  in  English  (see  also  $  115.  c). 
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a.  The  perfect  ig  sometimes  used  emphatically  to  denote  that  a 
thing  or  condition  of  things  that  once  existed  no  longer  exists :  as, — 

fait  ista  quondam  in  hac  re  publica  virtus  (Cat.  i.  i),  there  was  once  such 

virtue  in  this  commonwealth. 
habnit,  non  hahet  (Tusc.  i.  36),  he  had,  he  has  no  longer, 
filium  haheo  .  .  .  immo  habui;    nunc   habeam   necne   incertumst   (Ter. 

Heaut.  92),  /  have  a  son,  no,  I  had  one ;  whether  I  have  one  now  or 

not  is  uncertain.  ^ 
fnimns  Troes,  fuit  Ilium  {JEa.  ii.  325),  we  have  ceased  to  be   Trojans, 

Troy  is  no  more. 

b.  The  Indefinite  Present,  denoting  a  customary  action  or  a  general 
truth  (§  276),  often  has  the  Perfect  in  a  subordinate  clause  refer- 
ring to  time  antecedent  to  that  of  the  main  clause :  as,  — 

qui  in  conipedibus  corporis  semper  fuerunt,  etiam  cum  soltiti  sunt 
tardius  ingrediantur  (Tusc.  i.  31),  they  who  have  always  been  in  tJie 
fetters  of  the  body,  even  when  released  move  more  slowly. 

haec  morte  effdgiuntnr,  etiam  si  non  evenernnt,  tamen  quia  possunt 
evenire  (id.  36),  these  things  are  escaped  by  death  even  if  they  have 
not  [yet]  happened,  etc. 

simul  ac  mihi  coUibitam  est,  praesto  est  imago  (N.  D.  i.  38),  as  soon  as  1 
have  taken  a  fancy,  the  image  is  before  my  eyes. 

Note.  —  This  use  of  the  perfect  is  especially  common  in  the  protasis  of  general 
conditions  in  present  lime  ({  309.  f). 

c.  The  perfect  is  sometimes  used  of  a  general  truth,  especially  with 
negatives  {Gnomic  Perfect):  as, — 

qui  studet  contingere  metam  multa  tnlit  fecitque  (Hor.  A.  P.  412),^^ 
who  aims  to  reach  the  goal,  first  bears  and  does  many  things, 

non  aeris  acervus  et  auri  dediixit  corpore  fibres  (id.  Ep.  i.  2,  47),  the  pile 
of  brass  and  gold  removes  not  fever  from  the  frame. 

Note. — The  gnomic  perfect  strictly  refers  to  past  time;  but  its  use  implies 
that  something  which  never  did  happen  in  any  known  case,  never  does  happen,  and 
never  will  (cf.  the  English  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady") ;  or  without  a  nega- 
tive that  what  has  once  happened  will  always  happen  under  similar  circumstances. 

d.  The  Perfect  is  often  used  in  expressions  containing  or  implying  a 
negation,  where  in  affirmation  the  Imperfect  would  be  preferred :  as,  — 

dicebat  melius  quam  scripsit  Hortensius  (Or.  38),  Hortensius  spoke  better 
than  he  wrote,  [Here  the  negative  is  implied  in  the  comparison : 
compare  the  use  of  qaisquam,  uUas,  etc.  (§  202.  c)i  and  the  French 
ne  after  comparatives  and  superlatives.] 

e.  The  completed  tenses  of  some  verbs  are  equivalent  to  the  incom- 
plete tenses  of  verbs  of  kindred  meaning. 
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Such  are  the  preteritive  verbs  6dl,  I  hate  ^  memini,  /  remember  \ 
n5vi,  I  know;  cdnsuSvI,  I  am  accustomed}  with  others  used  preteri- 
tively,  as  vfinerat  (=  aderat,  he  was  at  hand,  etc.)  (see  §  143,  note). 
Thus,  — 

qui  dies  aestus  maximos  efficere  consnevit  (B.  G.  iv.  29),  which  day  gener* 
ally  makes  the  highest  tides  (is  accustomed  to  make). 

ciiius  splendor  obsolevit  (Quinc.  v.  18),  whose  splendor  is  now  all  faded 
(has  become  old). 

Remark.  —  Many  other  verbs  are  occasionally  so  used :  as,  — 

dum  oculos  certamen  averterat  (Liv.  xxxii.  24),  while  the  contest  had 
turned  their  eyes  (kept  them  turned).     [Here  averterat  =  tenebat.] 

2.  Pluperfect. 

280.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  (i)  to  denote  an  action  or 
state  completed  in  past  time ;  or  (2)  sometimes  to  denote 
an  action  in  indefinite  time,  but  prior  to  some  past  time 
referred  to:  as, — 

(i)  loci  natura  erat  haec,  quem  locum  nostri  castris  delegerant  (B.G.ii.  18), 
this  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  our  men  had  chosen  for  a 
camp, 
Viridovix  summam  imperi  tenebat  earum  omnium  civitatum  quae  defece- 
rant  (id.  iii,  17),  Viridovix  held  the  chief  command  of  all  those 
tribes  which  had  revolted^ 

(2)  neque  vero  cum  aliquid  mandaverat  confectum  putabat  (Cat.  iii.  7),  but 
when  he  had  given  a  thing  in  charge  he  did  not  look  on  it  as  done, 
quae  si  quando  adepta  est  id  quod  ei  fuerat  concupltum,  tum  fert  alacri- 
tatem  (Tusc.  iv.  15),  if  it  (desire)  ever  has  gained  what  it  had  [previ- 
ously] desired^  then  it  produces  joy. 

a.  For  the  Epistolary  Pluperfect,  see  §  282, 

3.  Future  Perfect. 

/  281.  The  Future  Perfect  denotes  an  action  as  com- 
pleted in  the  future  :  as,  — 

ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes  (Or.  ii.  65),  as  you  sow  (shall  have  sown), 
so  shall  you  reap, 

carmina  tum  melius  cum  venerit  ipse  canemus  (Ech  ix.  67),  then  shall  we 
sing  our  songs  better^  when  he  himself  hcts  come, 

SI  illius  insidiae  clariores  hac  luce  fuerint  tum  denique  obsecrabo  (Mil. 
2,  6),  when  the  plots  of  that  man  have  been  shown  to  be  as  clear  as  day- 
light, then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  I  conjure  you, 

1  Cf.  dStestor.  reminiscor.  scl5,  8ole5. 


»   * 
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ego  certe  meum  officium  praestiterd  (B.  G.  iv.  25),  T  at  least  will  have 
done  my  duty  (i.e.  when  the  time  comes  to  reckon  up  the  matter,  I  will 
be  found  to  have  done  it,  whatever  the  event). 

Remark.  —  The  Future  Perfect  is  used  with  much  greater  exactness  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  and  may  even  be  used  instead  of  the  Future,  from  the  fondness  of 
the  Latins  for  representing  an  action  as  completed :  as,  -~ 

quid  inventum  sit  paulo  post  videro  (Acad.  ii.  24),  wkat  has  been  found 

out  I  will  see  presently. 
qui  Antonium  oppresserit  bellum  taeterrimum  confecerit  (Fam.  x.  19), 

whoever  crushes  (shall  have  crushed)   Antony  will  finish  (will  have 

finished)  a  most  loathsome  war. 

NOI E.  —  For  the  future  perfect  in  future  conditions,  see  §  307.  c. 

'V^<^  AlVA.      ni.  Epistolary  Tenses.        vT^    '  '• 
'^    282.   In  Letters,  the  Perfect  Historical  or  the  Inifterfect 
may  be  used  for  the  present,  and  the  Pluperfect  for  any 
past  tense,  as  if  the  letter  were  dated  at  the  time  it  is 
supposed  to  be  received:  as,  — 

neque  tamen,  cum  haec  scribebam,  eram  nescius  quantis  oneribus  premerere 

(Fam.  V.  12),  nor  while  I  write  this  am  I  ignorant  under  what  bur- 

dens  you  are  weighed  dowr^ 
ad  tuas  omnes  [epistulas]  rescripseram  pridie  (Att  ix.  10),  /  [have] 

answered  all  your  letters  yesterday, 
cum  quod  scriberem  ad  te,  nihil  haberem,  tamen  has  dedi  litteras  (Att.  ix. 

16),  though  I  have  nothing  to  write  you,  still  I  write  this  letter. 

Note. —  In  this  use  these  tenses  are  called  the  Epistolary  Imperfect  and  Pluper- 
fect. The  epistolary  tenses  are  not  used  with  any  uniformity,  but  only  when  atten- 
tion is  particularly  directed  to  the  time  of  writing,  (So  especially  sciibSbam, 
dabam,  etc.). 

IV.  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

^  283.  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Independent 
Clauses  denote  time  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the  speaker. 
The  Present  always  refers  to  future  (or  indefinite^  time^ 
the  Imperfect  to  either /^j/  ox  present  ^  the  Perfect  to  either 

future  or  past ^  the  Pluperfect  always  to  past. 

284.  In  Dependent  Clauses  the  tenses  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive were  habitually  used  in  certain  fixed  connections  de- 
termined by  the  time  of  the  main  verb  and  the  time  of 
the  dependent  verb  together. 


'^re 
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Note. — The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  were  originally  used  in  Dependent 
clauses  (as  in  Independent),  each  with  its  own  time  in  relation  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  speaker;  but  in  consequence  of  the  natural  tendency  of  language  to  refer  all 
the  parts  of  a  complex  sentence  to  onttime^ — namely,  that  of  the  speaker, — the 
connections  in  which  these  tenses  were  used  became  fixed*  Hence  the  rules  for  the 
Sequence  of  Tenses,  These  are  by  no  means  rigid,  but  allow  many  varieties,  as  is- 
imtural  from  their  origin.  £ 

^V^     <   "v^  ^  Sequence  of  Tenaes.        ^^   -j^  y^^ 

285.  The  tenses  of    the   Subjunctive  in    Dependent 

clauses  follow  special  rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses. 
With  reference  to  these  rules  all  tenses  when  used  in 

Independent  clatises  are  divided  into  two  classes,  — primary 

and  secondary 

|.  Primary.  The  primary  tenses  include  all  forms  that  express 
Wesent  or  future  time.  These  are  the  Present,  Future,  and  Future 
Perfect  Indicative,  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  Present 
and  Future  Imperative 

Note.  —  The  Perfect  Definite  is  sometimes  treated  as  primary,  but  see  {  287.  a. 

Secondary.  The  secondary  tenses  include  all  forms  that  refer  to, 
past  time.  These  are  the  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect  Indicative, 
the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  and  the  Historical  Infinitive. 

Note  x.— To  these  may  be  added  certain  forms  less  commonly  used  in  Inde- 
pendent  Clauses.  Such  are:  (i)  Primary:  Present  Infinitive  in  Exclamations; 
(2)  Secondary :  Perfect  Infinitive  in  Ejcclamations  (see  \  287.  a.  note). 

Note  2. — For  the  Historical  Present,  see  \  287.  e\  for  the  Imperfect  Subjunc- 
tive in  Apodosis,  see  \  287.^. 

286*  The  following  is  the  general  rule  for  the  sequj^nce  of  tenses  . 

In  complex  sentences  a  Primary  tense  in  the  main 
/  clause  is  followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect  in  the  depend- 
ent  clause,  and  a  secondary  tense  by  the  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect :  as,  — 

scribit  ut  nos  moneat,  he  writes  to  warn  us. 

scribet  ut  nos  moneat,  he  will  write  to  warn  us. 

scribe  (scribito)  ut  nos  moneas,  write  that  you  may  warn  us. 

scripsit  at  nos  moneret,  he  wrote  to  warn  us. 

scribit  quasi  ohlitus  sit,  he  writes  as  if  he  had  forgotten. 

scripsit  quasi  oblitus  esset,  he  wrote  as  if  he  had  forgotten, 

rogo  quid  facturus  sis,  I  ask  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

^  Note.— The  beginner  must  observe  that  the  rule  affects  only  the  tenses  of  the 
Subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses.  The  tenses  of  the  other  moods  and  those  of  the 
Subjunctive  in  independent  constructions  (as  in  apodosis  contrary  to  fact,  §  308) 
are  not  affected  by  the  sequence  of  tenses.    (But  cf.  {}  338.  a.  note  2,  339.  note  2.) 
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Remark.-—  In  applying  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  observe  (i)  whether 
the  main  verb  is  (a)  primary  or  (^)  secondary,  (2)  whether  the  dependent  verb  is 
to  denote  completed  action  (/>.  past  with  reference  to  the  main  verb)  or  incom- 
plete (/>.  present  or  future  with  reference  to  the  main  verb).    Then  — 

^  (a)  If  the  leading  verb  \^  primary ^  the  dependent  verb  must  be  in  the  Present  if 
it  denotes  incomplete  action^  in  the  Perfect  if  it  denotes  completed  action, 

,^'^  {ja)  If  the  leading  verb  is  jtfttf«^aO'.  tbe  dependent  verb  must  be  in  the  Imper^ 
feet  if  it  denotes  incomplete  action^  in  the  Pluperfect  if  it  denotes  completed  action. 
Thus.— 

he  ivrites  (primary)  to  warn  incomplete)  us^  scribit  ut  nos  moneat. 
I  ask  (primary)  what  you  were  doing  (now  past),  rogo  quid  feceris. 

Notice  that  the  Future  Perfect  denotes  action  completed  (at  the  time  referred 
to),  and  hence  is  represented  in  the  Subjunctive  by  the  Perfect  or  Pluperfect. 
Thus,— 

I  ask  what  you  will  have  accomplished^  rogo  quid  perfeceris. 

he  asked  what  he  would  have  accomplished^  rogavit  quid  perfecisset. 

s^'^^^    287.   In  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  some  special  points 
vJ^  ^^2iXQ  to  be  noted  :  — 


a.  The  Perfect  Indicative  is  ordinarily  a  secondary  tense,  but 
allows  the  primary  sequence  when  the  present  time  is  clearly  in  the 
writer's  mind.     Thus, — 

ut  satis  asset  praesidi  pro  visum  est  (Cat.  ii.  i^^  provision  has  been  made 
that  there  should  be  ample  guard,     [Secondary  sequence.] 

addnxi  hominem  in  quo  satisfacere  exteris  nationibus  possetis  (Verr.  i.  i), 
/  have  brought  a  man  in  whose  person  you  can  make  satisfaction  to 
foreign  nations,     [Secondary  sequence.] 

est  enim  res  iam  in  eum  locum  adducta,  ut  quamquam  multum  intersit 
inter  e5rum  caiisas  qui  dimicant,  tamen  inter  victorias  non  multum 
interfuturum  putem  (Fam.  v.  21,  i),for  affairs  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  pass  that,  though  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  causes  of 
those  who  are  fightings  still  /  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  difference 
betiveen  their  victories,    [Primary  sequence.] 

ea  adhibita  doctrina  est  quae  vel  vitiosissimam  naturam  excolere  possit 
(Q.  Fr.  i.  I,  7),  such  instruction  has  been  given  as  can  train  even  the 
faultiest  nature,     [Primary  sequence.] 

Note.— The  Perfect  Infinitive  in  exclamations  follows  the  same  rule:  as, — 

adeon  rem  redisse  patrem  ut  extimescam  (Ter.  Ph.  153),  to  think  thai 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  I  should  dread  my  father, 

b.  After  a  primary  tense  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  regularly  used  to 
denote  any  past  action.    Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent,  — 

I.  A  Perfect  Definite :  as, — 

non  dnbito  quin  omnes  tui  scnpserint  (Fam.  \,Z),  I  do  not  doubt  that  aU 
your  friends  have  written,     [Direct  statement :  scripsenint.  j 
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quare  non  ignoro  quid  accidat  in  Sltimis  terns,  cum  audierim  in  Italia 
querelas  civium  (Q.  Fr.  i.  i,  33),  therefore  I  know  well  what  happens 
at  the  ends  of  the  earthy  whin  I  have  heard  in  Italy  the  complaints  of 
citizens,    [In  a  direct  statement,  aadivi.] 

2.  A  Perfect  Historical :  as,  — 

me  autem  hie  laudat  quod  retnlerim,  non  quod.patefecerim  (Att  x!!.  21), 
me  he  praises  because  I  brought  the  matter  [before  the  senate],  not 
because  I  brought  it  to  light,    [Direct  statement :  retolit.] 

3.  An  Imperfect :  as,  — 

SI  forte  ceciderint  tum  intellegitur  quam  faerint  inopes  amicorum  (Lsel. 

^5f  53)»  */  ^  chance  they  fait  (have  fallen),  then  one  can  see  how  poor 

they  were  in  friends.    [Direct  question :  quam  inopes  erant?] 
qui  status  rerum  fderit  cum  has  litteras  dedi  scire  poteris  ex  C  Tidio 

Strabone  (Fam.  xii.  6),  what  the  condition  of  affairs  was  when  I  wrote 

this  letter,  you  can  learn  from  Strabo,    [Direct  question :  qui  erat?] 
quam  clvitati  earns  faerit  maerore  fiineris  indicatum  est  (Lsel.  3,  ii)fhow 

dear  he  was  to  the  State  has  been  shown  by  the  grief  at  his  funeral 

[Direct  question:  quam  cams  erat?] 
ex  epistulis  intellegi  licet  quam  frequens  fiierit  Platonis  auditor  (Or.  4), 

//  may  be  understood  from  his  letters  how  constant  a  hearer  he  was  of 

Plato,    [Direct  question :  quam  fireqnens  erat?] 

Note.  —  Thus  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent,  not  only  a  Perfect  Defin- 
ite or  a  perfect  Historical  of  a  direct  statement  or  question,  but  an  Imperfect  as 
well.  This  comes  from  the  want  of  any  special  tense  of  the  subjunctive  to  express 
continued  action  after  a  primary  tense.  Thus,  znlror  quid  fScerit  may  mean 
(i)  I  wonder  what  he  has  done,  (2)  /  wonder  what  he  did  (hist  per£),  or  (3)  / 
wonder  what  he  was  doing, 

c.  In  clauses  of  Result,  the  Perfect  subjunctive  is  very  often  (the 
Present  rarely)  used  after  secondary  tenses :  as,  — 

Hortensius  ardSbat  dicendi  cupiditate  sic  ut  in  niillo  unquam  fiagrantius 
studium  viderim  (Brut.  88),  Hortensius  was  so  hot  with  desire  of  speak- 
ing that  I  have  never  seen  a  more  burning  ardor  in  any  man, 

Siciliam  Verres  per  triennium  ita  vexavit  ac  perdidit,  ut  ea  restitui  in 
antiquum  statum  nullo  modo  possit  (Verr.  i.  ^tfor  three  years  Verres 
so  racked  and  ruined  Sicily,  that  she  can  in  no  way  be  restored  to  her 
former  state,  [Here  the  Present  is  used  in  describing  a  state  of  things 
actually  existing.] 

videot  esse  cSnsecutus  nt  non  possit  Dolabella  in  Ttaliam  penrenire 
(Fam.  xii.  14),  /  seem  to  have  brought  it  about  that  Dolabella  cannot 
come  into  Italy, 

Remark.— This  construction  emphasizes  the  result;  the  regular  constmction 
subordinates  it 

Note.  —  There  is  a  special  fondness  for  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  to  represent  a 
Perfect  Indicative.    Thus,  -^ 
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Thorius  erat  ita  non  superstitiosus  ut  ilia  plurima  in  sua  patria  et  sacriBcia 
et  fana  contemneret;  ita  non  timidus  ad  mortem  ut  in  acie  sit  ob  rem 
publicam  interfeotos  (Fin.  ii.  20,  63),  Thorius  was  so  liuU  supersH^ 
Hous  that  he  despised  [contemnebat]  the  many  sacrifices  and  shrines  in 
his  country ;  so  tittle  timorous  about  death  that  he  was  kitted  [inter- 
fectus  est]  in  batite,  in  defence  of  the  State. 

Zeno  nuUo  modo  is  erat  qui  nervos  virtutis  inc^derit  (cf.  §  279.  d) ;  sed 
contra  qui  omnia  in  ilna  virtute  pSneret  (Acad.  L  10),  Zeno  was  by  no 
means  one  to  cut  the  sinews  of  virtue;  but  one^  on  the  contrary ^  who 
made  everything  depend  on  virtue  atone,    [incidit . . .  ponebat.] 

erant  enim  nSbis  perirati,  quasi  quicquam  de  nostra  salute  decrevissSmus 
quod  non  idem  illis  censui^emus  aut  quasi  utilius  re!  publicae  fnerit 
eos  etiam  ad  bestiarum  auxilium  confugere  quam  vel  emori  vel  cum  spe 
vivere  (Fam.  ix.  6,  3),  for  they  were  very  angry  with  us^just  as  if  we 
had  voted  for  anything  in  regard  to  our  own  preservation  which  we 
had  not  advised  them  alsoy  or  as  if  it  were  more  advantageous  to  the 
state  for  them  to  fly  for  help  to  brutes  than  either  to  die  or  to  live  in 
hope.    [Without  quasi,  decreveramns  and  fait  would  have  been  used.] 

d,  A  general  truth  after  a  past  tense  follows  the  sequence  of  tenses ; 
as, — 

ex  his  quae  tribuisset  sibi  quam  mutabilis  asset  reputabat  (Q.  C  iii.  9), 
from  what  she  (Fortune)  had  bestowed  on  him,  he  reflected  how  incon- 
stant  she  is,  [Direct :  mutabilis  est.] 
.  ibi  quantam  vim  ad  stimulandos  animos  ira  haberet  apparuit  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
37) »  here  it  appeared  what  power  anger  has  to  goad  the  mind,  [Direct : 
habet.] 

Note.—  In  English  the  original  tense  is  more  commonly  kept. 

e.  The  Historical  Present  (§  276.  d')  is  sometimes  felt  as  a  primaryy 
sometimes  as  a  secondary  tense.    Accordingly  it  is  followed  by  either  Y 
the  primary  or  the  secondary  sequence,  more  commonly  by  the  second- 
ary.   Thus,  — 

rogat  ut  caret  quod  dixisset  (Quinct  5),  he  asks  him  to  attend  to  the  thing 

\e  had  spoken  of. 
castella  communit  quo  facilius  prohibere  posset  (B.  G.  i.  8),  he  strengthens 

the  forts  that  he  might  more  easily  keep  them  off. 

Note.— After  the  historical  present,  cum  temporal  with  the  subjunctive  must 
follow  the  secondary  sequence. 

/.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in   conditions  contrary  to  feet 
(S  308)  are  not  affected  by  the  sequence  of  tenses :  as,  — 

quia  tale  sit,  at  vel  si  Igndrarent  homines,  etc.  (Fin.  &•  15,  49),  because  ii 
is  such  that  even  if  men  were  ignorant^  etc 

1 

^^  g.  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  present  conditions  contrary  to  feet 
(§  308)  is  regularly  followed  by  the  secondary  sequence:  as, — 
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s!  alii  consules  essent,  ad  te  potissimum,  Paulle,  mitterem,  ut  eos  mihi 
quain  amicissimos  redderes  (Fam.  xv.  13),  if  there  were  other  consuls^ 
I  should  send  to  you,  Faulus,  in  preference  to  all,  that  you  might  make 
them  as  friendly  to  me  as  possible, 

81  eos  (ticeres  miseros  quibus  moriendum  esset,  neminem  exciperes  (Tusc. 
i.  5),  if  you  called  those  wretched  who  must  die,  you  would  except  no  one. 

h.  The  Present  is  sometimes*  followed  by  a  secondary  sequence, 
seemingly  because  the  writer  is  thinking  of  past  time  {Synesis)  :  as,  — 

sed  si  res  coget,  est  quiddam  tertium,  quod  neque  Selicio  nee  mihi  displi- 
cebat;  ut  neque  iacere  rem  pateremor,  etc.  (Fam.  i.  5.  «),  but  if  the 
case  shall  demand,  there  is  a  third  [course]  which  neither  Selicius  nor 
myself  disapproved,  that  we  should  not  allow,  etc  [Here  Cicero  is  led 
by  the  time  of  displicebat.] 

sed  tamen  ut  scires  haec  tibi  sciibo  (Fam.  xiii.  47),  but  yet  that  you  may 
know,  1 7vriie  thtis.  [As  if  he  had  used  the  common  epistolary  imper- 
fect Bcribebam  (§  282).] 

cuius  praecepti  tanta  vis  est  ut  ea  non  homini  cuipiam  sed  Delphico  deo 
tribueretor  (Leg.  i.  22),  such  is  the  force  of  this  precept,  that  it  was 
ascribed  not  to  any  man,  but  to  the  Delphic  god.  [The  precept  was  an 
old  one.] 

Note.  — The  rules  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  must  not  be  regarded  as  inflexi- 
ble. They  were  often  disregarded  by  the  Romans  themselves,  either  from  careless- 
ness or  purposely  for  one  reason  or  another. 

i.  When  a  clause  depends  upon  one  already  dependent,  the  sequence 
becomes  secondary  as  soon  as  the  time  is  thrown  back  into  the  past  by 
any  form  that  represents  past  time :  as,  — 

sed  tamen  qua  re  acciderit  ut  ex  meis  superioribus  litteds  id  suspicarere 
nescio  (Fam.  ii.  16),  but  yet  how  it  happened  that  you  suspected  this 
from  my  previous  letter,  I  don't  know. 

tantum  prdfecisse  videmur  ut  a  Graecis  ne  verborum  quidem  copia  vince- 
remur  (N.  D.  i.  4,  8),  tve  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in 
fulness  of  words  we  are  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks. 

But,  —  beate  vixisse  videor  quia  cum  Scipione  vixerim  (Lael.  4,  15),  / 
seem  to  have  lived  happily  in  that  I  have  lived  with  Scipio  (who  had 
just  died). 

Note.  —  For  the  application  of  this  rule  to  Indirect  Discourse,  see  §  336.  B.  note, 

V.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive.      .  ^JuL^ 

■-'  288.  The  tenses  of  the  Infinitive  d^not^  present,  pasty 
or  future  time,  relatively  to  the  time  of  the  verb  on  which 
they  depend  :  as,  — 

nostros  non  esse  inferiores  intellexit  (B.  G.  ii.  Z),  he  ascertained  that  our 
men  were  not  inferior,     [Direct :  sunt.] 
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qnam  liino  ferhur  terris  magis  omnibus  coluisse  (i^n.  i.  15),  which  Juno 
is  saidio  have  cherished  above  alt  lands.     [Direct :  colebat.] 

sperant  se  maximum  fructam  esse  captords  (Lsel.  21),  they  hope  they  shall 
receive  the  greatest  advantage.     [Direct :  capiemas.] 

^  a.  After  past  tenses  of  verbs  of  necessity^  propriety^  and  possibility 
(as  potui,  dSbuI,  and  opportuit)  the  present  infinitive  must  be  ren- 
dered by  the  Perfect  infinitive  in  English :  as,  — 

8<Are  potuit  (Milo,  17),  he  might  have  known. 

qui  videbatur  omnino  mori  non  debuisse  (Arch.  8),  who  seemed  [one 
that]  ought  not  to  have  died  at  alt. 

b.  For  the  tenses  of  the  infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  see  §  336.  A. 

c.  Except  in  indirect  discourse,  the  Present  is  the  only  tense  of  the 
infinitive  in  common  use.   It  has  no  distinct  reference  to  time.   Thus, — 

est  adulescentis  maiores  natu  vereri  (Off.  i.  34),  it  is  [the  duty]  0/ a  youth 
to  reverence  his  elders. 

"  d.  After  verbs  of  wishing^  necessity y  and  the  like,*  the  Perfect  Passive 
infinitive  is  often  used  instead  of  the  Present :  as,  —  I 

nollem  factum,  /  regret  it  (I  could  wish  it  not  done).     [The  Latin  form  of 

apotogy.l 
domestica  cura  te  levatam  [esse]  volo  (Q.  F.  iii.  9),  /  wish  you  relieved 

of  household  care. 
quod  iam  pridem  factum  ease  oportuit  (Cat.  i.  2),  which  ought  to  have  been 

done  long  *  ^0  (cf.  tf,  above). 

Note.— The  participle  in  this  case  is  rather  in  predicate  agreement  (with  or 
without  esse)  than  used  to  form  a  strict  perfect  infinitive,  though  the  .'ull  form  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  construction ;  cf.  m&tdr&td  opus  est,  there  is 
need  of  haste  (§  292.  h)  and  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused. 

Remark.  —  In  early  and  late  Latin,  and  in  poetry,  rarely  in  good  prose,  the 
Perfect  Active  infinitive  is  also  used  instead  of  the  Present,  and  even  after  other 
verbs  than  those  of  wishing  and  the  like :  as, — 

comnusisse  cavet  (Hor.  A.  P.  168),  he  is  cautious  of  doing. 

baud  equidem  premendo  alium  me  extulisse  velim  (Liv.  xxii.  59),  I  would 

not  by  crushing  another  exalt  myself. 
sunt  qui  nolint  tetig^se  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2),  there  are  those  who  would  not 

touch. 
statim  vicisse  debeo  (Rose.  Am.  27),  /  ought  to  win  my  case  (I  must  l)e 

regarded  as  having  won  it), 
nollem  dixisse  (Verr.  v.  20),  I  would  not  say 

e.  After  verbs  of  feeling  the  Perfect  infinitive  is  used,  especially  by 
the  poets,  to  denote  a  completed  action. 


1  Chiefly  vc  15,  udld,  m&lo,  oportei,  decet. 
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So  also  with  aatlB  eat,  satiB  habe5,  meliua  eat,  contentua  aum, 
and  in  a  few  other  cases  where  the  distinction  of  time  is  important 
Thus,  — 

non  paenitebat  intercapedinem  scribendi  fScisse  (Fam.  xvi.  21),  Ivmt  not 

sorry  to  have  made  a  respite  of  writing, 
pudet  me  non  praestitisse  (id.  xiv.  3),  J  am  ashamed  not  to  have  shown, 
sunt  quos  cttrriculo  pulverem  Olympicom  coUegisse  iuvat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  i.  3), 

there  are  those  who  delight^  etc. 
qoiesse  erit  melius  (Liv.  iii.  48),  it  will  be  better  to  have  kept  quiei, 
nil  ego  si  peccem  possum  nescisse  (Ov.  Her.  xvii.  47),  i/Ishotdd  go  wrongs 

I  cannot  have  done  it  in  ignorance  (am  not  able  not  to  have  known). 

\  The  Future  infinitive  is  often  expressed  by  fore  (or  futflrum 
eaae)  ut  with  the  subjunctive ;  so  necessarily  in  verbs  which  have  no 
supine  stem  (cf.  §§  302.  Rem,,  332.  e).    Thus,  — 

spero  fore  at  contingat  id  nobis  (Tusc.  L),  I  hope  that  will  be  our  happy  lot. 


II.— NOUN  AND  ADJECTIVE  FORMS. 

The  several  Noun  and  Adjective  forms  associated  with  the  verb  are  employed 
as  follows ;  — 

1.  Attributive  ($  291  and  a), 

2.  Simple  Predicate  ($  291.  b) 
'^  ^d!!?1^"^  i  3-  Periphrastic  Perfect  (passive)  (}  291.  R.). 

4.  Predicate  of  Circumstance  (^  292). 

5.  Descriptive  (Indirect  Discourse)  (^292.^). 
I.  Periphrastic  with  esse  (}  293.  a). 

Periphrastic  with  ful  («  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive) (§  293.  c), 
I.  As  Descriptive  Adjective  ($  294.  a). 
Periphrastic  with  esse  (§  294*  b). 
Of  Purpose  with  certain  verbs  (}294.^), 

1.  Genitive  as  Objective  Genitive  (§  298). 

2.  Dative,  with  Adjectives  (of  Fitness),  Nouns,  Verbs  (§299). 

3.  Accusative,  with  certain  Prepositions  (§  300), 

4.  Ablative,  of  Means,  Comparison,  or  with  Prepositions 
(§  301). 


I.  Participles  : 


Perfect 


b.  Future 


■  c.  Gerundive 


-  J.  -"- 

f  I.  Pel 
\  2.  Pel 


2.  Gerund  or 
Gerundive: 


3.  Supine: 


II.  Former  Supine  (in  -um),  with  Verbs  of  Motion  {)  302). 
2.  Latter  Supine  (in  -tL),  chiefly  with  Adjectives  (}  303.) 


I. -PARTICIPLES. 


289.  The  Participle  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  in 
the  form  of  an  Adjective ;  but  has  a  partial  distinction  of 
tense,  and  may  govern  a  case. 
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Note.— Thus  the  participle  combines  all  the  functions  of  an  adjective  with  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  verb.  As  an  adjective,  it  limits  substantives,  and  agrees  with 
them  in  gender,  number,  and  case  ({  186).  As  a  verb,  it  has  distinctions  of  time 
{h  290),  and  often  takes  an  object 

1.  Distinctions  of  Tense. 

90.   Participles  denote  time  ^s  present^  pcist,  or  future 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause. 

Thus  the  Present  Participle  represents  the  action  as  in  progress  at 
the  time  indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb,  the  Perfect  as  completed^ 
and  the  Future  as  still  to  take  place, 

a.  The  Present  Participle  has  several  of  the  special  uses  of  the 
Present  Indicative.     Thus  it  may  denote:  — 

,^^1,  An  action  continued  in  the  present  but  begun   in    the    past 
(§  276.  tf) :  as,  — 

qnaerenti  mihi  iamdiu  certa  res  niilla  veniebat  in  mentem  (Fam.  iv.  13), 
though  I  had  long  sought,  no  certain  thing  came  to  my  mind, 

^^,.-^.  Attempted  action  (§  276.  ^)  :  as^— 

C  Flaminio  restitit  agrum  Picentera  dividenti  (Cat.  Maj.  4),  he  resisted 
Flaminius  when  attempting  to  divide  the  Picene  territory, 

3.  Futurity  (§  276.  c)  :  as,  — 

iens  in  Pompeianum  bene  mane  haec  scripsi  (Att.  iv.  9),  I  write  this  when 
about  going  very  early  to  my  place  at  Pompeii, 

b.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  a  few  deponent  verbs  is  used  nearly  in 
the  sense  of  a  Present. 

Such  are,  regularly,  ratua,  solitus,  veritus;  commonly,  fbus, 
ausus,  seciltus,  and  occasionally  others,  especially  in  later  writers. 
Thus,  — 

cohortatus  milites  docuit  (B.  C.  iii.  80),  encouraging  the  men,  he  showed 

iratus  dixisti  (Mur.  30),  you  spoke  in  a  passion. 

oblitas  auspicia  (Phil.  i.  1"^%  forgetting  the  auspices, 

insidias  veritus  (B.  G.  ii.  w),  fearing  ambuscade, 

imperio  potitus  (Li v.  xxi.  2),  holding  the  command, 

ad  pugnam  congreseut  (id.  iv.  10),  meeting  in  fight, 

rem  incredibilem  rati  (Sail.  Cat.  48),  thinking  the  thing  incredible, 

€,  The  Latin  has  no  Present  Participle  in  the  passive  The  place  of 
such  a  form  is  supplied  usually  by  a  clause  with  dum  or  cum,  rarely 
by  the  participle  in  -dus  (cf.  p.  314,  foot-note) :  as, — 

nullis  evidentibus  causis  obiere  dam  calceantur  matutino  duo  Caesares 
(Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  181),  from  no  obvious  cause  two  Ccesars  died  white 
haTnng  their  shoes  put  on  in  the  morning. 
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meqae  ista  delectant  cam  Latine  dionntar  (Ac.  Prior.  i»  5)»  ikose  ihings 

please  me  ivhen  they  Are  spoken  in  Latin. 
crucibus  adfixi  aut  flajninandi  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  44),  crucified  or  set  on  fire 

(in  flames). 

Note.— The  constructions  with  dom  and  cum  are  often  used  when  a  partici- 
ple might  be  employed:  as,— 

die,  hospes,  Spartae,  nos  te  hie  vidisse  iacentes,  dam  Sanctis  patriae  legibus 
obseqaimur,  tell  ii,  stranger^  at  Sparta^  that  you  saw  us  lying  here 
obedient  to  our  country's  sacred  laws,  [Here  dam  obseqaimur  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  present  participle  irct^^/xevoi.] 

dam  [Ulixes]  sibi,  dum  sociis  reditum  parat  (Hor.  £p.  L  2.  21),  Ulysses^ 
while  securing  the  return  0/ himself  and  his  companions,    [In  Greek: 

y  d.  The  Latin  has  no  Perfect  Participle  in  the  active  voice.     The 
deficiency  is  supplied  — 

y^i>  In  deponents  by  the  perfect  passive  form  with  its  regular  active 
meaning:  as,— 

nam  singulis  [naves]  nostri  consectati  expugnaverunt  (B.  G.  iii.  15),  for 
our  men  having  overtaken  them  one  dyone^  captured  them  by  boarding, 

^  2.  In  Other  verbs,  either  by  the  ablative  absolute  with  a  change  of  voice 
(§  255.  d^  note)  or  by  a  clause  (especially  with  cum  or  dum):  as,  — 

itaque  convocatis  centarionibas  milites  certiores  facit  (B.  G.  iii.  5),  and 
so^  having  called  the  centurions  together^  he  informs  the  soldiers  (the 
centurions  having  been  called  together). 

cum  venisset  animadvertit  coUem  (id.  vii.  44),  having  come  (when  he  had 
come),  he  noticed  a  hill. 

Note.  —  The  perfect  participle  of  several  deponent  verbs  may  be  either  active 
or  passive  in  ineaning  ({  135.  b), 

2,  Adjective  tTse. 

291.   The   Present   and    Perfect    participles   are   used 
sometimes  as  attributive,  nearly  like  adjectives  :  as, — 

cum  antiquissimam  sententiam  turn  comprobatam  (Div.  i,  ^),  a  view  at 

once  most  ancient  and  well  approved, 
signa  nunquam  fere  Smentientia  (id.  9),  signs  hardly  ever  deceitful, 
auspiciis  utuntur  coactis  (id.  15),  they  use  forced  auspices, 

a.  Participles  often  become  complete  adjectives,  and  may  be  com- 
pared or  used  as  nouns.    Thus,  — 

quo  mulieri  esset  res  caatior  (Gscin.  4,  11),  that  the  matter  might  be  more 

secure  for  the  woman. 
in  illis  artibus  praestantissimaB  (De  Or.  i.  50,  217),  pre-eminent  in  those 

arts 
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sibi  indolgentes  et  coipori  deservientes  (Leg.  i.  I3)>  the  self-indulgenty 
and  slaves  to  the  body  (indulging  themselves  and  serving  the  body). 

recti  facta  paria  esse  debent  (Par.  iii.  i),  ri^t  deeds  (things  rightly 
done)  ou^t  to  be  like  in  value  (see  §  207.  c). 

male  parta  male  dilabuntur  (Phil.  ii.  27),  ill  got^  ill  spent  (things  ill- 
acquiredi  etc.). 

consuetudo  valentis  (De  Or.  ii.  44),  the  habit  of  a  man  ip  health. 

b.  Participles  are  often  used  as  Predicate  Adjectives.  As  such  they 
may  be  joined  to  the  subject  by  esse  or  a  copulative  verb  (see  §§  186. 
b,  176.  a)  I  as,  — 

./  Gallia  est  diviaa  (B.  G.  i.  i),  Gaid  is  divided. 

locus  qui  nunc  saeptas  est  (Liv.  i.  8),  the  place  which  is  now  enclosed. 
videtis  ut  senectus  sit  operosa  et  semper  agens  aliquid  et  mdliens  (C.  M.  8), 

you  see  how  busy  old  age  is,  always  aiming  and  trying  at  something, 
nemo  adhuc   convenire  voluit  cui  fuerim  occapatos  (Cat.  Maj.  10,  32), 

nobody  hitherto  has  [ever]  wished  to  converse  with  me,  to  whom  I  have 

been  " engaged'' 

'  '  Remark.  —  From  this  predicate  use  arise  the  compound  tenses  of  the  passive, 
—  the  participle  of  completed  action  with  the  incomplete  tenses  of  esse  developing 
the  idea  of  past  time :  as  interfectus  est,  he  was  (or  has  been)  killed^  lit.,  he  is 
having-been-killed  (i.e,  already  slain).  . 

In  the  best  writers  (as  Cicero),  the  perfect  participle,  when  used  with  fui,  etc., 
retains  its  proper  force ;  but  in  later  writers  the  two  sets  of  tenses  (as  aznfttus 
sum  or  f ul)  are  often  used  indiscriminately  to  form  the  tenses  of  the  perfect  sys- 
tem in  the  passive :  as,  — 

[leges]  cum  quae  latae  sunt  tum  vero  quae  promulgatae  fuerunt  (Sest. 
25),  M^  laws,  both  those  which  were  proposed,  and  those  which  were  pub- 
lished. [The  proposal  of  the  laws  was  a  single  act :  hence  latae  aunt 
is  a  compound  perfect.  The  publishing,  or  posting,  was  a  continued 
.state,  which  is  indicated  by  the  participle  prdmulgatae,  and  fuerunt 
is  the  perfect  of  the  copula.] 

arma  quae  fixa  in  parietibus  fuerant,  humi  inventa  sunt  (Div.  i.  34), 
the  arms  which  had  been  fastened  on  the  walls  were  found  upon  the 
ground,  [Cf.  occupati  aunt  et  fuerunt  (Off.  i.  17),  are  and  have 
been  engaged.  The  difference  between  this  and  arma  quae,  etc.,  is, 
that  occupatus  in  this  sense  is  used  only  as  an  adjective.] 

3.    Predicate  Use. 

-  292.  The  Present  and  Perfect  participles  are  often  used 
as  a  predicate,  where  in  English  a  phrase  or  clause  would 
be  usual. 

In  this  use  the  participles  express  timey  cause,  occasion, 
condition,  concession,  characteristic  (or  description),  manner, 
means,  attendant  circumstances.     Thus,  — 
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volventes  hostilia  cadavera  amicum  reperiebant  (Sail.  Cat6i),  while  roll- 
ing over  the  corpses  of  the  enemy  they  found  a  friend,     [Time.] 

paululum  commoratus,  signa  can  ere  iubet  (Sail.  Cat.  59,  i),  after  delaying 
a  little  whiUf  he  orders  to  give  the  signal,     [Time.] 

longius  prosequi  veritus,  ad  Ciceronem  pervenit  (B.  G.  v.  52),  because  he 
feared  to  follow  further,  he  came  to  Cicero.     TCause.] 

quo  sciret  lax^  dare  iussus  habenas  (iEn.  i.  63),  who  might  know  how  to 
give  them  loose  rein  when  bidden.     [Occasion.] 

damnatum  poenam  sequi  oportebat  (B.  G.  i.  4),  if  condemned,  punish- 
ment must  overtake  him.     [Condition.] 

salutem  insperantibus  reddidisti  (Marc,  i),  you  have  restored  a  safety 
which  we  did  not  hope.     [Concession.] 

Dardanius  caput  ecce  puer  detectus  (^n.  x.  133),  the  Trojan  boy  with 
his  head  uncovered,     [Description.] 

nee  trepides  in  iisum  poscentis  aevi  pauca  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  ii.  ^,  be  not 
anxious  for  the  needs  of  age  that  demands  little.     [Characteristic] 

incitail  fuga  monies  altissimos  petebant  (B.  C.  iii.  93),  in  headlong  flight 
they  made  for  the  highest  mountains.     [Manner.] 

milites  sublevati  alii  ab  aliis  magnam  partem  itineris  conficerent  (B.  C.  i. 
68),  the  soldiers  helped  up  by  each  other,  etc.     [Means.] 

hoc  laudans,  Pompeius  idem  iuravit  (B.  C.  iii.  87),  approving  this,  Pom- 
pey  took  the  same  oath.     [Attendant  circumstance.] 

aut  sedens  aut  ambulans  disputabam  (Tusc.  i.  4,  7),  /  conducted  the  dis- 
cussion either  sitting  or  walking.     [Circumstance.] 

Remark. — These  uses  are  especially  frequent  in  the  ablative  absolute  (§  255.  rf). 
A  co-ordinate  clause  is  sometimes  compressed  into  a  perfect  participle:  as, — 

instmctos  ordines  in  locum  aequum  deducit  (Sail.  Cat.  59),  he  draws  up 

the  lines,  and  leads  them  to  level  ground. 
ut  hos  transdiictos  necaret  (B.  G.  v.  5),  that  he  might  carry  them  aver  and 

put  them  to  death. 

Note  i.  —  A  participle  with  a  negative  often  expresses  the  same  idea  which  in 
English  is  given  by  without  and  a  verbal  noun ;  as,  — 

miserum  est  nihil  prdficientem  angi  (N.  D.  iii.  5),  it  is  wretched  to  vex 
oneself  without  effecting  anything. 

Note  2.  —  Acceptum  and  expensum  as  predicates  with  ferre  and 
referre  are  book-keeping  terms:  as, — 

quas  peciinias  ferebat  eis  expensas  (Verr.  ii.  170),  what  sums  he  charged 
to  them. 

a.  A  noun  and  a  passive  participle  are  often  so  united  that  the  par- 
ticiple and  not  the  noun  contains  the  main  idea :  ^  as,  — 

ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem  (Liv.  Pref.),  before  the  city  was  buiU 
or  building, 

1  Compare  the  participle  in  indirect  discourse  in  Greek  (Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar,  §  280) ;  and  the  English, "  'Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won  " 
(Dryden),  i,e,for  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
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ill!  libertatem  civium  Romanorum  imminatam  non  tulerunt;  vos  vitam 
ereptam  neglegetis  (Manil.  5),  they  did  not  endure  the  infringement 
of  the  citizens'  liberty  ;  will  you  disregard  the  destruction  of  their  life? 

post  homines  natos  (Brut.  62,  224),  since  the  creation  of  man. 

iam  a  condita  urbe  (Phil.  iii.  9),  even  from  the  founding  of  the  city. 

b.  The  perfect  participle  with  a  noun  in  agreement,  or  in  the  neuter 
as  an  abstract  noun,  is  used  in  the  ablative  with  opus,  need  (cf. 
§  243.  e)  :  as,  — 

opus  facto  est  viatico   (Plaut.  Trin.  887),  there  is  need  of  laying  in 

provision. 
maturaio  opus  est  (Liv.  viii.  13),  there  is  need  of  haste. 

Note,  —  The  omission  of  the  noun  in  agreement  gives  rise  to  complex  con- 
structions: as, — 

quid  opus  factost,  what  must  be  done?  [A  mixture  of  quid  opus  est  fieri? 
and  quo  factd  opus  est  ?] 

c.  The  perfect  participle  with  habeo  (rarely  with  other  verbs)  has 
almost  the  same  meaning  as  a  perfect  active,  but  denotes  the  continued 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  verb :  ^  as,  — 

Bdem  quem  habent  spectatam  iam  et  diu  cog^itam  (Div.  C.  4),  my 

fidelity y  which  they  haxe  proved  and  long  known. 
cohortes  in  acie  Ixxx.  conFttitutas  habebat  (B.  C.  iii.  89),  he  had  eighty 

cohorts  stationed  in  line  of  battle. 
nefarios  duces  captos  iam  vt  comprehensos  tenetis  (Cat.  iii.  7,  16),  you 

have  captured  and  hold  in  custody  the  infamous  leaders^  etc. 

d.  A  verb  of  effecting  or  \  he  like  may  be  used  in  combination  with 
the  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  to  express  the  action  of  that 
verb  more  forcibly :  as,  — 

praefectos  suos  multi  missos  fecerunt  (Verr.  iv.  58),  many  discharged 

their  officers  (made  dismissed), 
hie  transactum  reddet  omne  (Plaut.  Capt.  345),  he  will  get  it  all  done 

(restore  it  finished). 
ademptam  tthi  iam  fax5  omnem  metum  (Ter.  Haut.  341),  I  will  relieve 

you  of  all  fear  (make  it  taken  away), 
illam  tibi  incensam  dabo  (Ter.  Ph.  974),  I  will  make  her  angry  with  you. 

Note.  —  Similarly  VOl5  (with  its  compounds)  and  cupi5,  with  a  perfect 
participle  without  esse  (cf.  {  288  d.  note  )  :  as,  — 

me  excasatum  volo  (Verr.  i.  40),  I  wish  to  be  excused  (I  want  myself  ex- 
cused, cf.  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused). 

qui  te  conventum  cupit  (Plaut.  Cure.  304),  who  wants  to  meet  you  (wants 
yott  met). 


1  The  perfect  with  have^  in  modem  languages  of  Latin  stock,  has  grown  out 
of  this  use  of  habeO. 
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e.  After  verbs  denoting  an  action  of  the  senses  the  present  participle 
in  agreement  with  the  object  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  infinitive  of 
indirect  discourse  (§  336) »  but  expresses  the  action  more  vividly :  as, — 

ut  eum  nemo  unquam  in  equo  sedentem  viderit  (Verr.  v.  27),  so  thai  no 
one  ever  saw  him  silling  on  a  horse,     [Cf.  Tusc.  iii.  31.] 

Note.  —  The  same  construction  is  used  after  facl5,  indQcO,  and  the  like, 
with  the  nanve  of  an  author  as  subject :  as,  — 

Xenophon  facit  S5cratem  dispatantem  (N.  D.  i.  11),  Xenophon  represents 
Socrates  disputing. 

4.   Future  Participle. 

"  293-  The  Future  Participle  (except  futiirus  and  veotums) 
is  rarely  used  in  siniple  agreement  with  a  noun,  except  by 
later  writers. 

a.  The  future  participle  is  chiefly  used  with  ease  (which  is  often 
omitted)  in  the  active  periphrastic  conjugation  (see  §  129)  :  as, — 

morere,  Djagora,  non  enim  in  caelum  adsoensurus  as  (Tusc.  i.  46),  die, 

for  you  are  not  likely  to  rise  to  heaven. 
sperat  adolescens  diu  se  victarom  (Cat.  Maj.  19),  the  young  man  hopes  to 

live  long  (that  he  shall  live  long), 
neque  petitums  unquam  consulatum  videretur  (Off.  iii.  20),  and  did  not 

seem  likely  ever  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 

3.  By  later  writers  and  the  poets  the  future  participle  is  also  used  in 
simple  agreement  with  a  substantive  to  express :  — 

1.  Likelihood  or  certainty :  as, — 

ausus  est  rem  plus  famae  habituram  (Liv.  ii.  10),  he  dared  a  thing  which 
would  have  more  repute. 

2.  Purpose,  intention,  or  readiness :  as,  — 

cum  le5  regem  inv&soras  incurreret  (Q.  C.  viii.  i),  when  a  lion  rushed  on 

to  attack  the  king. 
rediit  belli  casum  de  integrS  tentatums  (Liv.  xvii.  62),  he  returned  to  try 

the  chances  of  war  anew. 
dispersos  per  agros  mllites  equitibus  invasuris  (id.  xxxi.  36),  while  the 

horse  ^ere  ready  to  attack  the  soldiers  scattered  through  the  fields.    [A 

rare  use  of  the  Ablative  Absolute.] 
si  periturus  abis  (iEn.  ii.  675),  if  you  are  going  away  to  perish. 

3.  Apodosis:  as, — 

dedit  mihi  quantum  maximum  potuit,  daturas  amplius  si  potuisset  (Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  2\)^he  gave  me  as  much  as  he  coutd,  ready  to  give  me  more  if 
he  had  been  able. 
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c.  With  past  tenses  of  esse,  the  future  participle  is  often  equivalent 
to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  (see  §  308.  d), 

5.   Gerundive  (Future  Passive  Participle). 

Note.  —  The  participle  in  -dus,  commonly  called  the  Gerundive,  has  two  dis- 
tinct uses :  — 

(i)  Its  predicate  and  attribute  use  as  participle  or  adjective  (^  294). 

(2)  Its  use  with  the  meaning  of  the  gerund  ({  296).  This  may  be  called  its 
gerundive  use. 

294.  The  gerundive  when  used  as  a  Participle  or  an 
Adjective  is  always  passive,  denoting  necessity  ox  propriety. 

In  this  use  of  the  gerundive  the  following  points  are  to 
be  observed  {a-d), 

a.  The  gerundive  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  present  and  perfect 
participles,  in  simple  agreement  with  a  noun :  as,  — 

fortem  et  conservandam  virum  (Mil.  38),  a  brave  man,  and  worthy  to  be 
preserved, 

b.  The  most  frequent  use  of  this  form  is  with  esse  in  the  second 
{^passive)  periphrastic  conjugation  (see  §  129)  :  as, — 

non  agitanda   res  erit  (Verr.  vi.  70),  will  not  the  thing  have  to  be 
agitated? 

c.  The  neuter  of  the  gerundive^  is  occasionally  used  impersonally 
with  an  object.  The  object  is  in  the  case  regularly  governed  by  the 
verb.     Thus, — 

agitandumst  vigilias  (PI.  Tr.  869),  I  have  got  to  stand gtiard. 

via  quam  nobis  ingrediendum  sit  (Cat.  Maj.  2),  the  way  we  have  to  enter. 

Note. — This  use  is  regular  with  verbs  which  take  their  object  in  the  dative  or 
ablative:  as, — 

legibus  parendom  est,  the  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

ntendum  exercitationibus  modicis  (Cat.  Maj.  11),  we  must  use  moderate 
exercise, 

d.  After  verbs  signifying  to  give,  deliver,  agree  for,  have,  receive, 
undertake,  demand?  a  gerundive  in  agreement  with  the  object  is  used 
to  express  purpose :  as,  — 

1  Sometimes  called  Nominative  of  the  Gerund.  Compare  Greek  verbal  in  -rio^ 
(Goodwin's  Grammar,  ^  281). 

3  Such  verbs  are  accipiS,  adn5t5,  attribuS,  condQcS,  cQr5.  dSn5tO, 
dSposcS,  d5,  dIvidS,  d5n5,  @dlc5.  edoceS,  fer5,  habeS,  loc5,  znandO, 
obiciO,  permlttO,  pet5,  pdn5.  praebeS,  pr0p5n5,  relinqu5,  rogrd,  8us< 
cipiO,  trftdO.  voveO. 
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redemptor  qui  columnam  illam  conduxerat  faciendam  (Div.  ii.  21),  the 

contractor  who  had  undertaken  to  make  that  column.     [The  regular 

construction  with  this  class  of  verbs.] 
aedem  Castoris  habuit  tuendam  (Verr.  ii.  50),  he  had  the  temple  of  Castor 

to  take  care  of, 
naves  atque  onera  diligenter  adservanda  curabat  (id.  vi.  56),  he  took  care 

that  the  ships  and  cargoes  should  be  kept, 

ll.-GERUND  AND   GERUNDIVE. 

295.  The  Gerund  expresses  an  action  of  the  verb  in 
the  form  of  a  verbal  noun.  As  a  noun  the  gerund  is  itself 
governed  by  other  words ;  as  a  verb  it  may  take  an  object 
in  the  proper  case.     Thus,  — 

ais  bene  disseren(H  et  vera  ac  falsa  diiadicandi  (De  Or.  ii.  38),  the  art 
of  discoursing  well,  and  distinguishing  the  true  and  false. 

Remark.  —  The  nominative  of  the  gerund  is  supplied  by  the  infinitive.  Thus 
in  the  example  above,  the  verbal  nouns  discoursing  and  distinguishing^  if  used 
in  the  nominative,  would  be  expressed  by  the  infinitives  disserere  and  diitl- 
dicftre. 

^  296.  When  the  Gerund  would  have  an  object  in  the 
accusative,  the  Gerundive^  is  generally  used  instead.  The 
gerundive  agrees  with  its  noun,  and  takes  the  case  which 
the  gerund  would  have  had  :  as,  — 

paratiores  ad  omnia  pericula  subeunda  (B.  G.  i.  5),  readier  to  undergo  alt 
dangers,  [Here  subeunda  agrees  with  pericula,  which  is  itself  gov- 
erned by  ad.  The  construction  with  the  gerund  would  be,  ad  subeun- 
dum  pericula ;  ad  governing  the  gerund,  and  the  gerund  governing 
the  accusative  pericula.] 

exercendae  memoriae  gratia  (Off.  i.  15),  for  the  sake  of  training  the 
memory,  [Here  the  gerund  construction  would  be  memoriam  exer- 
cendi  gratia.] 

plerisque  in  rebus  gerendis  tarditas  odiosa  est  (Phil.  vi.  3),  in  the  con- 
ducting of  most  business,  sloth  is  odious. 

1  The  gerundive  construction  is  probably  the  original  one.  The  participle  in 
-dus  seems  to  have  had  a  present  passive  force  (as  in  ante  condendam  urbem 
(§  292.  ti),  rotundus,  volvenda  dies  (Virg.), flammandi  (Tac),  §  290.  c)  from 
which  the  idea  of  nepessity  was  developed  through  that  of  futurity,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subjunctive  (see  p.  274).  Consilium  urbis  dSlends^  would  have 
meant  apian  of  a  city  being  destroyed  [in  process  of  destruction] ,  then  aboitt  to  be  de- 
stroy ed^  then  to  be  destroyed,  then  a  plan  of  destroying  the  city,  the  two  words  becom' 
ing  fused  together  as  in  ab  urbe  condltft. 
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Note. —  In  this  use  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive  are  translated  in  the  same 
way,  but  have  really  a  different  construction.  The  Gerundive  is  a  passive  partici- 
ple, and  agrees  with  its  noun,  though  in  translation  we  change  the  voice,  just  as 
we  may  translate  vigrilia^  agritandae  sunt  {guard  must  be  kept)  by  /  must 
stand  guard.  The  Gerund  is  the  neuter  of  the  gerundive  used  impersonally,  but 
retaining  the  verbal  idea  sufficiently  to  govern  an  object,  as  in  a^itanduznst 
vig-ilias  (§  294.  c).  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  noun  (cf.  opus  est 
zn&t11r9.t5,  §  292.  3)  with  a  verbal  force  (cf.  banc  tactiO,  p.  235,  foot-note).  See 
p.  314,  foot-note. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  parallel  constructions  of  gerund 
and  gerundive :  — 

Gen.  c5nsilium  [  "'^f'f "™  capiendi  |  ^  ^^^.      of  taking  the  city. 

I  urbis  capiendae  S 

Dat.  datoperam<    ^.       ,      ..    ^  he  attends  to  tilling  the  fields. 

I  agns  colendis  ) 

Ace.  veniunt  ad  | "".'"  P^endum    1  ^     ^^„,^  f  to  obey  me. 

C  pacem  petendam  J  {.to  seek  peace. 

Abl.  terit  tempus  <      ",       ,.        .      ,.    \  he  spends  time  in  writing  letters. 

I  scribendis  epistulis  J 

Remark.  —  In  the  gerundive  construction  the  verbs  titor,  fruor,  etc.,  are 
treated  like  transitive  verbs  governing  the  accusative,  as  they  do  in  early  Latin 
(5  249.  b)'.  as, — 

expetuntur  divitiae  ad  perfruendas  voluptates  (Off.  i.  8),  riches  are  sought 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  (for  enjoying  pleasures). 

297-  The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive  are  used,  in  the 
oblique  cases,  in  many  of  the  constructions  of  nouns. 

1.   Genitive. 

—  298.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is 
used  after  nouns  or  adjectives  either  as  subjective  or 
objective  genitive :  as,  — 

neque  consilii  habendi  neque  arma  capiendi  spatio  dato  (6.  G.  iv.  14), 
time  being  given  neither  for  forming  plans  nor  for  taking  arms, 
[Objective.] 

ne  conservandae  quidem  patriae  causa  (Off.  i.  45),  not  even  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  country.     [Originally  subjective  genitive.] 

Vivendi  finis  est  optimus  (Cat.  Maj.  20),  it  is  the  best  end  of  living,  [Sub- 
jective.] 

non  tarn  commatandarum  rerum  quam  evertendarum  cupidos  (Off.  ii.  i), 
desirous  not  so  much  of  changing  as  of  destroying  the  state.    [Objective.] 

Note.  —  In  a  few  phrases  the  Infinitive  is  used  with  nouns  which  ordinarily 
have  the  genitive  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive.  Thus  tempus  est  abire,  ii  is 
time  to  depart. 
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Remark.  —  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  is  used  (especially  in 
early  and  late  Latin)  as  a  predicate  genitive.  When  so  used  it  often  expresses 
purpose:  as, — 

quae  res  vertendae  reipublicae  solent  esse  (Verr.  iii.  53),  things  which 
generally  tend  to  the  overthraiv  of  the  commonwealth, 

si  arborum  trunci  deiciendi  operis  essent  missae  (B.  G.  iv.  17),  in  case 
trunks  of  trees  should  be  sent  down  [with  the  object]  of  overthrowing 
the  work,     [Pred.  gen.  like  quas  sui  commodi  fecerat  (v.  8).] 

Aegyptum  proBciscitur  cognoscendae  antiquiiatis  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59),  he 
sets  out  for  Egypt  to  study  old  times. 

ne  id  assentaiMU  magis  quam  quo  habeam  gratum  facere  existum^  (Ter. 
Ad.  270),  for  fear  you  should  think  that  I  do  it  more  for  the  sake  oj 
flattery  than  because^  etc. 

a.  .The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  occasionally  limited  by  a  noun  or 
pronoun  (especially  suI)  in  the  objective  genitive  instead  of  taking -a 
direct  object :  as,  — 

eiuB  videndi  cupidus  (Ter.  Hec.  372),  eager  to  see  her  (eager  for  a  seeing 

of  her) . 
reiciendi  trium  indiciim  potestas  (Inv.  ii.  2)  ^  the  power  of  challenging  three 

jurors  (of  the  rejecting  of  three  jurors) . 
sui  coUigendi  facultas  (B.  G.  iii.  6),  the  opportunity  to  recover  themselves. 

Note.  —  This  construction  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  gerund, 

with  the  noun  (or  adjective)  on  which  it  depends,  was  conceived  as  a  compound 

noun  (or  adjective)  governing  an  objective  genitive  (cf.  }  217.  ^).    Thus  sul  col- 

llgrondl  facult&S  would  be  literally,  a  chance  of  a  recovering  of  theirs.     This 

construction  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  gerundive  by  the  feet  that  the 

gerund  does  not  agree  with  the  substantive  in  gender  and  number. 

*** 

b.  In  genitive  constructions  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  are  about 

equally  common. 

c.  The  genitive  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  used  with  causft  01 
gratia  to  denote  purpose  (see  §  318). 

Note.  —  This  is  merely  a  special  use  under  the  main  head  of  \  298. 

2.  Dative. 

299.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
after  adjectives^  which  take  the  dative  and  rarely  after 
nouns  (§  234.  d) :  as,  — 

1  The  dative  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  occurs  most  commonly  after  the 
adjectives  accommodatus,  aptus,  ineptus.  bonus,  habilis.  id5neu8,  pftr, 
dtilis.  inHtilis.  But  the  accusative  with  ad  is  common  with  most  of  these 
(cl.  $  234.  b). 
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genus  armorum  aptnm  tegen<Hs  corporibas  (Liv.  xxxii.  10),  a  sort  of 

armor  suited  to  the  defence  of  the  body, 
te  sociam  studeo  scribendis  versibns  esse  (Lucr.  i.  25),  /  desire  that 

thou  (Venus)  be  my  partner  in  writing  verses, 
reliqua  tempora  demetendis  fractibus  et  percipieiuUs  accommodaia 

sunt  (Cat.  Maj.  19),  the  other  seasons  are  fitted  to  reap  and  gather  in 

the  harvest, 
perferen(tis  militum  mandatis  iddnoiMi  t'^ac.  Ann.  i,  23),  suitable  for 

carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  soldiers, 

a.  The  dative  is  used  in  a  few  expressions  after  verbs  * :  as,  — 

diem  praestitit  open  faciendo  (Verr.  ii.  56),  ^  appointed  a  day  for  doing 

the  work, 
praeesse  agr5  colendo  (Rose.  Am.  18),  to  take  charge  of  cultivating  the 

land. 
esse  solvendo,  to  be  able  to  pay  (to  be  for  paying). 

Note.  —  This  construction  is  a  remnant  of  a  more  general  use  of  the  dative  of 
the  gerund  and  gerundive. 

b.  The  dative  is  also  used  in  certain  legal  phrases  after  nouns  mean- 
ing officers^  offices ^  elections ^  etc.,  to  indicate  the  function  or  scope  of 
the  office,  etc. :  as,  — 

comitia  consulibus  rogandls  (Div.  i.  17),  elections  for  nominating  consuls, 
triumvir  coloniis  deducundis  (Jug.  42),  a  triumvir  for  planting  colonies, 
triumviri  reipublicae  constituendae  (title  of  the  Triumvirate),  triumvirs  (a 
commission  of  three)  for  settling  the  government, 

3.  Accusative. 

300.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is 
used  only  after  the  prepositions  ad,  inter,  circa,  ob  (and 
rarely  in  and  ante);  most  frequently  after  ad,  denoting 
Purpose  (cf.  §  318.  b)i  as, — 

me  vocas  ad  sciibendnm  (Or.  16),  you  summon  me  to  write, 

vivis  non  ad  deponendam  sed  ad  confmnandam  audaciam  (Cat.  i.  2), 
you  live,  not  to  put  off,  but  to  confirm  your  daring, 

nactus  aditus  ad  ea  conanda  (B.  C.  i.  31),  having  found  means  to  under- 
take these  things, 

inter  agendum  (Eel.  ix.  24),  while  driving,, 

Note.  —  Tlie  Accusative  of  the  gerund  with  a  preposition  never  takes  a  direct 
object,  the  Ablative  of  the  gerund  very  rarely.  The  Gerundive  is  used  instead 
(i  296). 

1  Such  are  praeesse,  operam  dare,  diem  (Uoere,  locum  capere. 
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4.   Ablative. 

301.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is 
used  (i)  to  express  Manner,^  Means,  Cause,  etc.;  and 
(2)  after  Comparatives ;  and  (3)  after  the  prepositions  ab, 
d6,  Sx.  in,  and  (rarely)  pr5  and  cum :  as,  — 

(i)  multa  pollicend5  persuadet  (Jtlg.  46),  he  persuades  by  large  promises. 
Latine  loquendd  cuivis  par  (Brut.  34),  eqttal  to  any  man  in  speaking 

Latin. 
nullis  virtutis  praeceptis  trfidendls  (Off.  L  2),  without  delivering  any 

precepts  0/  virtue  (by* delivering  no  precepts), 
his  ipsis  legendis  (Cat.  Waj.  7),  by  reading  these  very  things, 
obscuram  atque  humilem  conciendo  ad  se  multitiidinem  (Liv.  i.  8),  calling 

to  them  a  mean  and  obscure  multitude. 

(2)  nullum  officium  referenda  gratia  magis  necessarium  est  (Off.  i.  15),  »/ 

duty  is  more  important  than  repaying  favors, 

(3)  in  re  gerenda  versari  (Cat.  Maj.  6),  to  be  employed  in  conducting  affain 

Note.— The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  also  very  rarely  used 
with  verbs  and  adjectives :  as, — 

Appius  non  abstitit  continuand5  magistratum  (Liv.  ix.  34),  Appius  did  not 
desist  from  continuing  his  magistracy. 

Remark. — The  gerund  is  often  found  co-ordinated  with  nominal  constructions, 
and  sometimes  even  in  apposition  with  a  noun :  as, — 

(i)  in  foro,  in  curia,  in  amicorum  periculis  pulsandia  (Phil.  vii.  3),  in  the 
forum,  in  the  senate-house,  in  defending  my  friends  in  jeopardy. 

(2)  ad  res  diversissimas,  parendom  atque  imperandum  (Liv.  xxi.  3),  for  the 
most  widely  different  things,  obeying  and  commanding, 

lil.-SUPINE. 

Note.  —  The  supine  is  a  verbal  abstract  of  the  fourth  declension  ($  71.  tf),  having 
no  distinction  of  tense  or  person,  and  limited  to  two  uses,  (i)  The  form  in  -unx 
is  the  accusative  of  the  end  of  motion  (§  258.  b^  Rem.).  (2)  The  form  in  -11  is  usually 
dative  oi purpose  (}  233),  though  probably  the  ablative  has  been  confused  with  it. 

302.  The  Former  Supine  (in  -um)  is  used  after  verbs 
of  motion  to  express  purpose.  It  may  take  an  object  in 
the  proper  case.     Thus,  — 

I  In  this  use  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  is,  in  later  writers  nearly,  and  in  mediaeval 
writers  entirely,  equivalent  to  a  present  participle :  as,  cum  11n&  dieruxn  FLENDO 
sSdisset,  quldam  miles  generSsiis  itlxta  eam  equitandO  venit  (Gesta 
Romanorum,  66  [58]),  as  one  day  she  sat  weepings  a  certain  knight  came  riding 
by,  (Compare  §  301,  fifth  example.)  From  the  gerund  used  as  ablative  of  manner 
come  the  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  of  the  present  participle  (as  mandando,  espe- 
rondo)  ^  the  true  participial  form  becoming  an  adjective  in  those  languages. 
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quid  est,  imusne  sSssum?  etsi  monitum  venimus  ig,  non  flagitfitum  (De 
Or.  iii.  5),  h<nv  now^  shall  we  be  sealed?  Ihough  we  have  come  lo  remind^ 
noi  to  entreat  you  ?  • 

nuptam  dare  (collocare),  logiT^e  in  marriage, 

venerunt  qaeston)  iniurias  (Liv.  iii.  25),  they  came  to  complain  of  wrongs » 

Remark. — The  supine  in  -um  Is  especially  common  with  e5;  and  with  the 
passive  infinitive  Irl  forms  the  future  infinitive  passive.    Thus, — 

fuere  cives  qui  rempublicam  perditum  irent  (Sail.  Cat.  36),  there  wen 

citizens  who  went  about  to  ruin  the  republic  (of.  §  258.  b^  Rem.) 
non  Grais  servitam  matribus  ibo  (i^n.  ii.  786),  T  shall  not  go  to  be  a  slavt 

to  the  Grecian  dames, 
si  scisset  se  trucidatum  iri  (Div.  ii.  9),  if  he  (Pompey)  had  known  that 

he  was  going  to  be  murdered,     [For  the  more  usual  form  of  the  future 

infinitive,  see  §  147.  c] 

^  303.  The  Latter  Supine  (in  -u)*  is  used  only  with  a 
few  adjectives,  with  the  nouns  fas,  neffts,  and  opus,  and 
rarely  with  verbs,  to  denote  an  action  in  reference  to  which 
the  quality  is  asserted  :  as,  — 

0  rem  non  modo  visa  foedam,  sed  etiam  aaditu  (Phil.  ii.  25),  a  thing  not 

only  shocking  to  see,  but  even  to  hear  of, 
quaerunt  quid  optimum  facta  sit  (Verr.  ii.  27),  they  ask  what  is  best  to  do. 
human  um  facta  aut  inceptd  (Ten  Andr.  236),  a  human  thing  to  do  ot 

undertake, 
si  hoc  fis  est  dicta  (Tusc.  v.  13),  if  this  is  lawful  to  say, 
videtis  nefas  esse  dicta  miseram  fuisse  talem  senectutem  (Cat.  Maj.  5), 

you  see  it  is  a  sin  to  say  that  such  an  old  age  was  wretched 
pudet  dictH  (Agric.  32),  //  is  shame  to  tell. 

Note. — The  latter  supine  is  thus  in  appearance  an  ablative  of  specification 
(§  253),  but  see  §  302,  head-note. 

Remark.— 'The  supine  in  -11  is  found  especially  with  such  adjectives  as  indi- 
cate an  effect  on  the  senses  or  the  feelings,  and  those  which  denote  ease^  difficulty, 
and  the  like.  But  with  facilis,  dlfflcilis,  iucundus,  ad  with  the  genmd  is 
more  common.    Thus, — 

nee  visa  facilis  nee  dicta  adfabilis  uUi  (i^n.  iii.  621),  he  is  not  pleasant 

for  any  man  to  look  at  or  address. 
difficilis  ad  distingaendam  similitudo  (De  Or.  ii.  53),  a  likeness  difficult  to 

distinguish. 

With  all  these  adjectives  the  poets  often  use  the  Infinitive  in  the  same  sense;  as, — 
faciles  aurem  praebere  (Prop.),  indulgent  to  lend  an  ear, 

1  The  only  latter  supines  in  common  use  are  aUdltH,  dicttl,  factU,  inventtl, 
zneznorftttL,  n&ttl,  vistl.    In  classic  use  this  supine  is  found,  in  all,  in  twenty 
foui  verbs.    It  is  never  followed  by  an  object-case 
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Chapter  IV,  —  Conditional  Sentences. 

Note, — The  Conditional  Sentence  differs  from  other  compound  sentences  in 
this,  that  the  form  of  the  main  clause  (APODOSIS)  is  determined  in  some  degree 
by  the  nature  of  the  subordinate  clause  (PROTASIS),  upon  the  truth  of  which  the 
whole  statement  depends.  Like  all  compound  sentences,  however,  the  Conditional 
Sentence  has  arisen  from  putting  together  two  independent  statements,  which  in 
time  became  so  closely  united  as  to  make  one  modified  statement.  Thus  —  Speak 
the  word .  my  servant  shall  be  healed  \%  an  earlier  form  of  expression  than  If  thou 
speak  the  ivord,  etc. 

The  Conditional  Particles  were  originally  independent  pronouns :  thus  si,  1/  is 
a  weak  demonstrative  of  the  same  origin  as  sic,  so  (sl-ce  like  hl-ce,  see  foot- 
notes at  pp.  65,  67),  and  has  the  primitive  meaning  of  in  that  way,  or  in  some  way. 

In  its  origin  the  Condition  was  of  two  kinds.  Either  it  was  assumed  and  stated 
as  a  fact,  or  it  was  expressed  as  a  mild  command.  From  the  first  have  come  all 
the  uses  of  the  Indicative  in  protasis;  from  the  latter  all  the  uses  of  the  Subjunctive 
in  protasis.  The  Apodosis  has  either  (i)  the  Indicative,  expressing  the  conclusion 
as  a  fact;  and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  expressing  it  originally  as 
future — and  hence  more  or  less  doubtful — or  (2)  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive expressing  it  Q.sfuturum  in  praeterito^  and  so  unfulfilled  in  the  preseirt  or 
past.  Thus  lides,  mftidre  cachinnS  concutitur,  you  laugh,  he  shakes  with 
more  boisterous  laughter,  is  the  original  form  for  the  Indicative  in  protasis  and 
apodosis ;  si  rld@s  originally  means  merely  you  laugh  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
so,  later,  \¥  you  laugh.  So  rogrSs  AristSnexn,  negret,  ask  Aristo,  he  would  say  no, 
is  the  original  form  of  the  subjunctive  in  protasis  and  apodosis ;  Bi  rogres  would 
mean  ask  in  some  way  or  other.  In  si  rogr&res,  negr&ret,  the  Imperfect  rogrS^ris 
transfers  the  command  of  rogrSs  to  past  time,2  with  the  meaning  suppose  you  had 
asked,  and  sl  would  have  the  same  meaning  as  before ;  while  negr&ret  transfers  the 
future  idea  of  negr^t  to  past  time,  and  means  he  was  going  to  deny.  Now  the  stating 
of  this  supposition  at  all  gives  rise  to  the  implication  that  it  is  untrue  in  point  of  fact, 
—  because,  if  it  were  true,  there  would  ordinarily  be  no  need  to  state  it  as  a  sup- 
position :  for  it  would  then  be  a  simple  fact,  and  as  such  would  be  put  In  the  indic- 
ative.' Such  a  condition  or  conclusion  —  originally  past,  meaning  suppose  you  had 
asked  [yesterday],  /ft^  was  going  to  deny — came  to  express  an  unfulfilled  condition  in 
the  present ;  suppose  (or  if  ^  you  were  now  asking,  he  would  [now]  denyyosX  as  in  Eng- 
lish ought,  which  originally  meant  owed^  has  come  to  express  a  present  obligation, 

1  The  futurum  in  praeteritb  is  a  XensQ  future  relatively  to  a  lime  absolutely 
past.  It  denotes  a  future  act  transferred  to  the  point  of  view  of  past  time,  and  hence 
is  naturally  expressed  by  a  past  tense  of"  the  Subjunctive ;  thus  dixisset,  he  would 
have  jdE^'f/— dicttirus  fuit,  he  was  about  to  say  [but  did  not].    As  that  which 

'looks  towards  the  future  from  some  point  in  the  past  has  a  natural  limit  in  present 
time,  such  a  tense  (the  imperfect  subjunctive)  came  naturally  to  be  used  to  express 
a  present  condition  purely  ideal,  that  is  to  say,  contrary  to  fact. 

2  Compare  potius  diceret,  he  should  rather  have  said  (§  266,  e), 

8  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  this  implication  does  not  arise :  as, 
deciSns  centena  dedisses,  nil  erat  in  locuUs  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  3. 15),  if  you'd 
given  him  a  million^  there  was  nothing  in  his  coffers, 

4  "  There  was  a  certain  lender  which  ought  him  five  hundred  pieces."  —  Tyn 
dale's  N,  T. 
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Conditional  Sentences  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  Simple  Present  or  Past  Conditions,  nothing  implied  as  to  fulfilment 

(J  306). 

2.  FUTURE  Conditions  ;     |  f  J^°^  T"!!^/*  307)  • 

I  b.  Less  vivid  (9  307). 

3.  Conditions  Contrary  f  a.  Present  (§  308). 

to  Fact:  U.  Past  (}  308). 

4.  GENERAL  CONDITIONS:jfL"^«*^"5*f  Subject  0  309.  «). 

( 0,  Repeated  Action  (9  309.  0,  c), 

I.  in  clause  of  Fact,  Wish, 

a.  ProtasU  DisguisedW      PT'!^^  f|  3'°-  V^' 
**         '   2.  mParticipialExpresnon 


5.  Implied  Conditions: 


'  I.  Potential  Subjunctive 

3.  Protasis  Omitted   /^      i^P^^'^l'      *».    .    , 

2.  Subjunctive  of  Modesty 

1.  ProtaaiB  and  ApodoBia. 

304.  A  complete  conditional  sentence  consists  of  two 
clauses,  the  Protasis  and  the  Apodosis. 

The  clause  containing  the  condition  is  called  the  Prota- 
sis ;  the  clause  containing  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
Apodosis:  as, — 

si  qui  exire  volunt  [protasis],  conivere  possum  [apodosis]  (Cat.  ii.  12),) 

if  any  wish  to  depart^  I  can  keep  my  eyes  shut. 
si  est  in  exsilio  [protasis],  quid  amplius  postulatis  [apodosis]  (Lig.  4),) 

if  he  is  in  exile,  what  more  do  you  ask? 

Note. — It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Protasis  is  the  dependent  clause, 

a.  The  Protasis  is  regularly  introduced  by  the  conditional  particle 
si  (if)  or  one  of  its  compounds. 

Note. — These  compounds  are  sin,  nisi,  etiamsl,  etsi,  tametsi,  tamenetsl 
(see  Conditional  and  Concessive  Particles,  \  155.  e,g).  An  Indefinite  Relative,  or 
any  relative  or  concessive  word,  may  also  serve  to  introduce  a  conditional  clause 
(see  §  316), 

b.  The  Apodosis  is  often  introduced  by  some  correlative  word  or 
phrase :  as,  sic,  ita,  turn,  e&  condici5ne,  etc.    Thus,  — 

iia  enim  senectus  honesta  est,  si  si  ipsa  defendit  (Cat.  Maj.  11),  on  this 

condition  is  old  age  honorable ,  if  it  defends  itself 
si  quidem  me  amaret,  turn  istuc  prodesset  (Ter.  Eun.  446),  if  he  loved  mcy 

then  this  would  be  profitable. 

Note.  —  In  this  use  slo  and  eft  condiciOne  are  rare. 
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c.  The  Apodosis  is  the  principal  clause  of  the  conditional  sentence, 
but  may  at  the  same  time  be  subordinate  to  some  other  clause,  and  so 
be  in  the  form  of  a  Participle,  an  Infinitive,  or  a  Phrase    as,  — 

sepultura  quoque  prohibituri,  ni  rex  humari  iussisset  (Q.  C.  viii.  2),  intend- 
ing also  to  deprive  him  0/ burial,  unless  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  be 
interred, 

quod  a  praeterea  nemo  sequatur,  tamen  se  cum  sola  decima  legione  itdram 
[esse]  (B.  G.  i.  40),  but  if  no  one  else  would  follow ,  he  would  go  with  the 
tenth  legion  alone, 

si  quos  adversum  proelium  commoveret,  hos  reperire  posse  (id.),  if  the  loss 
of  a  battle  alarmed  any ^  they  might  findy  etc. 

Note. — When  the  Apodosis  itself  is  in  Indirect  Discourse,  or  in  any  dependent 
construction,  the  verb  of  the  Protasis  is  regularly  in  the  Subjunctive  (as  in  the  first 
two  of  the  above  examples,  see  $  337). 

d.  Conditions  are  either  (i)  Particular  or  (2)  General. 

I  A  Particular  Condition  refers  to  a  definite  act  or  series  of  acts 
occurring  at  some  definite  time. 

2.  A  General  Condition  refers  to  any  one  of  a  class  of  acts  which 
may  occur  (or  may  have  occurred)  at  any  time. 


2 .    Classification. 

305.  The  principal  or  typical   Forms   of    conditional 
sentences  may  be  exhibited  as  follows:  — 

'    a.  Simple  Conditions,  with  nothing  implied  2&  to  fulfilment. 

1.  Vx^^^wtt  nothing  implied.    Present  Indicative  in  both  clauses. 

si  adest,^  bene  est,  if  he  is  [now]  here,  it  is  well, 

2.  Past,  nothing  implied.    Some  past  tense  of  the  Indicative  in  both 

clauses. 

si  aderat,  bene  erat,  if  he  was  [then]  here,  it  was  well, 
si  adfuit,  bene  fuit,  if  he  has  been  here,  it  has  been  well, 

b.  Future  Conditions  (necessarily  as  yet  unfulfilled). 

I  -  More  vivid. 

(a)  Future  Indicative  in  both  clauses. 

si  aderity  bene  erit,  if  he  is  (shall  be)  here,  it  will  be  well, 

(P)  Future  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Future  Indicative  in  apodo- 
sis (condition  thought  of  as  completed  before  conclusion  begins). 

^  Cf.  the  Greek  forms:  —  a,  i,  €<  irpd<r<r€i  rovro,  koK&s  ^x^** 

2.  ci  %irpa(Tff€  rdvTOf  koKus  eTxef.     el  fvpc^e  Tovrop  icaAMS  ficx^v, 
b,  I.  ihv  wpdcnrp  rovro,  Ka\as  e^ci.  2.  el  rpdaaoi  rovro,  koSms  tiv  ^x^'* 

e,  I.  €1  l^wpoffcc  rovro,  koX&s  ttv  cTxei'.     2.  el  fwpa^e  rovro,  Ka\&s  hv  lirxcv. 
d,  I.  idp  ris  K\iirrri,  /coX({^€Ta(.  2.  ef  cts  K\4irroi,  4Ko\A.(tro, 
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si  adfuerit,  bene  erit,  if  he  is  (shall  have  been)  here^  it  ivill  [then]  he  well 
(but  it  will  not  begin  to  be  well  until  he  actually  is  here). 

2.  Less  vivid. 

(a)  Present  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses. 

si  adsity  bene  sit,  if  he  should  Be  {or  were  to  be)  here^  it  would  he  well. 

{fi)  Perfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis.  Present  Subjunctive  in  apodosis 
(condition  thought  of  as  completed  before  conclusion  begins). 

si  adfuerit,  bene  sit,  if  he  should  be  (should  have  been)  here^  it  would 
[then]  he  well. 

y  c.  Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact. 

1.  Present,  contrary  to  fact »    Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses. 

s!  adesset,  bene  esset,  if  he  were  [now]  here^  it  would  he  well  (but  he  is 
NOT  here). 

2.  Past,  contrary  to  fact.    Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  both  clauses. 

SI  adfuisset,  bene  fuisset,  if  he  had  [then]  heen  here,  it  would  have  heen 
well  (but  he  was  not  here).  /^AJtsL  ''     *?./\>dl 

^  d,  GstjE^Ai^  Cqmdittomoi  ■Utiuallynot  oifFering  in  form  from  Par- 
ticular Conditions  (a,  b,  and  c\\  but  sometimes  distinguished  in  the 
cases  following :  — 

1.  Present  General  Condition  (Indefinite  Time). 

(a)  Present  Subjunctive  second  person  singular  in  protasis,  Present 
Indicative  in  apodosis.  -  _ 

si  hoc  dicas,  creditur,  if  any  one  [ever]  says  thiSy  it  is  [always]  helieved, 

(13)  Perfect  Indicative  in  protasis,  Present  in  apodosis. 

si  quid  dixit,  creditur,  if  he  [ever]  says  anything,  it  is  [always]  helieved. 

2.  Past  General  Condition  (Repeated  Action  in  Past  Time). 

(a)  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  protasis.  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis. 

si  quid  diceret,  credebatur,  if  he  [ever]  said  anything,  it  was  [always] 
helieved  (=  whatever  he  said  was  always  believed). 

(^)  Pluperfect  Indicative  in  protasis.  Imperfect  in  apodosis. 

si  quid  dixerat,  credebatur,  if  he  [ever]  said  anything,  it  was  [always] 
helieved. 

Remark. — The  use  of  tenses  in  Protasis  is  very  loose  In  English.  Thus  if  he 
is  alive  now  is  a  PRESENT  condition,  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Present 
Indicative;  if  he  is  alive  next  year  is  a  FUTURE  condition,  expressed  in  Latin  by 
the  Future  Indicative.  Again,  if  he  were  here  now  is  a  PRESENT  condition  con- 
trary to  fact,  and  would  be  expressed  by  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive;  if  he  were  to 
see  me  thus  is  a  FUTURE  condition  less  vivid  to  be  expressed  by  the  Present  Sub- 
junctive ;  and  so  too,  if  you  advised  him,  he  would  attend  may  be  future  less  vivid. 
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3.   Present  and  Past  Conditions — Nothing  Implied. 

306.  In  the  statement  of  present  and  past  conditions 
whose  falsity  is  not  implied,  the  present  and  past  tenses 
of  the  Indicative  are  used  in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis. 
Thus, — 

si  tu  exercitusque  valetis,  bene  est  (Fam.  v.  2),  if  you  and  the  army  art 
welly  it  is  welL     [Present  Condition.] 

haec  igitur,  si  Romae  es;  sin  abes,  aut  etiam  s!  ades,  haec  negotia  sic  se 
habent  (Att.  v.  18),  this,  thfti,  if  you  are  at  Rome;  but  if  you  are 
away  —  or  ezfen  if  you  are  there  —  these  matters  are  as  follows, 
[Present.] 

si  qui  magnis  ingeniis  in  eo  gen  ere  exstiterunt,  non  satis  Graecorum  gloriae 
responderunt  (Tusc.  i.  2,  3),  if  any  men  have  appeared  of  great  genius 
in  that  branch,  they  have  failed  to  compete  with  the  glory  of  the  Greeks, 
[Past  Condition.] 

accept  Roma  sine  epistula  tua  fasciculum  litterarum  in  quo  si  modo  valoisti 
et  Romae  fuisti  Philotim!  dSco  esse  culpam  non  tuam  (Att.  v.  17),  / 
have  received  from  Rome  a  bundle  of  letters  without  any  from  you^ 
which^  provided  you  have  been  well  and  at  Rome^  I  take  to  be  the  fault 
of  Philotimus,  not  yours,  [Mixed :  Past  condition  and  present  con- 
clusion.] 

quas  litteras,  s!  Romae  es,  videbis  putesne  reddendas  (Att  v.  18),  as  to 
this  letter,  if  you  are  at  Rome,  you  will  see  whether  in  your  opinion  it 
ought  to  be  delivered,     [Mixed  r  Present  and  Future.] 

s!  nemo  impetravit  adroganter  rogo  (Ligar.  10,  31),  if  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  it,  my  request  is presumptuout,   [Past  and  Present.] 

a.  In  these  conditions,  the  Apodosis  need  not  always  be  in  the  Indica- 
tive ;  but  may  assume  any  form,  according  to  the  sense.     Thus,— 

si  placet . ,  •  videamos  (Cat.  Maj.  5),  if  you  please,  let  us  see,    [Hortatory.] 

fuerit  hoc  censoris,  si  iudicabat  (Div.  i.  16),  suppose  it  was  the  censor's 
duty,  if  he  judged  it  false,     [Hortatory  Subjunctive.] 

si  nondum  satis  cernitis,  recordamini  (Milo,  23,  61),  if  you  do  not  yet  see 
clearly,  recollect.     [Imperative.] 

si  quid  habes  certius,  velim  scire  (Att.  iv.  10),  if  you  have  any  trust- 
worthy information,  I  should  like  to  know  it.  [Subjunctive  of  Mod- 
esty, §  311.  3.] 

Note. — Although  the  form  of  these  conditions  does  not  imply  anything  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  supposition,  the  sense  or  the  context  may  of  course  have  some  such 
implication:  as, — 

nolite,  81  in  nostro  omnium  fletu  nuUam  lacrimam  aspexistis  Milonis,  hoc 
minus  ei  parcere  (Milo,  34,  92),  do  not,  if  amid  the  weeping  of  us  all 
you  have  seen  no  tear  [in  the  eyes]  of  Milo,  spare  him  the  less  for 
that. 
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petimus  a  vobis,  iudices,  81  qua  divlna  in  tantls  ingeniis  commendatio 
debet  esse,  ut  eum  in  vestram  accipiatis  fidem  (Arch.  12,  31),  we  ask 
you^  judges^  if  there  ought  to  be  anything  in  such  genius  to  recommend 
it  to  us  as  by  a  recommendation  0/ the  gods,  that  you  receive  him  under 
your  protection. 

In  these  two  passages,  the  protasis  really  expresses  cause  :  but  the  cause  is  put 
by  the  speaker  in  the  form  of  a  non-committal  condition.  His  hearers  are  to 
draw  the  inference  for  themselves.  In  this  way  the  desired  impression  is  made 
on  their  minds  more  effectively  than  if  an  outspoken  causal  clause  had  been 
used. 

4.  Future  Conditions. 

307.   Future  Conditions  may  be  more  or  less  vivid, 

1.  In  a  more  vivid  future  condition  the  protasis  makes  a 
distinct  supposition  of  a  future  case,  the  apodosis  express- 
ing what  will  be  the  result. 

2.  In  a  less  vivid  future  condition,  the  supposition  is 
less  distinct,  the  apodosis  expressing  what  would  be  the 
result  in  the  case  supposed. 

a.  In  the  more  vivid  future  condition  the  Future  Indicative  is  used 
in  both  protasis  and  apodosis :  as,  -— 

sanabimor  si  volemus  (Tusc.  iii.  6),  we  shall  be  healed  if  we  wish, 
quod  si  legere  aut  audire  voletis  . . .  reperietis  (Cat.  Maj.  6),  if  you  will 
[shall  wish  to]  read  or  hear,  you  will  find. 

Note.  —  In  English  the  protasis  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Present  Indicative, 
rarely  by  the  future  with  SHALL,  Often  in  Latin  the  Present  Indicative  is  found 
in  the  protasis  of  a  condition  of  this  kind  (cf.  §  276.  ^ )  :  as, — 

bL  vincimus,  omnia  nobis  tuta  erunt;  sm  metu  cesserimos,  eadem  ilia 
advorsa  fient  (Sail.  Cat.  58,  3),  if  we  conquer,  all  things  will  be  safe 
for  us;  but  if  we  yield  through  fear,  those  same  things  will  become 
hostile, 

81  pereo  hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvabit  (^Ma,  iii.  606),  if  I  perish,  it 
will  be  pleasant  to  have  perished  at  the  hands  of  men, 

b.  In  the  less  vivid  future  condition  the  Present  Subjunctive  is  used 
in  both  protasis  and  apodosis :  as,  — 

haec  si  tecum  patria  loquator,  nonne  impetrare  debeat  (Cat.  L  8), 
if  your  country  should  thus  speak  with  thee,  ought  she  not  to  pre- 
vail? 

quod  si  quis  deus  mihi  largiatur  . . .  valde  recosem  (Cat.  Maj.  23),  but 
if  some  god  were  to  grant  me  this,  1  should  stoutly  refuse^ 
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Remark. —  The  present  subjunctive  sometimes  stands  in  protasis  with  the 
future  in  apodosis  from  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker.^ 

c.  If  the  conditional  act  is  regarded  as  completed  before  that  of  the 
apodosis  begins,  the  Future  Perfect  is  substituted  for  the  Future  Indic- 
ative in  protasis^  and  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  for  the  Present  Subjunc- 
tive: as, — 

sin  cum  potuero,  non  venerd,  turn  erit  inimicus  (Att.  ix.  2),  but  if  I  do  not 

come  when  I  can,  he  will  be  unfriendly, 
si  non  feceris  ignoscam  (Fam.  v.  19),  if  you  do  not  do  it,  I  will  excuse  you. 

Remark. — The  Future  Perfect  is  very  often  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  future 
condition:  as, — 

vehementer  mihi  gratum  feceris,  si  hunc  adolescentem  humanitate  tua 
comprehenderis  (Fam.  xiii.  15),  you  will  do  (will  have  done)  me  a 
great  favor y  if  you  receive  this  young  man  with  your  usual  courtesy, 

d.  Any  form  denoting  or  implying  future  time  may  stand  in  the 
apodosis  of  a  future  condition.  So  the  Imperative,  the  participles  in 
-duB  and  -nis,  and  verbs  of  necessity^  possibility ^  and  the  like :  as,  — 

alius  finis  constituendus  est  si  prius  quid  maxime  reprehendere  Scipio 
solitus  sit  dixero  (Lsel.  16),  another  limit  must  be  set  if  I  first  state 
what  Scipio  was  wont  most  to  find  fault  zviik, 

si  me  praeceperit  fatum,  vos  mandasse  memento,  if  fate  cuts  me  off  too 
soon^  do  you  remember  that- 1  ordered  this  (Q.  C,  ix.  7,  21). 

nisi  oculis  videritis  insidias  Miloni  a  Clodio  factas,  nee  deprecatiLri  somas 
nee  postulattiri  (Milo,  2,  6),  unless  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  the 
plots  laid  against  Milo  by  Clodius,  I  shall  neither  beg  nor  demand,  etc. 

non  possum  istum  accusare  si  cupiam  (Verr.  v.  41),  I  cannot  accuse  him 
if  I  should  desire  to. 

e.  Rarely  the  Perfect  Indicative  is  used  in  apodosis  with  a  Present 
or  even  a  Future  in  protasis,  to  represent  the  conclusion  rhetorically  as 
already  accomplished  i  as,  — 

si  hoc  bene  fixum  in  animo  est,  vicistis  (Liv.  xxi.  44),  if  this  is  well  fixed 
in  your  minds,  you  have  conquered.     [Por^^«  will  have  conquered^ 

si  eundem  [animum]  habueritis,  vicimos  (id.  43),  if  you  shall  have  kept 
the  same  spirit^  we  have  conquered. 

f,  A  future  condition  is  frequently  thrown  back  into  past  time,  with- 
out implying  that  it  is  contrary  to  fact  (§  308).  In  such  cases  the 
Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  may  be  used :  as,  — 

1  It  often  depends  entirely  upon  the  view  of  the  writer  at  the  moment,  and  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  condition,  whether  it  shall  be  stated  vividly  or  not;  as  in 
the  proverbial  "  If  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks,"  the  impossible  condition  is 
ironically  put  in  the  vivid  form,  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  some  other  supposed 
condition  stated  by  some  one  else. 
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non  poterat  nisi  vellet  (B.  C.  iii.  44),  was  not  able  unless  he  wished. 

tumulus  apparuit  ...  si  luce  palam  iretur  hostis  praeventurus  erat  (Liv. 
xxii,  24),  a  hill  appeared  .  .  .  if  they  should  go  openly  by  lights  the  enemy 
would  prevent.  [The  first  two  appear  like  ind.  disc,  but  are  not.  An 
observer  describing  the  situations  as  present  ones  would  say  potest  si 
velit  (etc.,  see  d)^  and  no  ind.  disc,  would  be  thought  of.  The  only 
difference  between  thdse  and  the  third  is  that  in  them  the  forms  in  d 
are  used  instead  of  the  subjunctive.] 

Caesar  si  peteret  .  .  .  non  quicquam  proficeret  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  4),  if  even 
Ccesar  zvere  to  ask  he  would  gain  nothing.  [Here  the  construction  is 
not  contrary  to  fact,  but  is  simply  si  petat  non  prdficiat,  thrown  into 
past  time.] 

5.   Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact. 

308.  In  the  statement  of  a  supposition  known  to  be 
falscy  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  are  used 
in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis.^  The  imperfect  refers  to 
Present  Time,  the  pluperfect  to  Past :  as,  — 

quae  si  exsequi  nequirem,  tamen  ine  lectulus  oblectaret  meus  (Cat.  Maj. 
n),  if  I  could  not  \xiO\i'\  follow  this  (an  active  \\i€)^yetfny  couch  would 
afford  me  pleasure.     [Present.] 

nisi  tu  amisisses,  nunquam  recepissem  (id.  4),  unless  you  had  lost  it,  J 
should  not  have  recovered  it,     [Past.] 

si  meum  consilium  auctoritasque  valuisset,  tu  hodie  egeriSs,  nos^  liberi 
essemus,  respublica  non  tot  duces  et  exercitus  amisisset  (Phil.  ii.  15), 
if  my  judgment  and  authority  had  prevailed  [as  they  did  not],  you 
would  this  day  be  a  beggar ,  we  should  be  free,  and  the  republic  would 
not  have  lost  so  many  leaders  and  armies.     [Mixed  Present  and  Past.] 

qui  nisi  revertisset,  in  eo  conclavi  ei  cubandum  fuisset,  quod  proxima 
nocte  conruit:  ruina  igitur  oppressus  esset;  at  id  neque  si  fatum 
fuerat  effugisset,  nee  si  non  fuerat  in  eum  casum  incidisset  (Div.  ii. 
8),  if  it  had  been  decreed  by  fate,  he  would  not  have  escaped,  etc.  [The 
apodosis  of  fuerat  is  not  efiugisset,  but  the  whole  conditional  sen- 
tence of  which  efiugisset  is  the  apodosis;  the  real  protasis  of  efiugis- 
set is  revertisset  (cf.  §  311.V).] 

a.  In  conditions  contrary  to  fact  the  Imperfect  often  refers  to  past 
time,  both  in  protasis  and  apodosis,  especially  when  a  repeated  or  con- 
tinued action  is  denoted,  or  when  the  condition  if  true  would  still 
exist:  as, — 

1  The  implication  of  falsity,  in  this  construction,  is  not  inherent  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive ;  but  comes  from  the  transfer  of  a  future  condition  to  past  time.  Thus  the 
time  for  the  happening  of  the  condition  has,  at  the  time  of  writing,  already  passed; 
so  that,  if  the  condition  remains  a  condition^  it  must  be  contrary  to  fact.  So  past 
forms  implying  a  future  frequently  take  the  place  of  the  subjunctive  in  apodosis  in 
this  construction  (see  d.  below,  and  head-note,  p.  320). 
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hie  si  mentis  esset  suae,  ausus  esset  educere  exercitum  (Pis.  21),  if  he  were 
of  sane  mind,  would  fie  /lave  dared  to  lead  out  the  army  ?  [Here  esset 
denotes  a  continued  state,  past  as  well  as  present.] 

non  concidissent,  nisi  illud  receptaculum  classibus  nostris  pateret  (Verr.  ii. 
l),  [the  power  of  Carthage]  would  not  have  fallen,  unless  that  station 
had  been  open  to  our  fleets,     [Without  the  condition,  patebat.] 

Remark.  —  This  use  necessarily  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  pluperfect  is 
equivalent  to  a  future  perfect  in  praeterito,  and  so  represents  the  action  as  com- 
pleted and  momentary,  rather  than  as  continuing. 

b.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  condition  contrary  to  fact  the  Past  tenses  of 
the  Indicative  may  be  used  to  express  what  was  intended,  or  likely,  or 
already  begun :  as,  — 

SI  licitum  esset  matres  veniebant  (Verr.  vi.  49),  the  mothers  were  coming 

if  it  had  been  allowed  (see  §  305.  c,  2). 
in  aaiplexus  filiae  ruebat,  nisi  lictores  obstitissent  (Tac.  A.  xvi.  32),  he  was 

about  rushing  into  his  daughter's  arms,  unless  the  lie  tors  had  opposed, 
iam  tiita  tenebam,  ni  gens  criidelis  ferro  invasisset  (iEn.  vi.  358),  /  was 
just  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  had  not  the  fierce  people  attacked  vie. 

Note.  —  In  such  cases  the  apodosis  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical.    Thus,  — 

matres  veniebant  (et  venissent)  si  licitum  esset,  the  matrons  were  coming 
(and  would  have  kept  on)  if  it  had  been  allowed.  [So  with  paene, 
prope,  etc.] 

Remark.  —  In  this  use,  the  imperfect  indicative  corresponds  in  time  to  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  and  the  perfect  or  pluperfect  indicative  to  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

c.  Verbs  and  expressions  denoting  necessity,  propriety,  possibility, 
duty^  when  used  in  the  Apodosis  of  a  condition  contrary  to  fact  are 
regularly  put  in  the  Imperfect,  Perfect,  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  instead 
of  the  Subjunctive :  as,  — 

si  ita  putasset  certe  optabilius  Miloni  fuit  (Mil.  11,  ^i),  if  he  had  thought 

so,  surely  it  would  have  been  preferable  for  Milo. 
si  Romae  privatus  esset  hoc  tempore,  tamen  is  erat  deligendus  (Manil. 
17),  if  he  (Pompey)  were  at  this  time  a  private  citizen  at  Rome,  yet 

he  ought  to  be  appointed, 
quod  esse  caput  debebat  si  probari  posset  (Fin.  iv.  9),  what  ought  to  be 

the  main  point  if  it  could  be  proved. 
nam  nos  decebat  lugere  (Tusc.  i.  48,  115),  for  it  would  befit  us  to  mourn, 

1  Such  are  possum,  decet,  oportet,  dSbeo,  and  the  Second  Periphrastic 
Conjugation.  Observe  that  all  these  expressions  contain  the  idea  of  ftiturity  (ct 
note  above).  Thus,  decet  mS  [hodiS]  Ire  cr&s,  means  it  is  proper  for  me 
[to-day]  to  go  to-morrow;  and,  decebat  mS  [herl],  Ire  hodiS,  it  was  proper 
for  me  [yesterday]  to  go  to-day  ^  usually  with  the  implication  that  /  have  not  gone  as 
J  was  bound  to. 
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Note  i. —  In  this  construction  it  is  only  the  thing  necessary  (etc.)  that  is  con- 
ditioned, and  not  the  necessity  itself.  If  the  necessity  itself  is  conditioned,  the 
Subjunctive  is  used  as  with  other  verbs.  The  difference  is  often  imperceptible,  but 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  example :  — 

quid  facere  potaissem  nisi  turn  consul  fuissem?  consul  autem  esse  qm 
potui  nisi  eum  vitae  cursum  tenuissem  a  pueritia  (Rep.  i.  6),  what 
could  I  have  done  if  I  had  not  then  been  consul ;  and  how  could  1 
ha^e  been  consul  if  I  had  not  followed  that  course  of  life  from  boyhood. 

Note  2. — This  construction  is  sometimes  carried  still  further  in  poetry:  as,~ 

SI  non  alium  iactaret  odorem,  laurus  erat  (Georg.  ii.  133),  it  were  a  laurel^ 
but  for  giving  out  a  different  odor% 

d.  The  participle  in  -fLruB  with  eram  or  fui  may  take  the  place  of 
an  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  Apodosis  of  a  condition 
contrary  to  fact :  as,  — 

quid  enim  futfLrom  fait  [=  fuisset],  si .  . .  (Liv.  ii.  i),  what  would  have 
happened  if  etc. 

neque  ambigitur  quin  ...  id  facturus  fuerit,  si  .  .  .  (id.),  nor  is  there  any 
question  he  would  have  done  it  if  etc.     [Direct :  fecisset.] 

ex  quo  intellegi  potest  quam  acuti  natura  sint,  qui  haec  sine  doctrina  credi- 
tiiri  fuerint  (Tusc.  i.  21),  hence  it  may  be  understood  how  keen  they 
are  by  nature,  who,  without  instruction^  would  have  believed  this. 
[Here  the  condition  is  contained  in  the  words  sine  doctrina.] 

adeo  parata  seditio  fuit,  ut  Othonem  raptiiri  fuerint,  ni  incerta  noctis 
timuissent  (Tac.  H.  i.  26),  so  far  advanced  7uas  the  conspiracy  that 
they  would  have  seized  upon  Otho,  had  they  not  feared  the  hazards  of 
the  night,    [In  a  main  clause :  rapoissent  nl  timuissent.] 

Note. — This  construction  Is  regularly  used  when  the  apodosis  is  itself  a 
dependent  clause  requiring  the  subjunctive,  and  also  in  Indirect  Discourse.  In 
Indirect  Discourse  fiiisse  replaces  eram  or  fuI  (see  {  337). 

e.  The  Present  and  Perfect  subjunctive  are  sometimes  used  in  poetry 
in  the  protasis  and  apodosis  of  conditions  contrary  to  &ct :  as,  — 

ni  comes  admoneat,  inroat  (i^n.  vi.  293),  had  not  his  companion  warned 

him^  he  would  have  rushed  on, 
ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  ferant  (id.  i.  58),  unless  he  did  this^  they  would 

bear  away  sea  and  land. 

Note. — This  is  probably  a  remnant  of  an  old  construction.  Its  use  puts  the 
condition  in  a  vivid  form, — as  if  possible  at  any  moment  in  the  future  though  not 
nowMxxR, 

6.  Gteneral  ConditionB. 

309.  General  Conditions  (§  304.  d)  Save  usually  the 
same  forms  as  Particular  Conditions.  But  they  are  some- 
times distinguished  in  the  following  three  cases  :  — 
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a.  The  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  Id  the  second penon  singular, 
to  denote  the  act  of  an  Indefinite  Subject  i^you  =  any  one).  Here  the 
Indicative  oi  ?l  general  truth  may  stand  in  the  apodosis:  as,  — 

mens  prope  uti  ferrum  est:  si  exerceas  conteritur;  nisi  exerceas,  riibi- 
ginem  contrahit  (Cato  de  Mor.),  Oie  mind  is  very  like  iron .  if  you 
use  it,  it  wears  away  ;  if  you  don^t  use  it,  it  gathers  rust. 

virtutem  necessario  gloria,  etiamsi  tu  id  non  agas,  cdnsequitor  (Tusc.  i 
Z^)f  glory  necessarily  follows  virtue,  even  if  that  is  not  one's  aim, 

si  prohibita  impune  transcenderis,  neque  metus  iiltra  neque  pudor  est 
(Tac.  A.  iii.  54),  if  you  once  overstep  the  bounds  with  impunity,  there  is 
no  fear  nor  shame  any  more, 

si  cederes  placabilis  (Tac  Ann.),  \he  was'^  easily  appeased  if  one  yielded, 

b.  In  later  writers  (not  in  Cicero),  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive  are  used  in  protasis,  with  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  apod- 
osis, to  state  a  repeated  or  customary  action  in  past  time :  as,  — 

accusatores,  si  facultas  incideret,  poenis  adficiebantur  (Tac.  A.  vi.  50),  the 
accusers^  whenever  opportunity  offered^  were  visited  with  punishment- 

c.  In  a  general  condition  in  present  time,  the  protasis  often  takes 
the  Perfect,  and  the  apodosis  the  Present  Indicative.  For  past  time, 
the  Pluperfect  is  used  in  the  protasis,  and  the  Imperfect  in  the  apodosis. 
Thus, — 

si  quos  aliqua  membrorum  parte  inutiles  notavemnt,  necari  iubent  (Q.  C 
ix.  I,  3),  if  they  [ever]  mark  any  infnn  in  any  part  of  their  limbs, 
they  [always]  order  them  to  be  put  to  death,     [Present.] 

si  a  persequendo  hostes  deterrere  nequiverant  ab  tergo  circamveniebani 
(Jug»  50) >  (/"[ever]  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pur- 
suing, they  [always]  surrounded  them  in  the  rear,     [Past.] 

d.  In  all  other  cases,  general  suppositions — including  those  intro- 
duced by  Indefinite  Relatives — are  not  distinguished  in  form  from 
Particular  Conditions. 

7.   Condition  Disguised. 
310.   In  many  sentences  properly  conditional,  the  Prot- 
asis is  not  expressed  by  a  conditional  clause,  but  is  stated 
in  some  other  form  of  words  or  implied  in  the  nature  of 
the  thought.     Thus,  — 

a.  The  condition  may  be  implied  in  a  Clause  or  in  a  Participle, 
Noun,  Adverb,  or  some  other  word  or  phrase.     Thus,  — 

facile  me  paterer  —  illo  ips5  iudice  quaerente — pro  Sex.  Roscio  dicere 
(Rose.  Am.  30,  85),  /  should  readily  allo7U  myself  to  speak  for  /Hoscius 
if  that  very  judge  were  conducting  the  trial,  [Present  contrary  to  fact; 
a  qaaereret,  etc.] 
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non  mihi,  nisi  admonito,  venisset  in  mentem  (De  Or.  ii.  42),  it  would  not 
have  come  into  my  mind  unless  [I  had  been]  reminded.  [Past  con- 
trary to  fact:  nisi  admonitus  essem.] 

niilla  alia  gens  tanta  mole  cladis  non  obruta  esset  (Liv.  xxii.  54),  there  is 
no  other  people  that  would  not  have  been  crushed  by  such  a  weight  of 
disaster,    [Past  contrary  to  fact :  si  alia  fuisset.] 

nemo  unquam  sine  magna  spe  immortalitatis,  si  pro  patria  offerret  ad 
mortem  (Tusc.  i.  15),  no  one^  without  great  hope  of  immortality ^  would 
ever  expose  himself  to  death  for  his  country,  [Present  contrary  to  fact : 
nisi  magnam  spem  haberet.] 

quid  hunc  paucorum  annorum  accessid  iuvare  potuisset  (Lael.  3),  what 
good  could  the  addition  of  a  few  years  have  done  him  (if  they  had  been 
added)  ?     [Past  contrary  to  fact :  si  accessissent.] 

qui  igitur  mihi  ferariim  laniatus  oberit  nihil  sentient!  (Tusc.  i.  13,  104), 
what  harm  will  the  mangling  by  wild  beasts  do  me  if  I  donU  feel  any^ 
thing  (feeling  nothing)  ?    [Futare  more  vivid :  si  nihil  sentiam.] 

incitata  semel  proclive  labuntur  (Tusc.  iv.  18),  if  once  given  a  pushy  they 
slide  down  rapidly,     [Present  General :  si  incitata  sunt.] 

b.  The  condition  may  be  contained  in  a  Wish  (optative  subjunctive), 
or  expressed  as  an  Exhortation  or  Command  {hortatory  subjunctive^^  or 
imperative) :  as,  — 

atinam  quidem  foisseml  molestus  nobis  non  esset  (Fam.  xii.  3),  I  wish 

I  had  been  [chief] :   he  would  not  now  be  troubling  us  (1.^.  if  I  had 

been).     [Optative  Subjunctive.] 
naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  10.  24)  drive  out 

nature  with  a  pitchfork^  still  she  will  ever  return.     [Hortatory.] 
roges  enim  Aristonem,  neget  (Fin.  iv.  25),  for  ask  Aristo^  he  would  deny. 
manent  ingenia  senibus,  modo  permaneat  studium  et  industria  (Cat.  Maj.  7), 

old  men  keep  their  mental  powers ,  only  let  them  keep  their  zeal  and  dili' 

gence  (§  266.  d).     [Hortatory.] 
telle  banc  opinionem,  luctum  sustuleris  (Tusc.  i.  13),  remove  this  notion, 

and  you  will  have  done  away  with  grief.     [Imperative.] 

Note. — The  so-called  concessive  subjunctive  wlih  ut  and  nS  is  really  hortatory 
and  often  has  the  force  of  protasis  (§  313.  <>) :  as, — 

at  enim  rationem  Plato  nuUam  afferret,  ipsa  auctoritate  me  frangeret  (Tusc. 
i.  21,  49),  even  if  Plato  gave  no  reasons^  [still]  he  would  overpower 
me,  etc. 

c.  Rarely  the  condition  takes  the  form  of  an  independent  clause. 
as, -^ 

rides:  maiore  cachinno  concutitur  (Juv.  iii.  100),  you  laugh;  he  shakes 
with  louder  laughter  (=  if  you  laugh,  he  shakes) . 

1  This  usage  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  Protasis ; 
the  subjunctive  being  used  first  as  in  §  266,  while  the  conditional  particle  is  a  form 
of  an  indefinite  pronoim  (see  head-note,  p.  320). 
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commove:  senties  (Tusc.  iv.  24),  sHr  him  up  [zxid^  you^ll  find,  etc. 
de  paupertate  agitur :  multi  patientes  pauperis  commemorantur  (Tusc. 
iii.  24),  we  speak  of  poverty  ;  many  patient  poor  are  mentioned, 

d.  The  condition  is  often  contained  in  a  Relative  Clause  (see  §  316). 
Remark.  —  For  the  use  of  a  participle  as  APODOSis,  see  §  304.  c, 

8.   Condition  Omitted. 

311.  The  Protasis  is  often  wholly  omitted,  but  may  be 
inferred  from  the  course  of  the  argument.     Thus,  — 

poterat  Sextilius  impune  negare:  quis  enim  redargueret  (Fin.  ii.  17),  Sex- 
tilius  might  have  denied  with  impunity ;  for  who  would  prove  him 
wr^«^  (if  he  had).  ^ 

Remark.— Under  this  head  belongs  the  so-called  Potential  Subjunctive. 

I.    POTENTIAL  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

a.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  denote  an  action  not  as 
actually  performed,  but  as  possible. 

In  this  use  the  Present  and  the  Perfect  refer  without  distinction  to 
the  immediate /«/«r^;  the  Imperfect  io  past  time.  The  second  person 
is  common,  indicating  an  Indefinite  Subject  (cf.  §  309.  a).    Thus,  — 

hie  quaerat  quispiam  (N.  D.  ii.  53),  here  some  one  may  ask. 

assimilare  freto  possis  (Ov.  M.  v.  &),you  might  compare. 

ut  aliquis  fortasse  dixerit  (Off.  iii.  6),  as  one  may  perhaps  say. 

forsitan  haec  illi  mirentar  (Verr.  v.  56),  they  may  perchance  marvel  at 

these  things. 
turn  in  lecto  quoque  videres  susurros  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77),  then  on  each  couch 

you  might  hear  whisperings. 

Note  i.  — The  Present  is  sometimes  used  for  the  Imperfect :  as, — 

migrantis  cernas  (^En.  iv.  401),  you  might  have  seen  them  moving. 

Note  2.  —  The  Pluperfect  is  rare  in  this  construction.  Its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  Imperfect. 

putasses  eius  luctus  aliquem  finem  esse  debere  (Sen.  Dial.  6,  13),  you 
would  have  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  end  to  his  grief. 

Note  3. — The  subjunctive  with  forsitan  does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  the 
Potential  Subjunctive,  but  is  really  an  Indirect  Question  (§  334.^). 

Remark. — The  potential  subjunctive  is  strictly  an  apodosis  with  omitted 
protasis.  Sometimes  the  protasis  may  be  easily  supplied,  but  often  none  is 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  So  also  the  Subjunctive  of  Modesty  (^, 
below). 

II.    SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  MODESTY. 

b.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  cautious,  modest,  or  hypothetical 
statements  {coniunctlvus  modestiae).  This  use  is  especially  common 
in  a  polite  wish,  with  velim  or  vellem.     Thus,  — 
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pace  tua  ducerim  (Mil.  28),  /  would  say  by  your  leave, 

baud  sciam  an  (De  Or.  i.  80),  I  should  incline  to  think, 

tu  velim  sic  existimes  (Fam.  xii.  6),  I  should  like  you  to  think  so, 

vix  ausim  credere  (Ov.  M.  vi.  561),  I  should  hardly  dare  believe. 

vellem  adesset  M,  Antonius  (Phil.  i.  7),  /  could  wish  Antony  were  here, 

[Here  vellem  implies  an  unfulfilled   wish  in  present  time;    void  or 

nolo  would  express  a  peremptory  wish.] 
haec  erant  fere  quae  tibi  nota  esse  vellem  (Fam.  xii.  5),  this  is  about  what 

I  should  like  you  to  know.     [Here  vellem  is  simply  velim  transferred 

to  past  time  on  account  of  erat  (epistolary),  by  sequence  of  tenses, 

and  does  not  imply  an  impossible  wish.] 

III.    VERBS  OF  NECESSITY. 

c.  The  Indicative  qf  verbs  signifying  necessity ^  propriety ,  and  the 
like,  may  be  used  in  the  apodosis  of  implied  conditions,  either  future 
or  contrary  to  fact :  as,  — 

longnm  est  ea  dicere,  sed  . .  .  (Pis.  10),  it  would  be  tedious  to  telly  etc. 

[Future.] 
illud  erat  aptins,  aequum  cuique  concedere  (Fin.  iv.  i),  it  would  be  more 

fitting  to  yield  each  one  his  rights, 
quanto  melius  fnerat  (Off.  iii.  25),  hoiv  much  better  it  would  have 

been, 
quod  contra  decoit  ab  illo  meum  [corpus  cremari]  (Cat.  Maj.),  whereas 

on  the  other  hand  mine  ought  to  have  been  burnt  by  him, 
ipsum  enim  exspectare  magnum  fait  (Phil.  ii.  40),  would  it  have  been  a 

great  matter  to  wait  for  the  man  himself? 
nam  nos  decebat  domum  lugere  ubi  esset  aliquis  in  lucem  editus  (Tusc.  i. 

48),  for  it  were  fitting  to  mourn  the  house  where  a  man  has  been  born 

(but  we  do  not), 
nunc  est  bibendum  .  .  .  nunc  Saliaribus  ornare  pulvinar  deorum  tempus 

erat  dapibus  sodales  (Hor.  Od.  i.  37.  i),  i.e,  it  would  be  time  (if  it 

were  for  us  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  public  act). 

Remark. — Notice  that,  in  this  construction,  the  Imperfect  indicative  refers  to 
present  time!  the  Pluperfect  to  simply /aj/ time,  like  the  perfect.  Thus  oportebat 
means  it  ought  to  be  [noyf"],  but  is  not ;  oportuerat  means  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  was  not. 

Note.  — In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  a  protasis  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  not  (see  third  example  above). 

9.   Complez  Conditdons. 

d.  Either  the  protasis  or  the  apodosis  may  be  a  complex  idea  m 
which  the  main  statement  is  made  with  expressed  or  implied  qualifica- 
tions. In  such  cases  the  true  logical  relation  of  the  parts  is  sometimes 
disguised:  as, — 
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si  quis  horum  dixisset ...  si  verbum  de  republica  f  ecisset  .  . .  multa  plura 
dixisse  quam  dixisset  putaretur  (Rose.  Am.  i),  if  any  of  these  had 
spoken  in  case  he  had  said  a  word  about  politics,  he  would  be  thought 
to  have  said  much  more  than  he  did  say,  [Here  the  apodosis  of 
dixisset  is  the  whole  of  the  following  statement  (si  . . .  putaretur), 
which  is  itself  conditioned  by  a  protasis  of  its  own :  ea  verbum,  etc.]. 

quod  si  in  hoc  mund5  fieri  sine  deo  non  potuit  ne  in  sphaera  quidem 
eSsdem  motus  sine  divino  ingenio  potuisset  imitari  (Tusc,  i.  25),  now 
if  that  cannot  be  done  in  this  universe  without  divine  agency^  no  more 
could  [Archimedes]  in  his  orrery  have  imitated  the  same  revolutions 
without  divine  genius,  [Here  si  potuit  (a  protasis  with  nothing  im- 
plied) has  for  its  apodosis  the  whole  clause  which  follows,  but  potuisset 
has  a  contrary-to-fact  protasis  of  its  own  implied  in  sine  . . .  ingenid.] 

peream  male  si  non  optimum  erat  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  i.  6),  confound  me  (may  I 
perish  wretchedly)  if  it  wouldnU  be  better.  [Here  peream  is  apodosis 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  while  the  true  protasis  to  optimum  erat, 
contrary  to  fact,  is  omitted.] 

10.  Particles  of  Comparison  (Conclusion  Omitted). 
312.  The  particles  of  Comparison  —  tamquam,  tamquam 
si,  quasi,  ScsT,  utsi,  velutsi,  veluti,  and  poetic  ceu  (all  meaning 
as  if)y  and  quam  si  {than  if)  —  take  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive,  unless  the  sequence  of  tenses  requires  the 
Imperfect  or  Pluperfect.     Thus,  — 

tamquam  clausa  sit  Asia  (Fam.  xii.  9),  as  if  Asia  were  closed. 

tamquam  si  claudus  sim  (Plant.  Asin.  ii.  4, 21),  just  as  if  I  were  lame  (/.tf.  just 

as  it  would  be  if  I  should  be  lame). 
ita  hos  [honoris]  petunt,  quasi  honeste  vixerint  (Jug.  85),  they  seek  them 

(offices)  just  as  if  they  had  lived  honorably, 
quasi  vero  non  specie  visa  iiidicentur  (Acad.  ii.  18),  as  if  forsooth  visible 

things  were  not  judged  by  their  appearance, 
similiter  facis  ac  si  me  roges  (N.  S.  iii.  3),  you  do  exactly  as  if  you  asked  me, 
aeque  ac  si  mea  negotia  essent  (Fam.  xiii.  43),  as  much  as  if  it  were  my 

own  business. 
velut  si  coram  adesset  (B.  G.  1.  32),  as  if  he  were  present  in  person, 
ceu  cetera  nusquam  bella  forent  (iEn.  ii.  438),  as  if  there  were  no  fighting 

elsewhere, 
magis  quam  si  domi  esses  (Att.  vii.  4),  more  than  if  you  were  at  home. 

Remark.  —  The  English  idiom  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  with  these  particles ;  but  the  point  of  view  is  different  in 
the  two  languages.  Thus  the  second  example  above  is  translated  just  as  if  I  were 
lame^ —  as  if  it  were  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact;  but  it  really  means/iM/ 
as  [it  would  be]  if  I  should  [at  some  future  time]  be  lame,  and  so  is  a  less  vivid 
future  condition  requiring  the  present  subjunctive.  Similarly  quasi  honestS 
vixerint,  as  if  they  had  lived  honorably,  is  really  cu  [they  would  do  in  the  future] 
if  they  should  have  lived  honorably,  and  so  requires  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (}  307.  c). 
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Note, — These  subjunctive  clauses  are  really  future  conditions  with  apodosis 
implied  in  the  particle  itself.  Thus  in  tamquaxn  si  claudus  Sim  the  protasis 
is  introduced  by  si,  and  the  apodosis  implied  in  tamquam, 

11.   Concessive  Clauses. 

313.  The  particles  of  Concession  (meaning  although^ 
granting  that)  are  the  following:  quamquam,  quamlibet, 
quaxnvis,  quantum  vis,  ut,  nS,  cum,  licet,  etsl^  tametsX; 
etlamsl. 

Some  of  these  take  the  Subjunctive,  others  the  Indica- 
tive.    Thus,  — 

a,  Quamvis,  ut,  and  xA  take  the  Subjunctive  (§  266.  c)\  as,  — 

qoamvis  ipsi  infantes  sint,  tamen  .  .  .  (Or.  23),  however  incapable  oj 

speaking  they  themselves  may  de^yet,  etc. 
at  neminem  alium  rogasset  (Mil.  17),  even  ij he  had  asked  no  other, 
ne  sit  sane  summum  dolor:  malum  certe  est  (Tusc  ii.  5,  14),  suppose  pain 

is  not  the  greatest  evil^  still  it  surely  is  an  evil. 

Note.  —  Quamvis  means  literally,  as  much  as  you  will.  Thus  in  the  example 
above,  let  them  be  as  incapcUtle  as  you  will^  still,  etc.  The  subjuncti^  with  quam- 
vls  and  nS  is  hortatory;  that  with  ut  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

b.  Licet  (properly  a  verb)  takes  a  Substantive  clause  in  the  Sub- 
junctive (§  331. 0  •  ^»  — 

licet  omnes  in  me  terrores  periculaque  impendeant  (Rose.  Am.  11),  though 
aU  terrors  and  perils  should  menace  me. 

Note.— The  subjunctive  with  licet  is  by  the  sequence  of  tenses  necessarily 
limited  to  the  Present  and  Perfect  tenses. 

c,  ZStsX,  etiamsT,  tametsi,  even  if^  take  the  same  constructions  as 
si  (§  305) :  as.  — 

etsi  abest  mitoritas  (Fam.  vi.  18),  though  ripeness  of  age  is  wanting. 
etsi  nunquara  dubium  fait  (id.  v.  19),  although  it  has  never  been  doubtful 
eta  statneram  (id.  v.  5),  though  I  had  determined. 
etsi  nihil  aliud  abstulisisetis  (Sull.  32),  even  if  you  had  taken  away  nothing 

else. 
etiamsi  quod  scribas  non  habSbis,  scribito  tamen  (Fam.  xvi.  26),  even  if 

you  [shall]  have  nothing  to  write,  still  write, 
sed  ea  tametsi  vos  parvi  pendebatis  (Sail.  Cat.  52),  but  although  you  re 

garded  thou  things  as  of  small  account 

d.  Cum  concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  326) :  as,  — 

cam  mihi  non  omnfno  excidisset  (Fam.  v.  13),  though  it  had  not  entirely 
vanished  [from  my  mind]. 
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Note. — In  early  Latin  cum  (quom)  concessive  usually  takes  the  Indica- 
tive: as,— 

nil  qaom  est  nil  defit  tamen  (Ter.  Eun.  243),  while  I  have  nothings  sHU 
nothing  is  wanting.     [See  also  §  326,  note  3.] 

i.  Quamquam  introduces  an  admitted  fact  and  takes  the  Indica- 
tive: as, — 

omnibus — qaamqaam  mit  ipse  suis  cladibus — pestem  denuntiat  (Phil.  xiv. 
3),  though  he  is  breaking  down  under  his  disasters,  still  he  threatens 
all  with  destruction, 

f,  Quamquam  more  commonly  means  and  yet,  introducing  a  new 
proposition  in  the  indicative :  as,  — 

quamquam  haec  quidem  tolerabilia  videbantur,  etsi,  etc.  (Mil.  28),  ana 
yet  these,  in  truth,  seemed  now  bearable ^  though,  etc. 

g.  The  poets  and  later  writers  frequendy  use  quamvTs  and  quam- 
quam like  etsT,  connecting  them  with  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  condition.    Thus,  — 

quamquam  moveretur  (Li v.  xxxvi.  34),  although  he  was  moved, 

PoUid  amat  nostram,  quamvis  est  riistica,  musam  (EcL  iiL  84),  PoUio  loves 

my  musCf  though  she  is  rustic, 
quamvis  pervSneras  (Liv.  ii.  40),  though  you  had  come, 

N0TB.^-£ven  Gcero  occasionally  uses  quamquam  with  the  Subjunctive* 
as,— 

quamquam  ne  Id  quidem  suspicionem  coitionis  habnerit  (Plane.  22),  though 
not  even  that  raised  any  suspicion  of  a  coalition, 

h.  The  Relative  pronoun  qui  is  often  used  with  the  Subjunctive  to 
express  concession  (see  §  320.  ^). 

/.  Concession  is  often  expressed  by  the  Hortatory  Subjunctive  with- 
out a  particle  (§  266)  :  as,  — 

sit  clarus  Scipio,  5rn§tar  eximia  laude  Africanus,  habeator  vir  egregius 
Paullus  . . .  erit  profecto  inter  horum  laudes  aliquid  loc!  nostrae  gloriae 
(Cat.  iv.  10,  21),  let  Scipio  be  renowned,  let  Africanus  be  honored  with 
especial  praise,  let  Paulus  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  man,  [still] 
there  will  surely  be  some  room  for  my  glory  amid  the  praises  of  these 
men, 

12.   FroviBC. 

314.  Dum,  mode,  dummodo,  or  tantum,  introducing  a 
Proviso,  takes  the  Subjunctive:  as, — 

oderint  duin  metnant  (Off.  i.  28),  let  them  hate,  if  only  they  fear, 
valetiido  modo  bona  sit  (Brut.  16) ,  provided  the  health  is  good, 
dummodo  inter  me  atque  te  murus  intendt  (Cat.  i.  5),  provided  only  the 
wall  (of  the  city)  is  between  us. 
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a.  In  a  negative  proviso  nS  is  used,  with  or  without  mode,  etc. :  as, 

modo  ne  sit  ex  pecudum  genere  (Oflf.  i.  3o),/r<w/dS?d^  [in  pleasure]  he  be 
not  of  the  herd  ofcattte. 

id  facial  saepe,  dam  ne  lassum  fiat  (Cato  R.  R.  v.  4),  let  hint  do  this  often, 
provided  he  does  not  get  tired, 

dummodo  ea  (severitas)  ne  varietur  (Q.  Fr.  i.  i),  provided  only  it  (strict- 
ness) be  not  allowed  to  swerve, 

tantum  ne  noceat  (Ov.  M.  ix.  21),  only  let  it  do  no  harm. 

Note. — The  Subjunctive  with  mode  is  hortatory  (}  266.  </) ;  that  with  dum  and 
dummodo,  a  development  from  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  with  dum  in  temporal 
clauses,  ^  328  (compare  the  colloquial,  so  long  as  my  health  is good^  I  don't  care), 

b.  The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  without  a  particle  sometimes  ex- 
presses a  proviso  (see  §  266.  dy.  as, — 

sint  Maecenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones  (Mart.  viii.  56,  5),  so  there 
be  Maecenases^  Virgils  will  not  be  lacking. 

Note. —  For  a  clause  of  Result  expressing  proviso,  see  \  319.  b, 

13.   Use  of  Si  and  its  Compounds. 

315.  The  uses  of  some  of  the  more  common  Conditional 
Particles  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

a,  I.  SI  is  used  for  affirmative^  nisi  (ni)  and  si  non  for  negative 
conditions.  With  nisi  (generally  unless)  the  apodosis  is  stated  as  uni- 
versally true  except  in  the  single  case  supposed,  in  which  case  it  is 
(impliedly)  not  true.    Thus,  — 

nisi  Conon  adest  maereo,  unless  Conon  is  here,  I  mourn  (i.e.  I  am  always 
in  a  state  of  grief  except  in  the  single  case  of  Conon's  presence,  in 
which  case  I  am  not). 

With  si  n5n  {if  not)  the  apodosis  is  only  stated  as  true  in  the  (nega- 
tive) case  supposed^  but  as  to  other  cases  no  statement  is  made.  Thus, — 

81  Conon  n5n  adest  maereo,  if  Conon  is  not  here,  I  mourn  (i,e,  I  mourn  in 
the  single  case  of  Conon's  absence,  nothing  being  said  as  to  other  cases 
in  which  I  may  or  may  not  mourn). 

Note.  —  It  often,  however,  makes  no  difference  in  which  form  the  statement 
is  made. 

2.  NI  is  an  old  form  surviving  in  a  few  conventional  phrases  and 
reappearing  in  poets  and  later  writers. 

Sometimes  nisi  si,  except  if  unless,  occurs :  as,  — 

noli  putare  me  ad  quemquam  longiores  epistulas  scribere,  nisi  si  quis  ad 
me  plura  scripsit  (Fam.  xiv.  2),  except  in  case  one  writes  more  to  me. 

b.  Nisi  vSr5  and  nisi  forte  regularly  introduce  an  objection  or 
exception  ironically,  and  take  the  Indicative:  as,— 
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nisi  ver5  L.  Caesar  crudelior  visas  est  (Cat  iv.  6),  unless  indeed  Z.  Casar 

seemed  too  cruel, 
nisi  forte  volamus  Epicureorum  oplnionem  sequ!  (De  Fato»  i6),  unless  to 

he  sure  we  choose  to  follow  the  notion  of  the  Epicureans. 

Note. — This  is  the  regular  way  of  introducing  a  reducHo  ad  absurdum  In  Latin. 
Nisi  alone  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense :  as,-— 

nisi  unum  h5c  faciam  ut  in  puteo  cenam  coquant  (Plant.  AuL  363),  unless 
1  do  this  one  things  [make  them]  cook  dinner  in  the  welL 

€.  SIve  (seu) . . .  sive  (seu),  whether . » ,or^  introduce  a  condition 
\a  the  form  of  an  alternative.  They  may  be  used  with  any  form  of 
condition,  or  with  different  forms  in  the  two  members.  Often  also  they 
are  used  without  a  verb.    Thus,  — 

nam  illo  loco  Ubentissime  soleo  uti,  sive  quid  mecum  ipse  cogito,  sive  quid 
aut  scribo  aut  lego  (De  Leg.  ii.  i),  for  I  enjoy  myself  most  in  that 
place^  whether  I  am  thinking  by  myself  or  am  either  writing  or 
reading. 

Note.  —  Sive  . . .  seu  and  seu . . .  sive  are  late  or  poetic. 

d,  Nisi  is  often  used  loosely  by  the  comic  poets  in  the  sense  of 
<7«^:lis,— 

ecce  autem  de  integro:  nisi  quidquid  est  volo  scire  (Ter.  Ad.  153),  hut 
there  it  is  again;  only  whatever  it  is  I  want  to  know  it. 
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Chapter  V.  —  Dependent  Construction  y. 

I.- RELATIVE  CLAUSES. 

The  Relative,  being  in  origin  a  weak  demonstrative  (or  possibly,  in  some  cases, 
an  interrogative),  may  be  used  indifferentiy  with  either  the  indicative  or  the  sub- 
junctive. A  simple  relative,  introducing  a  merely  descriptive  &ct,  takes  the 
Indicative,  as  any  demonstrative  would  do.  Thus,  tell€Ls  quae  fuerat  rudis. 
But  many  relative  constructions  take  the  subjunctive  to  indicate  a  closer  logical 
connection  between  the  relative  clause  and  the  main  clause. 

These  constructions  have  grown  up  from  the  future  meaning  of  the  subjunctive, 
each  with  its  own  special  development.  In  general  they  are  of  two  kinds,  which 
are  not,  however,  very  distinct  in  meaning :  z.  clauses  where  the  implied  logical 
connection  is  that  of  Purpose;  2.  clauses  which  express  more  or  less  distinctly 
some  Characteristic  of  the  antecedent.  Of  these  last  the  most  common  is  the 
ordinary  clause  of  Result.  Besides  these  two  classes,  however,  there  are  general 
relatives  of  Protasis,  in  which  the  indefinite  relatives  whoever^  whenever^  eta,  are 
regarded  as  conditional  expressions,  equivalent  to,  if  any  onet  if  at  any  time,  etc.^ 

Dependent  Relative  Clauses  may  be  thus  classified :  — 

X.  Conditional  Relative  Causes  (§  316). 

a.  Clauses  of  PURPOSE  {Final  dauses)  (§  317), 

3.  Clauses  of  CHARACTERISTIC,  including— 

a.  Simple  Result  {Consecutive  Clauses)  ({319). 

b.  Clauses  of  Characteristic  (including  cause  and  hindrance)  (§}  390, 321). 

c.  Clauses  of  Time  ($  322  ff.). 

1.   Conditional  Relative  Clauses. 

316.  A  clause  introduced  by  a  Relative  Pronoun  or 
Relative  Adverb  may  be  treated  as  a  conditional  clause 
and  take  any  of  the  constructions  of  Protasis^  (§  305):  as, 

qui  enim  vitiis  modum  apponit,  is  partem  suscipit  vitiorum  (Tusc.  iv.  i8), 

he  who  [only]  sets  a  limit  to  faults,  takes  up  the  side  of  the  faults. 

[=  ffi[  qais  apponit.] 
quicqnid  potuit,  potuit   ipsa  per  se  (Agr.  i,  7),  whatever  power  she  had, 

she  had  by  herself     [=  si  quid  potuit.] 
quod  qui  faciet,  non  aegritudine  solum  vacabit,  sed,  etc.  (Tusc.  iv.  17), 

and  he  who  does  [shall  do]  this,  will  be  free  not  only,  etc.     [=  si  quia 

faciet.] 
quisquis  hue  venerit  vapulabit  (Plaut.  Am.  153),  whoever  comes  here 

shall  get  a  thrashing,     [=  si  quia  venerit.] 


1  As  in  the  Greek  ftj  &i»,  f>ra.v,  etc. ;   and  in  statutes  in  English,  where  the 
phrases  if  any  person  shall  and  whoever  shall  are  used  indifferently. 
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philosophia,  cui  qui  p&reat,  omne  tempus  aetatis  sine  molestia  possit 
degere  (Cat  Maj.  i),  philosophy,  which  [F  anyone  should  obey,  ht 
would  be  able  to  ^end  his  whole  Ufe  without  vexation,  [-=  d  qois 
pareat.] 

qaaecomque  causa  vos  hue  attulisset,  laetarer  (De  Or.  iu  4),  /  should  be 
glad,  whatever  cause  had  broug^you  hete  (<>•  if  any  other,  as  well  as 
the  one  which  did).    [=  d  .  • .  attulisset.] 

Note.  ^- The  relative  in  this  construction  is  always  Indefinite  in  meaning,  and 
usually  iny&rw. 

a.  The  special  constructions  of  General  Conditions  are  sometimes 
found  in  Conditional  Relative  Clauses :  viz.,  — 

1.  The  Second  Person  Singular  of  the  Subjunctive  in  the  protasis 
with  the  Indicative  oi  2k  general  truth  in  the  apodosis  (§  309.  a)\  as, — 

bonus  segnior  fit,  nbi  neglegas  (Jug.  31),  a  good  man  becomes  less  diligent 
when  you  don't  watch  him. 

2.  In  later  writers  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  the 
protasis  and  the  Imperfect  Indicative  in  the  apodosis  (§  309.  b):  as,  ^ 

quocumque  se  intulisset,  victoriam  secum  trahebat  (Liv.  vL  8),  wherever 
he  advanced,  he  carried  victory  with  him, 

3.  The  Perfect  or  Pluperfect  Indicative  In  the  protasis  and  the 
Present  or  Imperfect  Indicative  in  the  apodosis  (§  309.  c)i  as,  — > 

cum  ad  villam  veni,  hoc  ipsum  nihil  agere  me  dSlectai  (De  Or.  &  6), 
whenever  I  come  to  the  villa,  this  very  doing  nothing  delights  me  (when- 
ever I  have  come,  etc.).     [Present  General  Condition.] 

cum  rosam  viderat,  turn  incipere  ver  arbitrabatur  (Verr.  v.  10),  whenever 
he  saw  (had  seen)  a  rose,  then  he  thoi^ght  spring  zvas  beginning. 
[Past  General  Condition.] 

2*  Clauses  of  Purpose. 

Note.— The  Subjunctive  clause  of  Purpose  has  arisen  either  firom  the  original 
future  meaning  of  the  subjunctive,  or  fi-om  its  hortatory  use.  Either  affords  a  satis- 
factory analysis.  If  developed  from  the  hortatory  subjunctive,  the  Subjunctive  of 
Purpose  has  come  through  a  kind  of  indirect  discourse  construction  (for  which  see 
}  340).  Thus  znlsit  lSg&t5s  qui  dicerent  means  either  he  sent  ambassadors 
who  would  say  (hiture  use),  or,  he  sent  ambassadors  who  should  say ^  i.e.  lei  them  say 
(c£  hortatory  subjunctive  in  past  tenses,  {  266.  e^  and  hortatory  clauses  in  Indirect 
Discoiurse,  §  339). 

As  ut  (utl)  is  of  relative  origin,  the  construction  with  ut  is  the  same  as  that 
of  relatives.    That  with  n6  is,  no  doubt,  in  origin,  a  hortatory  subjunctive. 

^.       ^^,^317.  A  clause  expressing  purpose  is  called  a  Final 
Clause. 
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Final  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut 
(uti),  negative  ns  (ut  ns),  or  by  a  Relative  pronoun  or 
adverb. 

Final  clauses  may  be  divided  into  Pure,  Relative,  and 
Substantive. 

I.  Pure  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  introduced  by  ut  (uti)  or  nS. 
They  express  the  purpose  of  the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying 
clause. 

3.  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  introduced  by  the  Relative  pro- 
noun qui,  or  by  the  Relative  adverbs  ubi,  unde,  qu5,  etc.  The  ante- 
cedent IS  expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause. 

3.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  introduced  by  ut  (uti),  negative 
nS.  They  differ  from  Pure  final  Clauses  in  having  the  construction  of 
a  substantive.     (For  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose,  see  §  331.) 

Examples  of  Pure  and  Relative  clauses  of  purpose  are  2  ^ 

ab  aratro  abduxerunt  Cincinnatum,  ut  dictator  esset  (Fin.  ii.  4),  they 

brought  Cincinnatus  from  the  plough  that  he  might  be  dictator, 
ne  qua  eiua  adventiis  procul  significatio  fiat  (B.  G.  vi.  29),  that  no  sign 

of  his  arrival  may  be  made  at  a  distance, 
at  nS  sit  impune  (Mil.  12),  that  it  be  not  with  impunity, 
scribebat  orationes  quas  alii  dicerent  (Brut.  56),  he  wrote  speeches  for  other 

men  to  deliver, 
nihil  habeo  quod  scribam,  I  have  nothing  to  write, 
eo  exstincto  fore  unde  diacerem  neminem  (Cat.  Maj.  4),  that  when 

he  was  dead  there  would  be  nobody  from  whom  (whence)  /  could 

learn, 
huic  ne  ubi  cSnsisteret  quidem  contra  te  locum  reliquisti  (Quinct.  22), 

you  have  left  him  no  ground  even  to  make  a  stand  against  you, 
habebam  quo  confugerem.  (Fam.  iv.  6),  I  had  [a  retreat]  whither  I  might 

flee. 

Note. — The  Relative  in  this  construction  is  equivalent  to  Ut  with  the  corre- 
sponding demonstrative.  Thus  qui  =  ut  ia  (etc.),  ubi  =  ut  ibi,  and  so  on 
(cf.  §  319.  note). 

a.  Sometimes  the  relative  or  conjunction  has  a  correlative  in  the 
m^  clause :  as,  — - 

legum  idcirc5  omnes  servi  sumus,  ut  liber!  esse  possimus  (Gu.  53),  for 
this  reason  we  are  all  subject  to  the  laws,  that  we  may  be  free, 

eo  consilio  • .  •  ut  (regularly),  with  this  design^  that,  etc. 

ea  causa  . . .  rkt^for  this  reason,  lest,  etc. 

hoc  consili5  ut  montium  tegerentur  altitudine  (Nep.  Milt.  5),  with  this 
purpose,  that  they  might  be  protected  by  the  height  of  the  mountains. 
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b.  The  ablative  qu5  (=  ut  e5)  is  used  as  a  conjunction  in  final 
clauses  which  contain  a  comparative :  as,  — 

fibertate  iisus  est,  qa5  impunius  dicax  esset  (Quinct.  3),  he  took  advantage 
of  liberty^  that  he  might  bluster  with  more  impunity  (by  which  the 
more  ea^y). 

Note  i. — So  quQzninus  (=ut  eO  minus)  introduces  a  subjunctive  clause 
after  verbs  of  hindering  (see  §  331.  ^).  ^ 

Note  2.  —  Occasionally  qu5  introduces  final  clauses  which  do  not  contain  a 
comparative:  as, — 

qn5  sibi  (exercitum)  fidum  faceret  (Sail.  Cat  11),  in  order  to  make  the 
army  devoted  to  himself, 

c.  The  Principal  clause,  on  which  a  final  clause  depends,  is  often 
to  be  supplied  from  the  context.    Thus,  — 

ic  ne  longum  sit . . .  iussimus  (Cat.  iii.  5),  and,  not  to  be  tedious,  we  ordered^ 
etc.    [Strictly,  in  order  not  to  be  tedious,  I  say,  we  ordered^ 

sed  ut  ad  Dionysium  redeamus  (Tusc.  v.  22),  but  to  return  to  Dionysius, 

sed  ut  eodem  revertar,  causa  haec  fuit  timoris  (Fam.  vi.  7),  but,  to  return 
to  the  same  point,  this  was  the  cause  of  fear. 

satis  inconsiderati  fuit,  ne  dicam  audacis  (Phil.  xii.  5),  it  was  the  act  of  one 
rash  enough,  not  to  say  daring. 

Remark. — By  a  similar  ellipsis  the  subjunctive  is  used  with  nSdum  (some- 
times  nS),  still  less,  not  to  mention  that:  as, — 

nSduin  • . .  salvi  esse  pos^mns  (Clu.  35),  much  less  could  we  be  safe. 
nedom  isti . . .  non  statim  conquislturi  sint  aliquid  sceleris  et  flagiti  (Leg.  Ag. 

11.  ZS)»fa^  more  will  they  hunt  up  at  once  some  sort  of  crime  and  scandal, 
nSdom  in  mari  et  via  sit  facile  (Fam.  xvi.  8),  still  less  is  it  easy  at  sea,  and 

on  a  journey, 
quippe  secundae  res  sapientium  animos  fatlgant;  ne  ill!  corruptis  moribus 

victoriae  temperarent  (Sail.  Cat.  \\),  for  prosperity  overmasters  the 

soul  even  of  the  wise  ;  much  less  did  they  with  their  corrupt  morals  put 

any  check  on  victory. 

Note. — With  nedum  the  verb  itself  is  often  omitted:  as,^ 

aptius  humanitati  tuae  quam  tota  Peloponnesus,  nedum  Patrae  (Fam.  vii. 
28,  i),  fitter  for  your  refinement  than  all  Peloponnesus,  to  say  nothing 
of  Patra, 

Remark.  —  Clauses  of  Purpose  are  sometimes  rendered  in  English  by  that^  or 
m  order  thai,  with  may  or  might;  but  more  frequently  by  the  Infinitive  with  TO:  as,— 

veni  ut  viderem,  I  came  to  see  (that  I  might  see). 

318.  The  Purpose  of  an  action  is  expressed  in  Latin 
in  various  ways ;  but  never  (except  rarely  in  poetry)  by 
the  simple  Infinitive  as  in  English  (§  273). 

The  sentence,  they  came  to  seek  peace,  may  be  rendered  — 
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(i)  venerunt  ut  pacem  peterent.     [Final  clause  with  ut  (§  317).] 

(2)  venerunt  qui  pacem  peterent.     [Final  clause  with  Relative  (§  3x7).] 

(3)  [venerunt  ad  petendum  pacem.]  (Not  found  with  transitive  verbs  (§  300, 
note),  but  cf.  ad  parendam  senatni.)    [Gerund  with  ad  (§  300).] 

(4)  venerunt  ad  petendam  pacem.     [Gerundive  with  ad  (§  300).] 

(5)  venerunt  pacem  petendl  causa  (gratia).    [Gen.  of  Gerund  with  causa 

(§298.0.] 

(6)  venerunt  pacis  petendae  causa  (gratia) .   [Gen.  of  Gerundive  with  causa 

(§  298. 0-] 

(7)  venerunt  pacem  petituri.    [Future  participle  (§  293.  b)  ;  not  in  Cicero.] 

(8)  venerunt  pacem  petitum.     [Former  supine  (§  302).] 

These  forms  are  not  used  indifferently,  but  — 

a.  The  usual  way  of  expressing  purpose  is  by  ut  (negatively  nS), 
unless  the  purpose  is  closely  connected  with  some  one  word,  in  which 
case  a  relative  is  more  common.    Thus,  — 

Arria  gladium  dedit  marito  ut  se  interficeret,  Arria  gave  her  husband  a 

sword  to  kiU  himseif  (fii2X  he  might  kill  himselQ. 
Arria  gladium  dedit  marito  qu5  se  interficeret,  Arria  gave  her  husband  a 

sword  to  kill  himself  \iVTii  (with  which  he  might,  etc.). 

b.  The  Gerund  and  Gerundive  constructions  of  purpose  are  usually 
limited  to  short  expressions,  where  the  literal  translation  of  the  phrase, 
though  not  the  English  idiom,  is  nevertheless  not  harsh  or  strange. 

c.  The  Supine  is  used  to  express  purpose  only  with  verbs  of  motion j 
and  in  a  few  idiomatic  expressions  (§  302). 

d*  The  Future  Participle  used  to  express  purpose,  is  a  late  construc- 
tion of  inferior  authority  (§  293.  b)» 

3.   Clauses  of  Result. 

Note. — The  use  of  the  Subjunctive  to  express  Result  comes  from  its  use  in 
Clauses  of  Characteristic  The  clause  of  Characteristic  is  a  development 
peculiar  to  Latin,  and  has  its  origin  in  the ^oteniial  use  of  the  subjunctive  (^  311.  a). 
A  Protasis  was,  perhaps,  originally  implied,  though  this  is  not  necessary  to  the 
analysis.  The  difference  between  tiie  Subjunctive  in  such  clauses  and  the  Indica- 
tive of  simple  description  is  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  what  would  happen  in 
a  supposed  case^  while  the  indicative  states  what  does  or  did  in  fact  take  place.  The 
most  common  and  obvious  use  of  this  construction  is  to  express  a  quality  or 
characteristic  of  an  indefinite  antecedent  (either  expressed  or  implied).  Thus,  is 
[Epicurus]  qui  p5nat  sutnmum  honum  in  voluptate  would  mean,  literally,  a  man 
who  would  {in  any  supposable  ease)  make  the  highest  good  consist  in  pleasure.  This 
serves  to  express  a  characteristic  of  the  indefinite  person  referred  to  by  is,  making 
him  one  of  a  class;  while  Is  qui  pOnit  would  mean  th^  man  (Epicurus)  who  in 
fact  does^  etc.  So,  ndn  sum  Ita  hebes  ut  ita  dtcam  would  mean,  literally,  /  am  not 
dull  in  the  manner  (degree)  in  which  I  should  say  that.  Since  in  these  charac' 
teristic  clauses  the  quality  often  appears  in  the  form  of  a  supposed  result^  the  con 
struction  readily  passes  over  into  Pure  Result,  with  no  idea  of  characteristic :  as, — 
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tantus  terror  omnes  occupavit  at  etiam  ipse  rex  ad  flumen  perfagerit,  so 
great  panic  seized  aU  that  the  king  himself  fled  to  the  river* 

319.  A  clause  that  expresses  Result  is  called  a  Con- 
secutive Clause. 

^  Consecutive  Clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by 
ut,  so  that  (negative,  ut  n6n),  or  by  a  Relative  (pronoun  or 
adverb). 

^  Consecutive  Clauses  may  be  divided  into  Pure,  Relative, 
and  Substantive  (cf.  §  317). 

^  I.  Pure  Clauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  nt  or  nt  nSii.    They 
express  the  result  of  the  main  verb  in  the  form  of  a  modifying  clause. 

^  2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  the  Relative  pro- 
noun qui,  or  by  the  Relative  adverbs  ubi,  unde,  qu6,  etc.  The 
antecedent  is  expressed  or  implied  in  the  main  clause. 

"^      3.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  are  introduced  by  ut  or  ut  non. 
They  differ  from  Pure  consecutive  clauses  in  having  the  construction  of 
a  substantive.     (For  Substantive  Qauses  of  Result,  see  §  332.) 
Examples  of  Pure  and  Relative  Clauses  of  Result  are,  — 

tanta  vis  probitatis  est  at  earn  In  hoste  dQigamns  (Cat  M.  9),  so  great  is 

the  power  of  goodness  that  we  Jove  it  even  in  an  enemy, 
nam  est  innocentia  affectio  talis  animi,  quae  noceat  nemini  (Tusc.  iii.  8), 

for  innocence  is  such  a  quality  of  mind  as  to  do  harm  to  no  one, 
sunt  aliae  causae  quae  plane  efficiant  (Top.  15),  there  are  other  causes 

such  as  to  bring  to  pass* 
ntilla  est  celeritas  quae  poasit  cum  animi  celeritate  contendere  (Tusc.  i 

19,  43),  there  is  no  swiftness  which  can  compare^  etc. 

Note. — The  Relative  in  this  construction  is  equivalent  to  ut  with  the  corre- 
sponding demonstrative.  Thus,  qui  —  ut  is  (etc.),  ubi  «  ut  Ibl,  and  so  on  (ct 
§  317.  note). 

Remark. —  Clauses  of  Result  are  often  introduced  by  such  correlative  words 
as  tarn,  tails,  tantus,  ita,  ^o,  adeO,  usque  e5,  which  belong  to  the  main 
clause. 

a.  A  negative  result  is  regularly  expressed  by  ut  or  qui  with  n5n, 
nSind  and  similar  negatives  (not  nS).     Thus»  — 

moltis  gravibusque  vulneribos  confectus  ut  iam  se  sustinere  non  posset 
(B.  G.  ii.  25),  used  up  with  many  severe  wounds  so  that  he  eculd  no 
longer  stand, 

nemo  est  tarn  senex  qui  se  annum  n5n  putet  posse  vivere  (Cat  Maj.  7, 24), 
nobocfy  is  so  aid  as  not  to  thifik  that  he  can  live  a  year. 

Note. — When  the  result  implies  an  effect  intended  (not  a  simple  purpose),  ut 
nS  or  ne  is  sometimes  used  as  being  less  positive  than  ut  nOn:  as,—- 
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[librum]  ita  corrigas  ne  mihi  noceat  (Fam.  vi.  7),  correct  the  book  so  that 
it  may  not  hurt  me, 

b.  Frequently  a  clause  of  result  is  used  in  a  restrictive  sense,  and  so 
.  amounts  to  a  Proviso  (cf.  §  314)  :  as, — 

hoc  est  ita  utile  ut  ne  plane  illudamur  ab  accusatoribus  (Rose.  Am.  20), 
this  is  so  far  useful  that  we  are  not  utterly  mocked  by  the  accusers  {i.e. 
useful  only  on  this  condition,  that,  etc.). 

nihil  autem  molestum  quod  non  desideres  (Cat.  Maj.  14,  47),  inU  nothing 
is  troublesome  which  (=  provided  that)  you  do  not  miss, 

c.  The  subjunctive  with  the  Relative  qu5minn8  (=  ut  eo  minus) 
may  be  used,  to  express  a  result,  after  words  of  hindering  or  refusing 
(cf.  §  317.  ^,  note  I) !  as,— 

nee  aetas  impedit  qnominus  agri  colendi  studia  ieneamus  (Cat.  Maj. 
17),  nor  does  age  prevent  us  from  retaining  an  interest  in  tilling  the 

ground, 

9 
.  A  clause  of  result  is  introduced  by  quin  after  general  negatives, 

where  quIn  is  equivalent  to  qui  (quae,  quod)  n6n;  so  also  after 

negative  clauses  of  hindrance^  resistance^  doubt ^  hesitcUion^  and  the 

like.    Thus,  — 

nihil  est  illorum  quin  [=  quod  non]  ego  illi  dixerim  (Plaut  Bac.  iii.  9), 

there  is  nothing  of  this  that  J  have  not  told  him, 
non  dubitS  quin,  I  do  not  doubt  that  (cf.  the  Eng.,  /  do  not  doubt  but  that). 
aegre  (vix)  abstinui  quin  ,  • .,  I  hardly  refrained  from,  etc. 
niWl  impedit  quin  • . .,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent ^  etc. 
abesse  non  potest  quin  (Or.  70),  //  cannot  be  but  that. 

Remark.  —  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  constructions  of  Purpose  and  Result 
in  Eatin  are  precisely  alike  in  the  affirmative  (but  see  sequence,  $  287.  c),  but  that 
in  the  negative  Purpose  takes  n6,  Result  ut  non,  etc.    Thus,  — 

custoditus  est  ne  eflfugeret,  he  was  guarded  in  order  that  he  might  not  escape, 
custoditus  est  nt  non  effugeret,  he  was  guarded  so  that  he  did  not. 

So  in  Purpose  clauses  nS  quia,  nS  quid,  nS  alius.  nS  quO,  nequandS. 
nScubl,  etc.,  are  used;  in  Result  clauses,  ut  nem5,  ut  nihil,  ut  naUus, 
etc.    Thus, — 

ita  mult!  sunt  imbecilli  senes  at  nullum  offici  munus  exsequi  possint  (Cat. 

Maj.  II,  35),  many  old  men  are  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  perform  their 

duties  to  society, 
qui  summum  bonum  sic  instituit  at  nihil, habeat  cum  virtute  coniunctum 

(Off.  I.  2,  5),  who  has  so  settled  the  highest  good  that  it  has  nothing  in 

common  with  virtue, 
cemere  ne  qaia  eos  neu  quis  contingere  posset  (iEn.  i.  413),  that  no  one 

might  see  them,  no  one  touch  them. 
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Ii5  qiiandd  liberis  proscnptorum  bona  patria  reddantor  (Rose  Am.  50, 451), 

lest  ever  the  patrimony  of  the  proscribed  should  be  restored  to  their 

children. 
ipse  ne  qao  inciderem  reverd  Fonnias  (Att.  viii.  3,  7),  that  I  mfght  mot 

come  upon  him  anywhere, 
disposids  exploratoribus  necubi  Roman!  copias  transducerent  (6.  G.  vii.  35), 

having  stationed  scouts  here  and  there  lest  the  Romans  should  lead  their 

troops  across  anywhere. 
tu  tamen  eas  epistolas  concerpito  nequando  quid  emanet  (Att.  z.  12,  3), 

lest  anything  ever  leak  out. 

The  clause  of  Result  is  sometimes  expressed  in  English  by  the  Infinitive  with  TO 
or  SO-AS-TO  or  an  equivalent :  as, — 

tarn  longe  aberam  ut  non  viderem,  I  was  too  far  away  to  see  (so  far  that  I 
did  not  see;  cf.  §  320.  r). 

Note.  —  Result  is  never  expressed  by  the  Infinitive  in  Latin  except  by  the  poets 
in  a  few  passages  ({  273.  Rem.). 

4.   Clatises  of  Characteristic. 

320.  A  relative  clause  with  the  Subjunctive  is  often 
used  toindicat9  a  characteristic  of  the  antecedent,  where 
there  is  no^clea  of  Result  (see  §  319.  head-note) 

This  construction  is  especially  common  where  the  antecedent  is 
otherwise  undefined.    Thus,  — 

neque  enim  tu  is  es,  qui  nescias  (Fam.  v.  12),  for  you  are  not  such  a  one^ 

as  not  to  know, 
multa  dicunt  quae  vix  inteUegani  (Fin.  iv.  i.  i),  they  say  many  things 

which  (such  as)  they  hardly  understand, 
paci  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidiarum  semper  est  consulendum  (Off.  i.  1 1)> 

we  must  always  aim  at  a  peace  which  shall  have  no  plots, 
nnde  agger  comportari  posset,  nihil  erat  reliquum  (B.  C.  ii.  15),  there  was 

nothing  lefty  from  which  an  embankment  could  be  got  together. 

a,  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  is  used  after  ngeneral-expres- 

siODS    of   exUien€4    or.    n^H'txistiHC^^    induding    /|ni»cHr\nc    impljnn|r    a 

negative.     fiLTl  I'Vxie'^  ^  "n^A^^.    juYvi-  t:     >    .^. 

So  especially  with  sunt  qui,  there  are  [some]  whoi  quia  eat  qui, 
who  is  there  who?    Thus,  — 

sunt  qui  discessum  animi  a  corpore  putent  esse  mortem  (Tusc.  i.  9),  then 
are  some  who  think  that  the  departure  of  soul  from  body  constitutes  death, 

erant  qui  Helvidium  xniserarentur  (Ann.  xvi.  29),  there  were  some  who 
pitied  Helvidius,     [Cf.  est  cum  (§  322.  Rem.).] 

quia  est  qtu  id  non  maxinus  efferat  laudibus  (Lsel.  7),  who  is  there  thai 
does  not  extol  it  with  the  highest  praise  ? 
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sunt  aliae  causae  quae  plane  efficiani  (Top.  15),  there  are  other  causes 
which  clearly  effect,  etc 

Note. »•  These  are  sometimes  called  Relative  Clauses  with  an  Indefinite  Ante* 
cedent,  but  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Indefinite  Relative  in  protasis 
(J  316). 

b,  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  may  follow  {Lntui  and  sSlus: 
as,— 

ml  admurari  prope  res  est  una  sdlaque  qnae  poasit  facere  et  servire  bea- 
turn  (Hor.  £p.  i.  6.  i),  to  wonder  at  nothing  is  almost  the  sole  and  only 
thing  that  can  make  and  keep  one  happy, 
85lns  es  cuius  in  victoria  ceciderit  nemo  nisi  armatus  (Deiot.  12,  34),  you 
are  the  only  man  at  whose  victory  no  one  has  fallen  unless  armed. 

c»  A  clause  of  result  or  characteristic  with  quam  ut,  quam  qui, 
may  be  used  after  comparatives :  as,  — 

maidres  arbores  caedebant  quam  quas  ferre  miles  posset  (liv.  xxviii.  5), 

they  cut  larger  trees  than  what  a  soldier  could  carry  (too  large  for  a 

soldier  to  carry). 
Canach!  signa  rigidiora  sunt  quam  at  imitentur  veritatem  (Brut.  18), 

the  statues  of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  to  represent  nature  (stiffer  than 

that  they  should). 

Note.  —  This  construction  corresponds  to  the  English  too  ..^ to^ 

d,  A  relative  clause  of  characteristic  is  used  in  expressions  of  Re- 
striction or  Proviso  (cf.  §  319.  d):  as, — 

quod  sciam,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Catonis  orationes,  quas  quidem  invenerim  (Brut.  17),  the  speeches  of  Cato, 

at  least  such  as  I  have  discovered, 
servus  est  nemo,  qni  modo  tolerabili  condicione  sit  servitutis  (Cat  iv.  S), 

there  is  not  a  slave,  at  least  in  any  tolerable  condition  of  slavery, 

e,  A  relative  clalise  expressing  cause  or  concession  takes  the  sub- 
junctive (§§  313.  h,  321.  b)i  as,— 

virum  simplicem  qui  nos  nihil  celet  (Or.  69),  oh  I  guileless  man,  who 

hides  nothing  from  us  I    [Causal.] 
peccasse  mihi  videor  qui  a  te  discesserim  (Fam.  xvi.  i),  I  seem  to.  myself  to 

have  done  wrong  because  I  have  left  you,     [Causal.] 
egom'et  qui  sero  Graecas  litteras  attigissem  tamen  complures  Athenls  dies 

snip  commoratus  (De  Or.  18),  I  myself  though  I  began  Greek  literature 

late,  yet f  etc.  (lit.  [a  man]  who,  etc.),     [Concessive.] 

Note  i.— In  this  use  the  relative  is  equivalent  to  ciim  Is,  etc.  It  is  often 
preceded  by  tit,  utpote,  or  quippe :  as, — 

nee  consul,  at  qui  id  ipsum  qnaesisset,  moram  certaminl  fecit  (Liv.  xlii.  7), 
nor  did  the  consul  delay  the  fight^  since  he  had.  sought  that  very  thing 
(as  [being  one]  who  had  sought,  etc.). 

ea  nos,  utpote  quinihil  contemnere  soleamus,  non  pertimescebamus  (Att 
ii.  24,  4),  as  being  men  who  are  accustomed  to  despise  nothing. 
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convivia  cum  patre  non  inibat,  quippe  qui  ne  in  oppidum  quidem  nisi 
perraro  veniret  (Rose.  Am.  i8),  since  he  did  not  even  come^  etc. 

Note  2.  —  The  Relative  of  Cause  or  Concession  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
Characteristic  construction.  The  quality  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  is  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  main  verb  either  as  ccaue  on  account  of  which  (SINCE)  or  as 
hindrance  in  s^ite  0/ which  (ALTHOUGH). 

/.  DIgnus,  indlgnns,  aptus,  idSneus,  take  a  clause  of  result  with 
a  relative  (or  rarely  with  nt) :  as,  — 

digna  in  qoibas  elaborarent  (Tusc.  i.  i,  i),  (things)  worth  spending  their 

toil  on  (worthy  on  which  they  should,  etc.). 
digna  res  est  ubi  tu  nervos  intendas  tuos  (Ter.  Eun.  312),  the  affair  is 

worthy  of  your  stretching  your  sinews  (worthy  wherein  you  should, 

etc.). 
indignus  eras  qm  faceres  iniuriam,  it  was  beneath  you  to  do  a  wrong  (you 

were  unworthy  who  should,  etc.). 
idoneus  qui  impetret  (Manil.  \^^  Jit  to  obtain, 
indigni  ut  redimeremur  (Liv.  xxii.  59),  unworthy  to  be  ransomed. 

Note. — With  these  words  the  poets  often  use  the  Infinitive:  as, — 

dignum  n5tari  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  24),  worthy  to  be  stigmatized. 

fons  rivo  dare  nomen  id5neus  (Hor.  £p.  L  16,  12),  a  source  Jit  to  give  a 

name  to  a  stream, 
aetas  mollis  et  apta  regi  (Ov.),  a  time  oj  life  sojt  and  easy  to  be  guided. 

5.  Catuial  Clatuies. 

Note.  —  Causal  clauses  take  either  the  Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive,  according 
to  their  construction ;  the  idea  of  Cause  being  contained,  not  in  the  mood  itself 
but  in  the  form  of  the  aigument,  or  in  the  connecting  particles. 

321.  The  Causal  Particles  quod,  quia,  and  quoniam  take 
the  Indicative,  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  the  writer  ox  speaker ;  the  Subjunctive,  when  the  reason 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  another:  as, — 

1.  Indicative:  — 

cum  tibi  agam  gratias  quod  me  vivere  coegisti  (Att.  iii.  3),  when  I  may 

thank  you  that  you  have  forced  me  to  live. 
quia  postrema  aedificata  est  (Verr.  iv.  53),  because  it  was  built  last. 
quoniam  de  utilitate  diximus,  de  efficiendi  ratione  (Or.  Part.  26),  since  we 

have  spoken  of  its  advantage^  let  us  speak  of  the  method  of  effecting  it. 

2.  Subjunctive:  — 

mihi  gratulabare  qnod  aadisses  me  meam  pristinam  dignitatem  obtinere 
(Fam.  iv.  14,  i),  you  congratulated  me  because  [as  you  said]  you  had 
heard,  etc. 
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noctu  ambulabat  Themistocles  qnod  somnum  capere  non  posset  (Tusc.  iv. 

19),  Themistocles  used  to  walk  about  at  night  because  [as  he  said]  he 

could  not  sleep, 
mea  mater  irata  est  quia  non  redierim  (Plant.  Cist.  i.  i,  103),  my  mother  is 

angry  because  J  didnH  return, 
non  quoniam  hoc  sit  necesse  (Verr.  ii.  9),  not  that  this  is  necessary. 

Note  i. — The  Subjunctive  in  this  use  depends  on  the  principle  of  Intermediate 
Clauses  (§  341.  d). 

Note  2.  —  Under  this  head  what  the  speaker  himself  thought  under  other 
circumstances  may  have  the  Subjunctive  (§  341.  d.  Rem.)  :  as, — 

ego  laeta  visa  sum  quia  soror  venisset  (Plaut.  Mil.  387),  /  seemed  (in  my 
dream)  glad  because  my  sister  had  come. 

So  with  quod  even  a  verb  of  saying  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive :  as,  — 

rediit  quod  se  oblitum  nescio  quid  diceret  (Off.  i.  13),  he  returned  because 
he  said  he  had  forgotten  something. 

Note  3. — The  Subjunctive  with  Quia  is  rare.  The  causal  particle  quand5 
takes  the  Indicative:  as, — 

qaand5  ita  vis,  di  bene  vortant  (Plaut.  Trin.  573),  since  you  so  wish,  may 
the  gods  bless  the  undertaking. 

Remark.  —  N5n  quod,  n5n  quia,  nSn  quoniam,  introducing  a  reason 
expressly  to  deny  it,  take  the  Subjunctive.  N5n  qud  and  nSn  quin  introduce 
a  Result  clause,  but  with  nearly  the  same  meaning  (§  341.  d.  Rem.),    Thus, — 

pugiles  ingemiscunt,  ndn  quod  doleant,  sed  quia  omne  corpus  intenditur 
(Tusc.  ii.  23),  boxers  groan  not  because  they  are  in  pain,  but  because ,  etc. 

n5n  quia  philosophia  percipi  non  posset  (id.  i.  i),  not  that  philosophy 
cannot  be  acquired, 

non  quoniam  hoc  sit  necesse  (Verr.  iL  9),  not  that  this  is  necessary, 

non  qom  enitendum  sit  (De  Or.  ii.  72),  not  that  pains  must  not  be  taken, 

a.  Causal  Clauses  introduced  by  quod,  etc.,  take  the  Subjunctive  in 
Indirect  Discourse,  like  any  other  dependent  clause  (see  §  336). 

b.  A  Relative,  when  used  to  express  cause,  regularly  takes  the  Sub- 
junctive (see  §  320.  e). 

c.  Cum  causal  takes  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  326). 

Note.— In  early  Latin  cum  causal  takes  the  Indicative  (§  326.  note  3). 

6.  Relations  of  Time. 

Note.— Temporal  clauses  are  introduced  by  particles  which  are  almost  all  of 
relative  origin.  They  are  construed  like  other  relative  clauses,  except  where  they 
have  developed  into  special  idiomatic  constructions.  (For  list  of  Temporal  Parti- 
cles, see  p.  124.) 

322.  The  particles  ubi,  ut,  cum,  quand5,  either  alone  or 
compounded  with  -cumque,  may  be  used  as  Indefinite  Rela- 
tives, and  have  the  constructions  of  protasis  (cf.  §  316). 
Thus,  — 
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cum  id  malum  esse  negas  (Tusc.  ii.  12),  when  you  (the  individual  dis- 
putant) deny  it  to  he  an  evil.     [Present,  nothing  implied  (cf.  §  306).] 

quod  profecto  cum  me  nulla  vis  cogeret,  facere  non  auderem  (Phil.  v.  18), 
which  I  would  surely  nat  venture  to  do,  as  long  as  no  force  compelled 
me,     [Present,  contrary  to  fact :  cf.  §  308.] 

cam  videas  eos  . . .  dolore  non  frangi  (id.  27),  when  you  see  that  those  are 
not  broken  by  pain,,  etc.     [General  condition ;  cf.  §  309.  « .] 

id  ubi  dizisset,  hastam  in  fines  eorum  emittebat  (Liv.  i.  32),  when  he  had 
said  this,  he  used  to  cast  the  spear  into  their  territories,  [Repeated 
action :  see  §  309.  b,'\ 

cum  rosam  viderat,  tum  incipere  ver  arbitrabatur  (Verr.  v.  10),  whenever 
he  had  seen  a  rose  he  thought  spring  had  begun,  [Past  general  con- 
dition :  cf.  §  309.  c.'\ 

Remark. — The  phrases  est  cum,  fuit  cum,  etc.,  are  used  in  general  expres- 
sions like  est  qui,  sunt  qui  (§  320.  a) :  as, — 

ac  fuit  quidem  cum  mihi  quoque  initium  requiescendi  fore  iustum  arbitrarer 
(De  Or.  i.  i),  and  there  %vas  a  time  when  I  thought  a  beginning  of  rest 
would  be  justifiable  on  my  part, 

323.  Temporal  clauses  have  two  uses  :  ^  — 

1.  They  themselves  define  (with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  speaker) 
the  time  of  the  clause  on  which  they  depend. 

2.  They  describe  by  its  circumstances  the  time  of  the  main  clause, 
which  is  defined  not  by  them,  but  by  the  main  clause  itself. 

Thus,  in :  When  did  the  Emperor  Frederick  die  f  He  died  while  the  people  were 
still  mourning  the  death  of  his  father ^  the  time  of  the  main  clause,  he  died,  is  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  the  temporal  clause,  while  the  people,  etc.,  as  is  seen  by  the  feet  that 
the  temporal  clause  answers  the  question,  WHEN  did  he  die  f  But  in :  The  Emperor 
Frederick  died  while  the  people  were  still  mourning  the  death  of  his  father,  the  time 
of  the  main  clause  is  not  defined  by  the  temporal  clause,  but  is  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently definite  in  itself  (or  from  the  context).  The  temporal  clause  is  added  to 
describe  that  time  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people's  grief. 

These  two  sorts  of  temporal  clauses  the  Romans  distinguished  by 
means  of  the  mood,  invariably  using  the  Indicative  in  the  first  and  the 
Subjunctive  in  the  second.  They  commonly  also  used  the  particles  and 
the  tenses  in  accordance  with  this  division. 

I.    POSTQUAM,   UBI,  ETC. 

324.  The  particles  postquam  (posteSquam),  ubi,  ut  (ut  pri- 
mum,  ut  semel),  simul  atque  (simul  &c,  or  simul  alone)  take  the 
Indicative  (usually  in  the/^;^^^/orthe  historical  present):  as, 

1  The  terms  Absolute  and  Relative  Time  naturally  applied  to  these  two  uses 
have  been  abandoned  in  this  book  because  they  have  given  rise  to  misapprehension' 
and  have  often  been  used  by  learners  as  pigeon-hole  expressions  to  conceal  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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mflites  postquam  victoriam  adepii  snnt,  nihil  reliqul  victis  fecere  (Sail. 

Cat.  11),  when  the  armies  had  won  the  victory ^  they  left  nothing  to  the 

vanquished, 
posteaquam  forum   attigisti   (Fam.   xv.    16),   since  you  came  to   the 

forum, 
nbi  onmes  idem  sentlre  intellexit  (B.  G.  iii.  23),  when  he  understood  that 

all  agreed  (thought  the  same  thing) . 
Catilina  nbi  eos  convenisse  videt  secedit  (Sail.  Cat.  20),  when  Catiline 

sees  they  have  come  together ^  he  retires. 
quod  (sc.  agmen)  ubi  pergere  vident  (Q.  C.  v.  3,  12),  and  when  they  see 

that  it  is  advancing. 
Pompeius  at  equitatum  suum  pulsum  vidit,  acie  excessit  (B.  C.  iii.  94), 

when  Pompey  saw  his  cavalry  beaten^  he  left  the  army. 
simul  ac  persensit  (iEn.  iv.  90),  as  soon  as  he  perceived. 

Note.  —  These  particles  are  appropriated  to  time  defined^  and  take  the  histori- 
cal tenses  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  set  forth  in  §  323.  When  they  take 
the  descriptive  tenses  (see  a,  below),  they  do  not  describe  the  time  by  its  circum- 
stances, but  still  define  it,  referring  it  to  a  then-existing  state  of  things  {Imperfect)- ox 
the  then-existing  result  of  a  completecf  action  {Pluperfect), 

a.  These  particles  less  commonly  take  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect 
indicative.  The  Imperfect  in  this  case  denotes  a  state  of  things ;  the 
Pluperfect,  an  action  completed  in  past  time.    Thus,  — 

poatqnam  instruct!  utrimque  stabant,  duces  in  medium  procedunt  (Liv. 

i.  23),  when  they  stood  in  array  on  doth  sides,  the  generals  advance  into 

the  midst. 
P.  Africanus  posteaquam  bis  consul  et  censor  fuerat  (Div.  in  Caec.  21), 

when  Africanus  had  been  {i.e,  had  the  dignity  of  having  been)  twice 

consul  and  censor, 
postquam  id   difficilius  visum  est,  neque  facultas  perficiendi  dabatur, 

ad   Pompeium    transierunt   (B.    C.    iii.    60),   when    this   seemed  too 

hard,  and  no  means  of  effecting  it  were  given,  they  passed  over  to 

Pompey, 
post  diem  quintum  quam  barbari  iterum  male  pugnaverant  (=  victi 

sunt),  legati  a  Boccho  veniunt  (Jug.  1 10),  the  fifth  day  after  the  bar- 

barians  were  beaten  the  second  time,  envoys  come  from  Bocchus, 
haec  iuventutem,  ubi  familiares  opes  defecerant,  ad  facinora  incendebant 

(Sail.  Cat.  13),  when  their  inherited  resources  had  given  out. 
ubi  pericula  virtute  prdpulerant  (id.  6),  when  they  had  dispelled  the  dangers 

by  their  valor. 

b.  Rarely  some  of  these  particles  seem  to  take  the  subjunctive: 
as, — 

posteftquam  maximas  aedificasset  omassetque  classes  (Manil.  4),  having 
built  and  equipped  mighty  fleets  (after  he  had,  etc.).  [But  the  more 
approved  editions  have  postea  cum.] 
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n.    C£/il/ TEMPORAL. 

325.  Cum  (qnom),  TEMPORAL,  meaning  when,  takes  the 
Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in  the  Subjunctive,  other  tenses 
in  the  Indicative.     Thus,  — 

cum  servili  bello  premeretur  (Manil.   ii),  when  she  (Italy)  was  under 

the  load  of  the  Servile  War, 
cum  id  uuntiatum  esset,  maturat  (B.  G.  i.  7),  when  this  had  been  reported^ 

he  made  (makes)  haste. 
cum  occiditur  Sex.  Roscius,  ibidem  fuerunt  servi  (Rose.  Am.  61),  when 

Roacius  was  slain,  the  slaves  were  on  the  spot. 
nempe  co  [lituo]  regiones  direxit  turn  cum  urbem  coudidit  (Div.  i.  17), 

he  traced  with  it  the  quarters  [of  the  sky]  at  the  time  he  founded  the 

city. 

[For  examples  with  the  Future,  see  c  below.] 

Note.  —  The  Present  takes  the  Indicative,  because  present  time  is  generally, 
from  its  very  nature,  defined  in  the  mind ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  circumstances 
are  described  as  causal  or  adversative  (see  below,  §  326),  that  the  Subjunctive 
is  used.  The  Perfect  takes  the  Indicative  as  the  tense  of  narration,  as  with  post- 
quam,  etc.  The  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  are,  from  their  nature,  fitter  to  describe 
than  to  define  the  time. 

a.  Cum,  temporal,  sometimes  takes  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Indicative  to  indicate  a  definite  past  time:  as, — 

res  cum  haec  scribebam  erat  in  extremum  adducta  discrimen  (Fam.  xii. 

6),  at  the  time  I  write  (epistolary)  the  affair  has  been  brought  into 

great  hazard. 
quem  quidem  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  providebam  animo  (Cat.  iii.  7), 

when  I  was  trying  to  force  him  (conative  imperfect)  from  the  city,  I 

looked  forward  to  this, 
fulgentes  gl^dios  hostium  videbant  Decii  cum  in  aciem  eorum  inruebaut 

(Tusc.  ii.  24),  the  Decii  saw  the  flashing  swords  of  the  enemy  when 

they  rushed  upon  their  line. 
turn  cum  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  amiserant  (Manil.  7),  at  that  time, 

ivhen  many  had  lost  great  fortunes  in  Asia. 

Note. -^  The  distinction  explained  in  §  323  is  unknown  to  early  Latin.  In 
Plautus  quom  always  has  the  Indicative  unless  the  Subjunctive  is  required  for 
some  other  reason. 

b.  When  the  clauses  are  inverted,  so  that  the  logical  temporal  clause 
becomes  the  main  clause,  and  the  main  clause  becomes  the  temporal 
clause,  the  Indicative  must  be  used  with  cum :  as,  — 

dies  nondum  decern  intercesserant,  cum  ille  alter  filius  infans  necatur 
(Clu.  9),  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed^  when  the  other  infant  son  was 
killed.     [Instead  of,  when  ten  days  had  not  yet  passed,  etc.] 

iamque  lux  apparebat  cum  procedit  ad  milites  (Q.  C.  vii.  8,  32),  and  day 
was  already  dawning  when  he  appears  before  the  soldiers. 
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hoc  facere  noctu  apparabant,  com  matres  familiae  repente  in  publicum 
procarremnt  (13.  G.  vii.  26),  they  were  preparing  to  do  this  by  nighty 
when  the  women  suddenly  ran  out  into  the  streets, 

c.  To  denote  future  time  cum  takes  the  Future  or  Future  Perfect 
Indicative:  as, — 

non  dubitabo  dare  operam  ut  te  videam,  cnm  id  satis  commode  facere 

poterd  (Fam.  xiii.  i),  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  tains  to  see  you,  when 

lean  do  it  conveniently, 
longum  illud  tempus  cnm  non  ero  (Att.  xii.  18),  thai  long  time  whet.  I 

shall  be  no  more, 
earn  veneris,  cognosces  (Fam.  v.  7),  when  you  come  (shall  have  come), 

you  will  find  out. 

III.    CUM  CAUSAL  OR  CONCESSIVE. 

sjo      ^  326.   Cum  CAUSAL  or  concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive : 
as, — 

cum  solitudo  . .  •  Insidiarum  et  metus  plena  sit  (Fin.  i.  20),  since  solitude 

is  full  of  treachery  and  fear,     [Causal.] 
cnm  initiS  non  amplius  duobus  milibus  habnisset  (Sail.  Cat.  56),  though 

at  the  start  he  had  had  not  more  than  two  thousand,     [Concessive.] 

cnm  primi  ordines  .  •  •  concidissent,  tamen  acerrime  reliqui  resistebant 
(B.  G.  vii.  61),  though  the  first  ranks  had  fallen ,  still  the  others  resisted 
vigorously,     [Concessive.] 

Note  i.  —  Cum  in  these  uses  is  often  emphasized  by  ut,  utpote,  qulppe, 
praesertim:  as,— 

nee  reprehendo:  qnippe  cnm  ipse  istam  reprehensionem  non  fugerim 
(Att.  X.  3),  I  find  no  fault:  since  I  myself  did  not  escape  that  blame. 

Note  2. — These  causal  and  concessive  relations  are  merely  variations  of  the 
idea  of  time.  The  attendant  circumstances  are  regarded  as  the  came  of  the  action. 
or  as  tending  to  hinder  it  (cf.  qui  causal  and  concessive,  §  320.  e). 

Note  3. — In  early  Latin  cum  (quom)  causal  and  concessive  usually  takes 
the  Indicative :  as, — 

qnom  tua  res  distrahitnr,  utinam  videam  (Plaut.  Trin.  573),  since  your 
property  is  torn  in  pieces,  oh  !  that  I  may  see,  etc.  [See  also  §  313.  ^i', 
note.] 

Remark. — Cum  causal  may  usually  be  translated  by  since;  cum  concessive 
by  although  or  while, 

a.  Cum  in  the  sense  of  quod,  on  the  ground  that,  frequently  takes 
the  Indicative :  as,  — 

gratulor  tibi  cum  tantum  vales  apud  Dolabellam  (Fam.  xi.  14),  I  congratu- 
late you  that  you  are  so  strong  with  Dolabella, 

Remark.— This  use  of  the  indicative  appears  to  be  a  colloquial  relic  of  the 
old  Indicative  construction  with  cum  (see  note  3,  above). 
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b.  Com  ■  turn,  signifying  both  . . .  and,  usually  takes  the  Indica- 
tive ;  but  when  cum  approaches  the  sense  of  while  or  though^  it  may 
have  the  Subjunctive  (§  326).    Thus,  — 

cum  multa  non  prob5,  turn  illud  in  primis  (Fin.  i.  6),  while  there  are 
many  things  I  do  not  approve,  there  is  this  in  chief.    But,  — 

cum  res  tota  Hcta  sit  pueriliter,  turn  ne  efHcit  quidem  quod  vult  (ib.), 
white  the  whole  thing  is  childishly  got  up,  he  does  not  even  make  his 
point  (accomplish  what  he  wishes  V 

IV.  ANTEQUAM   AND  PRIUSQUAM. 

32  7«  Antequam  and  priusquam,  before^  have  in  narration 
the  same  construction  as  cum  temporal  (§  325) ;  as,  — 

aniequam  tuas  legi  litteras  (Att  ii.  7),  before  I  read  your  letter, 

neque  ante  dimisit  cum  quam  fidem  dedit  adulescens  (Li v.  xxxix.  xo),  she 

did  not  let  the  young  man  go  till  he  pledged  his  faith, 
antequam  homines  nefarii  de  meo  adventu  audire  potoissent,  in  Mace- 

doniam  perrexi  (Plane.  41 ),  before  those  evil  men  could  learn  of  my 

coming,  I  arrived  in  Macedonia, 

Note.  —  The  idea  of  purpose  regularly  requires  the  subjunctive :  as,  —  nun- 
quam  prius  discessit  quam  ad  finem  sermo  esset  perductus,  i,e.  he  waited  for  the 
conversation  to  be  finished. 

a,  Antequam  and  priusquam,  when  referring  to  future  time,  take 
the  Present  or  Future  Perfect  Indicative ;  rarely  the  Present  Subjunc 
tive:  as, — 

priusquam  de  ceteris  rebus  responded,  de  amicitia  pauca  dicam  (Phil.  ii. 

i),  before  I  reply  to  the  rest,  I  will  say  a  little  of  friendship, 
non  defatigabor  antequam  illorum  ancipites  vias  percepero  (De  Or.  iii. 

36),  I  shall  not  weary  till  I  have  traced  out  their  doubtful  ways, 
antequam  veniat  litteras  mittet  (Ag.  2,  20),  before  he  comes,  he  will  send 

a  letter, 

b.  In  a  few  cases  the  Subjunctive  of  protasis  is  found  with  antequam 
and  priusquam  (cf.  §  309,  ct) :  as,  — 

in  omnibus  negotiis  priusquam  aggrediare,  adhibenda  est  praeparatio 
diligens  (Off.  i.  21,  73),  in  all  undertakings  before  you  proceed  to 
action,  careful  preparation  must  be  used, 

V.  DUM,  DONEC,  AND  QUOAD. 

328.   Dum,  donee,  and  quoad,   implying  purpose,  doubt, 

or  futurity,  take  the  Subjunctive,  otherwise  the  Indicative. 

I.  Subjunctive:  as, — 

esspectas  fortasse  dum  dicat  (Tusc  ii.  'j)f  you  are  waiting  perhaps  for 
him  to  say  (till  he  say;. 
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iratis  subtrahend!  sunt,  e!  in  quos  impetum  conantur  facere  dam  se  ipsi 
colligant  (Tusc.  iv.  36),  ////  ihey  come  to  their  senses  (collect  them- 
selves). 

Aenean  morando  sustinuit  dam  genitor  protectus  abiret  (iEn.  x.  800),  he 
kept  yEneas  in  check  till  his  father  could  get  away  in  safety. 

et  duxit  longe  donee  curvata  coirent  inter  se  capita  (id.  xi.  860),  and  drew 
it  (the  bow)  until  the  curved  tips  touched, 

Epaminondas  exercebatur  plurimum  luctando  ad  eum  finem  qaoad  stans 
complect!  posset  atque  contendere  (Nep.  Epam.  2),  Epaminondas 
trained  himself  in  wrestling  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  grapple  standing 
and  fight  (in  that  way). 

2.  Indicative  (cf.  a,  below):  as, — 

hoc  fee!  dam  licait,  intermis!  qaoad  n5n  licait  (Phil.  iii.  13),  I  did  this  so 
long  as  it  was  allowed,  I  discontinued  it  so  long  as  it  luas  not. 

causas  innecte  morandi  dam  pelago  desaevit  hiemps  (yEn.  iv.  51),  weave 
excuses  for  delay  until  the  storm  upon  the  sea  hath  spent  its  rage. 

doneo  rediit  silentium  fuit  (Li v.  xxiii.  31),  there  was  silence  till  hi 
returned. 

qaoad  potoit  restitit  (Cat.  Maj.  4,  \\)fhe  resisted  as  long  as  he  could. 

Note  i. — QuamdlU  takes  the  Indicative  only  :  as,  — 

se  oppido  tarn  diu  tenuit  qaamdiiL  in  provincia  Parthi  faerant  (Fam.  xii. 
19),  ^^  kept  himself  within  the  toiun  so  long  as  the  Parthians  were  in 
the  province. 

Note  2. — For  dum  and  dummodo  introducing  a  proviso,  see  §  314. 

a.  Dum  in  the  sense  of  while  usually  takes  the  Present  Indicative 
to  indicate  a  continued  action  in  past  time,  if  that  time  is  not  contrasted 
with  any  other  (§  276  e,  and  note) :  as, — 

dam  haec  gerantar  (B.  G.  i.  46),  while  this  was  going  on. 

Note. — Dum,  dOnec,  and  quoBrd  in  later  writers  sometimes  take  the  Sub- 
junctive when  the  classical  usage  would  require  the  Indicative :  as,  — 

nee  obstitit  falsis  donee  tempore  ac  spatio  vanescerent  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  82), 

nor  did  he  contradict  the  falsehoods  until  they  died  out  from  lapse  of 

time. 
nihil  sane  trepidabant  elephant!  ddnec  continent!  velut  ponte  agerentar 

(Liv.  xxi.  28),  the   elephants  showed  no  alarm  whatever  so  long  as 

they  went  over  the  continuous  bridge,  as  it  were. 

Remark.  —  With  all  temporal  particles  the  Subjunctive  is  often  found  depend- 
ing on  some  other  principle  of  construction.    (See  Intermediate  Clauses  below, 

P-  378.) 

II.-SUBSTANTIVE    CLAUSES. 

329.  A  clause  used  as  a  noun  is  called  a  Substantive 
Clause. 
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A  Substantive  Clause  may  be  used  as  the  Subject  or 
Object  of  a  verb,  as  an  Appositive  or  as  a  Predicate  Nom- 
inative or  Accusative. 

Note.— Many  ideas  which  in  English  take  the  form  of  an  abstract  noun  may 
be  rendered  by  a  substantive  clause  in  Latin.  Thus,  he  demanded  an  investigation^ 
may  be  postul&bat  ut  quEiestiO  habSrStur.  The  common  English  expres- 
sion FOR  with  the  infinitive  also  corresponds  to  a  Latin  substantive  clause:  as, 
it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  piratic  war^  rellqauxn  est  Ut  d5  beUO  dlcam 
pIrftticO. 

Remark. — When  a  Substantive  Clause  is  used  as  Subject,  the  verb  to  which 
it  is  subject  is  called  impersonal^  and  the  sign  of  the  construction  in  English  is  the 
so-called  expletive  IT. 

Substantive  Clauses  are  classified  as  follows:—- 

1.  INFINITIVE  CLAUSES :        j  f  Infinitive  clause  as  Subject  (§  2;^) 

I  b.  Infinitive  clause  as  Object  (j  330.  B), 

2.  SUBJUNCTIVE  CLAUSES :     ,  ^  q^  p^^^^^  (command,  wish,  fear)  (§  331). 

quOmiiltS)!  ^  ^-  ^^  ^^'''^*  (happen,  effect,  hinder)  (§  332). 

3.  Indicative  Clause  with  quod:  Fact,  Specification,  Feeling. 

4.  Indirect*  Questions:  Subjunctive,  introduced  by  Interrogative  Word. 

ft  

1.   Infinitive  Clansea. 

^  330.  A.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject-Accusative  may  be 
used  as  the  subject  of  sum  and  of  many  impersonal  verbs 
(see  §  270). 

B.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject-Accusative  is  used  as  the 
object  ^  — 

I .  Of  all  verbs  and  expressions  of  knowings  thinkings  tellings  and 
perceiving  {Indirect  Discourse^  (§  272). 

me  spero  liberatmn  [esse]  metu  (Tusc.  ii.  27),  I  trust  I  have  been  freed 

from  fear, 
dicit  montem  ab  hostibus  ieneri  (B.  G.  i.  22),  he  says  that  the  hei^  is 

held  by  the  enemy, 
negat  alios  patere  portiLs  (Liv.  xxviii.  43),  he  says  that  no  ports  are  open, 

^  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  found  with  about  80  verbs  and  verbal 
phrases,  the  most  common  being:  (i)  accipiO,  afflrmG,  animadvertd,  arbl- 
tror,  audi5,  censeO,  cOgritG,  dIcO,  disputd,  doced,  exIstimG,  f&ma  est, 
fateor,  inteUegO,  znemini,  nftrro,  negr5,  putO,  recordor,  rUmor  est, 
sentiO,  spSrS,  suspicor,  traditur,  vSrum  est.  videO,  vldStur ;  (2)  iubeO, 
vets,  patior,  cOgrO,  slnO ;  (3)  cupi5.  volO,  n615,  xn&15 ;  (4)  decet,  iuvat, 
aequum  est,  oportet,  opus  est,  placet,  f&s  est,  nef&s  est,  interest. 
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2.  Of  iubeo  and  vet6,  and  rarely  of  other  verbs  of  commanding^ 
requesting^  admonishing^  and  the  like  (§  331.  a).    Thus,  — 

vetuere  [bona]  reddi,  vetuere  in  publicum  redigi  (Liv.  ii.  4),  (key  for- 
bade the  return  of  the  goods  (that  they  be  returned),  etc. 

Labienum  iugum  montis  adscendere  iubet  (B.  G.  i.  21),  ^^  orders  Labienus 
to  ascend  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 

3.  Sometimes  of  verbs  oi  wishing  (§  331.  ^)  :  as, — 

iudicem  me  esse  non  doctorem  volo  (Or.  33),  I  wish  to  be  a  judge,  not  a 
teacher^ 

Remark. — The  Infinitive  with  Subject-Accusative,  though  not  strictly  a  Clause, 
b  equivalent  to  one,  and  may  be  treated  as  such. 

a.  If  the  main  verb  is  changed  to  the  Passive,  either  — 

1.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  (like  other  objects  of  active  verbs) 
becomes  nominative^  and  the  infinitive  is  retained  {Personal  Construc- 
tion) :  as, — 

mons  dicitur  ab  hostibus  teneri,  the  mountain  is  said  to  be  held  by  the 

enemy. 
Labienus  iugum  montis  adscendere  iubetur,  Labienus  is  ordered  to  ascend 

the  ridge  of  the  hill. 

2.  The  passive  is  used  impersonally^  and  the  clause  retained  as  its 
subject  {Impersonal  Construction)  :  — 

dicitur  montem  ab  hostibus  teneri,  it  is  said  that  the  mountain  is  held  by 

the  enemy. 
nuntiatur  piratarum  naves  esse  in  portu  (Verr.  v.  24),  it  is  told  that  the 

ships  of  the  pirates  are  in  port. 

b.  I.  Verbs  oi  sayings  thinkingy  etc.,  may  take  in  the  Passive  either 
the  Personal  or  the  Impersonal  construction.  But  the  Personal  con- 
struction is  more  common  and  is  regularly  used  in  the  tenses  of  in- 
complete action.    Thus,  — 

beate  vixisse  videor  (Lsel.  4,  15),  I  seem  to  have  lived  happily. 
Epaminondas  fidibus  praeclare  cecinisse  dicitur  (Tusc.  i.  2,  4),  Epaminon^ 

das  is  said  to  have  played  excellently  on  the  lyre. 
multi  idem  facturi  esse  dicuntur  (Fam.  xvi.  12),  many  are  said  to  be  about 

to  do  the  same  thing.     [Active :  dicant  multos  facturos  (esse).] 
primi  traduntur  arte  quadam  verba  vinxisse  (Or.  13),  they  first  are  related 

to  have  joined  words  with  a  certain  skill. 
putatur  is  esse  constitutus  ex  marmore  (Arch.  x8,  22),  he  is  thought  to  have 

been  set  up  in  marble. 
Bibulus  audiebatur  esse  in  Syria  (Att.  v.  18),  it  was  heard  that  Bibu- 

lus  was  in  Syria  (Bibulus  was  heard,  etc.).     [Direct:  Bibulus  est.] 
ceterae  lUyrici  legiones  seciiturae  sperabantur  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  74),  the  rest 

of  the  legions  of  Illyricum  were  expected  to  follow. 
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videmur  enim  quieturi  fuisse  nisi  essemus  lacessiti  (De  Or.  ii.  56),  it  seems 
that  we  should  have  kept  quiet  ifzve  had  not  been  molested  (we  seem, 
etc.).     [Direct :  quievissemns  . .  .  nisi  essemus  lacessiti.] 

2.  lubed  and  veto  always  take  the  personal  construction  of  the 
passive:  as, — 

iussus  es  renuntiari  consul   (Phil.  ii.  32),  you  were  under  orders  to  be 

declared  consul, 
Nolani  miiros  portasque  adire  vetiti  sunt  (Liv.  xxiii.  16),  the  men  of  Nola 

were  forbidden  to  go  to  msit  the  walls  and  gates. 

C,  In  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs  of  sayings  etc.,  the  imper- 
sonal construction  is  more  common,  and  with  the  gerundive  is  regu- 
lar: as, — 

traditum  est  etiam  Homerum  caecum  fuisse  (Tusc.  v.  39),  it  is  a  tradition^ 
too,  that  Homer  was  blind. 

ubi  tyrannus  est,  ibi  non  vitiosam,  sed  dicendum  est  plane  nullam  esse 
rempublicam  (Rep.  iii.  31),  where  there  is  a  tyrant,  it  must  be  said, 
not  that  the  Commonwealth  is  evil,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all, 

d.  The  poets  and  later  writers  extend  the  personal  use  of  the  passive 
to  verbs  which  are  not  properly  verba  sentiendi,  etc. :  as,  — 

coUigor  dominae  placuisse  (Ov.  Am.  ii.  6,  61),  it  is  gathered  [from  this 
memorial]  that  I  pleased  my  mistress. 

e.  The  Infinitive  with  a  subject  may  depend  on  any  word  implying 
speech  or  thought,  though  not  strictly  a  verb  of  saying,  etc.  (see  §  336, 
note  2). 

f.  Verbs  of  promising,  hoping,  expecting,  threatening,  swearing, 
and  the  like,  regularly  take  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse, 
contrary  to  the  English  idiom :  as,  — 

minitur  sese  abire  (Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  3),  he  threatens  to  go  away,     [Direct: 

abeo,  /  am  going  away,"] 
ex  quibus  spirant  se  maximum  fructum  esse  captiiros  (Lsel.  21),  from 

which  they  hope  to  gain  the  utmost  advantage.    [Direct :  capiemns.] 
quem  inimicissimum  futdrom  esse  promitto  ac  spondeo  (Mur.  41),  who 

I  promise  and  warrant  will  be  the  bitterest  of  enemies,      [Direct : 

erit.] 
dolor  fortitudinem  se  debilitaturmn  minatur  (Tusc.  v.  2*j'),pain  threatens 

to  wear  down  fortitude.     [Direct:  debilitabo.] 

Note. — These  verbs,  however,  often  take  a  simple  Complementary  Infinitive 
({271).    So  regularly  in  early  Latin  (except  spero).    Thus, — 

pollicentur  obsides  dare  (B.  G.  iv.  21),  they  promise  to  give  hostages. 

[Compare  the  Greek  aorist  infinitive  after  similar  verbs]. 
promisi  dolium  vini  dare  (Plaut.  Cist.  ii.  2.  7),  I  promised  to  give  a  jar 

of  wine. 


/. 


^ 
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2.   Clauses  of  Purpose. 

Note.  —  Clauses  of  Purpose  may  be  used  substantively!  (1)  as  the  Object  of 
»'erbs  of  admonishing ^  etc.  (J  331)  ;  (2)  as  the  Subject  of  these  same  verbs  in  the  pas 
sive  (}  331.  ^),  as  well  as  of  certain  impersonal  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  (}  311.  %)  ; 
(3)  in  apposition  with  another  substantive,  or  as  predicate  nominative,  etc. 

331.   Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  ut  (negative 

ne)  are  used  as  the  object  of  all  verbs  denoting  an  action 

directed  toward  the  future? 

Such  are,  verbs  meaning  to  admonish,  ask,  bargain,  command,  decree, 
determine^  permit,  persuade,  resolve,  urge,  and  wish.     Thus,  —  wn^^«A^ 

nionet  ut  omnes  suspiciones  vitet  (id.  20),  he  warns  him  to  avoid  all 

suspicion. 
te  rogo  atque  oro  ut  eum  iuves  (Fam.  xiii.  66) ,  /  beg  and  pray  you  to 

aid  him, 
his  ut  conquirerent  imperavit  (B.  G.  i.  28),  he  ordered  them  to  search, 
persuadet  Castico  ut  regnum  occuparet  "(B.  G.  i.  3),  he  persuades  Casticus 

to  usurp  royat  power, 

t^  a,  lubeo,  order,  and  -vetb,  forbid,  take  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative  (§  330.  B.  2)  :  as, — 

liberos  ad  se  adduci  iussit  (B.  G.  ii.  5),  he  ordered  the  children  to  be  brought 
to  him. 

ab  opere  legates  discedere  vetuerat  (id.  20),^^  had  forbidden  the  lieuten- 
ants to  leave  the  work. 

Note  i.  —  Some  other  verbs  of  commanding^  etc.,  occasionally  take  the  Infini- 
tive: as, — 

haec  facere  imperatum  est,  orders  were  given  to  do  this. 

res  monet  cavere  (Sail.  Cat.  52),  the  occasion  warns  us  to  be  on  our  guard. 

b.  Verbs  of  wishing  take  either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive. 
The  Infinitive  is  more  common  when  the  subject  remains  the  same ; 
the  Subjunctive,  when  it  changes.     Thus,  — 

1.  Subject  of  dependent  verb  same  as  that  of  main  verb : 

quos  non  tam  ulcisci  studeo  quam  sanare  (Cat.  ii.  8),  whom  I  do  not 
care  so  much  to  punish  as  to  cure. 

2,  Subject  of  dependent  verb  different  from  that  of  main  verb : 

cupio  ut  impetret  (Plaut.  Capt.  102),  I  wish  he  may  get  it, 
mallem  Cerberum  metueres  (Tusc.  i.   6),  /  7uould  rather  you  feared 
Cerberus. 

1  See  p.  362,  foot-note  i. 

2  Such  Verbs  or  verbal  phrases  are  id  agO,  ad  id  veniO,  cave5  (nS), 
cSnseG,  cOgrG,  concSdO,  cOnstituO,  car5,  dScemS,  edlc5,  flftgrik5, 
hortor,  imperS.  Inst5,  mand5,  metu5  (ne),  mone5,  negrOtium  d5 
operam  d6,  0r6,  persuftdeG,  petO,  postulO,  praecipiO,  precor,  prO- 
nifntiG,  quaerO,  rogO,  bcIscO,  time5,  vereor  (ne),  vlde6.  volO. 
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Note. — VolO  and  cupiO,  however,  tend  to  take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive 
rather  than  the  Subjunctive,  even  when  the  subject  changes.  When  it  remains  the 
same,  the  subject-accusative  is  rarely  found.    Thus,  — 

yim  volumus  exstingm  (Sest.  42,  92),  we  wish  violence  to  be  put  down. 
te  tua  friu  virtute  cupimus  (Brut.  97,  33i)»  we  wish  you  to  reap  the  fruits 

of  your  virtue, 
Indicem  me  esse,  non  doctorem  volo  (Or.  33,  117),  /  wish  to  be  a  judge ^ 

not  a  teacher, 
cupio  me  esse  clementem  (Cat.  i.  2),  /  desire  to  be  merciful,     [But  regu- 

larly,  cupio  ease  clemens  (see  §  271.  a).] 

€•  Verbs  ol permitting  take  either  the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive. 
Fatior  takes  regularly  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative ;  so  often 
Bind.    Thus,  — 

permisit  ut  partes  faceret  (De  Or.  ii.  ^^^  permitted  him  to  make  divisions, 
concedant  ut  bom  viri  fderint  (Lsel.  5,  iS),  let  them  allow  them  to  have 

been  good  men, 
nullo  se  implicari  negotio  p&ssus  est  (Lig.  3),  he  suffered  himself  to  be 

entangled  in  no  business, 
vinum  importari  non  sinunt  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  they  do  not  allow  wine  to  be 

imported, 

d.  Verbs  of  determining^  decreeing,  resolvit^g^  bargainings  take  either 
the  Subjunctive  or  the  Infinitive :  as,  — 

constituerant  at  L.  Bestia  quereretor  (Sail.  Cat.  43),  they  had  determined 

that  Lucius  Bestia  should  complain, 
proelio  supersedere  statuit  (B.  G.  ii.  8),  he  determined  to  refuse  battle, 
de  bonis  regis  quae  reddi  censuerant  (Liv.  ii.  5) ,  about  the  king's  goods, 

which  they  had  decreed  should  be  restored. 
decernit  ut  consules  delectum  habeant  (Sail.  Cat.  34),  decrees  that  the  con- 

suls  shall  hold  a  levy, 
edicto  ne  quis  iniussu  pugnaret  (Liv.  v.  19),  having  commanded  that  none 

should  fight  without  orders, 
pacto  ut  victorem  res  sequeretur  (id.  xxviii.  2*1),  having  bargained  that 

the  property  should  belong  to  the  victor. 

Note  z.  — Different  verbs  of  these  classes  with  the  same  meaning  vaiy  in  their 
construction.    For  verbs  of  bargaining  with  the  Gerundive,  see  §  294.  d. 

Note  2.— Verbs  of  decreeing  and  voting  often  take  the  Infinitive  of  the  Second 
Periphrastic  conjugation :  as,— 

Regulus  captivos  reddendds  [esse]  non  censuit  (Off.  i.  13),  Regulut  voted 
that  the  captives  should  not  be  returned,  [He  said,  in  giving  his  for- 
mal opinion :  captivi  non  reddendi  sunt.] 

e,  I.  Vtxh^oi caution  and  effort  take  the  Subjunctive  with  ut.  But 
Conor,  try,  commonly  takes  the  complementary  Infinitive.     Thus,  — 

cura  ut  quam  primum  intellegam  (Fam.  xiii.  10),  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible  (take  care  that  I  may  understand). 
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dant  operam  ut  habeant  (Sail.  Cat.  41),  they  take  pains  to  have  (give  their 

attention  that,  etc.). 
impellere  ut  Caesar  nominaretur  (id.  49),  to  induce  them  to  name  Casar 

(that  Caesar  should  be  named), 
si  transure  conarentur  (B.  G.  i.  8),  if  they  should  try  to  cross. 

Note  i.  —  C5iior  si  also  occurs  (as  B.  G.  i.  8 ;  cf.  miror  si,  etc.,  §  333. 
*,  Rem.). 

Note  2.  —  Ut  n5  occurs  occasionally  with  verbs  of  caution  and  effort  (cl 
J  317):  as.— 

cura  et  provide  ut  neqoid  ei  dealt  (Att.  ii.  3),  take  care  and  see  that  he  lacks 
nothing, 

2.  Verbs  denoting  an  effort  to  hinder  take  either  (i)  a  Subjunctive 
clause  with  quominus  or  nS,  or  (2)  the  Infinitive :  as,  — 

non  deterret  sapientem  mors  quominus  . . .  (Tusc.  1.  38),  death  does  not 

prevent  the  wise  man  from,  etc. 
ne  facerem  impedivit  (Fat.  i.  i'),  prevented  me  from  doing. 
obstitisti  ne  transire  copiae  possent  (Verr.  vi.  2),  you  opposed  the  passage 

of  the  troops  (opposed  lest  the  troops  should  cross), 
prohibet  accedere  (Caec.  16), prevents  him  from  approaching  (to  approach). 

Note,  —  For  verbs  of  hindering  negatived  {not  to  hinder),  see  §  332.^. 

'■^y.  Verbs  oi  fearing  take  the  Subjunctive,^  with  n6  affirmative  and 
nS  n6n  or  ut  negative.     Thus,  — 

timeo  ne  Verres  fecerit  (Verr.  vi.  i),  I  fear  that  Verres  has  done,  etc. 

ne  animum  offenderet  verebatur  (B.  G.  i.  19),  he  feared  that  he  should 

hurt  the  feelings,  etc. 
orator  metuo  ne  lang^escat  senectiite  (Cat.  Maj.  9,  28),  I  fear  the  orator 

grows  feeble  from  old  age. 
vereor  ut  tibi  possim  concedere  (De  Or.  i.  9),  /  fear  [thaf]  I  cannot 

grant  you. 
baud  sane  periculum  est  ne  non  mortem  optandam  putet  (Tusc.  v.  40), 

there  is  no  danger  that  he  will  not  think  death  desirable. 

Note.  —  In  this  use  n€  is  commonly  to  be  translated  by  that  or  lest,  ut  and 
n€  n5n  by  that  not. 

Remark.  —  The  particle  ut  is  often  omitted  with  some  verbs  of  the  above 
classes.  So  generally  after  verbs  of  wishing,  necessity,  permission;  after  die, 
fac,  and  frequently  in  Indirect  Discourse  after  verbs  of  commanding  and  the 
like.    Thus,— 

volo  amis  (Att.  ii.  10),  I  wish  you  to  love,  etc. 

me  ipsum  amis  oportet  (Fin.  ii.  2&),you  ought  to  love  me» 

1  With  verbs  of  Fearing  the  subjunctive  with  nS  is  hortatory  in  origin :  timeS  nS 
accidat  is  literally  I  fear,  let  ii  not  happen.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  may  have 
been  either  hortatory  or  deliberative,  —  I  fear,  let  it  happen,  or  I  fear;  how  may 
it  happen  f  ^  t  hope  it  will  happen,  but  I  fear  it  will  not. 
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fac  diligas  (Att.  iii.)»  do  love, 
die  exeat,  tell  him  to  go  out, 

Mnesthea  vocat,  classem  aptent  socii  (i&.  iv.  2S9),  he  calls  Mnestheus 
[and   orders   that]    his  comrades  should  make  ready  the   fleet   (cf. 

§  339). 

Note. — Similarly  nS  is  omitted  after  cave  in  Prohibitions  (ci  }  269.  a). 

g.  With  any  verbs  of  the  above  classes  the  poets  may  use  the  Infini- 
tive instead  of  an  object  clause :  as,  — 

hortamur  fari  {Mxi,  ii.  74),  we  urge  [him]  to  speak, 

ne  quaere  doceri  (id.  vi.  614),  seek  not  to  be  told, 

temptat  praevertere  (id.  i.  721),  she  attempts  to  turn,  etc. 

h,  A  Substantive  clause  of  Purpose  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  be- 
comes the  sttbject  when  that  verb  is  put  in  the  Passive.    Thus,  — 

imperatum  est  ut  iter  facerent,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  march. 
permissum  est  ut  ireni,  permission  was  given  that  they  should  go, 
mihi  persuadetur  ut  exeam,  /  am  persuaded  to  go  out  (it  is  persuaded  to 
me). 

i.  The  impersonals  licet  and  oportet  take  as  subject  either  a 
Substantive  clause  of  Purpose,  or  an  Infinitive  with  or  without  subject- 
accusative.    Thus,  — 

licet  me  ire,  it  is  allowed  me  to  go,   - 

queramur  licet  (Caec.  14) ,  we  are  allowed  to  complain, 

sint  enim  oportet  (Tusc.  i.  6),  they  must  exist. 

Note  i. — The  Subjunctive  with  oportet  omits  ut,  except  in  later  writers 
(see  §  331./  Rem.). 

Note  2. — Licet  may  take  the  Subjunctive,  usually  without  ut,  to  denote  con- 
cession (see  §  313.  b). 

Note  3. — Licet  may  take  (1)  the  Subjunctive;  (2)  the  Simple  Infinitive; 
(3)  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative;  or  (4)  the  Dative  and  the  Infinitive. 
Thus,  /  may  go  is  licet  earn,  licet  Ire,  licet  mS  Ire,  or  licet  mihi  Ire. 

3.   Clauses  of  Result. 

Note. — Clauses  of  Result  may  be  used  substantively,!  (i)  as  the  object  of 
faci5,  etc.  y  332) ;  (2)  as  the  subject  of  these  same  verbs  in  the  passive,  as  well 
as  of  other  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  ({  332.  a,  d) ;  (3)  in  apposition  with  another 
substantive,  or  as  predicate  nominative,  etc.  (see  {  332./), 


1  In  all  these  cases  the  clause  is  not  strictly  subject  or  object.  The  main  verb 
originally  conveyed  a  meaning  complete  in  itself,  and  the  result  clause  was  merely 
appended.  This  is  seen  by  the  frequent  use  of  ita  and  the  like  with  the  main  verb 
(ita  accidit  ut,  etc.) .  In  like  manner  purpose  clauses  are  only  apparently  subject 
or  object  of  the  verb  with  which  they  are  connected. 
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332.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  with  ut  (negative 
ut  ii6n)  are  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  denoting  the 
accomplishment  of  an  effort?- 

•^  Such  are  especially  facio  and  its  compounds  (efficio,  conficio,  etc.). 
Thus,  — 

efficiam  ut  intellegatis  (Cluent.  3),  /  will  make  you  understand  (lit.  effect 
that  you,  etc.).     [So,  faciam  ut  intellegatis  (id.  4).] 

commeatus  ut  portari  possent  efficiebat  (B.  G.  ii.  5),  made  it  possible  thai 
supplies  could  be  brought. 

quae  libertas  ut  laetior  esset  regis  superbia  fecerat  (Liv.  ii.  1),  tAe  arro- 
gance of  the  last  king  had  made  this  liberty  more  welcome,  * 

evincunt  instando  ut  litterae  darentur  (id.  4),  by  insisting  they  gain  their 
pointy — that  letters  should  be  sent.    [Here  evincunt  =  efficiunt.] 

a.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  are  used  as  the  Subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

I.  Of  passive  verbs  denoting  the  accomplishment  of  an  effort:  as, — 

impetratum  est  ut  in  senatu  recitarentur  (litterae)  (B.  C.  i.  i),  tliey  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  letter  read  in  the  senate  (it  was  brought  about 
that,  etc.). 

^»  2.  Of  Impersonals  meaning  it  happens^  it  remains^  it  follows ^  it  is 
necessary y  it  is  added,^  and  the  like:  as, — 

accidit  ut  esset  luna  plena  (B.  G.  iv.  29),  it  happened  to  be  full  moon  (it 

happened  that  it  was,  etc.).     [Here  ut  esset  is  subject  of  accidit.] 
reliquum  est  quarta  virtiis  ut  sit  ipsa  frugalitas  (Deiot.  i),  it  remains  that 

the  fourth  virtue  is  thrift.     [So  also  restat.] 
sequitur  ut  doceam  (N.  D.  ii.  32),  the  next  thing  is  to  show  (it  follows 

that  I  should  show), 
accedit  ut  conturber  (Deiot.  i),  besides  this  I  am  troubled  (it  is  added 

that,  etc.). 

^3.  Of  est  in  the  sense  of  it  is  the  fact  that,  etc.  (mostly  poetic)  :  as, 

est  ut  viro  vir  latius  drdinet  arbusta  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  1.9),  it  is  the  fact  that 
one  man  plants  his  vineyards  in  wider  rows  than  another, 

3.  A  result  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  frequently  follows  qtlam, 

after  a  comparative  (but  see  §  336.  c,  note  2) :  as,  — 

perpessus  est  omnia  potius  quam  indicaret  (Tusc.  ii.  22),  he  endured  aA 
rather  than  betray ^  etc. 

1  Verbs  and  phrases  taking  an  ut-clause  of  result  as  subject  or  object  are 
accSdit,  accidit,  additur,  altera  est  res,  committd,  cSnsequor,  con- 
tingrit,  efflciO,  Svenit,  faci5,  fit,  fieri  potest,  fore,  impetrO,  integrrum 
est,  mGs  est,  manus  est,  necesse  est,  prope  est,  rectum  est,  relin- 
quitur,  reliquTun  est,  restat,  tanti  est,  tantum  abest,  and  a  few  others. 

3  See  the  impersonals  in  the  list  above. 

/ 
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c.  A  result  clause,  with  or  without  ut,  is  often  used  elliptically,  in 
exclamatory  questions.  The  question  may  be  introduced  by  the  inter- 
rogative -ne.    Thus,  — 

quamquam  quid  loquor?  te  ut  ulla  res  frangat  (Cat.  i.  9),  yet  why  do  1 

speak  ?  [the  idea]  that  anything  should  bend  you  ! 
egone  ut  te  interpellem  (Tusc.  ii.  18),  what^  linterrupt you ? 
ego  te  videre  ndluerim  (Q.  Fr.  i.  3),  I  unwilling  to  see  you? 

Remark. — The  Infinitive,  in  exclamations  (§  274),  usually  refers  to  something 
actually  occurring ;  the  Subjimctive,  to  something  contemplated. 

d.  The  phrase  tantum  abest,  it  is  so  far  [from  being  the  case], 
regularly  takes  two  clauses  of  result  with  ut ;  one  is  substantive^  the 
subject  of  abest;  the  other  is  adverbial^  correlative  with  tantum. 
Thus,  — 

tantum  abest  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  usque  eo  difficiles  ac  morosi  simus,  ut 
nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipse  Demosthenes  (Or.  29),  so  far  from  admir' 
ing  my  own  works^  I  am  difficult  and  captious  to  that  degree^  that  not 
Demosthenes  himself  satisfies  me,  [Here  the  first  ut-clause  is  the  sub- 
ject of  abest  (§  332.  a) ;  the  second,  a  result  clause,  after  tantum 
(§  319)'  ^i^d  the  third,  after  usque  e5.] 

e.  The  expressions  facere  ut,  commlttere  ut  with  the  subjunctive, 
often  form  a  periphrasis  for  the  simple  verb :  as,  — 

invitus  feci  ut  Flaminium  e  senatu  eicerem  (Cat.  Maj.  12),  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  I  expelled  Flaminius  from  the  senate. 

Note.— With  this  maybe  compared  fore  ut  for  the  future  infinitive  (§  288./). 

f.  Rarely,  a  thought  or  an  idea  is  considered  as  a  result,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  instead  of  the  accusative  and  in- 
finitive (§  336.  i) .    In  this  case  a  demonstrative  usually  precedes :  as,  — 

praeclarum  illud  est,  ut  eos  .  .  .  amemus  (Tusc.  iii.  29),  this  is  a  noble 

things  that  we  should  love^  etc. 
verisimile  non  est  ut  ille  antepdneret  (Verr.  II.  iv.  6),  it  is  not  likely  that 

he  preferred, 

g.  A  Relative  clause  of  Result  with  quin  is  used  after  verbs  or  other 
expressions  of  hindering  and  the  like  when  these  are  negatived.    Thus, 

facere  non  possum  quin  .  . .  (Att.  xii.  27),  /  cannot  avoids  etc. 

nihil  praetermisi  quin  scribam  . .  •  (Q.  F.  iii.  3),  I  have  left  nothing  undone 

to  write, 
ut  nulla  re  impedirer  qmn  (Att.  iv.  2),  that  I  might  be  hindered  by  nothing 

from,  etc. 
non  humana  ulla  neque  divina   obstant  quin  (Sail.  £p.  Mith.  17),  no 

human  or  divine  laws  prevent,  but  that,  etc. 
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Note  i. — The  negative  may  be  expressed  (as  in  the  examples  above)  or  merely 
implied  (as  in  QUls  ixnpedit  quin  earn,  wko  (i.e.  nobody)  hinders  me  from 
going  f). 

Remark. — This  usage  is  found  especially  with  the  phrase  n5n  dubit5,  /  do 
not  doubt,  and  similar  expressions :  as,  — 

non  dubitabat  quin  ei  crederemus  (Att.  vi.  2),  he  did  not  doubt  that  we 
believed  him. 

illud  cave  dubites  quin  ego  omnia  faciam  (Fam.  v.  20),  do  not  doubt  thai 
I  will  do  all. 

quis  ignorat  qam  (Flacc.  27),  who  is  ignorant  that,  etc.? 

neque  ambigitur  qmn  Brutus  pessimo  publico  id  factums  fnerit  si  prio- 
rum  regum  alicui  regnum  extorsisset  (Liv.  ii.  i),  nor  is  there  any  ques- 
tion that  Brutus f  if  he  had  wrested  the  kingdom  from  any  one  of  the 
former  kings,  would  have  done  it  with  the  worst  results  to  the  state. 
[Direct  statement :  fecisset.] 

Note  2.  —  N6n  dubitG.  in  the  sense  of  /  do  not  hesitate,  commonly  takes  the 
Infinitive,  but  sometimes  quin  with  the  subjunctive.    Thus,  — 

nee  dubitire  ilium  appellare  sapientem  (Lael.  1,1),  and  not  to  hesitate  to 

call  him  a  sage. 
dubitandum  non  existimavit  quin  proficisceretur  (B.  G.  ii.  2),  he  did  not 

think  he  ought  to  hesitate  to  set  out. 

h.  Some  verbs  and  expressions  may  be  used  either  as  verbs  of 
saying  or  as  verbs  of  commanding^  effecting^  and  the  like.  These 
take  as  their  object  either  a  Substantive  clause  of  Purpose  or  Result 
or  an  Infinitive  with  subject  accusative,  according  to  the  sense. 
Thus,  — 

sequitur  ilico  esse  causas  immutabiles  (Fat.  12),  it  follows  directly  that 

there  are  unalterable  causes,     [Result  clause,  the  regular  construction 

with  sequor  when  used  of  a  logical  sequence.] 
laudem  sapientiae  statuo  esse  maximam  (Div.  v.  13),  /  hold  that  the  glory 

of  toisdom  is  the  greatest. 
statuunt  at  decern  milia  hominum  mittantur  (B.  G.  vii.  21),  they  resolve 

that  10,000  men  shall  be  sent.     [Purpose  clause,  cf.  §  331.  </•] 
res  ipsa  monebat  tempns  esse  (Att.  x.  8),  the  thing  itself  warned  that  it 

was  time,    [Cf.  monere  ut,  warn  to  do  something.^ 
fac  mihi  esse  persaasiim  (N.  D.  i.  27),  suppose  that  I  am  persuaded  of 

that.    [Cf.  facere  ut,  accomplish  that."] 
h5c  volunt  persuadere,  non  interire  animps  (B.  G.  vi.  13),  they  wish  to 

convince  that  souls  do  not  perish. 
huic  persuadet  uti  ad  hostes  transeat  (B.  G.  iii.  18),  persuades  him  to 

pass  over  to  the  enemy. 

Note. — The  infinitive  with  subject  accusative  in  this  constnicfion  is  Indirect 
Discourse,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  infinitive  sometimes  found 
with  these  verbs  instead  of  a  subjunctive  clause. 
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4.  Indicative  with  Quod, 

m 

333.  A  peculiar  form  of  Substantive  Clause  consists  of 
quod  causal  with  the  Indicative. 

The  clause  in  the  Indicative  with  quod  is  used  when 
the  statement  is  regarded  as  a  fact:  as,  — 

alterum  est  vitium,  quod  quidam  nimis  magnum  studium  confemnt  (Off. 
i.  6),  it  is  another  fault  that  some  bestow  too  much  zealy  etc.  [Here  ut 
conferant  could  be  used,  meaning  that  some  should  bestow;  or  the 
accusative  and  infinitive,  meaning  to  bestow  (abstractly) ;  quod  makes 
it  a  fact  that  men  do  bestow,  etc.] 

inter  inanimum  et  animal  hoc  maxime  interest,  qnod  animal  ag^t  aliquid 
(Ac.  ii.  12),  this  is  the  chief  difference^  etc.,  that  an  animal  aims  at 
something. 

quod  rediit  nobis  mirabile  videtur  (OflF.  iii.  31),  that  he  (Regulus)  returned 
seems  wonderful  to  us, 

vetus  illud  Catonis  admodum  scitum  est,  qui  mirari  si  aiebat  qnod  non 
rideret  haruspex  haruspicem  cum  vldisset  (Div.  ii.  24),  '/t>  an  old 
and  shrewd  saying  of  Cato,  that  he  wondered  a  soothsayer  did  not  laugh 
when  he  looked  another  in  the  face,  [Here  rideret  is  in  the  subjunc- 
tive as  being  a  subordinate  clause  of  indirect  discourse :  see  §  336.3 

Note.  —  Like  other  substantive  clauses,  the  clause  with  quod  may  be  used 
as  subject,  as  object,  as  appositive,  etc.,  but  it  is  commonly  either  the  subject  or 
in  apposition  with  the  subject 

a.  In  colloquial  language,  the  clause  with  quod  sometimes  appears 
as  an  accusative  of  specification ^  corresponding  to  the  English  whereas 
(of.  §  326.  a) :  as,  — 

quod  de  domo  scribis  (Fam.  xiv.  2),  as  to  what  you  write  of  the  house, 
quod  mihi  de  nostro  statu  gratularis,  minime  miramur  te  tuis  praeclaris 
operibus  laetari  (Att.  i.  5),  as  to  your  congratulating  me  on  our  con* 
ditiont  no  wonder  you  are  pleased  with  your  oivn  noble  works, 

b.  Verbs  oi  feeling  and  the  expression  of  feeling  take  either  quod, 
quia  (Causal),  or  the  accusative  and  infinitive  (Indirect  Discourse) : 
as,— 

*      quod  scribis  . . .  gaudeo  (Q.  F.  iii.  i),  I  am  glad  that  you  write. 

facio  libenter  quod  eam  non  possum  praeterire  (Leg.  i.  24),  I  am  glad  that 

J  cannot  pass  it  by. 
quae  perfecta  esse  vehementer  laetor  (Rose.  Am.  47),  /  greatly  rejoice 

that  this  is  finished. 

Remark.  —  Miror  and  similar  expressions  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  clause 
with  all  This  is  apparently  substantive,  but  really  protasis  (cf.  §  331.  e.  1.  note  i). 
Thus,— 

1  Cf.  the  Greek  BwyA^iA  «i. 
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niiror  si  quemquam  amicum  habere  potuit  (Lsel.  15),  I  wonder  if  he  could 
ever  have  a  friend,     [Originally,  If  this  is  so,  I  wonder  at  1/.] 

5.  Indirect  Questions. 

Note.  —An  Indirect  Question  is  any  sentence  or  clause  which  is  introduced 
by  an  Interrogative  word  (pronoun,  adverb,  etc.),  and  which  is  itself  the  subject  or 
object  of  a  verb,  or  depends  on  any  expression  implying  uncertainty  or  doubt.  In 
grammatical  form,  exclamatory  sentences  are  not  distinguished  from  interrogative 
(see  the  third  example  below). 

334.  An  Indirect  Question  takes  its  verb  in  the  Sub- 
junctive :  as,  — 

quid  ipse  sentiam  exponam  (Div.  i.  6),  /  will  explain  what  I  think, 

[Direct :  quid  sentio.] 
id  possetne  fieri  consuluit  (id.  7),  he  consulted  whether  it  could  be  done. 

[Direct:  potestne.] 
quam  eos  audax  omnes  intellegere  potuerunt  (Rose.  Am.  31),  all  could 

understand  how  bold  you  are,     [Direct :  quam  es  audax  1] 
doleam  necue  doleam  nihil  interest  (Tusc.  ii.  12),  it  is  of  no  account 

whether  I  suffer  or  not,     ("Double  question.] 
rogat  me  quid  sentiam,  he  asks  me  what  I  think,    [Cf.  rogat  me  senten- 

tiam,  he  asks  me  my  opinion,'] 
hoc  dubium  est,  uter  nostrum  sit  verecundior  (Acad.  ii.  41,  126),  this  is 

doubtful,  which  of  us  tiuo  is  the  more  modest, 
incerti  quatenus  Volero  exerceret  victoriam  (Liv.  ii.  55),  uncertain  hoiv 

far  Volero  would  push  victory,     [As  if,  dubitantes  quatenus,  etc.] 

Noi'E, — An  Indirect  Question  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb  (as  in  the  fourth 
example),  the  direct  object  (as  in  the  first),  the  secondary  object  (as  in  the  fifth), 
an  appositive  (as  in  the  sixth). 

The  use  of  tenses  in  Indirect  Question  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples :  — 

dfco  quid  faciam,  J  tell  you  what  I  am  doing. 

dico  quid  facturus  sim,  /  tell  you  what  I  will  do, 

dico  quid  fecerim,  I  tell  you  what  I  did  {have  done,  was  doing,  had  done), 

dixi  quid  facerem,  /  told  you  tvhat  J  was  doing, 

dixi  quid  fecissem,  I  told  you  what  J  had  done, 

dud  quid  facturus  essem,  /  told  you  what  I  would  do  (was  going  to  do). 

dixi  quid  facturus  fuerim,  I  told  you  what  I  would  have  done, 

a.  Indirect  Questions  referring  to  future  time  take  the  subjunctive  of 
the  First  Periphrastic  conjugation :  as,  — 

prospicio  qui  concursus  futiiri  sint  (Div.  in  Caec),  I  foresee  what  throngs 

there  will  be  [Direct :  qui  erunt?] 
quid  sit  futunim  eras,  fuge  quaerere  (Hor.  Od.  i.  9),  forbear  to  ask  what 

will  be  on  the  morrow.     [Direct :  quid  erit  or  ^turum  est?] 
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Note. — This  periphrastic  future  avoids  the  ambiguity  which  would  be  caused 
by  using  the  present  subjunctive  to  refer  to  future  time  in  such  clauses. 

b.  The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  (see  §  268  and  examples)  remains 
unchanged  in  an  Indirect  Question,  except  sometimes  in  tense :  as,  — 

[quaeritur]  atmm  Carthago  diruatur,  ar  Carthaginiensibus  reddatux 
(De  Inv.  i.  12),  [the  question  is]  shah  Carthage  be  destroy ed,  or  re- 
stored to  the  Carthaginians, 

nee  quisquain  satis  certum  habet,  quid  aut  speret  aut  timeat  (Liv.  xxil. 
7),  nor  is  any  one  well  assured  what  he  shall  hope  or  fear,  [Here  the 
future  participle  with  sit  could  not  be  used.] 

incerto  quid  peterent  aut  vitarent  (Liv.  xxviii.  36),  since  it  %vas  doubtftu 
(abl.  abs.)  what  they  should  seek  or  shun. 

c,  Va  colloquial  usage  and  in  poetry  the  subject  of  an  Indirect  Ques- 
tion is  often  attracted  into  the  main  clause  as  object  {accusative  of 
anticipation) :  as,  — 

nosti  Marcellnm  quam  tardus  sit  (Fam.  viii.  xo),  you  know  how  slow 
Marcellus  is.  [For  nosti  qnam  tardus  sit  Marcellus.  Cf.  /  know 
thee  who  thou  artJ] 

Cf.  potestne  igitur  earum  rerum  quare  futurae  sint  ulla  esse  praesensi5  (Div. 
ii.  5),  can  there  be,  then,  any  foreknowledge  as  to  those  things,  why  they 
will  occur  ?    [A  similar  use  of  the  objective  genitive.] 

Remark. —  In  some  cases  the  Object  of  anticipation  becomes  Subject  by  a 
change  of  voice^  and  an  apparent  mixture  of  relative  and  interrogative  construction 
is  the  result :  as,  — 

quidam  saepe  in  parva  pecunia  perspiciuntur  quam  sint  leves  (Lsel.  17),  il 
is  often  seen,  in  a  trifling  matter  of  money,  how  unprincipled  some 
people  are  (some  people  are  often  seen  through,  how  unprincipled  they 
are). 

juemadmodum  Pompeium  oppugnarent  a  me  indicati  sunt  (Leg.  Ag.  i.  2), 
it  has  been  shown  by  me  in  what  way  they  attacked  Pompey  (they  have 
been  shown  by  me,  how  they  attacked). 

d.  Indirect  Questions  often  take  the  Indicative  in  early  Latin  and  in 
poetry:  as, — 

non  reputat  quid  laboris  est  (Plaut.  Am.  172),  he  does  not  consider  what  a 

task  it  is, 
vineam  quo   in   agro  conseri  oportet  sic  observato  (Cato  R.  R.  6),  in 

what  soil  a  mneyard  should  be  set  you  must  observe  thus. 

e,  A  few  interrogative  expressions  are  used  parenthetically  in  an 
indefinite  sense  and  do  not  take  a  subjunctive.     Such  are  — 

nescio  quis  (and  kindred  forms),  I  know  not  who,  somebody  or  other ^  etc 
mirum  (nimirum)  quam,  marvellously  (marvellous  how), 
mirum  quantum,  tremendously  (marvellous  how  much), 
immane  quantum,  monstrously  (monstrous  how  much), 
sane  quam,  immensely,  valde  quam,  enormously. 
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Examples  are :  — 

qui  istam  nesciS  qaam  indolentiam  magnopere  laudant  (Tusc.  iii.  6),  who 

greatly  extol  that  freedom  from  pain^  whatever  that  is, 
minuxi  quantam  profuit  (Liv.  ii.  i),  it  helped  prodigiously, 
ita  fato  n'escio  qa5  contigisse  arbitror  (Fam.  xv.  13),  I  think  it  happened 

to  hy  some  fatality  or  other, 
nam  suos  valde  qaam  paucos  habet  (Fam.  xi.  ii),for  he  has  uncommonly 

few  of  his  own, 
sane  qaam  sum  gavisus  (id.),  I  was  immensely  glad, 
vino  et  lucemis  Medus  aclnaces  immane  quantimi  discrepat  (Hor.  Od.  i.  27. 

5),  is  monstrously  at  variance, 

f.  An  indirect  question  is  occasionally  introduced  by  si  in  the  sense 
of  whether  (like  if  in  English,  cf.  §  333.  b.  Rem.)  5  as,  — 

circumfunduntur  hostes  81  quern  aditum  reperire  possent  (6.  G.  vi.  37), 

the  enemy  pour  round  [to  see]  if  they  can  find  entrance, 
visam  a  domi  est  (Ter.  Heaut.  118),  I  will  go  see  if  he  is  at  home. 

Note.— -This  is  strictly  a  Protasis,  but  usually  no  Apodosis  is  thought  of,  and 
the  clause  is  virtually  an  Indirect  Question. 

g.  Foraity  forsitan,  forsan,  fortasse,  fortasse  an,  perhaps^  are 
often  followed  by  the  Subjunctive :  as,  — 

forsitan  quaeratis  qui  iste  terror  sit  (Rose.  Am.  2),  you  may  perhaps  in- 
quire  what  this  alarm  is. 

Note. — The  Subjunctive  Gause  in  this  case  was  originally  an  Indirect  Ques- 
tion. Thus,  it  would  be  a  chance  whether ^  etc.  Fortasse  is  also  followed  by  the 
Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  in  Plautus. 

Ill.-INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

Note.  —  The  use  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse 
{pratib  obTiqud)  is  a  comparatively  late  form  of  speech,  developed  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  only,  and  perhaps  separately  in  each  of  them.  It  is  wholly  wanting  in 
Sanskrit  and  Zend,  but  some  forms  like  it  have  grown  up  in  English  and  German. 

The  essential  character  of  Indirect  Discourse  is,  that  the  language  of  some  other 
person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  is  compressed  into  a  kind  of  Substantive  Clause, 
the  verb  of  the  main  clause  becoming  Infinitive,  while  modifying  clauses,  as  well 
as  all  hortatory  forms  of  speech,  take  the  Subjunctive.  The  person  of  the  verb  is 
necessarily  conformed  to  the  new  relation  of  persoils. 

The  construction  of  the  Indirect  Discourse,  however,  is  not  limited  to  reports 
of  the  language  of  some  person  other  than  the  speaker;  it  may  be  used  to  express 
what  any  one— whether  the  speaker  or  some  one  else — says^  thinks^  ox  perceives^ 
whenever  that  which  is  said^  thought^  or  perceived  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  sentence.  For  an)rthing  that  can  be  said^  etc.,  can  also  be 
reported  indirectly  as  well  as  directly. 

The  use  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  main  clause  undoubtedly  comes  from  its  use  as 
a  ease-form  to  complete  or  modify  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  of  sayings  etc., 
and  its  object  together.    This  object  in  time  came  to  be  regarded  as,  and  in  fact 
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to  all  intents  became,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive.  A  transition  state  is  found  in 
Sanskrit,  which,  though  it  has  no  indirect  discourse  proper,  yet  allows  an  indirect 
predication  after  verbs  of  saying  and  the  like,  by  means  of  a  predicative  app>osition, 
in  such  expressions  as, "  The  maids  told  the  king  [that]  his  daughter  [was]  bereft 
of  her  senses." 

The  simple  form  of  indirect  statement  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  was 
afterwards  amplified  by  introducing  dependent  or  modifying  clauses ;  and  in  Latin  it 
became  a  common  construction,  and  could  be  used  to  report  whole  speeches,  etc., 
which  in  other  languages  would  have  the  direct  form.  (Compare  the  style  of 
reporting  speeches  in  English,  where  only  the  person  and  tense  are  changed,  as 
is  also  occasionally  the  case  in  Sanskrit.) 

The  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  dependent  clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse  probably 
came  from  regarding  the  statements  contained  in  them  as  not  absolutely  true,  but 
as  conditioned  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  original  speaker ;  that  is,  as  Apodosis 
with  an  implied  Protasis  {if  we  may  believe  the  speaker^  or  the  like).  So  the  French 
conditional  is  often  equivalent  to  "  it  is  said  "  :  as,  ainsi  ilaurait  dpeu  pris  doubli^ 
"it  is  said  to  have  nearly  doubled,"  lit.  "would  have  doubled,"  i.e.  if  we  should 
believe  the  report.  Cf.  in  German,  Er  soil  krank  sein,  "  he  is  said  to  be  sick,"  lit. 
"  he  ought  to  be  sick,  unless  the  story  is  false." 

The  Subjunctive  standing  for  hortatory  forms  of  speech  in  Indirect  Discourse 
is  simply  the  usual  hortatory  subjunctive,  with  only  a  change  of  person  and  tense 
(if  necessary),  as  in  the  reporter's  style,  and  in  Sanskrit. 

335.  A  Direct  Quotation  gives  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  speaker  or  writer. 

An  Indirect  Quotation  adapts  the  words  of  the  speaker 
or  writer  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  they 
are  quoted. 

Remark.  — The  term  Indirect  Discourse  {ordtid  obllqua)  is  used  in  two 
senses.  In  the  wider  sense  it  includes  all  clauses  —  of  whatever  kind — which 
express  the  words  or  thought  of  any  person  indirectly ;  that  is,  in  a  form  different 
from  that  in  which  the  person  said  the  words  or  conceived  the  thought.  In  the 
narrower  sense  the  term  Indirect  Discourse  is  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which 
some  complete  proposition  is  cited  in  the  form  of  an  Indirect  Quotation,  which  may 
be  extended  to  a  narrative  or  an  address  of  any  length,  as  in  the  speeches  reported 
by  Caesar  and  Livy.    In  this  book  the  term  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense. 

I.  Formal  Indirect  Discourse. 

336.  I.  Verbs  and  other  expressions  of  knowings  think- 
ing, tellingy  diXvA perceiving}  govern  the  Indirect  Discourse. 

1  Such  are :  (i)  knowing,  sci6,  c5?n5scd,  compertum  habeO,  etc. ; 
(2)  tkinking,  putd,  exlstimd,  Sirbitror,  etc.;  (3)  telling,  dic5,  nantiO, 
refers,  polliceor,  pr6mitt6,  certi5rein  facl6,  etc.;  (4)  perceiving,  sen- 
ti6,  comperiS,  vide5,  audi5,  etc.  So  in  general  any  word  that  denotes 
thought  or  mental  and  visual  perception  or  their  expression  may  govern  the 
Indirect  Discourse. 
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-^2,  In  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  clause  of  a  De- 
claratory Sentence  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative.  All  Subordinate  clauses  take  the  Subjunc- 
tive.    Thus,  — 

spero  me  liberatnm  [esse]  de  metu  (Tusc.  iii.  27),  /  trust  I  have  been 
freed  from  fear, 

[dicit]  esse  ndnnoUos  quorum  auctoritas  plurimum  valeat  (B.  G.  i.  17), 
he  says  there  are  some,  whose  influence  most  prevails,  [In  direct  dis- 
course :  sant  nonnolli . . .  valet.] 

nisi  iurasset,  scelus  se  facttlram  [esse]  arbitrabatur  (Verr.  i.  47),  he 
thought  he  should  incur  guilt,  unless  he  should  take  the  oath.  [Direct : 
nisi  inravero,  faciam.] 

Stoici  negant  qnidqnam  [esse]  bonum,  nisi  quod  honestum  sit  (Fin.  ii. 
21),  the  Stoics  assert  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  right.  [The  verb 
nego  is  used  in  preference  to  died  with  a  negative.] 

Note  i.  —  In  the  statement  of  all  speech  or  thought,  the  Romans  tended  to  use 
the  Indirect  Discourse,  etc.,  with  verbs  of  the  classes  mentioned,  but :  inquam, 
said  I  (etc.),  is  appropriated  to  the  Direct  Discourse  except  in  poetry. 

Note  2. — The  verb  of  sayings  etc.,  is  often  not  expressed,  but  implied  in  some 
word  or  in  the  general  drift  of  the  sentence :  as,  — 

consulis  alterius  nomen  invisum  civitati  fuit:  nimium  Tarquinios  regno 
adsuesse;  initium  a  Frisco  factum;  regnasse  dein  Ser.  Tullium,  etc. 
(liv.  ii.  2),  the  name  of  the  other  consul  was  hateful  to  the  state;  the 
Tar  quins  (they  thought)  had  become  too  much  accustomed  to  royal 
power,  etc.  [Here  invisam  implies  a  thought,  and  this  thought  is 
added  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  ] 

orantes  ut  urbibus  saltem  —  iam  enim  agros  deploratds  esse  —  opem 
senatus  ferret  (Liv.  xvi.  6),  praying  that  the  senate  would  at  least  bring 
aid  to  the  cities — for  the  fields  [they  said]  were  already  given  up  as 
lost. 

Note  3, — Verbs  of  promising,  hoping,  expecting,  threatening,  swearing,  and 
the  like,  regularly  take  the  construction  of  Indirect  Discourse  (see  §  330./  and 
note). 

1.  Subject  Accusative.  .^ 

a.  I.  The  Subject  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  wiust  regu- 
larly be  expressed,  even  if  it  is  wanting  in  the  direct :  as,  —  \ 

orator  sum,  /am  an  orator ;  dicit  se  esse  oratorem,  he  says  he  is  an  orator. 
Note,  —  But  the  subject  is  often  omitted,  if  easily  understood :  as, — 

ignoscere  impriidentiae  dixit  (B.  G.  iv.  27),  he  said  he  pardoned  their 

rashness. 
rogavi  pervenissentne  Agrigentum:    dixit  pervenisse  (Verr.  iv.   12),  / 

asked  whether  ^ey  (the  curtains)  had  come  to  Agrigentum ;  he  an 

swered  that  they  had. 
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Remark.— After  a  relative,  or  Quaxn  {than),  if  the  verb  would  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  main  clause,  it  is  usually  omitted,  and  its  subject  is  attracted  into 
the  accusative :  as, — 

te  suspicor  eisdem  rebus  quibus  meipsnin  commoveri  (Cat.  Maj.  i),  I  sus- 
pect that  you  are  disturbed  by  the  same  things  as  /. 

2.  When  the  verb  oi  sayings  etc.,  becomes  passive,  the  construction 
may  be  either  Personal  or  Impersonal. 

Note  i. — For  rules  in  regard  to  the  choice  between  these  constructions,  and 
for  examples,  see  §  330.  a-~d^ 

Note  2. — An  Indirect  Narrative  begun  in  the  personal  construction  may  be 
continued  with  the  Infinitive  and  Accusative. 

2.   Subordinate  ClauBes. 

b»  A  subordinate  clause  merely  explanatory  or  containing  statements 
which  are  regarded  as  true  independently  of  the  quotation,  takes  the 
Indicative:  as, — 

quis  neget  haec  omnia  quae  videmus  deorum  potestate  administrari  (Cat 
ill.  9),  who  can  deny  that  all  these  things  we  see  are  ruled  by  the  power 
of  the  gods? 

cuius  ingenio  putabat  ea  quae  gesserat  posse  celebrari  (Arch.  9),  by  whose 
genius  he  thought  that  those  deeds  which  he  had  done  could  be  celebrated, 
[Here  the  fact  expressed  by  quae  gesserat,  though  not  explanatory,  is 
felt  to  be  true  without  regard  to  the  quotation :  quae  gessisset  would 
mean,  what  Marius  claimed  to  have  done.] 

Note. — It  often  depends  merely  upon  the  feeling  of  the  writer  whether  he  shall 
use  the  Indicative  or  Subjunctive  in  such  clauses  (cf.  §§  340-342). 

c.  Clauses  introduced  by  a  relative  which  is  equivalent  to  a  demon* 
strative  with  a  conjunction  are  not  properly  subordinate,  and  hence 
take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  (see  §  i8o.y)  t 
as, — 

Marcellus  requisivisse  dicitur  Archimedem  ilium,  quern  cum  audisset  inter* 
fectum  permoleste  tulisse  (Verr.  iv.  58),  Marcellus  is  said  to  have 
sought  for  Archimedes,  and  when  he  heard  that  he  was  slain,  to  have 
been  greatly  distressed. 

Gnumquemque  nostrum  censent  philosophi  mundi  esse  partem,  ex  qu5 
[=  et  ex  eo]  illud  natura  consequi  (Fin.  iii.  19),  /^  philosophers  say 
that  each  one  of  us  is  cupart  of  the  universe,  from  which  this  naturally 
follows. 

Note  i. — Really  subordinate  clauses  occasionally  take  this  construction:  as,— 

quemadmodum  si  non  dedatur  obses  pro  rupto  se  foedus  habiturum,  sic 
deditam  inviolatam  ad  su5s  remissurum  (Liv.  ii.  13),  [he  says]  as  in 
case  the  hostage  is  not  given  up  he  shall  consider  the  treaty  as  broken,  so 
if  given  up  he  will  return  her  unharmed  to  her  friends. 
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Note  a.— The  infinitive  construction  is  regularly  continued  after  a  comparative 
«nth  Quam:  as, — 

addit  se  prias  occisum  iri  ab  eo  qoam  me  violatum  iii  (Att.  ii.  20),  he 
adds  that  he  himself  will  be  killed  by  him^  before  J  shall  be  injured. 

Note  3.— The  Subjunctive  with  or  without  ut  also  occurs  with  quam  (see 
^  332.  ^). 

d.  A  subordinate  clause  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  occasionally  takes 
the  Indicative  when  Xh^fact  is  emphasized :  as,— > 

factum  eius  hostis  periculum  .  • .  cum,  Cimbris  et  Teutonis  .  • .  pulsiis,  non 
minorem  laudem  exercitus  quam  ipse  imperator  meritus  videbator 
(B.  G.  i.  40),  that  a  trial  of  this  enemy  had  been  made  when,  etc., 
/4^  army  seemed,  etc. " 

3.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive. 

336.  A.  The  Present,  the  Perfect,  or  the  Future  In- 
finitive is  used  in  Indirect  Discourse,  according  as  the 
time  indicated  is  present,  past,  or  future  with  reference  to 
the  verb  of  saying,  etc.,  by  which  the  Indirect  Discourse 
is  introduced.     Thus,  — , 

cado,  /  am  falling :     J^l^  \  se  cadere,<  ,        .  \^^\  \  falling, 

^         ^       dixit  J  {he  said )       C  was  J 

cadebam,  I  was  falling  )  ,.  ..  ^  .  ,  .  ,  .  ... 

cecidi,  JfHl  \  ^1^!  \  se  cecidisse,i  f  ^«^^    ^'  was  falling, 

cecideram,  I  had  fallen  S  ^^^^*  ^  \  he  said  S  fell,  had  fallen. 

cadam,  IshaUfall\  J^J  } se  cSsurum  [esse],  {  ^^  '^y^/^^  tolfdfall. 

cecidero,  I  shall )  dicit  fore  ut  ceciderit  [rare],  he  says  he  shall  have  fallen, 
have  fallen    )  dixit  fore  ut  cecidisset  [rare],  he  said  he  should  have  fallen. 

Note  i. — All  varieties' of  past  time  are  usually  expressed  in  Indirect  Discourse 
by  the  Perfect  Infinitive,  which  may  stand  for  the  Imperfect,  the  Perfect,  or  the 
Pluperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct.  But  sometimes  continued  or  repeated  action 
in  past  time  is  expressed  by  the  Present  Infinitive,  which  in  such  cases  stands  for 
the  Imperfect  Indicative  of  the  Direct  Discourse,  and  is  often  called  the  Imperfect 
Infinitive  (so  regularly  afler  memini) :  thus, — 

te  memini  dicere,  I  remember  that  you  said.    [Direct:  dicSbas.] 

Note  2.— For  various  ways  of  expressing  the  Future  Infinitive,  see  ft  l^.  a 

4.  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctlva 

336«  B,  The  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Dis- 
course follow  the  rule  for  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  (§  286). 
They  depend  for  their  sequence  on  the  verb  of  sayings 
etc.,  by  which  the  Indirect  Discourse  is  introduced 
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Thus  in  the  sentence,  dixit  85  R5maxn  itflnim  ut  cdnsulem 
vid6ret,  he  said  he  should  go  to  Rome  in  order  that  he  might  see  the 
consul^  vidSret  follows  the  sequence  of  diadt  without  regard  to  the 
Future  Infinitive,  itHnim  [esse],  on  which  it  directly  depends. 

Note  z. — This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  subjunctive  in  subordinate  clauses 
in  indirect  discourse,  but  also  to  that  which  stands  for  the  imperative,  etc.  (see  ex- 
amples in  §  339),  and  to  that  in  questions  (§  338). 

Note  2. — A  subjunctive  depending  on  a  Perfect  Infinitive  is  commonly  in 
the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  even  if  the  verb  of  saying,  etc.,  is  in  a  primary  tense 
(cf.  §2870.    Thus,— 

Tarquinium  dixisse  ferunt  turn  exsulantem  se  intellexisse  quos  fidos  amicos 
haboisset  (Lael.  15),  th^y  tell  us  that  Tarquin  said  that  then  in  his  exile 
he  had  found  out  what  faithful  friends  he  had  had.  [Here  the  main 
verb  of  saying,  ferant,  is  primary^  but  the  time  is  carried  back  by 
dixisse  and  intellexisse,  and  the  sequence  then  becomes  secondary.] 

tantum  profecisse  videmur  ut  a  Graecis  ne  verborum  quidem  copia  vince- 
remos  (N.  D.  i.  4,  8),  we  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  that  even  in 
fulness  of  words  we  ARE  not  surpassed  by  the  Greeks, 

a.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  often  used  in  dependent 
clauses  of  the  Indirect  Discourse  even  when  the  verb  of  sayings  etc.,  is 
in  a  secondary  tense :  as,  — 

dicebant .  • .  totidem  Nervios  (polliceri)  qui  longissime  absint  (B.  G.  ii.  4), 
they  said  that  the  Nervii,  who  live  farthest  off^  promised  as  many. 

Note  i.  —This  construction  comes  from  the  tendency  of  language  to  refer  all 
time  in  narration  to  the  time  of  the  speaker  {RepraesentatiS),  In  the  course  of 
a  long  passage  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  often  vary, 
sometimes  following  the  Sequence,  and  sometimes  affected  by  Repraesentatid, 
Examples  may  be  seen  in  B.  G.  i.  13,  vii.  20,  etc. 

Note  2.  —  Certain  constructions  are  never  affected  by  Repraesentatio,  Such 
are  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  with  cum  temporal,  antequam, 
and  priusquam. 

5.  Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

337.  Conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are 
expressed  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  Protasis,  being  a  subordinate  clause^  is  always  in  the  Sub^ 
junctive. 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  independent  and  not  hortatory  or  optative,  is 
always  in  some  form  of  the  Infinitive.  ' 

a.  The  Present  Subjunctive  m  the  apodosis  of  less  vivid  future  con- 
ditions (§  307.  b)  becomes  the  Future  Infinitive.  Thus  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  more  or  less  vivid  future  conditions  in  the  Indirect 
Discourse. 
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Examples  of  conditional  sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  are :  — 

1.  Simple  Present  Condition  (§  306). 

(dixit)  SI  ipse  populo  Romano  non  praescriberet  quemadmodum  sud  iure 
uteretur,  non  oportere  sese  a  populo  Romano  in  suo  lure  impediri 
(B.  G.  i.  36),  he  said  that  if  he  did  not  dictate  to  the  Roman  people  how 
they  should  use  their  rights^  he  ought  not  to  be  interfered  ivith  by  the 
Roman  people  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  [Direct:  si  non  prae- 
scribo  . . .  n5n  oportet.] 

praedicavit ...  si  pace  uti  velint,  iniquum  esse,  etc.  (6.  G.  i.  44),  he  as- 
serted that  if  they  wislied  to  enjoy  peace,  it  was  unfair,  etc.  [Direct : 
si  volunt . . .  est.  Present  tense  kept  by  Repraesentatib  (§  336.  B.  «, 
note  l).] 

2.  Simple  Past  Condition  (§  306). 

non  dicam  ne  illud  quidem,  si  maxime  in  culpa  faerit  Apollonius,  tamen  in 
hominem  honestissimae  civitatis  honestissimum  tam  graviter  animad- 
verti  causa  indicta  non  oportaisse  (Verr.  II.  v.  8,  20),  /  tvill  not  say 
this  either,  that,  even  if  Apollonius  was  greatly  in  fault,  still  an  honor- 
able  man  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  so  severely,  etc.  [Direct : 
si  ftiit . . .  non  oportuit.] 

3.  Future  Conditions  (§  307). 

Aeduis  si  obsides  reddituruni  non  esse,  neque  els  . .  .  bellum  illatumm,  si 
in  eo  manerent,  quod  convenisset,  stipendiumque  quotannis  pende> 
rent:  si  id  non  fecissent,  longe  eis  fraternilm  nomen  populi  Romani 
abfutilrani  (B.  G.  i.  36),  he  said  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  hostages 
to  the  ^dui,  but  would  not  make  war  upon  them  if  they  observed  the 
agreement,  etc,  and  paid  tribute  yearly  ;  but  if  they  should  not  do  this, 
the  name  of  brothers  to  the  Roman  people  would  be  far  from  aiding 
them,  [Direct :  reddam . . .  inferam  ...  si  manebnnt . . .  pendent : 
si  non  fecerint . . .  aberit.]  ' 

(dixit)  quod  si  praeterea  nemo  sequatur,  tamen  se  cum  sola  decima  legione 
iturum  (B.  G.  i.  40),  but  if  nobody  else  should  follow,  still  ^e  would  go 
with  the  tenth  legion  alone,  [Direct :  si  sequetur  . . .  ibo.  Present 
tense  by  Repraesentatib. '\ 

id  Datames  ut  audivit,  sensit,  si  in  turbam  exisset  ab  homine  tam  necessa> 
rio  se  relictum,  futilrum  [esse]  at  ceteri  consilium  sequantur  (Nep. 
Dat.  6),  if  it  should  get  abroad  that  he  had  been  abandoned  by  a  man 
so  closely  connected  with  him,  everybody  else  would  follow  his  example, 
[Direct:  cd  exierit . . .  sequentor.] 

(dixerunt)  nisi  me  civitate  expulissent,  obtinere  se  non  posse  licentiam 
cupiditatum  suarum  (Att.  x.  4),  they  said  that  unless  they  drove  me  out 
of  the  state,  they  could  not  have  free  play  for  their  desires.  [Direct :  nisi 
(Giceronem)  expolerimus,  obtinere  non  poterimns.] 

b.  In  changing  a  Condition  contrary  to  fact  (§  308)  into  the  Indirect 
Discourse,  the  following  points  require  notice. 
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1 .  The  Protasis  always  remains  unchanged  in  tense, 

2.  The  Apodosis,  if  active^  takes  a  peculiar  infinitive  form,  made  by 
combining  the  Participle  in  -Clrus  with  fuisse. 

3.  If  the  verb  of  the  Apodosis  \^  passive  or  has  no  supine  stem,  the 
periphrasis  futflrum  fuisse  ut  (with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive)  must 
be  used. 

4.  An  Indicative  in  the  Apodosis  becomes  Perfect  Infinitive. 
Examples  are :  — 

nee  se  superstitem  filiae  futurum  fuisse,  nisi  spem  ulciscendae  mortis  eius 
in  auxilio  commilitonum  habuisset  (Liv.  iii.  50),  and  that  he  should 
not  now  he  a  survivor^  etc.,  unless  he  had  had  hope,  etc.  [Direct:  non 
superstes  essem,  nisi  habuis£(em.] 

illud  Asia  cogitet,  niillam  a  se  neque  belli  externi  neque  discordiarum 
domesticarum  calamitatem  abfuturam  fuisse,  si  hoc  imperio  non  tenere- 
tur  (Q.  Fr.  i.  1, 11),  let  Asia  (personified)  think  of  this  ^  that  no  disaster 
etc.,  would  not  be  hers,  if  she  were  not  held  by  this  government, 
[Direct :  abessem,  si  non  tenerer.] 

quid  inimicitiarum  creditis  excepturum  fuisse,  si  insontes  lacessissem 
(Q.  C.  vi.  10,  29),  what  enmities  do  you  think  I  should  have  incurred 
if  I  had  wantonly  assailed  the  innocent,  [excepissem  ...  si  laces- 
sissem.] 
invitum  se  dicere,  nee  dicturum  fuisse,  n!  caritas  rei  pUbllcae  vinceret 
(Liv.  ii.  2),  that  he  spoke  unwillingly  and  should  not  have  spoken  (at 
all),  did  not  love  for  the  commonwealth  prevail  ?  [Direct:  nee  (Exis- 
sem  . . .  ni  vinceret.] 

quorum  si  aetas  potuisset  esse  longinquior,  futurum  fuisse  ut  omnibus 
perfectis  artibus  hominum  vita  erudiretur  (Tusc.  iii.  28,  69),  if  life 
could  have  been  longer ,  human  existence  would  have  been  embellished  by 
every  art  in  its  perfection,     [Direct :  erudita  esset.] 

si  Cn.  Pompeius  privatus  esset,  tamen  erat  deligendus  (Manil.  17),  if  P, 
were  a  private  citizen,  still  he  ought  to  be  chosen,  would  become  deli- 
gendum  fuisse. 

Note  i.  —  In  Indirect  Discourse  Present  Conditions  contrary  to  fe,ct  are  not 
distinguished  in  the  apodosis  from  Past,  but  ^^  protasis  may  keep  them  distinct. 

Note  2.  —  The  periphrasis  futfLrum  fuisse  ut  is  sometimes  used  from 
choice  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  it. 

Note  3.  —  Very  rarely  the  Future  Infinitive  is  used  in  the  Indirect  Discourse 
to  express  the  Apodosis  of  a  Present  Condition  contrary  to  fact.  Only  four  or  five 
examples  of  this  use  occur  in  classic  authors :  as,  — 

Titurius  clamabat  si  Caesar  adesset  neque  Carnutes,  etc.,  neque  Eburo- 
nes  tanta  cum  contemptione  nostra  ad  castra  venturds  esse  (B.  G.  v. 
29),  Titurius  cried  out  that  if  Ccesar  were  present,  neither  would  the 
Carnutes,  etc.,  nor  would  the  Eburones  be  coming  to  our  camp  with 
such  contempt,    [Direct :  si  adesset . . .  vemrent.! 
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6.  Questioiia  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

338.  A  Question  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  may  be 
either  in  the  Subjunctive  or  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject 
Accusative. 

A  real  question^  asking  for  an  answer,  is  generally  put 
in  the  Subjunctive;  a  rhetorical  question,  asked  for  effect 
and  implying  its  own  answer,  in  the  Infinitive.     Thus,  — 

quid  sibi  vellet?  cur  in  suas  possessiones  veniret  (B.  G.  i.  44),  what  did 
he  want?  why  did  he  come  into  his  territories?  [Real  question. 
Direct;  quid  vis 7  curvenis?] 

num  recentiam  iniuriirum  memoriam  [si]  depSnere  posse  (id.  i.  14), 
could  he  lay  aside  the  memory  of  recent  wrongs?  [Rhetorical  Ques- 
tion.   Direct:  num  possum?] 

quern  signum  daturum  fugientibus  ?  quern  ausurum  Alexandro  succedere 
(Q.  C.  iii.  5),  who  will  give^  the  signal  on  the  retreat?  who  will  dare 
succeed  Alexander  ?    [Rhetorical.    Direct:  quis  dabit . . .  audebit.] 

Note  1. —  No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  Subjunctive  and  the  Infini- 
tive in  questions  in  the  Indirect  Discourse.  Whether  the  question  is  to  be  regarded 
as  rhetorical  or  real  often  depends  merely  on  the  writer's  point  of  view.    Thus, — 

ntrum  partem  regn!  petiturum  esse,  an  totum  erepturum  (Liv.  xlv.  19), 
will  you  ask  part  of  the  regal  power  (he  said),  or  seize  the  whole? 

quid  tandem  praetori  faciendum  fuisse  (id.  xxxi.  48),  what,  pray^  ought 
a  prator  to  have  done  ? 

quid  repente  factum  [esse]  cur,  etc.  (id.  xxxiv.  54),  what  had  suddenly 
happened,  that,  etc.? 

Note  2. — Questions  coming  immediately  after  a  verb  of  asking  are  treated  as 
Indirect  Questions  and  take  the  Subjunctive  (see  }  334).  This  is  true  even  when 
the  verb  of  asking  serves  also  to  introduce  a  passage  in  the  Indirect  Discourse. 
The  question  may  be  either  real  or  rhetorical.  See  quaeslvit,  etc,  (Liv.  xxxvii.  15). 

Note  3. — For  the  use  of  tenses,  see  §  336.  B,  note  i. 

a,  A  Deliberative  Subjunctive  in  the  Direct  Discourse  is  always 
retained  in  the  Indirect:  as, — 

cur  aliquos  ex  suls  andtteret  (B.  C.  L  72),  why  (thought  he)  should  he 
lose  some  of  his  men  ?    [Direct :  cur  amittam?] 

7.  Commanda  in  Indirect  Discourae. 

339.  All  Imperative  forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunc- 
tive in  Indirect  Discourse :  as,  — 

reminisceretur  veteris  incommod!  (B.  G.  i.  13),  remember  (said  he)  the 

ancient  disaster.    [Direct:  reminiscere.] 
ffnem  flMdat  (id.  20),  let  him  make  an  end    [Direct :  fac.] 
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V^: 


ferrent  opem,  adiuvarent  (Liv.  ii.  6),  let  them  bring  aid,  Ut  them  help. 

Remark.  —  This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  Imperative  of  the  direct  discourse, 
but  to  the  hortatory  and  the  optative  subjunctive  as  well. 

Note  i. — Though  these  subjunctives  stand  for  independent  clauses  of  the 
direct  discourse,  they  follow  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  being  in  fisict 
dependent  on  the  verb  o\ sayings  etc.  (cf,  \\  286,  336.  B,  note  i\. 

Note  2.  —  A  Prohibition  in  the  Indirect  Discourse  is  regularly  expressed  by  nS 
\  /  with  the  Subjunctive,  even  when  nOli  with  the  Infinitive  would  be  used  in  the 
Direct:  as, — 

ne  perturbarentur  (B.  G.  vii.  29),  do  not  (he  said)  be  troubled.     [Direct: 
nolite  perturbari.     But  sometimes  nollet  is  found  in  Ind.  Disc] 

The  following  example  illustrates  some  of  the  foregoing  principles  in 
a  connected  address :  — 


INDIRECT  discourse. 

Si  pacem  populus  Romanus  cum 
Helvetiis  faceret,  in  earn  partem  itii- 
ros  atque  ibi  futures  Helvetios,  ubi 
eos  Caesar  constituisset  atque  esse 
voluisset:  sin  bello  persequi  perse- 
veraret,  reminisceretur  et  veteris 
incommodi  populi  Romani,  et  pristi- 
nae  virtutis  Helvetiorum.  Quod  im- 
proviso  unum  pagum  adortus  esset, 
cum  ei  qui  flumen  transissent  suis 
auxilium  ferre  non  possent,  ne  ob 
earn  rem  aut  suae  magno  opere  vir- 
tuti  tribueret,  aut  ipsos  despiceret : 
se  ita  a  patribus  maioribusque  suis 
didicisse,  ut  magis  virtute  quam  dolo 
contenderent,  aut  insidiis  niteren- 
tur.  Quire  ne  committeret,  ut  is 
locus  ubi  constitissent  ex  calamitate 
populi  Roman!  et  internecione  exerci- 
tus  nomen  caperet,  aut  memoriam 
proderet. —  B.  G.  i.  13. 


DIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

Si  pacem  populus  Romanus  cum 
Helveiiis  faciei,  in  earn  partem  ibunt 
atque  ibi  erunt  Helvetii,  ubi  eos  tu 
constitueris  atque  esse  Volueris :  sin 
bello  persequi  perseverabis,  remini- 
scere  [inquit]  et  veteris  incommodi 
populi  Romani,  et  pristinae  virtiitis 
Helvetiorum.  Quod  improviso  unum 
pagum  adortus  es,  cum  ei  qui  fliimen 
transierant  suis  auxilium  ferre  non 
possent,  ne  ob  earn  rem  aut  tuae 
magno  opere  virtiiti  tribueris,  aut 
nos  despexeris:  nos  ita  a  patribus 
maioribusque  nostiis  dididmus,  ut 
magis  virtiLte  quam  dolo  contenda- 
mus,  aut  insidiis  nitamur.  Quare 
noli  committere,  ut  hie  locus  ubi 
constitimus  ex  calamitate  populi  Ro- 
man! et  internecione  exercitus  nomen 
capiat,  aut  memoriam  prodai. 


II.   Intermediate  Clauses. 

340.  A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive,  (i) 
when  it  expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than 
the  speaker  or  writer  (Informal  Indirect  Discourse)^  or 
(2)  when  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  Subjunctive  clause  or 
equivalent  Infinitive^  (Attraction). 

1  See  note  at  head  of  Indirect  Discourse,  p.  369. 
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1.  Informal  Indirect  Disconrae. 

341.  A  subordinate  clause  takes  the  subjunctive  when 
it  expresses  the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the 
writer  or  speaker.     Thus  :  — 

a.  In  subordinate  clauses  in  formal  indirect  discourse  (§  336)  ;  but 
also  in  Informal  Indirect  Discourse  in  the  following  cases  (J>-d):  — 

b.  When  the  clause  depends  upon  another  containing  a  wish^  a  com- 
mand^ or  a  question  expressed  indirectly,  though  not  strictly  in  the 
form  of  Indirect  Discourse :  as,  — 

animal  sentit  quid  sit  quod  deceat  (Off.  i.  6),  an  animal  feels  what  it  is 
that  is  fit, 

hunc  sibi  ex  animo  scrupulum,  qui  se  dies  noctesque  stimulet  ac  pnngat,  ut 
evellatis  postulat  (Rose.  Am.  2),  he  begs  you  to  pluck  from  his  heart 
this  doubt  that  goads  and  stings  him  day  and  night.  [Here  the  rela- 
tive clause  is  not  a  part  of  the  Purpose  expressed  in  evellatis,  but  is 
an  assertion  made  by  the  subject  of  postulat.] 

c.  When  the  main  clause  of  a  quotation  is  merged  in  the  verb  of 
sayings  or  some  modifier  of  it :  as,  — 

si  quid  de  his  rebus  dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatem  (Cat.  iii.  5,  11),  if  he 

wished  to  say  anything  about  these  matters,  I  gave  him  a  chance. 
tulit  de  caede  quae  in  Appia  via  facta  esset  (Milo  5,  15),  he  passed  a  law 

concerning  the  murder  which  (in  the  language  of  the  bill)  took  place 

in  the  Appian  Way, 
nisi  restituissent  statuas,  vehementer  eis  minatur  (Verr.  iii.  67),  he  threatens 

them  inolently  unless  they  should  restore  the  statues.     [Here  the  main 

clause,  "  that  he  will  inflict  punishment,"  is  contained  in  minatur.] 
eis  auxilium  suum  poUicitus  si  ab  Sue  vis  premerentur  (B.  G.  iv.  i<)),  he 

promised  them  his  aid  if  they  should  be  molested  by  the  Suevi»     [=  pol- 

licitus  se  anxilium  latilram,  etc.] 
prohibitio  toUendi,  nisi  pactus  esset,  vim  adhibebat  paction!  (Verr,  iv.  14), 

the  forbidding  to  take  away  unless  he  came  to  terms  gave  force  to  the 

bargain, 

^    d.  When  a  reason  or  an  explanatory  f cut  is  introduced  by  a  relative 
01  by  quod  (rarely  quia)  (see  §  321).^    Thus, — 

Paetus  omnes  libros  qnos  pater  suus  reliquisset  mihi  donavit  (Att.  iii.  i), 
Pcetus  presented  me  all  the  books  which  (he  said)  his  father  had  left. 

Remark. — Under  this  head  even  what  the  speaker  himself  thought  under 
other  circumstances  may  have  the  Subjunctive.  So  also  with  quod  even  the  verb 
of  J<z^i»^  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive.  Here  belong  also  n5n  quia,  n5n  quod, 
introducing  a  reason  expressly  to  deny  it,    (See  {  321.  Rem.  and  note  2.) 

1  This  usage  probably  originates  in  Apodosis,  the  condition  being  the  supposed 
truth  of  the  speaker,  the  main  subject    (See  Indirect  Discourse,  Note,  p.  370.) 
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2.    Subjunctive  of  Integral  Part  (Attraction). 

342.  A  clause  depending  upon  a  Subjunctive  clause  or 
an  equivalent  Infinitive  will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  that  clause :  ^  as,  — 

imperat,  dam  res  adiudicetur,  hominem  ut  adservent :  cum  iudicatum  sit, 
ad  se  adducant  (Verr.  iv.  22),  he  orders  them,  till  the  affair  should  be 
decided^  to  keep  the  man  ;  when  he  is  judged,  to  bring  him  to  him* 

etenim  quis  tarn  dissolute  animo  est,  qui  haec  cum  videat,  tacere  ac  negle- 
gere  possit  (Rose.  Am.  ii),  for  who  is  so  reckless  of  spirit,  that,  when 
he  sees  these  things,  he  can  keep  silent  and  pass  them  by  ? 

mos  est  Athenis  laudari  in  contione  eos  qui  sint  in  proeliis  interfecti 
(Or.  44),  it  is  the  custom  at  Athens  for  those  to  be  publicly  eulogized 
who  have  been  slain  in  battle.  [Here  laadaii  is  equivalent  to  ut 
laudentur.] 

a.  But  a  dependent  clause  may  be  closely  connected  ^tf»/w^z/tt:^z//K 
with  a  Subjunctive  or  Infinitive  clause,  and  still  take  the  Indicative,  if 
it  is  not  regarded  as  a  necessary  logical  part  of  that  clause :  as,  — 

quodam  modo  postulat  ut,  quemadmodum  est,  sic  etiam  appelletur,  tyran- 
nus  ( Att.  X.  4) ,  in  a  manner  he  demands  that  as  he  is,  so  he  may  be 
called,  a  tyrant. 

si  mea  in  te  essent  officia  solum  tanta  quanta  magis  a  te  ipso  praedicari 
quam  a  me  ponderari  sclent,  verecundius  a  te  .  .  .  peterem  (Fam.  ii.  6), 
if  my  good  services  to  you  were  only  so  great  as  they  are  wont  rather  to 
be  called  by  you  than  to  be  estimated  by  me,  I  should,  etc. 

natura  fert  ut  eis  faveamus  qui  eadem  pericula  quibus  nos  perfuncti  snmus 
ingrediuntur  (Mur.  2, 4),  nature  prompts  us  to  feel  friendly  towards  those 
who  are  entering  on  the  same  dangers  which  we  have  passed  through. 

ne  hostes,  quod  tantum  multitudine  poterant,  suos  circumvenire  possent 
(B.  G.  ii.  8),  lest  the  enemy,  because  they  were  so  strong  in  numbers, 
should  be  able  to  surround  his  men. 

Note.  —  The  use  of  the  Indicative  in  such  clauses  sometimes  serves  to  empha- 
size the  fact,  as  true  independently  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  subjunctive 
or  infinitive  clause.  But  in  many  cases  no  such  distinction  between  the  Indicative 
and  Subjunctive  is  perceptible. 

1  The  Subjunctive  in  this  use  is  in  a  manner  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Sub- 
junctive in  the  main  clause.  A  dependent  clause  in  a  clause  of  Purpose  is  really  a 
part  of  the  purpose,  as  is  seen  from  the  use  of  should  and  other  auxiliaries  in  Eng- 
lish. In  a  Result  clause  this  is  less  clear,  but  the  result  construction  is  a  branch  of 
the  characteristic,  to  which  category  the  dependent  clause  in  this  case  evidently 
belongs,  when  it  takes  the  Subjunctive. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Informal  Indirect  Discourse  and  the 
Integral  Part.  Thus  in  imperSvit  ut  ea  fierent  quae  opus  essent,  assent 
may  stand  for  sunt,  and  then  will  be  Indirect  Discourse,  being  a  part  of  the 
thought,  but  not  a  part  of  the  order ;  or  it  may  stand  for  erunt,  and  then  will  be 
Integral  Part,  being  a  part  of  the  order  itsell 
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IMPORTANT  RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 

I.   A  noun  used  to  describe  another,  flnd  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing,    ^ 

agrees  with  it  in  Case  (§  183). 
2..  Adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  and  participles  agree  with  their  nouns  in 

gender y  number ^  and  case  (§  186). 
3.   A  Relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  gender  and  number ^ 

but  its  case  depends  on  the   construction  of  the  clause  in  which  it 

stands  (§  198). 
^.,^4.   A  Finite  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  number  zxid  person  (§  204). 

5.  Superlatives  (more  rarely  comparatives)  denoting  order  and  succession  — 

also  medius,  ceterus,  reliquus — usually  designate  not  what  object^ 
but  what  part  of  ity  is  meant  (§  193). 

6.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have  two  forms  for  the  genitive  plural,  that  in 

-tun  being  w&tdi  partitivefy,  and  that  in  -i  oftenest  objectively  (§  194.  ^). 

7.  The  Reflexive  pronoun  (se),  and  usually  the   corresponding  possessive 

(suns),  are  used  in  some  part  of  the  predicate  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  or  clause  (§  196). 

8.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  used  instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  personal 

pronoun:  (i)  always  instead  of  the  possessive  genitive,  (2)  rarely  in- 
stead of  an  objective  genitive  (§  197.  a'). 
,  9.   A  Posse^ive  representing  a  genitive  may  have  a  genitive  in  apposition 

(§  197-  0- 
^10.   Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs  (§  207). 

,11.   A  question  of  simple  fact,  requiring  the  answer  yes  or  no,  is  formed  by 

adding  the  enclitic  -ne  to  the  emphatic  word  (§  210.  a), 

■12.  When  the  enclitic  -ne  is  added  to  a  negative  word,  —  as  in  nonne, — 

an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.    The  particle  nam  suggests  a  nega- 

tive  answer  (§  210.  c),  . 

^ '  13.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative  (§  173.  tf).        ^ 

^14.  A  noun  used  to  limit  or  define  another,  and  not  meaning  the  same  person 

or  thing,  is  put  in  the  Genitive  (§213). 

,^15.  The  Subjective  Genitive  is  used  with  a  noun  to  denote  (i)  the  Author  or 

•"  Owner,  (2)  the  Source  or  the  Material,  (3)  the  Quality  (§  214). 

^16.  Words  denoting  a  Part  are  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  Whole  to 

which  the  part  belongs  (^Partitive  Genitive,  §  216). 

^.17.   Nouns  of  action,  agency,  and  feeling  govern  the  genitive  of  the  object 

(^Objective  Genitive,  §  217). 

.^18.   Adjectives  denoting  desire,  knowledge,  memory,  fulness,  power,  sharing, 

guilt,  and  their  opposites;^verbals  in  -ax,  and  participles  in  -ns  when 

used  as  adjectives,  govern  the  Genitive  (§  218.  a,  3). 

19.  Verbs  of  remembering,  fifrgetting,  take  the  Genitive  of  the'object  when 

they  are  used  of  a  continued  state  of  mind,  but  the  Accusative  when 

used  of  a  single  act  (§  219). 
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20.   Verbs  of  accusing^  condemning^  and  acquitting  take  the  Genitive  of  the 

Charge  or  Penalty  (§  220). 
^  21.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  object  indirectly  affected  by  an  action  (^Indi- 
rect Object,  §  224).         ^  ^ 
y.  22.   Most  verbs  meaning  to  favor,  kelp, please,  trust,  and  their  contraries;  also, 

to  believe,  persuade,  command,  obey,  serve,  resist,  envy^  threaten,  pardon, 

and  spare,  take  the  Dative  (§  227). 
_  23.  Most  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae, 

pr5,  sub,  super,  and  some  with  circom,  are  followed  by  the  Dative 

of  the  indirect  object  (§  228). 
24.   Many  verbs  of  taking  away,  and  the  like,  take  the  Dative  (especially  of  a 

persorC)  instead  of  the  Ablative  of  Separation  (§  229). 
y-  25.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  and  similar  words  to  denote  Possession 

(§  231). 

26.  The  Dative  of  the  Agent  is  used  with  the  Gerundive,  to  denote  the  per- 

son on  whom  the  necessity  rests  (§  232). 

27.  The  Dative  is  used  to  denote  the  Purpose  or  End,  often  with  another 

Dative  of  the  person  or  thing  affected  (§  233.  a). 

,.  28.   The  Dative  is  used  with  adjectives  (and  a  few  adverbs)  oi  fitness^  near- 
ness, service,  inclination,  and  their  opposites  (§  234.  a'),       ^ 

^^29.  The  Dative  is  often  required,  not  by  any  particular  word,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  the  sentence  (Dative  of  Reference,  §  235). 
^  30.  The  Direct  Object  of  a   transitive    verb  is  put  in  the  Accusative  (§     / 

237)- 

31.  A  neuter  verb  often  takes  an  accusative  of  kindred  meaning  (§  238). 

32.  Verbs  of  naming,  ckoosing,  appointing,  making,  esteeming,  showitig,  and 

the  like,  may  take  a  Predicate  Accusative  along  with  the  direct  object 

(§  239.  «)• 

33.  Transitive  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  sometimes  take  (in  addi- 
^  tion  to  the  direct  object)  a  Secondary  Object,  originally  governed  by 

the  preposition  (§  239.  ^). 

34.  Verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  may  take  two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  per- 

son, and  the  other  of  the  thing  (§  239.  f). 

35.  The  subject  of  an  Infinitive  is  in  the  Accusative  (§  173.  2).  ^ 

36.  Duration  of  Time  and  Extent  of  Space  are  expressed  by  the  Accusative 

(§  240.  ^). 
-  37.  The  Vocative  is  the  case  of  direct  address  (§  241). 
^8.   Words  signifying  separation  or  privation  are  followed  by  the  Ablative, 
with  or  without  a  preposition  (^Ablative  of  Separation,  §  243).     ^ 
39.   Opus  and  usus,  signifying  need,  are  followed  by  the  Ablative  (§  243.  ^). 
.  40.   The  ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  is  used  to  denote  the  source 
from  which  anything  is  derived  or  the  material  of  which  it  consists 
(§  244). 
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-—    41.  The  Ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  is  used  to  express  cause      ^ 

,    (§  245)- 
"  42.  ^gnns  and  indignus  Jcontenttis,  laetus,  praeditus,  etc.,  take  the  Ab-  )c 

lative  (§  245.  «).  ' 

^43.  The  Voluntary  Agent  after  a  passive  verb  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  a  or 

ab  (§  246). 
•  44.  The  Comparative  degree  is  followed  by  the  Ablative  (signifying  than) 

(§  247)- 
^  45.  The  Comparative  may  be  followed  by  qnam,  than.    When  quam  is  used, 

the  two  things  compared  are  put  in  the  same  case  (§  247.  a), 
^  46.  The  manner  of  an  action  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with  cum, 

unless  a  limiting  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun  (§  248). 
^47.   Accompaniment  is   denoted   by  the  Ablative,   regularly  with   cum   (§     ^ 

248.  a). 
.--^48.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  or  instrument  of  an  action  (§     v 

248.  c,  \), 
^  49.  The  deponents,  utor,  fruor,  fnngor,  potior,  and  vescor,  with  several  of 

their  compounds,  govern  the  Ablative  (§  249). 
y   50.   With  comparatives  and  words  implying  comparison  the  Ablative  is  used 
to  denote  the  degree  of  difference  (§  250). 
51.  The  quality  of  a  thing  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  a  modifier,  usually 
an  adjective  or  limiting  genitive  (§  251). 
^  52.   'Wit  price  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (§  252). 
^  53.   The  Ablative  of  Specification  denotes  that  in  respect  to  which  anything  is 

or  is  done  (§  253). 
_^  54.   A  noun  or  pronoun,  with  a  participle,  may  be  put  in  the  Ablative,  to  de- 
fine the  time  or  circumstances  of  an  action  (^Ablative  Absolute^. 

An  adjective,  or  a  second  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  the  participle  in  the 
ablative  absolute  construction  (§  255  and  a), 

->  55.  Time  when^  or  within  which,  is  put  in  the  Ablative;   time  how  long  in  the 
Accusative  (§  256). 

56.  The  place /r^w  which  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  ab,  de,  or  ex;  the 
place  to  which  (the  end  of  motion),  by  the  Accusative  with  ad  or  in 

(§  258.  c). 

The  names  of  towns  or  small  islands /r^/n  which,  as  also  domus  and  ruid, 
are  put  in  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition  (§  258.  a). 

The  names  of  towns  or  small  islands  to  which,  as  also  domus  and  rCLs,  are 
put  in  the  Accusative  without  a  preposition  ({  258.  b). 

57.  Iht  place  where  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  the  preposition  in  {Loca- 
tive Ablative) ;  but  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  are  put  in  the 
Locative  Case  (§  258.  ^). 

The  Locative  Case  is  also  preserved  in  domi,  belli,  militiae,  huini, 
foris,  ran,  terrS.  marique  ($  258.  d^. 
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58.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  may  be  used  with  est 
and  similar  verbs  (i)  as  the  subject^  (2)  as  in  apposition  with  the  sub- 
ject, or  (3)  as  2^  predicate  nominative  (§  270J. 

59.  The  Infinitive,  without  a  subject  accusative,  is  used  with  verbs  which  im- 
ply  another  action  of  the  same  subject  to  complete  their  meaning 
{Complementary  Infinitive^  §  271  j. 

60.  The  Infinitive,  with  subject  accusative,  is  used  with  verbs  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  knowings  thinking,  telling,  and  perceiving  {Indirect  ZHs- 
course^  see  §  272). 

61.  The  Infinitive  is  often  used  in  narrative  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative,  and 
takes  a  subject  in  the  Nominative  {Historical  Infinitive,  §  275).     - 

62.  Sequence  of  Tenses.  In  complex  sentences,  a  primary  tense  in  the 
main  clause  is  followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive;  a  secon- 
dary tense  by  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  (§  286). 

63.  The  tenses  of  the  Infinitive  denote  time  as  present,  past,  ox  future  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  the  verb  on  which  they  depend  (§  288). 

^  64.   Participles  denote  time  as  present,  past,  or  future  with  respect  to  the 
time  of  the  verb  in  their  clause  (§  290). 
^5.  The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive  are  used,  in  the  oblique  cases,  in  many 
of  the  constructions  of  nouns  (§  297). 

For  particulars  see  §}  298-301. 

66.   The  Former  Supine  (in  -um)  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  to  express* 
Purpose  (§  302). 
^  67.  The  Latter  Supine  (in  -u.)  is  used  only  with  a  few  adjectives,  with  the  * 
nouns  fas,  nefas,  and  opus,  and  rarely  with  verbs,  to  denote  an  action 
in  reference  to  which  the  quality  is  asserted  (§  303). 
68.   The  Hortatory  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  an  exhortation,  a  command, 
a  concession,  or  a  condition  (§  266). 
^    69.   The  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wish.    The  present  tense  denotes  the 
wish  as  possible,  the  imperfect  as  unaccomplished  in  present  time,  the 
pluperfect  as  unaccomplished va  past  time  {Optative  Subjunctive,  §  267). 
y   70.   The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  implying  doubt,  indignation,  or 
^  an  impossibility  of  the  thing  being  done  {Deliberative  Subjunctive, 

§  268). 
71.   Prohibition  is  regularly  expressed  in  classic  prose  (i)  by  ne  with  the 
second  person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  (2)  by  noli  with  the  Infini- 
tive, (3)  by  cave  with  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive  (§  269.  a), 

'  72.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used  to  denote  an  action  not  as  actually  per- 
formed f  but  zs  possible  (§  311.  dy, 

73.   Dam,  mode,  dammodo,  and  tantom,  introducing  a  Proviso,  take  the 
Subjunctive  (§  314). 
^  74.   Final  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut  (Uti),  negative  ne 
(ut  ne),  or  by  a  Relative  (pronoun  or  adverb)  (§  317). 


' 
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75.  Consecutive  clauses  take  the  Subjunctive  introduced  by  ut,  so  that  (neg- 
ative, ut  non),  or  by  a  Relative  (pronoun  or  adverb)  (§  319). 

76.  Dignus,  indigniLs,  aptus,  and  idoneus,  take  a  clause  of  result  with  a 
relative  (rarely  with  ut)  (§  320.  /). 

77.  The   Causal   Particles   quod,   quia,   and  quoniam  take  the  Indicative 

when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker  or  writer ; 
the  Subjunctive  when  the  reason  is  given  on  the  authority  of  another 

(§  321). 

-  78.   Cum  TEMPORAL,  meaning  when^  takes  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in 

the  Subjunctive,  other  tenses  in  the  Indicative  (§  325). 
^79.  Cum  CAUSAL  or  concessive  takes  the  Subjunctive  (§  326). 

For  other  concessive  particles,  see  }  313. 

80.   In  the  Indirect  Discourse  the  main  clause  of  a  Declaratory  Sentence 
is  put  in  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative.     All  subordinate  clauses 
take  the  Subjunctive  (§  336.  2). 
^--x8i.   In  the  Indirect  Discourse  a  real  question  is  generally  put  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive; a  rhetorical  question  in  the  Infinitive  (§  338). 

-  82.  All   Imperative   forms  of  speech  take  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Dis- 

course (§  339). 
^„  83.   A  Subordinate  clause  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  it  expresses  the  thought 
of  some  other  person  than  the  writer  or  speaker  (^Informal  Indirect 
Discourse,  §  341). 
84.  A  clause  depending  on  a  Subjunctive  clause  or  an  equivalent  Infinitive 
will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive  if  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  that 
clause  (^Attraction,  §  342). 
For  Prepositions  and  their  cases,  see  §§  152,  153. 
For  Conditional  Sentences,  see  §  304.  ff.     (Scheme  in  §  305.) 
For  ways  of  expressing  Purpose,  see  §  318. 
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Chapter  VI. —  Order  of  Words. 

Note.  —  Latin  differs  from  English  in  having  more  freedom  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  importance  of  the  ideas  in  a 
sentence. 

343*  As  in  other  languages,  the  Subject  tends  to  stand 
first,  the  Predicate  last.     Thus,  — 

Pausanias  Lacedaemonius  magnus  hom5  sed  varius  in  omni  genere  vitae 
fuit. 

Note.  —  This  happens  because  from  the  speaker's  ordinary  point  of  view  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  is  the  most  important  thing  in  it,  as  singled  out  from  all 
other  things  to  be  spoken  ot 

There  is  in  Latin,  however,  a  special  tendency  to  place 
the  verb  itself  last  of  all  after  all  its  modifiers.  But  many 
writers  purposely  avoid  the  monotony  of  this  arrangehient 
by  putting  the  verb  last  but  one,  followed  by  some  single 
word  of  the  predicate. 

344*  In  connected  discourse  the  word  most  prominent 
in  the  speaker's  mind  comes  first,  and  so  on  in  order  of 
prominence. 

This  relative  prominence  corresponds  to  that  indicated 
in  English  by  a  graduated  stress  of  voice  (usually  called 
emphasis). 

Note. — This  stress  or  emphasis,  however,  in  English  does  not  necessarily  show 
any  violent  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  but  is  infinitely  varied, 
constantly  increasing  and  diminishing,  and  often  so  subtle  as  to  be  unnoticed  ex- 
cept in  careftil  study.  So,  as  a  general  rule,  the  precedence  of  words  in  a  Latin 
sentence  is  not  mechanical,  but  corresponds  to  the  prominence  which  a  good 
speaker  would  mark  by  skilfully  managed  stress  of  voice.  A  Latin  written  sen- 
tence, therefore,  has  all  the  clearness  and  expression  which  could  be  given  to  a 
spoken  discourse  by  the  best  actor  in  English. 

Remark. — Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  treated  later. 

Thus  the  first  chapter  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  rendered  so  as  to  bring 
')ut  so  far  as  possible  the  shades  of  emphasis,  would  run  thus :  — 
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GAUL,i  in  the  widest  sense,  is  di-  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes 
vided  2  into  three  parts?  which  are  tres,  quarum  unam  incolunt  Belgae, 
inhabited^  (as  follows)  :  one  ^  by  the  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam  qui  ipsorum 
Belgians,  another  ^  by  the  Aquitani,  lingua  Celtae,  nostra  Galli  appellan- 
the  third  by  a  people  called  in  their  tur.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institiitis,  legi- 
own  '^  language  Celts,  in  ours  Gauls.  bus  inter  si  differunt.  Gallos  ab 
These,^  in  their  language,^  institu-  Aquitanis  Garumna  fliimen,  a  Belgis 
tions,  and  laws  are  att  of  them  ^^  dif-  Matrona  et  Sequana  dividit.  Horum 
ferent.  The  GAULS  ^^  (proper)  are  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  prop- 
separated  ^^  from  the  Aquitani  by  terea  quod  a  cultii  atque  humanitate 
the  river  Garonne,  from  the  Belgians 

by  the  Marne  and  Seine,     Of  these  i^  (tribes)  the  bravest  of  alU*  are  the 
Belgians,  for  the  reason  that  they  live  farthest  ^^  away  from  the  CIVILIZA- 

1  GAUL :  emphatic  as  the  subject  of  discourse,  as  with  a  title  or  the  like. 

2  Divided :  opposed  to  the  false  conception  (implied  in  the  use  of  omnia)  that 
the  country  called  Gallia  by  the  Romans  is  one.  This  appears  more  clearly  from 
the  fact  that  Caesar  later  speaks  of  the  Galli  in  the  narrower  sense  as  distinct  from 
the  other  two  tribes,  who  with  them  inhabit  Gallia  in  the  wider  sense. 

8  Parts :  continuing  the  emphasis  begun  in  divisa.  Not  three  parts  as  opposed 
to  any  other  number,  but  into  parts  at  all. 

*  Inhabited :  emphatic  as  the  next  subject, "  The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are,  etc." 

6  One  :  given  more  prominence  than  it  otherwise  would  have  on  account  of  its 
close  connection  with  qu&rum. 

«  Another,  etc. :  opposed  to  one, 

7  Their  own,  ours :  strongly  opposed  to  each  other. 

8  These  (tribes) :  the  main  subject  of  discourse  again,  collecting  under  one  head 
the  names  previously  mentioned. 

0  Langruagre,  etc.:  these  are  the  most  prominent  ideas  as  giving  the  striking 
points  which  distinguish  the  tribes.  The  emphasis  becomes  natural  in  English  if 
we  say  "  these  have  a  different  language,  different  institutions,  different  laws." 

10  All  of  them :  the  emphasis  on  all  marks  the  distributive  character  of  the 
adjective,  as  if  it  were  "  every  one  has  its  own,  etc." 

11  GAULS :  emphatic  as  referring  to  the  Gauls  proper  in  distinction  from  the 
other  tribes. 

12  Separated :  though  this  word  contains  an  indispensable  idea  in  the  connection, 
yet  it  has  a  subordinate  position.  It  is  not  emphatic  in  Latin,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  made  emphatic  in  English.  The  sense  is :  The  Gauls  lie  between 
the  Aquitani  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Belgce  on  the  other. 

18  Of  these  :  the  subject  of  discourse. 

1*  All :  emphasizing  the  superlative  idea  in  bravest ;  they,  as  Gauls,  are  assumed 
to  be  warlike,  but  the  most  so  of  all  of  them  are  the  Belgians, 

16  Farthest  away:  one  might  expect  absunt  (are  away)  to  have  a  more  em- 
phatic place,  but  it  is  dwarfed  in  importance  by  the  predominance  of  the  main 
idea,  the  effeminating  influences  from  which  the  Belgae  are  said  to  be  free.  It  is 
not  that  they  live  farthest  off  that  is  insisted  on,  but  that  the  civilization  of  the 
province,  etc.,  which  would  soften  them,  comes  less  in  their  way.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
also  that  absunt  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  construction  of  culttl  and 
still  more  by  longrissime,  so  that  when  it  comes  it  amounts  only  to  a  formal  part 
of  the  sentence.  Thus  because  the  civilization,  etc.,  of  the  province  (which  would 
soften  them)  \^  farthest  from  them. 
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[§344. 


TiON  and  REFINEMENT  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  because  they  are  least  i* 
of  all  of  them  subject  to  the  visits  of 
traders}"^  and  to  the  (consequent)  im- 
portation of  such  things  as  ^^  tend  to 
soften'^^  their  warlike  spirit;  and  are 
also  nearest  ^^  to  the  Germans,  who 
live  across  the  RhineP-  and  with 
whom  they  are  incessantly'^^  at  war. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Helvetii, 
as  well,  are  superior  to  all  the  other 
Gauls  in  valor,  because  they  are  en- 


provinciae  longissime  absunt,  minime- 
que  ad  eos  mercatores  saepe  corn- 
meant  atque  ea  quae  ad  effeminandos 
animos  pertinent,  important,  proximi- 
que  sunt  Germanis,  qui  trans  Rhenum 
incolunt,  quibuscum  continenter  hel- 
ium gerunt.  Qua  de  causa  Helvetii 
quoque  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  praece- 
dunt,  quod  fere  cotidianis  proeliis 
cum  Germanis  contendunt,  cum  aut 
suis  finibus  eos  prohibent,  aut  ipsi  in 
eorum  finibus  bellum  gerunt.    Eorum 


gaged  in  almost  daily  battles  with  the*    una  pars,  quam  Gallos  obtinere  die- 


Germans,  either  defending  their  own 
boundaries  from  them,  or  themselves 
making  war  on  those  of  the  Germans, 
Of  ALL  THIS  country,  one  part,  the 
one  which  as  has  been  said  the  Gauls 
(proper)  occupy,  BEGINS  at, the  river 
Rhone.  Its  boundaries  are  the  river 
Garonne,  the  ocean,  and  the  confines 
of  the  Belgians.  It  even  reaches  on 
the  side  of  the  Sequani  and  Helve- 
tians the  river  Rhine.  Its  general 
direction  is  towards  the  north.  The 
Belgians  begin  at  the  extreme  lim- 
its of  Gaul;  they  reach  (on  this  side) 


tum  est,  initium  capit  a  fliimine  Rho- 
dano;  continentur  Garumna  flumine, 
Oceano,  finibus  Belgarum;  ~attingit 
etiam  ab  Sequanis  et  Helvetiis  flumen 
Rhenum;  vergit  ad  septentriones. 
Belgae  ab  extremis  Galliae  finibus 
oriuntur :  pertinent  ad  inferiorem  par- 
tem fluminis  Rheni;  spectant  in  sep- 
tentrionem  et  orientem  solem.  Aqui- 
tania  a  Garumna  flumine  ad  Pyre- 
naeos  montes  et  eam  partem  Oceani, 
quae  est  ad  Hispaniam,  pertinet; 
spectat  inter  occasum  solis  et  septen- 
triones. 


as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine. 
They  spread  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 

Aquitania  extends  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  that 
part  of  the  ocean  that  lies  towards  Spain.  It  runs  off  westward  and 
northward* 


16  Least  :  made  emphatic  here  by  a  common  Latin  order,  —  the  chiasmus  (see 

/p.  39o)- 

17  traders :  the  fourth  member  of  the  chictsmus  opposed  to  culttl  and  htl- 

m&nit&te. 

lii  Such  thingrs  as :  the  importance  of  the  nature  of  the  importations 
overshadows  the  feet  that  they  are  imported,  which  fact  is  anticipated  in 
''traders." 

19  Soften :  cf.  what  is  said  in  note  15.  They  are  brave  because  they  have 
less  to  soften  them,  their  native  barbarity  being  assumed. 

^  Nearest :  the  same  idiomatic  prominence  as  in  16,  but  varied  by  a  spe- 
cial usage  (see^  p.  390)  combining  chictsmus  and  anaphora, 

21  Across  the  Rhine;  i.e.  and  so  are  perfect  savages. 

22  Incessantly :  the  continuance  of  the  warfare  becomes  the  all-important 
idea,  as  if  it  were,  "and  not  a  day  passes  in  which  they  are  not  at  war 
"'ith  them." 
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Remark.  —  The  more  important  word  is  never  placed  last  for 
emphasis.  The  apparent  cases  of  this  usage  (when  the  emphasis  is 
not  misconceived)  are  cases  where  a  word  is  added  as  an  afterthought, 
either  real  or  affected,  and  so  has  its  position  not  in  the  sentence  to 
which  it  is  appended,  but,  as  it  were,  in  a  new  one. 

a.  In  any  phrase  the  determining  and  most  significant  word  comes 
first:  as, — 

1 .  Adjective  and  Noun :  — 

omnes  homines  decet,  every  man  ought  (opposed  to  some  who  do  not). 

Lucius  Catilina  nobili  genere  natus  fuit  magna  vi  et  animi  et  corporis  sed 
ingenio  malo  pravoque  (Sail.  Cat.  5),  Lucius  Catiline  was  born  of  a 
^OBLE.  family,  with  GREAT  force  of  mind  and  body,  but  with  a  nature 

*  that  was  evil  and  depraved,  [Here  the  adjectives  in  the  first  part  are  the 
emphatic  and  important  words,  no  antithesis  between  the  nouns  being  as 
yet  thought  of;  but  in  the  second  branch  the  noun  is  meant  to  be  opposed 
to  those  before  mentioned,  and  immediately  takes  the  prominent  place, 
as  is  seen  by  the  natural  English  emphasis,  thus  making  a  chiasmus."] 

2.  Word  with  modifying  case :  — 

cui  re!  magis  Epaminondam,  Thebanorum  imperatorem,  quam  victoriae 
Thebanorum  consulere  decuit  (Inv.  i.  38),  what  should  Epaminondas, 
commander  of  the  Thebans,  have  aimed  at  more -than  the  victory  of 
the  Thebans  P 

lacrima  nihil  citius  arescit  (id.  i.  56),  nothing  dries  quicker  than  a  tear. 

nemo  fere  laudis  cupidus  (De  Or.  i.  4),  hardly  any  one  desirous  of  glory 
(cf.  Manil.  3,  avidi  laudis,  eager  for  glory). 

b.  Numeral  adjectives,  adjectives  of  quantity,  demonstrative,  relative, 
and  interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  tend  to  precede  the  word  or 
words  to  which  they  belong :  as,  — 

cum  aliqua  perturbatione  (Off.  i.  38),  with  some  disturbance. 
hoc  uno  praestamus  (De  Or.  i.  8),  in  this  one  thing  we  excel, 
ceterae  fere  artes,  the  other  arts. 

Note.  —  This  happens  because  such  words  are  usually  emphatic ;  but  often  the 
words  connected  with  them  are  more  so,  and  in  such  cases  the  pronouns,  etc.,  yield 
the  emphatic  place :  as,  — 

causa  aliqua  (De  Or.  i.  58),  some  case. 

stilus  ille  tuus  (id.  i.  60),  that  style  of  yours  (in  an  antithesis;  see  pas- 
sage). 

Bomam  quae  asportata  sunt  (Verr.  iv.  54),  what  were  carried  to  Rome  (in 
contrast  to  what  remained  at  Syracuse). 

c.  When  sum  is  used  as  the  Substantive  verb  (§  172,  note),  it  regu- 
larly stands  first,  or  at  any  rate  before  its  subject :  as,  — 

est  viri  magni  punire  sontes  (Off.  i.  24),  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  man  to 
punish  the  guilty. 
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d.  The  verb  may  come  first,  or  have  a  prominent  position  either 
(i)  because  the  idea  in  it  is  emphatic :  as,  — 

dicebat  idem  Cotta  (Off.  ii.  17),  Cotta  used  to  say  the  same  thing  (opposed 

to  others'  boasting), 
idem  fecit  adulescens  M.  Antonius  (id.  ii.  14),  the  same  thing  was  donb 

by  M,  Antonius  in  his  youth.     [Opposed  to  <Kxi  just  before.] 
facis  benigne  (1j3s\,)  ^  you  act  kindly.     [Cf.  benigne  tdudSyyou  are  very 

KIND  (you  act  kindly).] 

(2)  or  because  the  predication  of  the  whole  statement  is  emphatic :  as,  — 

propensior  benignitas  esse  debebit  in  calamitosos  nisi  forte  erunt  digni 
calamitate  (Off.  ii.  18),  unless  perchance  they  really  deserve  their 
misfortune. 

praesertim  cum  scribat  (Panaetius)  (id.  iii.  2),  especially  when  he  does 
SAY  (in  his  books).     [Opposed  to  something  omitted  by  him.] 

(3)  or  the  tense  only  may  be  emphatic :  as,  — 

fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium  (.-En.  ii.  325),  we  have  ceased  to  be  Trojans^  Troy 

is  now  no  more. 
loquor  autem  de  communibus  amicitiis  (Off.  iii.  10),  but  I  am  speaking 

nowy  etc. 

e.  Often  the  connection  of  two  emphatic  phrases  is  brought  about 
by  giving  the  precedence  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  each  and  leav- 
ing the  less  prominent  parts  to  follow  in  inconspicuous  places :  as,  — 

plures  Solent  esse  causae  (Off.  i.  9),  there  are  usually  several  reasons, 

quos  amisimus  civis  eos  Martis  vis  perculit  (Marc.  6),  what  fellow-citizens 
we  have  lost,  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  violence  of  war. 

maximas  tibi  omnes  gradas  agimus  (Marc,  ii),  we  all  render  you  the 
warmest  thanks. 

haec  res  iinius  est  propria  Caesaris  (Marc.  4),  this  exploit  belongs  to  Ccesar 
alone. 

obiurgationes  etiam  nonnunquam  incidunt  necessariae  (Off.  i.  38),  occa- 
sions for  rebuke  also  sometimes  occur  which  are  unavoidable. 

f.  Antithesis  between  two  pairs  of  ideas  is  indicated  either  (i)  by 
placing  the  pairs  in  the  same  order  {anaphora)  or  (2)  in  exactly  the 
opposite  order  {chiasmus  i) . 

(i)  rerum  copia  verborum  copiam  gignit  (De  Or.  iii.  3,  31),  abundance  of 

matter  produces  copiousness  of  expression. 
(2)  leges  supplicio  improbos  afficiunt,  defendunt  ac  tuentur  bonos  (Fin.  iii.  5), 

the  latvs  visit  punishments  upon  the  wicked,  but  the  good  they  defend 

and  protect. 


1  So-called  from  the  Greek  letter  X  {chi) ,  on  account  of  the  criss-cross  arrange- 
ment.   Thus  JxJ. 
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Note.  —  Chiasmus  is  very  common  in  Latin,  and  seems  in  fact  the  more 
inartificial  construction.  In  an  artless  narrative  one  might  hear,  "  The  women  were 
all  drowned,  they  saved  the  men." 

non  igitur  utilitatem  amicitia  sed  utilitas  amicitiam  consecuta  est  (Lsel.  14), 
//  is  not  then  that  friendship  has  followed  upon  advantage^  but  advan- 
tage upon  friendship.  [Here  the  chiasmus  is  only  grammatical,  the 
ideas  being  in  the  parallel  order.]  (See  also  in  the  example  from 
Caesar,  p.  388 :  longissime,  minime,  proximi.) 

g.  A  modifier  of  a  phrase  or  some  part  of  it  is  often  embodied  within 
the  phrase  (cf.  a)  :  as,  — 

de  communi  hominum  memoria  (Tusc.  i.  24),  in  regard  to  the  universal 
memory  of  man, 

h,  A  favorite  order  with  the  poets  is  the  interlocked^  by  which  the  attri- 
bute of  one  pair  comes  between  the  parts  of  the  other  (synchysis)  :  as,  — 
et  sUperiecto  pavidae  natarunt  aequore  damae  (Hor.  Od.  i.  2.  11). 
Note.  —  This  is  often  joined  with  chiasmus :  as,  — 
arma  nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus  (id.  ii.  1.5). 

/.  Frequently  unimportant  words  follow  in  the  train  of  more 
emphatic  ones  with  which  they  are  grammatically  connected,  and  so 
acquire  a  prominence  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance  :  as,  — 

dictitabat  se  hortulos  aliquos  emere  velle  (Off.  iii.  14,  58),  gave  out  that  lie 
wanted  to  buy  some  gardens.  [Here  aliquos  is  less  emphatic  than 
emere,  but  precedes  it  on  account  of  the  emphasis  on  hortulos.] 

j.  The  copula  is  generally  felt  to  be  of  so  little  importance  that  it 
may  come  in  anywhere  where  it  sounds  well ;  but  usually  under  cover 
of  more  emphatic  words :  as,  — 

consul  ego  quaesivi,  cum  vos  mihi  essetis  in  consilio  (R.  P.  iii.  18,  28),  as 

consul  I  held  an  investigation  in  which  you  attended  me  in  council. 
falsum  est  id  totum  (id.  ii.  15.  28),  that  is  all  false. 

k.  Many  expressions  have  acquired  an  invariable  order :  as,  — 

res  publica;  populus  Roman  us;  honoris  causa;   pace  tanti  viri. 

Note.  —  These  had,  no  doubt,  originally  an  emphasis  which  required  such  an 
arrangement,  but  in  the  course  of  time  have  changed  their  shade  of  meaning. 
Thus,  sen&tus  populusque  Bomanus  originally  stated  with  emphasis  the 
official  bodies,  but  became  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  only  permissible  form  of  expression. 

/.  The  Romans  had  a  fondness  for  emphasizing  persons,  so  that  a 
name  or  a  pronoun  often  stands  in  an  emphatic  place :  as,  — 

[dixit]  venalis  quidem  se  hortos  non  habere  (Off.  iii.  14,  58),  [said]  that  he 

didn't  have  any  gardens  for  sale,  to  be  sure, 
m.  Kindred  words,  as  mfigura  etymologica,  often  come  together : 

ita  sensim  sine  sensu  aetas  senescit  (C.  M.  58),  thus  gradually,  without 
being  perceived,  viands  life  grows  old. 
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Special  Rules. 

« 

345*  The  following  are  special  rules  of  arrangement :  — 

a.  I.  Prepositions  (except  tenus  and  versus)  regularly  precede 
their  nouns ;  2.  but  a  monosyllabic  preposition  is  often  placed  between 
a  noun  and  its  adjective  or  limiting  genitive :  as,  — 

quern  ad  modum;  quam  ob  rem;  magno  cum  metu;  omnibus  cum  copiis; 
nulla  in  re  (cf.  §  344.  i). 

b.  Itaque  regularly  comes  first  in  its  sentence  or  clause;  enim, 
autem,  vSr6,  quoque,  never  first,  but  usually  second,  sometimes  third 
if  the  second  word  is  emphatic;  quidem  never  first,  but  after  the 
emphatic  word ;  nS  .  .  .  quidem  include  the  emphatic  word  or  words. 

c.  Inquam,  inquit,  are  always  used  parenthetically,  following  one  or 
more  words.    So  often  cred5,  oplnor,  and  in  poetry  sometimes  precor. 

d.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  it  especially  affects ;  but  if  it  be- 
longs to  no  one  word  in  particular,  it  generally  precedes  the  verb ;  if  it  is 
especially  emphatic,  it  begins  the  sentence.    (See  example,  344.yj  note.) 

^.  In  the  arrangement  of  clauses,  the  Relative  clause  more  often  comes 
first  in  Latin,  and  usually  contains  the  antecedent  noun :  as,  — 

quSa  amisimus  civis,  eos  Martis  vis  perculit  (Marc.  6),  those  citizens  whom 
we  have  lost,  etc. 

Structure  of  the  Period. 

Note. —  Latin,  unlike  modern  languages,  expresses  the  relation  of  words  to 
each  other  by  inflection  rather  than  by  position.  Hence  its  structure  not  only 
admits  of  great  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  but  is  especially  favorable  to 
that  form  of  sentence  which  is  called  a  Period.  In  a  period,  the  sense  is  expressed 
by  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  and  is  held  in  suspense  till  the  delivery  of  the  last  word. 

An  English  sentence  does  not  often  exhibit  this  form  of  structure.  It  was  imi- 
tated, sometimes  with  great  skill  and  beauty,  by  many  of  the  earlier  writers  of  English 
prose ;  but  its  effect  is  better  seen  in  poetry,  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following :  — 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat."  —  Paradise  Lost,  Book  II.  x-5. 

But  in  argument  or  narrative,  the  best  English  writers  more  commonly  give, 
short  clear  sentences,  each  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  saying  one  thing  by  itself. 
In  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  the  story  or  argument  is  viewed  as  a  whole;  and  the 
logical  relation  among  all  its  parts  is  carefully  indicated.     Hence  — 

346*  In  the  structure  of  the  Period,  the  following  rules 
are  to  be  observed  :  — 

^.  In  general  the  main  subject  or  object  is  put  in  the  main  clause, 
not  in  a  subordinate  one  (according  to  §  344)  :  as,  — 
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Hannibal  cum  recinsuisset  auxilia  Gades  profectus  est,  when  Hanntdaf 
had  reviewed^  etc. 

Volsci  exiguam  spem  in  armis,  alia  undique  abscissa,  cum  tentassent,  prae- 
ter  cetera  adversa,  loco  quoque  iniquo  ad  pugnam  congress!,  iniquiore 
ad  fugam,  cimi  ab  omni  parte  caederentur,  ad  preces  a  certamine  versi 
dedito  imperatore  traditisque  armis,  sub  iugum  missi,  cum  singulis  vesti- 
mentis,  ignominiae  cladisque  pleni  dimittuntur  (Liv.  iv.  10).  [Here 
the  main  fact  is  the  return  of  the  Volscians.  But  the  striking  circum- 
stances of  the  surrender,  etc.,  which  in  English  would  be  detailed  in  a 
number  of  brief  independent  sentences,  are  put  in  the  several  subordi- 
nate clauses  within  the  main  clause,  so  that  the  passage  give?  a  com- 
plete picture  in  one  sentence.] 

b.  Clauses  are  usually  arranged  in  the  order  of  prominence  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker ;  so,  usually,  cause  before  risult ;  purpose,  man- 
ner, and  the  like,  before  the  act. 

c.  In  co-ordinate  clauses,  the  copulative  conjunctions  are  frequently 
omitted  (asyndeton).  In  such  cases  the  connection  is  made  clear  by 
some  antithesis  indicated  by  the  position  of  words. 

d.  A  change  of  subject,  when  required,  is  marked  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  pronoun,  if  the  new  subject  has  already  been  mentioned.  But 
such  change  is  often  purposely  avoided  by  a  change  in  structure,  —  the 
less  important  being  merged  in  the  more  important  by  the  aid  of  parti- 
ciples or  of  subordinate  phrases :  as,  — 

quem  ut  barbari  incendium  eflfugisse  viderunt,  telis  eminus  emissis  inter- 
fecerunt,  when  the  barbarians  saw  that  he  had  escaped,  they  threw 
darts  at  him  and  killed  him. 

celeriter  confecto  negotio,  in  hiberna  legiones  reverterunt,  the  matter  was 
soon  finishedy  and  the  legions^  etc. 

e.  So  the  repetition  of  a  noun,  or  the  substitution  of  a  pronoun  for 
it,  is  avoided  unless  a  different  case  is  required :  as,  — 

dolorem  si  non  potero  frangere  occultabo,  if  I  cannot  conquer  the  pain,  I 
will  hide  Yl,     \Q,i.  if  I  cannot  conquer  I  will  hide  the  pain^ 

f.  The  Romans  were  careful  to  close  a  period  with  an  agreeable 
succession  of  long  and  short  syllables.     Thus, — 

quod  scis  nihil  prodest,  quod  necis  multum  obest  (Or.  49),  what  you  know 
is  of  no  use,  what  you  do  not  knoiu  does  great  harm. 


PART  THIRD.  — PROSODY  (RULES  OF 

VERSE). 


Chapter  I.  —  Quantity. 


Note.— The  poetry  of  the  Indo-European  people  seems  originally  to  have 
been  somewhat  like  our  own,  depending  on  accent  for  its  metre  and  disregarding 
the  natural  quantity  of  syllables.  The  Greeks,  however,  developed  a  form  of  poetry 
which,  like  music,  pays  close  attention  to  the  natural  quantity  of  syllables ;  and  the 
Romans  borrowed  their  metrical  forms  in  classical  times  from  the  Greeks.  Hence 
Latin  poetry  does  not  depend,  like  ours,  upon  accent  and  rhyme ;  but  is  measured, 
like  musical  strains,  by  the  length  of  syllables.  Especially  does  it  differ  from  our 
verse  in  not  regarding  the  prose  accent  of  the  words,  but  substituting  for  that  an 
entirely  different  system  of  metrical  accent  or  tctus  (see  §  358.  a).  This  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  measure  used,  falling  regularly  on  certain  long  syllables.  Each 
syllable  is  counted  as  either  long  or  short  in  Quantity ;  1  and  a  long  syllable  is  gen- 
erally reckoned  equal  in  length  to  two  short  ones  (for  exceptions,  see  §  355.  c-^^. 

The  quantity  of  radical  or  stem-syllables — as  of  short  a  in  p&ter  or  of  long 
a  in  m&ter  —  can  be  learned  only  by  observation  and  practice,  unless  determined 
by  the  general  rules  of  quantity.  Most  of  the  rules  of  Prosody  are  only  arbitrary 
rules  devised  to  assist  the  memory;  the  syllables  being  \oxi%  ox  ^otl  because  tfu 
ancients  pronounced  ihem  so.  The  actual  practice  of  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  syllables  is  ascertained  chiefly  from  the  usage  of  the  poets ;  but  the 
ancient  grammarians  give  some  assistance,  and  in  some  inscriptions  the  long 
vowels  are  distinguished  in  various  ways, — by  marks  over  the  letters,  for  instance, 
or  by  doubling. 

Since  Roman  poets  borrowed  very  largely  from  the  poetry  and  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  numerous  Greek  words,  especially  proper  names,  make  an  important 
part  of  Latin  poetry.  These  words  are  generally  employed  in  accordance  with  the 
Greek,  and  not  the  Latin,  laws  of  quantity.  Where  these  laws  vary  in  any  impor- 
tant point,  the  variations  will  be  noticed  in  the  rules  below. 

1.   General  Rules. 

347.  The  following  are  General  Rules  of  Quantity  (cf. 

§18):- 

a.  Vowel.    A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as,  via, 
trIUio. 

1  The  terms  long'  and  short,  when  used  of  Latin  sounds,  apply  to  their  quantify; 
when  used  of  English  sounds,  to  their  quality. 
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Exceptions,  i.  In  the  genitive  form  -ius,  I  is  long,  except  usually 
in  alteriuB.  Thus,  utriua,  ntilliua.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  made 
short  in  verse  (§  83.  U) . 

2.  In  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  the  fifth  declension,  e  is  long 
between  two  vowels :  as,  di6i ;  but  it  is  short  in  fidSi,  r€I,  apSI 

Note.  —  It  was  once  long  in  these  also :  as,  plSnu°  fld@I  (Ennius,  at  end  of 
hexameter). 

A  is  also  long  before  i  in  the  old  genitive  of  the  first  declension :  as,  aul&i. 

3.  In  the  conjugation  of  fT5, 1  is  long  except  when  followed  by  er. 
Thus,  ff6,  fiebam,  flam,  but  fieri,  fierem ;  so  also  fit,  by  §  354.  a,  3. 

4.  In  many  Greek  words  the  vowel  in  Latin  represents  a  long  vowel 
or  diphthong,  and  retains  its  original  long  quantity :  as,  Troea  (Tpoics), 
Thalia  (€kzA.eia),  hSrSas  (ijfpcoas),  &Sr  (ai/p). 

Note.  —  But  many  Greek  words  are  more  or  less  Latinized  in  this  respect :  as, 
AcstdSxDla,  chorda,  Malda,  platda. 

5.  In  eheu  and  dius,  and  sometimes  in  Di&na  and  ohe  the  first 
vowel  is  long. 

b.  Diphthong.    A  Diphthong  is  long :  as,  fSedua,  cm,  deinde. 

Exception.  The  preposition  prae  in  compounds  is  generally 
shortened  before  a  vowel :  as,  pr&e-ustZs  (^En..  vii.  524),  pr&e-eunte 
(id.  V.  186). 

Note. — U  following  q,  s,  or  gr,  does  not  make  a  diphthong  with  a  following 
vowel  (see  §  4.  n.  3). 

c.  Contraction.  A  vowel  formed  by  contraction  {crasis)  is  long : 
as,  nil,  from  nihil ;  currlia,  genitive  for  curruis. 

But  often  two  syllables  are  united  by  Synaeresis  without  contraction:  as  when 
p&rldtlbtls  is  pronounced /ory^/l^iij. 

d.  Position.  A  vowel,  though  short,  followed  by  two  consonants 
or  a  double  consonant,  makes  a  long  syllable :  as,  adventua,  cortex. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  are  a  mute  followed  by  1  or  r  the  syllable 
may  be  either  long  or  short  {common)  ;  as,  alaoria  or  al&cria ;  patria 
or  pS.tria. 

Note  z.  —  Any  vowel  before  i  consonant  makes  a  long  syllable  (except  in 
bliueriB,  quadrUugris). 

But  it  is  probable  that  in  all  such  cases  the  vowel  was  long  by  nature.  So  also 
rSicid,  etc.  (from  rS-iaci5),  cf.  note  2. 

Note  2.— The  compounds  of  iacid,  though  written  with  one  1,  commonly 
retain  the  long  vowel  of  the  prepositions  with  which  they  are  compounded,  as  if 
before  a  consonant,  and  lengthen  the  short  as  if  by  Position.  (But  how  the 
syllables  were  pronounced  is  uncertain.)    Thus,  — 

oblcis  hosti  (at  the  end  of  a  hexameter,  Mn,  iv.  549) . 
^cit  et  salttl  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  ^n.  ix.  552). 
prGice  tSla  xnantL  (at  the  beginning  of  a  hexameter,  y£n.  vi.  836) 
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The  later  poets  sometimes  shorten  the  preposition  in  trisyllabic  forms,  and  the 
prepositions  ending  in  a  vowel  are  sometimes  contracted  as  if  the  verb  began  with 
a  vowel    Thus:  — 

(i)  turpe  pu|tas  ab!|d  (Ov.  Pont  ii.  3,  37). 

ciir  an|nos  dbl|cis  (Claud.  Cons.  Hon.  iv.  364). 
(2)  relcS  ck|pellas  (Eel.  iii.  96,  at  end). 

Remark. — The  y  or  W  sound  resulting  from  synmresis  has  the  efifect  of  a  con- 
sonant in  making  position :  as,  abletis  (abyetis),  fluviSrmn  (^uvydrum).  Con- 
versely, when  the  semivowel  becomes  a  vowel,  position  is  lost :  as,  sUiLae,  for  eUvae. 

e»  In  early  Latin,  a  at  the  end  of  words  was  not  sounded,  and  hence 

does  not  make  position  with  another  consonant 

Remark. — A  syllable  made  long  by  the  rule  in  d,  but  containing  a  short  wnoel, 
is  said  to  be  long  by  POSITION :  as  in  docdtne.  The  rules  of  Position  do  not,  in 
general,  apply  to  final  vowels. 

2.   Final  Syllables. 
34:8«   The  Quantity  of  Final  Syllables  is  determined  by 
the  following  Rules:  — 

1.  Words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  are  long :  as,  me,  tH, 
hi,  n6. 

The  attached  particles  -nS,  -quS,  -v8,  -c8,  -pt8,  and  rS-  (rSd-)  are 
short ;  a6-  is  long.  Thus,  aScedit,  ezercitumquS  rSdticit.  But  re- 
is  often  long  in  rSligiS  (relligi5),  retull  (rettuU),  rCpuU  (reppuH). 

2.  Nouns  and  adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  long:  as,  a51,  5a  (Sria), 
bos,  p&r,  via. 

Exceptions.  c6r  (sometimes  long),  f€l,  lie,  mgl,  5a  (oaaia), 
vir,  t5t,  qu5t. 

3.  Most  monosyllabic  Particles  are  short :  as,  &n,  In,  cla,  nSc.  But 
Sc,  crSLa,  cur,  6n,  non,  quin,  ain  —  with  adverbs  in  c :  as,  hic,  hflc, 
ale  —  are  long. 

4.  Final  a  in  words  declined  by  cases  is  short,  except  in  the  ablative 
singular  of  the  first  declension ;  in  all  other  words  final  a  is  long.  Thus, 
eS.  atellS.  (nom.),  cum  eS  atell^  (abl.)  ;  fr^trS,  vocSL  (imperat), 
poateS^  triginta. 

Exceptions.  6i&,  its,  qui&,  puts,  {suppose) :  and,  in  late  use, 
trIgintS,  etc. 

5.  Final  e  is  short,  as  in  nflbS,  dflcitS,  aaepS.    Except  — 

1.  In  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension:  as,  fid6  (also  fame),  hodi6 
(hoi  die),  quSrS  (quft  re). 

2.  In  Greek  neuters  plural  of  the  second  declension :  as,  cete. 

3.  In  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declen- 
sion, with  others  of  like  form :  as,  alte,  miaerC,  aperte,  aaepiaaim& 
So  fere,  ferme,  probably  of  same  origin. 
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4.  In  the  imperative  singular  of  the  second  conjugation:  as, 
▼ids. 

Exceptions.  To  3 :  benS,  malS ;  InfernS,  supernS.  To  4 :  some- 
times, cavS,  habS,  tacS,  valS,  vidd  (cf.  §  375.  3). 

6.  Final  i  is  long :  as  in  turxl,  fill,  audi. 

But  it  is  common  in  mihi,  tibi,  sibl,  ibi,  ubi ;  and  short  in  nisi, 
quasi,  cul  (when  making  two  syllables),  and  in  Greek  vocatives,  as 
Alezl. 

7.  Final  o  is  common;  but  long  in  datives  and  ablatives,  also, 
almost  invariably,  in  verbs,  and  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension. 

Exceptions.  cit5,  mod5,  Ilic5,  prefects,  dummodS,  imm5, 
egd,  du5,  oct5. 

8.  Final  u  is  long.    Final  y  is  short. 

9.  Final  as,  es,  os,  are  long ;  final  is,  us,  ys,  are  short ;  as,  nef&s, 
rtLpes,  servSs  (ace),  bonds ;  hostls,  amIciiB,  Tethys. 

Exceptions,  as  is  short  in  Greek  plural  accusatives,  as  lampad^ ; 
and  in  an^. 

« 

es  is  short  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension  (lingual)  having  a  short 
vowel  in  the  stem^:  as,  mllSs  (-itis),  obsSs  (-Idis),  —  except  abiSs, 
ariCs,  paries,  pSs ;  in  the  present  of  esse  (Ss,  adSs)  ;  in  the  prepo- 
sition penSs,  and  in  the  plural  of  Greek  nouns,  as  her5Ss,  lam- 
padSs. 

OS  is  short  in  comp5s,  lmp5s ;  in  the  Greek  nominative  ending,  as 
barbltds ;  also,  in  the  old  nominative  ending  of  the  second  declension, 
as  serv5s  (later  servus). 

Is  in  plural  cases  is  long,  as  in  bonis,  n5bls,  vobis,  omii& 
(accusative  plural). 

Is  is  long  in  fis,  sis,  vis  (with  qulvls,  etc.),  veils,  mftUs,  noils ; 
in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  as  audls 
(where  it  is  the  stem-vowel) ;  and  sometimes  in  the  forms  in  -eris 
(perfect  subjimctive),  where  it  was  originally  long. 

us  b  long  (by  contraction)  in  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative  plural  of  the  fourth  declension ;  and  in  nouns 
of  the  third  declension  having  u  (long)  in  the  stem :  as,  virtiLs  (-Cltis), 
incfLs  (-fldis).     But  peciis,  -fidis. 

10.  Of  other  final  syllables,  those  ending  in  a  consonant,  except  -c, 
are  short.     Thus,  am^t,  amSlttir;  but,  istdc,  Siec. 

Exceptions.  d5nSc,  f&c,  nSc,  sometimes  hic ;  ser,  aether,  crater, 
lien,  splSn. 

1  The  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel  may  be  seen  m  the  genitive  singular. 
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3.  Penultimate  Syllables. 

349*  A  noun  or  adjective  is  said  to  increase^  when  in 
any  case  it  has  more  syllables  than  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular. 

A  verb  is  said  to  increase,  when  in  any  part  it  has  more 

syllables  than  in  the  stem.      Thus,  am&-tlB  (stem,  amft-), 

tegi-tis  (stem,  tege-),  capl-unt  (stem,  capl-). 

In  such  words  as  stellSLrum,  corp5ria,  amSLtis,  tegltis,  the  penul- 
timate syllable  is  called  the  increment^  In  itInSrXbua,  aznSvSrltis, 
the  syllables  marked  are  called  the  first,  second,  and  third  increments 
of  the  noun  or  verb. 

Note. — In  such  words  as  ItLppiter,  Idvis ;  senex,  sSnis,  the  syllables  whose 
vowel-quantity  is  marked  are  called  increments.  These  forms  must  be  referred  to 
lost  nominatives  from  the  same  stems  (cf.  §}  6o,  6i,  foot-note).  So  itineribus  has 
really  only  two  increments  as  from  fitinus. 

350*  In  increments  of  Nouns  and  Adjectives,  a  and  o 
are  generally  long ;  e,  1,  u,  y,  generally  short:  as, — 

aetSlB,  aetStis ;  honor,  honSris ;  servos,  serv5rum ;  opus,  opS- 
ris;  carmen,  carmlnis;  murmur,  murmiiris;  pecus,  pectidis; 
chlamys,  chlam^dis.    Exceptions  are :  — 

a:  short  in  baccar  (-Sris),  hepar  (-Stis),  iubar  (-&ris),  V&x  (-ISris), 
mSs  (mSbis),  nectar  (-Sris),  p&r  (pSris),  sal  (sfilis),  vas  (vSdis), 
daps  (dSpis),  fax  (f&cis),  anthrax  (-Scis). 

o :  short  in  neuters  of  the  third  declension  (except  5s,  5ris) :  as, 
corpus  (-5ris) ;  also  in  arbor  (-dris),  scrobs  (scrSbis),  ops  (5pis), 
bos  (b5vis),  memor  (-5ris),  IfLppiter  (I5vis},  Hector  (-5ris), 
and  compounds  of -pus  (as,  tripfls,  -p5dis). 

e :  long  in  increments  of  fifth  declension :  as,  dies,  diSI ;  also  in  h6r6s 
(-edis),  lez  (legis),  locupies  (-etls),  merc6s  (-Sdis),  piebs  (pl6bis), 
quies  (-etis),  rex  (regis),  vCr  (veris),  crSlter  (-eris).    But  see  §  347. 2. 

i:  long  in  most  nouns  and  adjectives  in  ix:  as,  feiicis,  rSldlcis 
(except  filix,  nix,  strix) ;  also  in  dis  (ditis),  glls  (gUris),  Us  (litis), 
vis  (vires),  Quirltes,  Samnltes. 

u :  long  in  forms  from  nouns  in  -us :  as,  palfLs,  palfLdis ;  tellfLs,  tel- 
luris;  virtils,  virtiltis;  also  in  lux,  IQcis;  [friix],  frdgis;  fOr,  filria. 

1  The  rules  of  Increment  are  purely  arbitrary,  as  the  syllables  are  long  or  short 
according  to  the  proper  quantity  of  the  Stem  or  of  the  formative  terminations.  The 
quantity  of  noun-stems  appears  in  the  schedule  of  the  third  declension  (see  {  67) ; 
and  the  quantity  of  inflection-endings  is  seen  under  the  various  inflections,  where 
it  is  better  to  learn  it    For  quantities  of  Greek  stems,  see  §  63. 
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361e  In  the  increment  of  Verbs  the  characteristic 
vowels  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  the  first  conjugation  & :  as,  amflre,  amStur. 

2.  In  the  second  conjugation  6 :  as,  monSre,  mon6tuz. 

3.  In  the  third  conjugation  S,  I :  as,  tegSre,  tegltur. 

4.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  I:  as,  audire,  audltur. 
Exception.   d5  and  its  compounds  have  & :  as,  dSre,  circumd&bat 

a.  In  other  verbal  increments  (not  stem-vowels)  -^ 
a  is  always  long :  as,  monearis,  tegSUuiui. 

e  is  long :  as,  tegSbam,  audiSbar. 

Note.  —  But  e  is  short  before  -ram,  -xdzn,  -r5 ;  in  the  future  personal  endings 
•bSris,  -bSre ;  and  sometimes  in  the  perfect  -Srunt  (as  stStSruntque  comae, 
^n.  ii.  774), 

i  is  long  in  forms  which  follow  the  analogy  of  the  fourth  conjugation : 
as,  petlvi,  lacesBltuB  (in  others  short :  as,  monltus) ;  also  in  the 
subjunctive  present  of  esse  and  velle  (simus,  vellmus)  ;  and  (rarely) 
in  the  endings  -rimuB,  -ritis.  It  is  short  in  the  future  forms  amabltis, 
etc. 

o  is  foimd  only  in  imperatives,  and  is  always  long :  as,  monStS,  etc. 

u  is  short  in  stimus,  volttmus,  quaestimuB ;  in  the  Supine  and  its 
derivatives  it  is  long :  as,  solutHniB. 

b.  Perfects  and  Supines  of  two  syllables  lengthen  the  first  syllable : 
as,  itivl,  iiltum  (ittv5),  vidl,  visum  (vlde5)  ;  ftlgl  (fttgiS). 

Exceptions,  bibl,  dSdl,  fidl,  soldi,  stStI,  stltl,  ttill ;  -^  cltum, 
d&ttim,  Itum,  lltum,  quitum,  r&tum,  rtitum,  s&tam,  sltum,  st&tum. 
In  some  compounds  of  8t5,  at&tum  is  found  (long),  as  prSstatum. 

c.  In  reduplicated  perfects  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  is  short ; 
the  following  syllable  is,  also,  usually  short :  as,  cScIdl  (c&d5),  didici 
(dlsc5),  ptiptigl  (pung5),  cticurri  (curr5),  tStendl  (tendo), 
m5mordi  (mordeo).     But  cScIdi  from  caed5,  pepSdi  from  p6dd. 

362,  The  following  terminations  are  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel. 

1.  -al,  -ar:  as,  vectlgal,  pulvlhar. 
Exceptions,  animal,  c&pltal,  itibar. 

2.  -brum,  -crum,  -trum :  as,  l&vftcrum,  dSlilbnim,  vfirfttnun. 

3.  -d5,  -ga,  -g5 :  as,  formidS,  aurlga,  imSgS. 

Exceptions.  c&d5,  dIvXd5,  6d5,  m5do,  sdlldS,  Bp&d5,  tr8pld5 ; 
callga,  ftiga,  tdga,  pl&ga;  Sg5,  t6g5,  n8g5,  r8g5,  harp&g5,  lig5, 
18g5.    So6g5. 

4.  -le,  -lea  (-16b),  -Ub  :  as,  anolle,  miles,  ortLdfiliB,  hostlliB. 
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Exceptions.  mS18 ;  inddlSs,  Btlb516B ;  g;r&cIliB,  hiimUia,  BlmUis, 
BtSrUia ;  and  verbal  adjectives  in  -IUb  :  as,  d5cIliB,  f&cilia,  terrlbl- 
Ub,  &mabllis. 

5.  -ma,  -men,  -mentum :  as,  poSma,  flilmen,  iflmentuiiL 
Exceptions.   &nima,  lacrlma,  victlma;  t&men,  coltimen;  with 

rSgimen  and  the  like  from  verb-stems  in  e-. 

6.  -muB,  -nuB,  -rus,  -bus,  -tuB,  -neuB,  -rius :  as,  eztrSmuB,  Btipi- 
nuB,  octonl,  sSvSniB,  ffLmosus,  pSritus,  sGnftriuB,  extrSneuB. 

Exceptions,  (a.)  I  before  -muB :  as,  finitlmus,  m&rltlmuB  (except 
bImuB,  trImuB,  quadrlmus,  opimus,  mimiiB,  limus)  ;  and  in  super- 
latives (except  imus,  primus) :  also,  d5muB,  htimus,  nSmus,  c^&- 
mus,  thS.lSmus. 

(^.)  I  before  -nus :  as  in  crastlnus,  frazXnus,  etc.  (except  divinus, 
m&tutinus,  vespertlnus,  rSpentlnus) ;  Acinus,  ftsinus,  comXnus, 
c5phlnus,  6mlnus,  dSmlnus,  f Acinus,  frazlnus,  pr5tlnus,  termi- 
nus, vatlclnus;  also,  manus,  5ce&nus,  pl&t&nus;  gSnus,  VSnus. 
So  5  in  b5nus,  5nus,  86nus,  t5nus. 

{c,)  8  before  -rus  (-ra,  -rum) :  as,  mSrus,  hSdSra  (except  pr6c5- 
rus,  sincfirus,  sSv6rus).  In  like  manner,  barb&rus,  ch5rus,  niirus, 
pirus ;  s&tlra,  amphSra,  anc5ra,  Ij^ra,  pyra,  purptira ;  fdrum, 
supp^um,  g^um,  p^um. 

(//.)  l&tUB,  mStus,  vStus,  anheiltus,  digitus,  servlttis,  splrltus ; 
qu5tus,  t5tus ;  arbiitus,  h&bltus,  and  the  Uke. 

7.  -na,  -ne,  -nis :  as,  carina,  m^e,  inanis. 

Exceptions.  advSna,  angina,  d5mlna,  f6mlna,  m&chlna, 
mina,  gSna,  p9.glna,  p&tlna,  sarclna,  trtitlna,  and  compounds  with 
-gena;  bSne,  sine;  c^Uiis,  cinis,  itivSnis. 

8.  -re,  -ris,  -ta,  -tis :  as,  altare,  s^utaris,  m5n6ta,  immltis. 
Exceptions.,  m^e,  hll^is,  r6ta,  n5ta,  s&tis,  sltis,  pStis,  and 

most  nouns  in  -Ita. 

9.  -tim.  -turn,  and  syllables  beginning  with  v:  as,  prlvfttim, 
quercStum,  61Iva. 

Exceptions,  aff&tim,  st&tim ;  nivis  (nix) ;  brSvis,  gr&vis, 
ISvis  (Jighf)  ;  n5vus,  n5vem ;  and  several  verb  roots  (as,  itivS, 
f&ve5)  ;  also,  5vis,  b6vis,  I5vis. 

10.  -dex,  -lex,  -mex,  -rex,  -dix,  -nix:  and  the  numeral  endings 
-ginti,  -gintS :  as,  iudex,  Ilex,  rSldix,  vigintl,  trIgintA. 

Exceptions.   ctUex,  silex,  rtimex. 

353.  The  following  terminations  are  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel :  — 
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1.  -cuB»  duB,  -las:  as»  rfUitlcas,  cSlIdua,  gl&didlos. 
Exceptions.  5p&cii8,  ftmlcus ;  antlcus,  aprlcus,  ileus,  mendl- 

CUB,  posticus,  ptidicus ;  fidus,  nidus,  sidus ;  and  fi  before  -dus : 
as,  crtLdus,  nildus ;  6  before  -lus,  as  ph&s61us  (except  gSlus,  scSlus)  ; 
&sllus;  Ificus. 

2.  -n5,  -nor,  -r5,  -ror,  in  verbs:  as,  destlnS,  crimlnor,  g6r5. 
quSror. 

Exceptions.  dlvln5,  festlnS,  pr5pln6,  sSigind,  5pInor,  inclln5 , 
dSclSrS,  sp6r5,  spir5,  5r5,  dflro,  miror. 

3.  -ba,  -b5,  -pa,  -po :  as,  Hiba,  blb5,  Itipa,  cr6p5. 
Exceptions.  glSba,  scrlba ;  bilbS,  nflb5,  scrlbS ;  p&pa,  piLpa, 

rlpa,  sc5pa,  stflpa;  cap5,  r6p5,  8tip5. 

4.  -tSs  (in  nouns),  -ter  and  -tus  (in  adverbs)  :  as,  civltfts,  fortl- 
ter,  pfinltus. 

5.  -cuius,  -cellus,  -lentus,  -tildS :  as,  fasclctilus,  dcellus,  Ificti- 
lentus,  mSlgnltildS. 

354.   Rules  for  the  quantity  of  Derivatives  are :— -^ 

a.  Forms  from  the  same  Stem  have  the  same  quantity :  as,  &ni5, 
&m&visti;  gfinus,  gSneris. 

Exceptions,  i.  bSs,  lib:,  mSs,  pftr  p6s,  sSU,  v&s  —  also  arb9s 
—  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  nominative,  though  the  stem-vowel  is  short 
(cf.  genitive  b5vis,  etc.). 

2.  Nouns  in  -or,  genitive  -5ris,  have  the  vowel  shortened  before  the 
final  r :  as,  lion5r.  (But  this  shortening  is  comparatively  late,  so  that 
in  Plautus  and  inscriptions  these  nominatives  are  often  found  long.) 

3.  Many  verb-forms  with  vowel  originally  long  shorten  it  before  final  -r 

or  -t :  as,  amSr,  dIcerSr,  amSt  (compare  amSmus),  dIcerSt.  audit,  fit. 

Note. — The  final  syllable  in  -t  of  the  perfect  seems  to  have  been  originally 
long,  but  to  have  been  shortened  under  this  rule. 

4.  A  few  long  stem-syllables  are  shortened,  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  accent :  as,  acer,  &cerbus.  So  d8-i8r5  and  p6-i8r5,  weak- 
ened fi'om  iflr5. 

b.  Forms  fi'om  the  same  Root  often  show  inherited  variations  of 
quantity  (see  §  10) :  as,  dlc5  (cf.  maledlcus),  dfic5  (dticis),  fld5 
(perfldus),  v5cis  (v5co),  ISgis  (lSg5). 

c.  Compounds  retain  the  quantity  of  the  words  which  compose 
them :  as,  oc-cId5  (c&d5),  oo-cId5  (caed5),  in-Iquus  (aequus). 

d.  Greek  words  compounded  with  ?rpo  have  o  short :  as,  pr5ph6ta, 
pr5l5gus.  Some  Latin  compounds  of  pr5  have  o  short:  as,  pr5ficis- 
oor,  pr5fiteor.  Compounds  with  n6  vary:  as,  nfifas,  n6g5,  n6que5, 
nfiquis,  nfiquam. 
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Chapter  II.  —  Rhythm. 


Note. — The  essence  of  Rhythm  in  poetry  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  syllables 
pronounced  with  more  stress  than  those  intervening.  To  produce  this  effect  in  its 
perfection,  precisely  equal  times  should  occur  between  the  recurrences  of  the  stress. 
But,  in  the  application  of  rhythm  to  words,  the  exactness  of  these  intervals  is  sacri- 
ficed somewhat  to  the  necessary  length  of  the  words ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
words  are  forced  somewhat  in  their  pronunciation,  to  produce  more  nearly  the 
proper  intervals  of  time.  In  different  languages  these  adaptations  take  place  in 
different  degrees ;  one  language  disregarding  more  the  intervals  of  time,  another 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words. 

The  Greek  language  early  developed  a  very  strict  rhythmical  form  of  poetry, 
in  which  the  intervals  of  time  were  all-important.  The  earliest  Latin,  on  the  other 
hand, — as  in  the  Satumian  and  Fescennine  verse, — was  not  so  restricted.  But 
the  purely  metrical  forms  were  afterwards  adopted  from  the  Greek,  and  supplanted 
the  native  forms  of  verse.  Thus  the  Latin  poetry  with  which  we  have  to  do  fol- 
lows for  the  most  part  Greek  rules,  which  require  the  formal  division  of  words 
(like  music)  into  measures  of  equal  times,  technically  called  Feet.  The  strict 
rhythm  was  doubtless  more  ctosely  followed  in  poetry  that  was  sung  than  in  that 
which  was  declaimed  or  intoned.  In  neither  language,  however,  is  the  time  per- 
fectly preserved,  even  in  single  measures ;  and  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
regularity  of  the  time  between  the  ictuses  is  disturbed. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  distinguished  syllables  of  two  kinds  in  regard  to  the  time 
required  for  their  pronunciation,  a  long  syllable  having  twice  the  metrical  value  of  a 
short  one.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  long  syllables  were  of  equal  length, 
or  even  that  in  a  given  passage  each  long  had  just  twice  the  length  of  the  contiguous 
shorts.  The  ratio  was  only  approximate  at  best,  though  necessarily  more  exact  in 
singing  than  in  recitation.  Nor  are  longs  and  shorts  the  only  forms  of  syllables 
that  are  found.  In  some  cases  a  long  syllable  was  protracted,  so  as  to  have  the 
time  of  three  or  even  of  four  shorts,  and  often  one  long  or  two  shorts  were  pronounced 
\n  less  than  their  proper  time,  though  doubtless  always  distinguishable  in  time  from 
one  short  (see  §  355.  r,  rf).  Sometimes  a  syllable  naturally  short  seems  to  have 
been  slightly  prolonged,  so  as  to  represent  a  long,  though  in  most  (not  all)  cases 
the  apparent  irregularity  can  be  otherwise  explained.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  a  pause 
takes  the  place  of  one  or  more  syllables  to  fill  out  the  required  length  of  the  meas- 
ure. This  could,  of  course,  taTce  place  only  at  the  end  of  a  word :  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  Caesura  and  Diaeresis  in  prosody  (see  §  358). 

-1.   Measures. 
355.    Rhythm  consists  of  the  division  of  musical  sound 

into  MEASURES  OF  FEET. 

The  most  natural  division  of  musical  time  is  into  meas- 
ures consisting  of  either  two  or  three  equal  parts.  But  the 
ancients  also  distinguished  measures  of  five* equal  parts. 
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Remark.— The  divisions  of  musical  time  are  marked  by  a  stress  of  voice  on 
one  or  the  other  part  of  the  measure.  This  stress  is  called  the  Ictus  {deat),  or 
metrical  accent  (see  §  358). 

a.  The  unit  of  length  in  Prosody  is  one  short  syllable.  This  is 
called  a  Mora.  It  is  represented  by  the  sign  v/,  or  in  musical  nota- 
tion by  the  quaver  (f). 

b.  A  long  syllable  is  regularly  equal  to  two  tnorce^  and  is  represented 
by  the  sign  _,  or  by  the  crotchet  (f). 

c»  A  long  syllable  may  be  protracted^  so  as  to  occupy  the  time  of 
three  or  four  morce.  Such  a  syllable,  if  equal  to  three  morce^  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sign  i_  (or  P  •)  ;  if  equal  to  four,  by  i_i  (or  P). 

d.  A  long  syllable  may  be  contracted,  so  as  to  take  practically  the  time 
of  a  short  one.   Such  a  syllable  b  sometimes  represented  by  the  sign  >. 

€,  A  short  syllable  may  be  contracted  so  as  to  occupy  less  than  one 
mora, 

/,  A  pause  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  a  series  of 
verses,  to  fill  up  the  time.  A  pause  of  one  mora  in  a  measure  is  indi- 
cated by  the  sign  A  »  one  of  two  morce  by  the  sign  7v . 

^.  One  or  more  syllables  are  sometimes  placed  before  the  proper 
beginning  of  the  measure.  Such  syllables  are  called  an  AnacrOsis  or 
prelude.^ 

The  anacrusis  is  regularly  equal  to  the  unaccented  part  of  the 
measure. 

366.  The  measures  most  frequently  employed  in  Latin 
verse,  together  with  their  musical  notation,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

a.  Triple  or  Unequal  Measures  (f).* 

1.  Trochee     (—  ^     "^C^*  as,  r/^j. 

2.  Iambus        (^  —     =  ff  ^)  •  ^>  ducis. 

3.  Tribrach*  (,^  ^y^  =^  PP) :  as,  hdmtnts, 

1  llie  same  thing  occurs  in  modern  poetry,  and  in  modem  music  any  unac- 
cented syllables  at  the  beginning  are  treated  as  an  anacrusis,  i.e,  they  make  an 
incomplete  measure  before  the  first  bar.  This  was  not  the  case  in  ancient  music 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  treated  any  unaccented  syllable  at  the  beginning  as  belong' 
ing  to  the  following  accented  ones,  so  as  to  make  with  them  a  foot  or  measure. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  original  form  of  Indo-European  poetry  was  iambic 
in  its  structure,  or  at  least  accented  the  second  syllable  rather  than  the  first. 

3  Called  diplasiCf  the  two  parts  (Thesis  and  Arsis)  being  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  x. 

*  Not  found  as  a  fimdamental  foot,  but  only  as  the  resolution  of  a  Trochee  01 
Iambus. 
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b.  Double  or  Equal  Measures  (|). 

1.  Dactyl     (—  w  ^  =  T  TT^  '*  ^»  cdnsUlU. 

2.  Anapaest  (w  w  —  =  ff  f )  :  as,  mdnitos. 

3.  Spondee   (-1  _      =  f  f )  :  as,  regis. 

c.  Six-timed  Measures  (}). 

1.  Ionic  a  mdiore  ( \j  ^  =  f  f  ,•  ^)  :  as,  confedrdt, 

2.  Ionic  a  minor e  (^\j  \j ~^  f  T  \^''  ^^'  rHulissent, 

3.  Choriambus      (—  w  ^^  _  =  f  ff  f )  :  as,  contUlirant. 

d.  Quinary  or  Hemiolic^  Measures  (|). 

1.  Cretic  (—  ^  —      =  p  P  p :  as,  cdnsUlis. 

2.  FJEOii  primus  (_  ^  v-f  ^  =  P  P  f  f) :  as,  cdnsiiltbUs* 

3.  P<fiON  quartus  (\j  \j  \j  ^  =  PfP  P)  J  as,  MnM. 

4.  BacchTus         (v-f  —  —      e=  P  P  P) :  as,  dmlcos. 

e.  Several  compound  measures  are  mentioned  by  the  grammarians, 

viz.,  Antibacchlus  ( \j)^  Proceleusmatic  (kj  \j  \j  w).  the  2d  and 

3d  Paon^  having  a  long  syllable  in  the  2d  and  3d  places,  with  three 
short  ones ;  ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Epitritus^  having  a  short  syllable  in 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  places,  with  three  long  ones.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  needed  to  explain  rhythmically  all  the  forms  of  ancient 
verse. 

/.  Feet  with  these  apparent  quantities  do  not  always  occupy  the 
same  time  in  the  measure,  but  may  be  contracted  or  prolonged  to  suit 
the  series  in  which  they  occur.  They  are  then  called  irrational^ 
because  the  thesis  and  arsis  do  not  have  integral  ratios.    Such  are :  — 

Irrational  Spondee  :  _  >  =  J   ^  •  ' 

Cyclic  Dactyl:  -^^  =  J    ^    N  (or  nearly  N      N    N). 


8 


^  Called  hemiolic,  the  two  parts  being  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  ijk,  or  of  3  to  2. 
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Cyclic  ANAPiESX ;  =  the  same  reversed. 

Irrational  Trochee  •  —  >  =  J   f^- 

Note.— Of  feet  and  combinations  of  feet  (sometimes  extending  to  an  entire 
verse,  and  controlled  by  a  single  leading  accent),  the  following  are  recognized, 
assuming  \  to  be  the  unit  of  musical  time :  — 
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Narrative  poetry  was  written  for  rhythmical  recitation,  or  Chant,  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment ;  and  Lyrical  poetry  for  rhythmical  melody,  or  singing.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  music — which  in  this  differs  widely  from 
modem  —  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  was  identical  with  the  rhythm  of  the  text. 
The  lyric  poetry  was  to  be  sung ;  tlie  poet  was  musician  and  composer,  as  well  as 
author.    To  this  day  a  poet  is  said  conventionally  to  "  sing." 

Thus  a  correct  understanding  of  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the  Verse  gives  us 
the  exact  time,  though  not  the  tune,  to  which  it  was  actually  sung.  The  exact  time, 
however,  as  indicated  by  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  was  varied 
according  to  certain  laws  of  so-called  "  Rhythmic,"  as  will  be  explained  below.  In 
reading  ancient  verse  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  variations  in  the 
relative  length  of  syllables,  but  the  occasional  pause  necessary  to  fill  out  the  meas- 
ure ;  and  to  remember  that  the  rhythmical  accent  is  the  only  one  of  importance, 
though  the  words  should  be  distinguished  carefully,  and  the  sense  preserved.  Do 
not  scan,  but  read  metrically. 

• 

357.  In  many  cases  measures  of  the  same  time  may  be 
substituted  for  each  other,  a  long  syllable  taking  the  place 
of  two  short  ones,  or  two  short  ones  the  place  of  one  long 
one. 

In  the  former  case  the  measure  is  said  to  be  contracted; 
in  the  latter,  to  be  resolved.     Thus  :  — 

a.  A  Spondee  ( )  may  take  the  place  of  a  dactyl  (_  >^  ^)  or  an 

anapaest  i^j  \j  _)  ;  and  a  Tribrach  (^kj  kj  kS)  may  take  the  place  of  a 

Trochee  (_  o)  or  an  Iambus  (,^ ).     The  optional  substitution  of 

one  long  syllable  for  two  short  ones  is  represented  by  the  sign  vX?. 

b.  Another  form  of  dactyl  when  substituted  for  a  trochee  is  repre- 
sented thus,  __  yj:^, 

A  spondee,  similarly  substituted  for  a  trochee,  is  represented 
thus, >. 

c.  When  a  long  syllable  having  the  Ictus  (§  358.  cC)  is  resolved,  the 
ictus  properly  belongs  to  both  the  resulting  short  syllables;  but  for 
convenience  the  mark  of  accent  is  placed  on  the  first :  as,  — 

ndnc  experiar  |  sftn'  aceto  |  tfbi  cor  acr^  in  |  pectore.  —  Bacch.  405. 
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2.  The  Musical  Accent. 

358.  That  part  of  the  measure  which  receives  the  stress 
of  voice  (the  musical  accent)  is  called  the  Thesis  ;  the 
unaccented  part  is  called  the  Arsis.^ 

a.  The  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  the  Thesis  is  called  the  Ictus 
{beat).    It  is  marked  thus  \  ^\j  kj» 

b»  The  ending  of  a  word  within  a  measure  is  called  CiEsuRA. 
When  this  coincides  with  a  rhetorical  pause,  it  is  called  the  Caesura  of 
the  verse,  and  is  of  main  importance  as  affecting  the  melody  or  rhythm. 

€•  The  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  word  with  that  of  a  measure  in 
Prosody  is  called  Di-«:resis. 

1  The  Thesis  signifies  properly,  ^^  putting  down  {0€<ns,  from  rlBrffii)  of  the  foot 
in  beating  time,  in  the  march  or  dance  ("downward  beat"),  and  the  Arsis,  the 
raising  {ipaiSf  from  aelpca)  of  the  foot  ("  upward  beat ").  By  the  Latin  grammarians 
these  terms  were  made  to  mean,  respectively,  the  ending  and  beginning  of  a  meas- 
ure. By  a  misunderstanding  which  has  prevailed  till  recently,  since  the  time  of 
Bentley,  their  true  signification  has  been  reversed.  They  will  here  be  used  in 
accordance  with  their  ancient  meaning,  as  has  now  become  more  common.  This 
metrical  accent,  recurring  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  is  what  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  rhythm  of  poetry  as  distinguished  from  prose,  and  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind. 

The  error  mentioned  arose  from  applying  to  trochaic  and  dactylic  verse  a 
definition  which  was  true  only  of  iambic  or  anapaesti& 
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Chapter  III. —  Versification. 

1.  The  Verse. 

359.  A  single  line  of  poetry  —  that  is,  a  series  of  meas- 
ures set  in  a  recognized  order — is  called  a  Verse.^ 

Note. —  Most  of  the  common  verses  originally  consisted  of  two  series  ijiemu 
sticks),  but  the  joint  between  them  is  often  obscured.  It  is  marked  in  Iambic  verse 
by  the  Diceresis,  in  Dactylic  Hexameter  by  the  Casura.  > 

a.  A  verse  lacking  a  syllable  at  the  end  is  called  Catalectic, 
that  is,  having  a  pause  to  fill  the  measure;  when  the  end  syllable 
is  not  lacking,  the  verse  is  called  Acatalectic,  and  has  no  such 
pause. 

b»  To  divide  the  verse  into  its  appropriate  measures,  according  to 
the  rules  of  quantity  and  versification,  is  called  scanning  or  scansion 
(scansio,  from  scandd,  a  climbing  or  advance  by  steps).  ^ 

Remark. — In  reading  verse  rhythmically,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  measure  or  time  of  the  syllables,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  destroy  or  confuse 
the  words  themselves,  as  is  often  done  in  scanning, 

c  In  scanning,  a  vowel  or.  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word  (unless 
an  interjection)  is  partially  suppressed  when  the  next  word  begins  with 
a  vowel  or  with  h.    This  is  called  Elision  {bruising)  J^ 

In  reading  it  is  usual  entirely  to  suppress  elided  syllables.  Strictly, 
however,  they  should  be  sounded  lightly. 

Remark.  —  EUision  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Greek  name  Synalcepha 
{smearing). 

Rarely  a  syllable  is  elided  at  the  end  of  a  verse  when  the  next  verse  begins  with 
a  vowel ;  this  is  called  Synapheia  {binding), 

1  The  word  Verse  {versus)  signifies  a  turning  back,  i.e.  to  begin  again  in  like 
manner,  as  opposed  to  Prose  {prdrsus  ot  proversus),  which  means  straight  ahead, 

2  xhe  practice  of  Elision  is  followed  in  Italian  and  French  poetry,  and  is  some- 
times adopted  in  English,  particularly  in  the  older  poets :  as, — 

T  inveigle  and  invite  th*  unwary  sense. —  Comus,  538. 

In  early  Latin  poetry  a  final  syllable  ending  in  s  often  loses  this  letter  even  before 
a  consonant  (df.  §  13.  b)  :  as, — 

senio  coniectu*  quiescit — Ennius  (C.  M.  5). 
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d,  A  final  -m,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  suppressed  in  like  man- 
ner when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h:^  this  is  called 
ECTHLiPSis  {squeezing  ouf) :  as,  — 

monstr»M  horrend^^,  inform',  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum. 

—  j^n.  iii.  658. 

Final  -m  has  a  feeble  nasal  sound,  so  that  its  partial  suppression 

before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  following  word  was  easy. 

Remark. — The  monosyllables  d5,  dem,  spS,  spem,  Bim,  std,  stem,  q\il 
(plural)  are  never  elided ;  nor  is  an  iambic  word  elided  in  dactylic  verse.  Elision 
is  often  evaded  by  skilful  collocation  of  words. 

e.  Elision  is  sometimes  omitted  when  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  has. 
a  special  emphasis,  or  is  succeeded  by  a  pause.  This  omission  is 
called  Hiatus  {gaping). 

The  final  vowel  is  sometimes  shortened  in  such  cases, 
y.  A  final  syllable,  regularly  short,  is  sometimes  lengthened  before  a 
pause :  2  it  is  then  said  to  be  long  by  Diastoliz  as,  — 

nostror*''''  obruimar,  —  oriturque  miserrima  caedes. 
g.  The  last  syllable  of  any  verse  may  be  indifferently  long  or  short 
{syllaba  anceps). 

Forms  of  Verse. 

3^.  A  verse  receives  its  name  from  its  dominant  or 
fundamental  measure  :  as,  Dactylic,  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Ana- 
p  CBS  tic ;  and  from  the  number  of  measures  (single  or 
double)  which  it  contains :  as,  Hexameter,  Tetrameter, 
Trimeter,  Dimeter, 

Remark. — Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapeestic  verses  are  measured  not  by 
single  feet,  but  by  pairs  {dipodid)^  so  that  six  Iambi  make  a  Trimeter, 

361.  A  Stanza,  or  Strophe,  consists  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  verses  ranged  in  a  fixed  order. 

Many  stanzas  are  named  after  some  eminent  poet :  as, 
Sapphic  (from  Sappho),  Alcaic  (from  Alcaeus),  Archilochian 
(from  Archilochus),  Horatian  (from  Horace),  and  so  on. 

1.  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

362.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  or  Heroic  Verse,  consists 
theoretically  of  six  dactyls.     It  may  be  represented  thus :  — 

1  Hence  a  final  syllable  in  -m  is  said  to  have  no  quantity  of  its  own — its  vowel, 
in  any  case,  being  either  elided  or  else  made  long  by  Position. 

^  This  usage  is  comparatively  rare,  most  cases  where  it  appears  to  be  found 
being  caused  by  the  retention  of  an  originally  long  quantity 
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or  in  musical  notation  as  follows  :  — 

irc/irc/iriLnrc/irc;irM 

a.  For  any  one  of  the  feet,  except  the  fifth,  a  spondee  may  be  sub- 
stituted, and  must  be  for  the  last. 

Rarely  a  spondee  is  found  in  the  fifth  place ;  the  verse  is  then  called 

spondaic.    Thus  in  £cl.  iv.  49  the  verse  ends  with  incrSmentnin. 

Note. — In  reality  the  last  foot  is  a  trochee  standing  for  a  dactyl,  but  the  final 
syllable  is  not  measured,  and  the  foot  is  usually  said  to  be  a  spondee. 

b.  The  hexameter  has  always  one  principal  ccesura  —  sometimes 
two  —  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  pause  in  the  sense. 

The  principal  caesura  is  usually  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  in 
the  arsis)  of  the  third  foot,  dividing  the  verse  into  two  parts  in  sense 
and  rhythm. 

It  may  also  be  after  the  thesis  (less  commonly  in  the  arsis)  of  the 
fotirth  foot.  In  this  case  there  is  often  another  caesura  in  the  second 
foot,  so  that  the  verse  is  divided  into  three  parts :  as,  — 

parte  fe  |  rox  II  ar  |  densqu'  ocu  |  lis  II  et  |  sibila  |  coUa.  —  ^n,  v.  277. 

Remark. — Often  the  only  indication  of  the  principal  among  a  number  of 
caesuras  is  the  break  in  the  sense. 

A  caesura  occurring  after  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called  masculine,  A 
caesura  occurring  after  the  second  syllable  of  a  foot  is  called  feminine  (as  in  the 
fifth  foot  of  the  3d  and  4th  verses  in  f).  A  caesura  may  also  be  found  in  any  foot 
of  the  verse,  but  a  proper  OBSural pause  could  hardly  occur  in  the  first  or  sixth. 

When  the  fourth  foot  ends  a  word,  the  break  (properly  a  diaeresis)  is  sometimes 
improperly  called  bucolic  ccesura,  from  its  fi-equency  in  pastoral  poetry. 

c.  The  introductory  verses  of  the  iEneid,  divided  according  to  the 
foregoing  rules,  will  appear  as  follows.  The  principal  caesura  in  each 
verse  is  marked  by  double  lines :  — 

Anna  vijrumque  ca|no  11  Tro|iae  qui  |  primus  ab  |  oris 
Italijam  fa|to  profulgus  II  La|vinfaque  |  venit 
litora,  I  mvXium  i\\e  |  et  terlris  ll  iac|tatus  et  |  alto 
vi  supe|rum  sae|vae  I|  memo] rem  lulnonis  ob  j  Tram; 
multa  qu6|qu'  et  beljlo  pas|sus  ||  dum  |  conderet  |  urbem, 
infer|retque  dejos  Lati|o,  ||  genus  |  unde  Laltinum, 
Albajniqu^  pajtres,  |1  at|qu'  altae  |  moenia  |  Romae. 

The  feminine  ccesura  is  seen  in  the  following :  — 

Dis  genllti  potu|ere:  II  te|nent  medi|«  omnia  |  silvae.  —  ^n.  vi.  131. 

Note. — The  Hexameter  is  thus  illustrated  in  English  verse :  — 

**  Over  the  sea,  past  Crete,  on  the  Syrian  shore  to  the  southward, 
Dwells  in  the  well-tilled  lowland  a  dark-haired  iEthiop  people, 
Skilful  with  needle  and  loom,  and  the  arts  of  the  dyer  and  carver, 
Skilftil,  but  feeble  of  heart ;  for  they  know  not  the  lords  of  Olympus, 
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Lovers  of  men ;  neither  broad-browed  Zeus,  nor  Pallas  Athene, 
Teacher  of  wisdom  to  heroes,  bestower  of  might  in  the  battle; 
Share  not  the  cunning  of  Hermes,  nor  list  to  the  songs  of  Apollo, 
Fearing  the  stars  of  the  sky,  and  the  roll  of  the  blue  salt  water." 

—  Kingsleys  Andromeda 

2.  Zalegiac  Stanza. 

363.  The  Elegiac  Stanza  consists  of  two  lines,  —  an 
hexameter  followed  by  a  pentameter.^ 

The  Pentameter  verse  is  the  same  as  the  hexameter, 
except  that  it  omits  the  last  half  of  the  third  foot  and 
of  the  sixth  foot.     Thus, — 

rc^lrirlrHrcj'Ircj'lr'' 

a.  The  Pentameter  verse  is  thus  to  be  scanned  as  two  half-verses. 
the  second  of  which  always  consists  of  two  dactyls  followed  by  a  single 
syllable. 

b.  The  Pentameter  has  no  regular  Caesura ;  but  the  first  half-verse 
must  always  end  with  a  word,  which  is  followed  by  a  pause  to  complete 
the  measure.^ 

c.  The  following  verses  will  illustrate  the  forms  of  the  Elegiac 
Stanza :  — 

cum  subit  I  illijus  tris|tissima  |  noctis  ijmago 

qua  mihi  |  supre|mum  X  II  tempus  in  |  urbS  fujit, 

cum  repel  to  noc|tem  qua  |  tot  mihi  |  cara  re|Iiqui, 
labitur  I  ex  ocu|lis  X  11  nunc  quoque  |  gutta  me|iF. 

iam  prope  |  lux  adejrat    qua  j  me  dis|cedere|  Caesar 
finibus  I  extre|mae  X  11  iusserat  |  Aus6ni|ae. 

— Ovid,  Trist  i.  3. 

Note.  —  The  EUegiac  Stanza  differs  widely  in  character  from  hexameter  verse 
(of  which  it  is  a  mere  modification)  by  its  division  into  Distichs,  each  of  which 
must  have  its  own  sense  complete.  It  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  composi- 
tions,—  epistolary,  amatory,  and  mournful, — and  was  especially  a  favorite  of  the 
poet  Ovid.    It  has  been  illustrated  in  English  verse,  imitated  from  the  German :  — 

••  In  the  Hex|ameter  |  rises  the  |  fountain's  j  silvery  |  column; 
In  the  Pen|tameter  j  aye  ||  falling  in  |  melody  |  back.** 

1  Called  pentameter  by  the  old  grammarians,  who  divided  it,  formally,  into  five 
feet  (two  dactyls  or  spondees,  a  spondee,  and  two  anapaests),  as  follows:  — 

II  >^V-/|  >^V^I  II  I    \J   KJ  \    \J   \j  II 

2  The  time  of  this  pause,  however,  may  be  filled  by  the  protraction  of  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  thus :  — 

^^  \J   \J    \  W>^|l_lll  KJ   \j    \  \j    \   A 
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3.  Other  Dactylic  Verses. 

364.  Other  dactylic  verses  or  half-verses  are  occasion- 
ally used  by  the  lyric  poets.     Thift  :  — 

a.  The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  alternates  with  the  hexameter,  forming 
the  Akmanian  Strophe^  as  follows :  — 

O  forltes  pe|ioraque  |  passi, 
mecum  |  saepe  vi|n  j|  nunc  |  vino  |  pellite  |  curas; 
eras  inlgens  itelrabimus  |  aequor. 

—  HOR.  Od.  i.  7  (so  28;  Ep,  12). 

Note.  —  This  verse  is  a  single  measure ^  its  time  being  represented  by  ^  (§  356. 
/  note) . 

b.  The  Dactylic  Penthemim  (five  half-feet)  consists  of  half  a  pen- 
tameter verse.  It  is  used  in  combination  with  the  Hexameter  to  form 
the  First  Archilochian  Strophe :  as,  — 

dif!u|gere  nilves  |I  redelunt  iam  |  gramma  |  campis, 

arbori  I  busque  co|mae; 
mutat  I  terra  vi|ces  ||  et  I  decres  |  centia  |  ripas 

flumina  |  praetere  I  unt.  —  HoR.  Od.  iv.  7. 

[For  the  Fourth  Archilochian  Strophe  (Archilochian  Heptameter,  alternating 
with  iambic  trimeter  catalectic),  see  §  372. 11.] 

4.  Iambic  Trimeter. 

366.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  the  ordinary  verse  of 
dramatic  dialogue.  It  consists  of  three  measures,  each 
containing  a  double  iambus  {iambic  dipody).    Thus,  — 

It  is  seen  in  the  following :  — 

iam  i^M  efnca|ci  do  manus  |  scientfae 

supplex  fit  o|ro  regna  per  |  Proserpmae, 

per  et  Dia|nae  non  moven|da  numina, 

pSr  atquS  li|bros  carmmum  |  valentium 

defixa  cae|lo  dev6ca|r5  sidSra, 

CanidJS  par|c5  vScibus  |  tandem  «lcris, 

citumque  rejtrS  retro  sol|vS  turbinem.  —  Ho^,  Epod,  17. 

The  last  two  lines  may  be  thus  translated,  to  show  the 
movement  in  English :  — 

«•  Oh  I  Btay,  Canidia,  stay  thy  rites  of  sorcery. 
Thy  charm  unbinding  backward  let  thy  swift  wheel  fly  I  *' 

a.  The  lambiq  Trimeter  is  often  used  in  lyric  poetry,  alternating 
with  the  Dimeter  to  form  the  Iambic  Strophe^  as  follows :  — 
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b^atus  fljUS  qtd  prScnl  |  nSgotns^ 

ut  prisca  gens  |  mortaHnm, 
patema  ru|ra  bul^  exjercet  sms» 

soliitus  om|ni  fenorS; 
nequ'  excita|tur  classico  |  miles  true!, 

nSqu'  horrSt  i|ratum  nmr&  — HoR.  Epod,  2. 

^.  In  the  Iambic  Trimeter  an  irrational  spondee  (> )  or  its  equiv 

alent  (a  cyclic  anapaest  v^  yj^  or  an  apparent  dactyl  >  v^  ^  (§  356./')) 
may  be  regularly  substituted  for  the  first  iambus  of  any  dipody,  A  Tri- 
brach (\^  0  w)  ^^^y  stand  for  an  Iambus  anywhere  except  in  the  last 
place. 

In  the  comic  poets  any  of  these  substitutions  may  be  made  in  any 
foot  except  the  last :  as,  -^ 

O  lucis  al|me  rector  II  et  |  caeK  dScust 

qu2  alterna  cur|ru  spatia  U  flam|mifer?  ambiens, 

illdstre  lae|tis  li  ^xs^ris  |  terils  caput. 

—  Seneca,  Here,  Fur,  592-94. 

quid  quaeris?  an|nos  II  sexagin|ta  natus  es. 

— Terence,  Heaut.  10. 

homo  ^um\  huma|ni  II  nthil  a  m?  alijendm  puto. 
vel  m8  mone|r^  hoc  H  v61  percon|tari  puta. 

—  Heaut,  *j'j,  78. 

c.  The  Choliambic  {lame  Iambic)  substitutes  a  trochee  for  the  last 
iambus:  as, — 

aeque  ^st  bea|tus  £c  poejma  cdm  scribit: 
tam  gaddet  in  |  se,  tdmque  s'  iplse  miratur. 

— Catull.  xxil  15,  16. 

d.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  is  represented  as  follows :  — 

^^ \J I  ^ \J I  i^L-i^ll 

It  is  used  in  combination  with  other  measures  (see  §  372. 11),  and  is 
shown  in  the  following :  — 

Vulcanus  ar|dens  urit  oflficinas. —  HoR.  C7^.  i.  4. 

or  in  English :  — 

**0n  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending."  —  Scott, 

Note.— -The  Iambic  Trimeter  may  be  regarded,  metrically,  as  "a  single  foot** 
(its  time  being  represented  by  -^*),  consisting  of  three  dipodies,  and  having  its 
principal  accent,  probably,  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  verse,  though  this  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  The  spondee  in  this  verse,  being  a  substitute  for  an  iambus,  is 
irrational^  and  must  be  shortened  to  fit  the  measure  of  the  iambus  (represented 

by  >  _). 
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5.   Other  Iambic  Meastires. 
366.   Other  forms  of  Iambic  verse  are  the  following :  — 

a.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (Septindrius),  This  con- 
sists of  seven  iambic  feet,  with  the  same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic 
Trimeter.    It  is  used  in  lively  dialogue :  as,  — 

nam  idcfrc^f  arce8|sor,  ndptilas  |  quod  ml  &dpara|ri  sSnsit. 
quibus  qufdSm  quam  faci|l§  p6tuSrat  1  quiesci  s2  hie  |  quilsset! 

— Ter.  Andria^  690,  691. 

The  rhythm  of  the  Iambic  Septenarius  may  be  thus  represented 
according  to  our  musical  notation  (see  p.  403,  foot-note  i) :  — 

\\^d\L.kj^kj\^kj^kj\JLkj^kj  1 1 An 

inrprnrcrnrrrnrT^i 

Its  movement  is  like  the  following :  — 

"  In  go6d  king  Oi&rles's  gulden  days,  when  16yalt^  no  h&rm  meant,"  etc. 

—  Vicar  of  Bray, 

b.  The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  {Octdndrius'),  This  consists 
of  eight  full  iambic  feet  with  the  same  substitutions  as  in  Iambic  Tri- 
meter.   It  is  also  used  in  lively  dialogue :  as,  — 

hocinest  humajnum  f&ctA  aut  in|cept^?  h6cmest  of|ficidm  patris? 
quid  fllud  est?  pro  |  defim  fidem,  |  quid  est,  s2  hdc  nCn  con|tum$liast? 

^"Andriay  236,  237. 

c.  The  Iambic  Dimeter.  This  may  be  either  acatalectic  or  cata- 
lectic. 

1.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  consists  of  four  iambic  feet.  It 
is  used  in  combination  with  some  longer  verse  (see  §  365.  a). 

2.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  consists  of  three  and  a  half  iambic 
feet    It  is  used  only  in  choruses :  as,  — 

quonam  cnien|ta  Maenis, 

praec^ps  amo|r^  saevo, 

rapitdr  quod  im|  potent! 

facinds  parat  |  furore?  — Sen.  Medea,  850-853. 

6.  Trochaic  Verse. 

367*  The  most  common  form  of  Trochaic  verse  is  the 
Tetrameter  catalectic  {Septenarius) ,  consisting  of  four 
dipodies,  the  last  of  which  lacks  a  syllable.  It  is  repre- 
sented metrically  thus,  — 
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B  rl  cf  _  >  I :!  w  _  >  11  ^  vy  —  >  I  rl  w_ AB 
or  in  musical  notation, 

ir^rnrprnrcrnrjr-'j 

Hd  t?  advenio,  spem,  salutem,  II  c6nsili»M(  adxili«m  expetens. 

— Ter.  Andr.  ii.  18. 
In  English  verse :  — 

"  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers  life  is  but  an  empty  dream." 

— Longfellow, 

a.  The  spondee  and  its  resolutions  can  be  substituted  only  in  the 
even  places ;  except  in  comic  poetry,  which  allows  the  substitution  in 
any  foot  but  the  last :  as,  — 

{tid'M  habet  peta|s»M  tc  vestitum:   |  tarn  consimilist  |  &tqa'  ego. 
silra,  pes,  stajtiira,  tonsus,  |  6culi,  nasum,  |  v^l  labra, 
milae,  mentum,  |  barba,  collus;    |  t6tus'  quid  verjbts  opust? 
s!  tergum  ci|cdtricosum,  |  nihQ  hoc  similist  j  similius. 

—  Plaut.  Amphitr,  443-446. 

b.  Some  other  forms  of  trochaic  verse  are  found  in  the  lyric  poets, 
in  combination  with  other  feet,  either  as  whole  lines  or  parts  of  lines : 
as, — 

non  ebur  nejqu'  adreum.     [Dimeter  Catalectic] 

mei  reni  j  det  in  dom5|  la  ciinar.     [Iambic  Trimeter  CatalecticJ 

—  HOR.  Od,Yi,  18. 

7.  Mixed  Measures. 

Note.  —  Different  measures  may  be  combined  in  the  same  verse  in  two  different 
ways.  Either  (i)  a  series  of  one  kind  is  simply  joined  to  a  series  of  another  kind 
(compare  the  changes  of  rhythm  not  uncommon  in  modem  music)  ;  or  (2)  single 
feet  of  other  measures  are  combined  with  the  prevailing  measures,  in  which  case 
these  odd  feet  are  adapted  by  changing  their  quantity  so  that  they  become  irroHonal 
(see  §  356,  Note). 

When  enough  measures  of  one  kind  occur  to  form  a  series,  we  may  suppose  a 
change  of  rhythm ;  when  they  are  isolated,  we  must  suppose  adaptation.  Of  the 
indefinite  number  of  possible  combinations  but  few  are  found  in  Latin  poetry. 

368.  The  following  verses,  combining  different  rhyth- 
mical series,  are  found  in  Latin  lyrical  poetry :  — 

I.  Greater  Archilochian  (Dactylic  Tetrameter;  Trochaic 
Tripody) :  — 

n CO  I CO  I ex?  I CO  II \j  I \j  I >B 

solvitur  I  acris  hi  |  ems  gra|ta  vice  |j  veris  |  et  Fa|voni.  —  HoR.  Od.  i.  4. 

Note. — It  is  possible  that  the  dactyls  were  cyclic;  but  the  change  of  measure 
seems  more  probable. 
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2.  Verse  consisting  of  Dactylic  Trimeter  catalectic  {Dactylic  Pen- 
themim) ;  Iambic  Dimeter :  — 

scribSre  |  versicujlos  |i  amore  per|culsum  iiivat.— id.  Ep.  11. 

&  LogaGedic  Verse. 

369.  Trochaic  verses  containing  in  regular  prescribed 
positions,  irrational  measures  or  irrational  feet,  are  called 
LoGACEDic.     The  principal  logacedic  forms  are :  — 

1.  Logaoedic  Tetrapody  (four feet) :  Glyconic. 

2.  Logacedic  Tripody  {three  feet) ;  Pherecratic. 

3.  Logacedic  Dipody  {two  feet) :  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  short 
Pherecratic, 

Note. — Irrational  measures  are  those  in  which  the  syllables  do  not  correspond 
strictly  to  the  normal  ratio  of  length  (see  \  355).  Such  are  the  Irrational  Spondee  and 
the  Cyclic  Dactyl,  This  mixture  of  various  ratios  of  length  gives  an  effect  approach- 
ing that  of  prose:  hence  the  name  Logacedic  (A<$7os,  hnh'i\).  These  measures 
originated  in  the  Greek  Ijrric  poetry,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  All  the 
Roman  lyric  metres  not  belonging  to  the  regular  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  Ionic 
systems,  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  three  forms  given  above :  viz.,  Logace- 
dic systems  consisting  respectively  of  four,  three,  and  two  feet.  The  so-called 
Logacedic  Pentapody  consists  of  five  feet,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two 
of  the  others. 

370.  Each  logacedic  form  contains  a  single  dactyl,^ 
which  may  be  either  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  place. 
The  verse  may  be  catalectic  or  acatalectic.     Thus,  — 

Glyconic,  Pherecratic, 

i. -v>wI_w|-«wU(w)ll-^v./|_w|_(v^)ll 

ii.  _  w  |-^w|_w|«(w)II_v./  |^>wl-(w)ll 

iii.  _v^  |-w|-^w|_(v^)II-v/vyU(w)ll 

Note.  —  The  shorter  Pherecratic  {dipody) ^  if  catalectic,  appears  to  be  a  simple 

Choriambus  ( kjkj\ A) ;  and,  in  general,  the  effect  of  the  logacedic  forms  is 

Choriambic.  In  fact,  they  were  so  regarded  by  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  metri- 
cians, and  these  metres  have  obtained  the  general  name  of  Choriambic.  But 
they  are  not  true  choriambic,  though  they  may  very  likely  have  been  felt  to  be  such 
by  the  composer,  who  imitated  the  forms  without  much  thought  of  their  origin. 
They  may  be  read  (scanned),  therefore,  on  that  principle.  But  it  is  better  to  read 
them  as  logaosdic  measures ;  and  that  course  is  followed  here,  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  opinion  on  the  subject. 

1  Different  Greek  poets  adopted  fixed  types  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  dactyls, 
and  so  a  large  number  of  verses  arose,  each  following  a  strict  law,  which  were  imi- 
tated by  ihe  Romans  as  distinct  metres. 
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371.  The  verses  constructed  upon  the  several  Logaoedic 
forms  or  models  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Glyconic  {Second  Gly conic ^  catalectic)  :  — 

Romae  |  principis  |  urbilum. 
In  English :  — 

**  Forms  more  real  than  living  man."  —  Shelley, 

Note. — In  this  and  most  of  the  succeeding  forms  the  first  foot  is  always 
irrational  in  Horace,  consisting  of  an  apparent  spondee  ( >). 

2.  Aristophanic  {First  Pherecratic) :  — 

temperat  |  ora  |  frenis.  —  Har, 

Note.  —  It  is  very  likely  that  this  was  made  equal  in  time  to  the  preceding  by 
protracting  the  last  two  syllables:  thus,— 

n^v.i_^it_i_Aiii  c'^nrnr'ir-'i 

3.  Adonic  {First  Pherecratic,  shortened) :  — 

Terruit  |  urbem.  —  Hor, 
Or  perhaps :  — 

4.  Pherecratic  {Second  Pherecratic)  :  — 

crSs  donlberis  haedo.  —  Hor, 

5.  Lesser  Asclepiadic  {Second  and  First  Pherecratic,  both  catar 
lectic^  J  m>^ 

ll_>l-^w  Il_II-wv^)_w|^  All 
Maecen^  atavfs  edite  regibds.  —  Hor, 

6.  Greater  Asclepiadic  (the  same,  with  a  Logaoedic  Dipody  inter- 
posed^ :  — 

ll_>  1 -^w  I  L-ll-v^  w  I  L-II-v^v^  I  _w  I  j^  A  II 
tfl  ne  quaesieris  —  scire  nefts  —  qu6m  mihi  quem  tibi.  —  Hor, 

7.  Lesser  Sapphic  {Logaoedic  Pentapody^  with  dactyl  in  the  third 
place) :  — 

\\^^u\^>\'-XJKJ\^KJ\\^\^Dhl 

integer  vita6  scelerfsque  pdrus.  —  Hor* 
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Or  in  English :  — 

"Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  dssues." — Longfelhm. 

8.  Greater  Sapphic  {T^d  Glyconici  First  Pherecraticy.-^ 

II-.  W  I  —  >  I -V/W  I  l-ll-V/ W  I  —  ^  I  I- I  V?  A  B 

tfi  deds  ord  Sybarfn  ll  cfir  properis  am&ndo. — Hor^ 

9.  Lesser  Alcaic  {Logaoedic  Tetrapody^  two  dactyls,  two   tro- 
chees) :  — 

vfrginibds  paerfsque  c&nto. — Hor^ 
In  EngHsh  (nearly) : - 

"Blossom  by  blossom  the  Spring  begins.**— ^/ti/ii^f/ia  in  Calydon, 

10.  Greater  Alcaic  {Logaoedic  Pentapody^  catalectic,  with  Ana- 
crusis, and  dactyl  in  the  third  place,  —  compare  Lesser  Sapphic)*,'— 

IIo:_w|— >l— v>wl-.wlv5All 
iust»M  ^t  tendcem  prdposit!  virdm.  —  Hor, 

Note.— Only  the  above  Logaoedic  forms  are  employed  by  Horace. 

11.  PHALiECiAN  {Logacedic  Pentapody^  with  dactyl  in  the  second 

place) :  — 

II  i-s  >  I -vr  v^  I  —  w  I .- w  1 1- 1 ..  A  ■ 

quaenam  t£  mala  mSns,  mis^lli  R&tf  idi, 

igit  pr&ecipit^M  fn  meds  i£mbos?—  CatuU,  xL 

In  Englbh:  — 

''Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining.** — LongfeUow, 

12.  Glyconic  Pherecratic  {Metrum Satyrtcutn)\^ 

B  «. w  I -\j \j  \ ^\j  \vJ\ ^\j  \  "Kj w  1 1. 1 «.  A fl 
0  Coldnia  qu&e  cupls  ||  p6nte  Ifidere  16ngo.  — -  CaiuU,  xvii. 

9.  Metres  of  Horace. 

372,  The  Odes  of  Horace  include  nineteen  varieties  of 

stanza ;  these  are :  — 

I.  Alcaic,  consisting  of  two  Greater  Alcaics  (10),  one  Trochaic 
Dimeter  with  anacrusis,  and  one  Lesser  Alcaic  (9)  ^ :  as*  — > 

iust«M  et  ten&cem  pr6posid  virdm 
noB  efvi»M  trdor  prdva  iubentidm 
non  vdltus  Instantfs  tyr&nni 
m^nte  quatft  solidd  nequ'  Adster. —  Od,  ilL  3. 

(Found  In  Od.  i.  9, 16, 17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37;   iL  i,  3,  5,  7,  9, 11, 
I3»  ^4*  '5i  ^7>  i9>  20;  iii'  i>  2>  3>  4»  5>  6,  i7>  ^U  23,  26,  29;  iv.  4,  9,  14, 15.) 

^  The  figures  refer  to  the  foregoing  list  (§  371). 
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Note. — The  Alcaic  Strophe  was  a  spedal  fkyorite  with  Horace,  of  whose  Odes 
thirty-seven  are  in  this  form.l  It  is  sometimes  called  the  HoroHan  Stanza,  The 
verses  were  formerly  described  as,  i,  2.  spondee,  bacchius,  two  dactyls ;  3.  spondee, 
bacchius,  two  trochees ;  4.  two  dactyls,  two  trochees. 

2.  Sapphic  (minor),  consisting  of  three  Lesser  Sapphics  (7)  and 
one  Adonic  (3) :  as,— 

Uim  satis  tents  nivis  Atqae  dfrae 
gr&n  dints  misft  pater  6t  rab^nte 
ddxter&  sacrfis  iacol&tus  &rces 
tSrruit  drbem. —  Od,  l  2. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38;  iL  2, 4,  6»  8, 10^  16; 
iii.  8,  II,  14,  18,  20,  22,  27;   iv.  2,  6t  II.     Carm.  Sac.) 

Note. — The  Sapphic  Stanza  Is  named  after  the  poetess  Sappho  of  Lesbos, 
and  was  a  great  £si?orite  with  the  ancients.  It  is  used  by  Horace  in  twenty-five 
Odes— more  frequently  than  any  other  except  the  Alcaic.  The  Lesser  Sapphic 
verse  was  formerly  described  as  consisting  of  a  Choriambus  preceded  by  a  trochaic 
dipody  and  followed  by  a  bacchius. 

3.  Sapphic  (jnajor)^  consisting  of  one  Aristophamc  (2)  and  one 
Greater  Sapphic  (8) ;  as,  — 

♦ 

Lydia  dfc,  per  6mnes 
tS  deds  ord,  Sybarfn  ci!ir  properts  am&ndo.  —  Od.  i.  8. 

4.  AsCLEPiADEAN   L    (minor)  j  consisting  of  Lesser  Asclepiadics 

(5) :  as,— 

&cegt  monument«M  a^re  per^nnids 

rtgalfque  sitd — pyramid«««  altids.  —  Od,  iii.  3a 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  i ;  iii.  30;  iv.  8.) 

5.  AscLEPiADEAN  H.,  consisting  of  one  Glycomc  (l)  and  one 
Lesser  Asclepiadic  (5) :  as,  — 

N&vis  quae  tibi  creditdm 
dibes  Vfrgilidm,  — ffnibus  Atddi 

reddas  (ncolumem,  prec6r, 
6t  servSs  animae  —  dtmididm  mea^.  —  Od  L  3. 

(Found  m  Od.  i.  3,  13,  19,  36;  iii  9, 15,  19,  24,  25,  28;  iv.  i,  3.) 

6.  AscLEPiADEAN  HL,  consbting  of  three  Lesser  Asclepiadics  (5) 
and  one  Glyconic  (i) :  as, — 

Qufs  desfderi6  sft  pudor  adt  modds 
t&m  cait  capitis? —  praecipe  Iflgubrls 
cantus,  MelpomenI,  —  cuC  liquidam  pat6r 
vdcem  cdm  cythar&  dedft.—  Od,  i.  24. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  6,  15,  24,  33;  ii.  12;  liL  10,  16;  iv.  5, 12.) 
1  See  the  Index  below  (pp.  420, 43X). 
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7.  AsCLEPiADEAN  IV.,  consisting  of  two  Lesser  Asclepiadics  (5), 
one  Pherecratic  (4)9  and  one  Glyconic  (i)  :  as,  — 

O  fons  B&ndusia6  spl^ndidi6r  vitr6, 

ddlci  dtgne  merd,  n6n  sine  fldribds, 
cr^  dondberis  ha^do 
cut  frons  tdrgida  c^rnibds.—  Od,  iH.  13. 

(Found  in  Od.  i.  5,  14,  21,  23;  iL  7;  iii.  7, 13;  iv.  13.) 

8.  AscLEPiADEAN  V.  {major)  ^  consisting  of  Greater  Asclepiadics 
(6):  as, — 

tft  ne  qua^erfs  —  scire  nefUs !  —  qaem  mihi,  qu^m  tibC 
ftnem  dt  dederfnt — Ledconol — n^c  BabylSnids 
t^ntaris  nuxner6s. —  Od»  L  11. 

(Found  in  Od.  L  ii,  18;  iv.  la) 

9.  Alcmanian,  consisting  of  Dactylic  Hexameter  (§  362)  alternating 
with  Tetrameter  (§  364.  a).     (Od.  i.  7,  28;  Epod.  12.) 

10.  Archilochian  I.,  consisting  of  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternat- 
ing with  Trimeter  Catalectic  {Dactylic  Penthetnim^  see  §  364.  b). 
(Od.  iv.  7.) 

11.  Archilochian  IV.,  consisting  of  a  Greatet  Archilochian 
{heptameter^  §  368.  i),  followed  by  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic 
(§  365*  d).     The  stanza  consists  of  two  pairs  of  verses:  asr — 

s61vitar  ftcris  hiems  grat&  vice  D  VSris  et  Favdni, 

trahdntque  siccas  m&chinae  carinas; 
fie  neque  iam  stabults  gaud^t  pecus,  ll  adt  ar&tor  tgni, 

nee  prfita  cams  &lbicant  prufnis. —  Od,  i  4. 

12.  Iambic  Trimeter  alone  (see  §  365),    (Ep.  17.) 

13.  Iambic  Strophe  (see  §  365.  a),    (Ep.  i-io.) 

14.  Dactylic  Hexameter  alternating  with  Iambic  Dimeter  2  as,  ~ 

n6x  erat,  6t  cael6  fulglbat  Idna  serino 

int6r  minora  stdera, 
cdm  tu,  mfignordm  numen  laesttra  deorum, 

in  verba  iurabfis  mea. — Epod,  15.    (So  in  Ep.  14.) 

15.  Dactylic  Hexameter  with  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  365) ;  as, — 

altera  i&m  teritdr  bellfs  civflibus  aetas,   . 
sufs  et  ipsa  R6ma  viribds  ruit.  -^  Epod.  1 6. 

id.  Verse  of  Four  Lesser  Ionics :  as,  — 

miserar*''"  est  I  nequ'  amor!  {  dare  ludum  )  neque  duid 
mala  vino  |  laver'  aut  ex|animari  |  metaentes. —  Od,  iii.  12. 
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17.  Iambic  Trimeter  (§  365);    Dactylic  Penthemim   (§  364.  U)\ 
Iambic  Dimeter :  as,  — 

Pect!  nihil  me  sfcut  antel  iuvat 
scrfbere  versiculos  —  amore  perculsdm  gravi.  —  Epod,  11. 

18.  Dactylic   Hexameter;    Iambic  Dimeter j    Dactylic  Penthemim 
(§  364-  b)'  as,  — 

hdrrida  t^mpestts  caeldm  contrtxit,  et  (mbres 
nivesque  deducdnt  lovem :  ndnc  mare,  ndnc  siliiae.  .  .  . 

—  Epd.  13. 

19.  Trochaic   Dimeter,   Iambic   Trimeter,   each    catalectic  (see    § 
367.  b). 


INDEX  TO  THE  METRES  OF  HORACE. 

Lib.  I. 


z.  Maecenas  atavis :  4. 

20. 

Vilepotabis:  2. 

2.  lam  satis  terris :  2. 

21. 

Dianam  tenerae:  7* 

3.  Sic  te  diva :  5. 

22. 

Integer  vitae :  2. 

4.  Solvitur  acris  hiems:  zz. 

23- 

Vitas  hinnuleo :  7. 

5.  Quis  multa:  7. 

24. 

Quis  desiderio :  6. 

6.  Scriberis  Vario ;  6. 

25. 

Parcius  iunctas :  2. 

7.  Laudabunt  alii :  9. 

26. 

Musis  amicus :  i. 

8.  Lydia  die :  3. 

27. 

Natis  in  usum :  z. 

9.  Videsutalta:  z. 

28. 

Te  maris:  9. 

la  Mercmi  &cunde  nepos :  3. 

29. 

Icci  beatis :  z. 

II.  Tu  ne  quaesieris :  8. 

30. 

0  Venus :  a. 

12.  Quem  vinim :  2. 

31- 

Quid  dedlcatum:  z. 

13.  Cum  tu  Lydia :  5. 

32. 

Poscimur:  2. 

14.  0  navis :  7, 

33. 

Albi  ne  doleas :  6. 

15.  Pastor  cum  traheret :  6. 

34* 

Parens  deorum :  z. 

16.  0  matre  pulcra :  i. 

35. 

0  diva:  z. 

17.  Velox  amoenum :  i. 

36. 

Et  thure :  5. 

18.  NullamVare:  8. 

37. 

Nunc  est  bibendum : 

19.  Mater  saeva:  5. 

38. 

Persicosodi:  a. 

Lib. 

II. 

z«  Motum  ex  Metello :  z. 

II. 

Quid  bellicosus :  z. 

2.  Nullus  argento :  2. 

12. 

Nolis  longa:  6. 

3.  Aequam  memento:  z. 

13. 

Ille  et  nefiasto :  z. 

4.  Ne  sit  andllae :  3. 

14. 

Eheufugaces:  z. 

5.  Nondum  subacta :  z. 

IS- 

lampauca:  z. 

6.  Septimi  Gades:  2. 

z6. 

Otium  divos :  i. 

7.  0  saepe  mecum :  z. 

17. 

Cur  me  querelb :  i. 

8.  Ullasiiuris:  2. 

z8. 

Non  ebur:  19. 

9.  Non  semper  imbres :  x. 

19. 

Bacchum  in  remotis: 

la  Rectius  vives:  a. 

90. 

Non  usitata :  z. 

§§  372, 373.]        Index  to  Metres  of  Horace. 
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Lib.  III. 


1.  Odi  pro&num :  i. 

2.  Angustam  amice :  i. 

3.  lustum  et  tenacem :  i. 

4.  Descende  caelo :  i. 

5.  Caelo  tonantem :  i. 

6.  Delicta  maiorum :  i. 

7.  Quid  fles :  7. 

8.  Martiis  caelebs :  2. 

9.  Donee  gratus :  5. 

10.  Extremum  Tanain :  6. 

11.  Mercuri  nam  te :  2. 

12.  Miserarum  est :  16. 

13.  O  fens  Bandusiae:  7. 

14.  Herculis  ritu :  2. 

15.  Uxor  pauperis :  5. 


1.  Intermissa  Venus :  5. 

2.  Pindarum  quisquis :  2. 

3.  Quem  tu  Melpomene : 

4.  Qualem  ministrum :  i. 

5.  Divis  orte  bonus:  6. 

6.  Dive  quem  proles :  2. 

7.  Diffugere  nives :  10. 

8.  Donarem  pateras:  4. 


1.  Ibis  Libumis :  13. 

2.  Beatus  ille :  13. 

3.  Parentis  olim :  13. 

4.  Lupis  et  agnis :  13. 

5.  At  O  deorum :  13. 

6.  Quid  immerentes :  13. 

7.  Quo  quo  scelesti :  13. 

8.  Rogare  longo :  13. 

9.  Quando  repostum :  13. 


16.  Inclusam  Danaen :  6. 

17.  Aeli  vetusto :  i. 

18.  Faune  nympharum :  2. 

19.  Quantum  distet :  5. 

20.  Non  vides:  2. 

21.  O  nata  mecum :  i. 

22.  Montium  custos :  2. 

23.  Caelo  supinas :  i. 

24.  Intactis  opulentior:  5. 

25.  Quo  me  Bacche :  5. 

26.  Vixi  puellis :  i. 

27.  Impios  parrae:  2. 

28.  Festo  quid:  5. 

29.  Tyrrhena  regum  :  i. 

30.  Exegi  monumentum :  4. 


Lib.  IV. 


Epodes. 


9.  Ne  forte  credas :  i. 
la  O  crudelis  adhuc :  8. 

11.  Est  mihi  nonum :  2. 

12.  lam  veris  comites :  6. 

13.  Audivere  Lyce:  7. 

14.  Qua  cura  patrum :  i. 

15.  Phoebus  volentem :  i. 
Carmen  Saccular e :  2. 


10.  Mala  soluta :  13. 

11.  Pecti  nihil :  17. 

12.  Quid  tibi  vis :  9. 

13.  Horrida  tempestas :  18. 

14.  Mollis  inertia :  14. 

15.  Noxerat:  14. 

16.  Altera  iam :  15. 

17.  Iam  iam  efficaci :  12. 


373.   Other  lyric  poets  use  other  combinations  of  the 
above-mentioned  verses.     Thus,  — 

a,  Glyconics  with  one  Pherecratic  (both  imperfect)  :  as,  — 

Diajnae  sumus  |  in  fide 
puel|W  et  puei«  |  integri: 
Dial  nam,  puer<  |  integri 

puel  I  laeque  ca  |  na  |  mus.  —  Catull.  34. 

b,  Sapphics  J  in  a  series  of  single  lines,  closing  with  an  Adonic :  as,  — 

An  ma  |  gis  di  |  ri  tremu  |  ere  |  Manes 
HercujU'w?  et  vijsum  canis  |  infe|rorum 
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fngjft  I  abrupltis  trSpilduscaltenis? 
•    falliimur:  laeltevenit  |  eccS  |  vultu, 
quern  tttjlit  Poe|as;  humS|risquS  {  tela 
gestat  I  et  no|tas  popu|lis  phajretras 

Herculis  |  hires.  —  Sen.  Here,  (Et.  1600-6. 

c*  Sapphics  followed  by  Gfyconics,  of  indefinite  number  (id.  Here. 
Fur.  830-874,  875-894). 

10.  MiBcellaneoua. 

374.  Other  measures  occur  in  various  styles  of  poetry: 
viz.,  — 

a.  ANAPiESTic  verses  of  various  lengths  are  found  in  dramatic 
poetry.  The  spondee,  dactyl,  or  proceleusmatic  may  be  substituted 
for  the  anapaest :  as,  — 

hic  homost  )  omni»M  homilnum  praejcipuos 

voluptaltibus  gau|dtisqu'  an|tepotens. 

ita  comlmoda  quae  |  cupi^  ejveniunt, 

quod  ago  |  subit,  ad|secue  |  sequitur: 

ita  gau  I  dium  sup  |  pSditat.  —  Plaut.  Trin,  1 1 1 5-19. 

b.  Bacchiac  verses  (five-timed)  occur  in  the  dramatic  poets,  —  very 
rarely  in  Terence,  more  commonly  in  Plautus,  —  either  in  verses  of 
two  feet  (Dimeter)  or  of  four  (Tetrameter).  They  are  treated  very 
fireely,  as  are  all  measures  in  early  Latin.  The  long  syllables  may  be 
resolved,  or  the  molossus  (three  longs)  substituted :  as,  — 

multas  res  1  simit^  in  I  mS5  cor  1  de  vorso, 
mult«»»  in  colgitando  i  dolor***  in|dipiscor 
^g5met  me  i  cog^  et  ma|cer9  et  delfatigo; 
magister  I  niih'  exerldtor  anilmus  nunc  est 

—  Plaut.  Trin.  223-226. 

e*  Cretic  measures  occur  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bacchiac,  with 
the  same  substitutions.    The  last  foot  is  usually  incomplete :  as,  — 

am5r  amijcus  mihi  |  ne  fuas  1  unquam. 
his  ego  I  d?  artibus  |  gratiam  |  facio. 
nil  Sg*'  isltos  mSror  |  faecSos  |  mores. — id.  267,  293,  297. 

d.  SaturnIAN  Verse.  In  early  Latin  is  found  a  rude  form  of  verse, 
not  borrowed  from  the  Greek  like  the  others.  The  rhythm  is  Iambic 
Tetrameter  (or  Trochaic  with  Anacrusis),  but  the  Arsis  is  often  synco- 
pated, especially  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  verse :  as,  — 

dabdnt  |  maldm  |  MetellG  —  II  Na£vi|o  poletae. 
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11.  Barly  Prosody. 

375.  The  prosody  of  the  earlier  poets  di£Fers  in  several 
respects  from  that  of  the  later.^ 

a.  At  the  end  of  words  s  was  only  feebly  sounded,  so  that  it  does 
not  make  position  with  a  following  consonant,  and  is  sometimes  cut  off 
before  a  vowel.  This  usage  continued  in  all  poets  till  Cicero's  time 
(§  347.  e), 

b.  The  last  syllable  of  any  word  of  two  syllables  may  be  made  short 
if  the  first  is  short.  (This  effect  remained  in  a  few  words  like  putft, 
cav6,  val6,  vid6 ;  cf.  §  348.)    Thus,  — 

ab^st  (CVj/.  ii.  i.  12);  apud  test  (7V{;f.\i96);  s5ror  dictast  (^Eniu  157); 
bonas  {Stick.  99);  domi  dSaeque  (J^seud.  37);  domi  (Mil,  194). 

c.  In  the  same  way  a  long  syllable  may  be  shortened  when  preceded 
by  a  short  monosyllable :  as,  — 

id  Sst  profecto  {Merc.  372);  ^rit  et  tib^  Sxoptatum  {Mil,  loii);  si  quid'** 
hSrcle  {Asin,  414) ;  quid  &t  s2  hoc  {Andria,  237). 

d.  In  a  few  isolated  words  position  is  often  disregarded.'  Such  are 
nie,  late,  Inde,  tinde,  nSmpe,  Ssse  (?).    Thus, — 

Acquis  his  in  aedibust  {Bacch,  581). 

e*  In  some  cases  the  accent  seems  to  shorten  a  syllable  preceding  it 
in  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables,  as  in  aenScttltl,  Sy  v&ctLsae. 

/•  At  the  beginning  of  a  verse  many  syllables  long  by  position  stand 
for  short  ones :  as,  — 

idnS  tii  {Pseud,  442);  Sstne  consimilis  {Epid,  v.  i.  18). 

g.  The  original  long  quantity  of  many  final  syllables  is  retained.  j 

Thus:—  j 

1.  Final  -a  of  the  first  declension  is  often  long :  as,  — 

n'  epfstula  quid^^  (ilia  sit  in  a^dibus  {Asin,  762). 

2.  Final  -a  of  the  neuter  plural  is  sometimes  long  (though  there 
seems  no  etymological  reason  for  it) :  as,  — 

ndnc  et  amico  |  prdsperab?  et  [  g^nio  me5  mul  |  ta  bona  faciam  {Pfrs,  263). 

1  Before  the  Latin  language  was  used  in  literature,  it  had  become  much  changed 
by  the  loss  of  final  consonants  and  the  shortening  of  final  syllables  under  the 
influence  of  accent  (which  was  originally  free  in  its  position,  but  in  Latin  became 
limited  to  the  penult  and  antepenult).  This  tendency  was  arrested  by  the  study  of 
grammar  and  by  literature,  but  shows  itself  again  in  the  Romance  languages.  In 
many  cases  this  change  was  still  in  progress  in  the  time  of  the  early  poets. 

s  Scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  principle  or  the  extent  of  this  irregularity. 
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3.  The  ending  -or  is  retained  long  in  nouns  with  long  stem-vowel 
(original  r-stems  or  original  arstems) :  as,  — 

m6do  quom  dict^  in  ml  ingerebis  6dium  non  uxor  eram  (Asin,  927). 
fta  ml  in  pector'  fitque  corde,  facit  am5r  incendium  {Merc.  500). 
&tqae  quanto  n6x  fuisti  16ngi5r  hac  prdxnma  {^Amph,  548). 

4.  The  termination  -es  (-Itis)  is  sometimes  retained  long,  as  in 
mil6B,  BuperstSs. 

5.  All  verb-endings  in  -r,  -b,  and  -t  may  be  retained  long  where  the 
vowel  is  elsewhere  long  in  inflection :  as,  — 

regredior  audt^se  me  {jCapL  1023);  fitqa'  at  qui  fueris  et  qui  nunc  (id. 
248);  me  n6minat  haec  (^Epid,  iv.  i.  8);  faciat  ut  semper  (JPoen,  ii. 
42);  infuscabat,  amabo  (Cretics,  Cisi.  i.  2i);  qui  amet  {Merc,  1021); 
at  nt  in  bello  capitur  alter  filius  (CVz//.  25);  tibi  sit  ad  me  revfsas 
(7>«tf.  ii.  4.  79). 

h.  The  hiatus  is  allowed  very  freely,  especially  at  a  pause  in  the 
sense,  or  when  there  b  a  change  of  the  speaker.* 

1  The  extent  of  this  license  is  still  a  question  among  scholars ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  texts  it  must  sometimes  be  allowed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1.   Reckoning  of  Time. 

Note.— The  Roman  Year  was  designated,  in  earlier  times,  by  the  names  of  the 
Consuls;  but  was  afterwards  reckoned  from  the  building  of  the  City  {at  wde 
coridita,  anno  ttrbis  conditae)^  the  date  of  which  was  assigned  by  Varro  to  a  period 
corresponding  with  B.C.  753.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  Roman  dates  to  those 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  year  of  the  city  is  to  be  subtracted  from  754 :  e.g.  A.U.C.  691 
(the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship)  -•  B.C.  65. 

Before  Caesar's  reform  of  the  Calendar  (B.C.  46),  the  Roman  year  consbted  of 
355  days:  March,  May,  Quintilis  (July),  and  October  having  each  31  days;  Feb- 
ruary having  28,  and  each  of  the  remainder  29.  As  this  Calendar  year  was  too  short 
for  the  solar  year,  the  Romans,  in  alternate  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pontifices, 
inserted  a  month  of  varying  length  {mensis  intercalaris)  after  February  23,  and 
omitted  the  rest  of  February.  The  **  Julian  year,**  by  Caesar's  reformed  Calendar, 
had  365  days,  divided  into  months  as  at  present  Every  fourth  year  the  24th  of 
February  (vL  kal.  Mart)  was  counted  twice,  giving  29  days  to  that  month :  hence 
the  year  was  called  Bissexttlis,  The  month  Quintilis  received  the  name  lUlius 
(July),  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  Sextilis  was  called  Augustus  (August),  in 
honor  of  his  successor.  The  Julian  year  (see  below)  remained  unchanged  till  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  (A.D.  1582),  which  omits  leap-year  three  times 
in  every  four  hundred  years. 

376.  Dates,  according  to  the  Roman  Calendar,  are 
reckoned  as  follows :  — 

a.  The  Jlrst  day  of  the  month  was  called  Kalendae  (^Calends). 

Note.  —  KaJendae  is  derived  from  cal&re,  to  colt, — the  Calends  being  the 
day  on  which  the  pontiff  publicly  announced  the  New  Moon  in  the  Comitia  Caiata, 
which  they  did,  originally,  from  actual  observation. 

b.  On  ^<t  fifteenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the  thir^ 
teenth  of  the  other  months,  were  the  IdiLs  (/des),  the  day  of  Full  Moon. 

c.  On  the  seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the 
fifth  of  the  other  months,  were  the  Ndnae  {Nones  or  ninths), 

d.  From  the  three  points  thus  determined,  the  days  of  the  month 
were  reckoned  backwards  as  so  many  days  before  the  Nbnes^  the  Ides^ 
or  the  Calends.  The  point  of  departure  was,  by  Roman  custom,  counted 
in  the  reckoning,  the  second  day  being  three  days  before,  etc.  This  gives 
the  following  rule  for  determining  the  date :  — 
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If  the  given  date  be  Calends,  add  two  to  the  number  of  days  in  the 
month  preceding,  —  if  Nones  or  Ides,  add  one  to  that  of  the  day  on 
which  they  fall,  —  and  from  the  number  thus  ascertained  subtract  the 
given  date :  thus,  — 

viii.  Kal.  Feb.  (33 -8)=  Jan.  25. 
iv.  Non.  Mar.  (8— 4)  =  Mar.  4. 
iv.  Id.  Sept.  (14— 4)= Sept.  10. 

For  peculiar  constructions  in  dates,  see  §  259.  e. 
e.   The  days  of  the  Roman  month  by  the  Julian  Calendar,  as  thus 
ascertained,  are  given  in  the  following  Table :  — 
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Note,  —  Observe  that  a  date  before  the  Julian  Reform  (B.C.  46)  is  to  be  found 
not  by  the  above  table,  but  by  taking  the  earlier  reckoning  of  the  number  of  days 
in  the  month. 
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2.  MeaBurea  of  Value,  etc. 

37 7«  The  money  of  the  Romans  was  in  early  times  wholly  of  cop- 
per. The  unit  was  the  as,  which  was  nominally  a  pound  in  weight,  but 
actually  somewhat  less.    It  was  divided  into  twelve  unciae  {ounces). 

In  the  third  century  B.C.  the  fts  was  gradually  reduced  to  one-half 
of  its  original  value.  In  the  same  century  silver  coins  were  introduced, 
—  the  Dinarius  and  the  Sestertius.  The  Denarius  =  10  asses ;  the 
Sestertius  =  2^  asses. 

378.  The  Sestertius  was  probably  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
&8  had  been  so  fas  reduced  that  the  value  of  the  new  coin  (2>^  asses) 
was  equivalent  to  the  original  value  of  the  SLs.  Hence,  the  Sestertius 
(usually  abbreviated  to  IIS  or  HS)  came  to  be  used  as  the  unit  of  value, 
and  nummuB,  coin^  often  means  simply  sestertius.  As  the  reduction  of 
the  standard  went  on,  the  sestertius  became  equivalent  to  4  asses. 
Gold  was  introduced  later,  the  aureus  being  equal  to  100  sesterces. 
The  value  of  these  coins  is  seen  in  the  following  table :  — 

2^  asses  =  I  sestertius  or  nummus  (hs),  valae  nearly  5  cents. 
10     asses  or  4  sestertii  =  i  denarius «    •    •  ^        "      20   " 
1000     sestertii  =  i  sestertium **        **     $50.00. 

Note.  — The  word  eSstertius  is  a  shortened  form  of  8€miB-tertiU8,  the 
third  one,  a  half.  The  abbreviation  IIS  or  HS  »  duo  at  s€mis,  2^.  two  and  a 
half. 

379.  The  SSstertium  (probably  originally  the  genitive  plural  of 
sestertius)  was  a  sum  of  money,  not  a  coin;  the  word  is  inflected 
regularly  as  a  neuter  noun :  thus,  tria  sSstertia  =  $150.00. 

When  sistertium  is  combined  with  a  numeral  adverb,  centina  mflia^ 
hundreds  of  thousands^  is  to  be  understood :  thus  deciins  sistertium 
{deciins  hs)  =  $50,000. 

In  the  statement  of  large  sums  sistertium  is  often  omitted:  thus 
sexUgiins  (Rose.  Am.  2)  signifies,  sexdgiins  [centina  mflia'\  sistertium 
(6,000,000  sesterces)  =  $300,000  (nearly). 

380*  In  the  statement  of  sums  of  money  In  cipher,  a  line  above 
the  number  indicates  thousands;  lines  above  and  at  the  sides  also, 
hundred-thousands.  Thus  hs.  dc.  =  600  sistertit ;  HS.  DC  =  600,000 
sistertit^  or  600  sistertia ;  h.s.  |dc|  =  60,000,000  sistertif. 

381*  The  Roman  Measures  of  Length  are  the  following :  — 

12  inches  (junciae)  =  i  Roman  Foot  {pis:  11.65  l^nglish  inches). 
l}i  Feet=  I  Cubit  (cuditum),  —  2}i  Feet=  1  Degree  or  Step  Q^adus). 
5  Feet  =  I  Pftce  {passus).'^  1000  Paces  {mille  passuum)  =  i  Mile. 
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The  Roman  mile  was  equal  to  4850  English  feet 
The  lUgerutn^  or  unit  of  measure  of  land,  was  an  area  of  240  (Roman) 
feet  long  and  120  broad ;  a  little  less  than  }  of  an  English  acre. 

382.  The  Measures  of  Weight  are  •» 

12  unciae  {ounces)  =  one  pound  (Jibra,  about  }  lb.  avoirdupois)., 
Fractional  parts  (weight  or  coin)  are — 

'•  (A)»  ««««•  5*  (A)>  quincunx. 

2.  (I),  sexlans.  6.  (J),  shnissis. 

3.  (J),  quadrans,  7.  (t^j),  septunx, 
4*  (J),  triins.  8.  (J),  ^?jjfj. 

The  Talent  (talentum)  was  a  Greek  weight  (raXairov)  =  60  H^ae. 


9.  (})» dodrans, 

10.  (}),  dextans. 

11.  (H)>  <^*^* 

12.  fts. 


383.  The  Measiu-es  of  Capacity  are  — 

12  cyathi  =  I  sextarius  (nearly  a  pint). 
16  sextarii=  i  modius  (peck). 

6  sextarii  =  i  congius  (3  quarts,  liquid  measure). 

8  congi!  =  I  amphora  (6  gallons). 


:•  The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  abbreviations  found 
in  Latin  inscriptions  and  sometimes  in  editions  of  the  classic  authors. 


A.,  absolvo,  aniiqud, 

A.  U.,  anno  urbis. 

A.  U.  C,  ab  urbe  condita, 

C«  condemno,  comiHaiis. 

COS.,  consul  {cbnsule), 

C0S8.,  consults  {cbnsulibus), 

D.,  dtzfus, 

D.  D.,  dono  dedit, 

D.  D.  D.,  dat^  dicatf  dedicat, 

des.,  designaius, 

D.  M.,  dti  manes, 

eq.  Rom.,  eques  Romanus* 

F.,  filius,  fasius. 

Ictus.,  turisconsulfus. 

Id.,  tdus, 

imp.,  imperator. 

I.  O.  M.,  lovi  qptifno  maximo. 

K.,  Kal.,  KaUndae, 

N.,  nepos^  nefastus* 

N.  L.,  non  liquet. 


P.  C,  patres  conscrtpti, 

pi.,  pubis, 

pont  max.,  ponHfex  maximus, 

pop.,  populus, 

P.  R,,  populus  Rbmnnus, 

^t.^  praetor, 

proc.,  proconsul, 

Q.  B.  F.  F.  Q.  s.,  quod  bonum  fe fix 

faustumque  sit 
Quir.,  Qutrites, 
resp.,  respiiblica,  respondet, 
S.,  salutem,  sacrum,  senatus, 
s.  c,  senatus  consultum, 
s.  D.  P.,  salutem  dicit  plurimam, 
S.  P.  Q.  R.,  Senatus  Populusque  Ko- 

manus, 
s.  V.  B.  £.  £.  v.,  a  vaUs  bene  est,  egt 

valeo, 
pi.  tr.,  tribUnus  pubis. 
U.  (u.  R.),  uti  rtjgas. 
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NOTB. — Many  of  these  terms  are  pedantic  names  given  by  early  grammarians 
to  forms  of  speech  used  naturally  by  writers  who  were  not  conscious  that  they  were 
using  figures  at  all  —  as,  indeed,  they  were  not  Thus  when  one  says,  "  It  gave  me 
no  little  pleasure/*  he  is  unconsciously  using  Litotes ;  when  he  says,  "  John  went 
up  the  street,  James  down,"  Antithesis;  when  he  says,  "  High  as  the  sky,"  Hyper- 
hole.  Many  were  given  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  usage  referred 
to.  Thus  mSd  and  tSd  (§  98.  c)  were  supposed  to  owe  their  d  to  Paragoge^ 
BtLmpsI  its  p  to  Epenthesis,  Such  a  sentence  as  **  See  my  coat,  how  well  it  fits  1  ** 
was  supposed  to  be  an  irregularity  to  be  accounted  for  by  Prolepsis, 

Many  of  these,  however,  are  convenient  designatipns  for  phenomena  which  often 
occur;  and  most  of  them  have  a  historic  interest,  of  one  kind  or  another. 

385.    I.  Grammatical  Terms. 

Anacolutkon :  a  change  of  construction  in  the  same  sentence,  leaving 

the  first  part  broken  or  unfinished. 
Anastrophet  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
Apodosiss  the  conclusion  of  a  conditional  sentence  (see  Protasis). 
Archaism :  an  adoption  of  old  or  obsolete  forms. 
Asyndeton:  omission  of  conjunctions  (§  208.  b). 
Barbarism:  adoption  of  foreign  or  unauthorized  forms. 
Brachylogy:  brevity  of  expression. 
'^Crasis:  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one  (§  10.  c). 

Ellipsis :  omission  of  a  word  or  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense 

(§  177.  note). 
Enallage :  substitution  of  one  word  or  form  for  another. 
Epenthesis:  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  (§  11.  ^). 
Hellenism :  use  of  Greek  forms  or  constructions. 
\ffendiadys  (ty  8ick  ^voip) :  the  use  of  two  nouns,  with  a  conjunction, 

instead  of  a  single  modified  noun. 

Hypallage :  interchange  of  constructions. 

Hysteron  proteron :  a  reversing  of  the  natural  order  of  ideas. 

This  term  was  applied  to  cases  where  the  natural  sequence  of  events  is  violated 
in  language  because  the  later  event  is  of  more  importance  than  the  earlier  and  so 
comes  first  to  the  mind.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  artificial  embellishment 
in  Greek,  and  so  was  imitated  in  Latin.  It  is  still  found  in  artless  narrative ;  cl 
"  Bred  and  Bom  in  a  Brier  Bush  "  (Uncle  Remus). 
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Metathesis  z  transposition  of  letters  in  a  word  (§  ii,d). 
Paragogei  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  to  the  end  of  a  word. 
Parenthesis :  insertion  of  a  phrase  interrupting  the  constructioa 
Periphrasis:  a  roundabout  way  of  expression  {circumlocution). 
Pleonasm  :  the  use  of  needless  words. 

Polysyndeton:  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  copulative  con- 
\        junctions. 

^Prolepsis :  the  use  of  a  word  in  the  clause  preceding  the  one  where  it 
would  naturally  appear  {anticipation). 
Protasis:  a  clause  introduced  by  a  conditional  expression  (if,  when, 

whoever),  leading  to  a  conclusion  called  the  Apodosis  (§  304). 
Syncope:  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word 

(§  II.  3). 
Synesis  {constructid  ad  sSnsum):  agreement  of  words  according  to  the 
sense,  and  not  the  grammatical  form  (§  182), 
\Tmesis :  the  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  a  compound  word  by  other 
words  (cutting). 

This  term  came  from  the  earlier  separation  of  prepositions  (originally  adverbs) 
from  the  verbs  with  which  they  were  afterwards  joined ;  so  in  per  ecastor  scitus 
puer,  a  veryfne  boy^  egadf  As  this  was  supposed  to  be  intentional,  it  was  ignorantly 
imitated  in  Latin;  as  in  cere-  comminiiit  -brum  (Ennius). 

\Zeugma :  the  use  of  a  verb  with  two  diflferent  words,  to  only  one  of 
which  it  strictly  applies  {yoking), 

386.    II.  Rhetorical  Figures. 

Allegory:  a  narrative  in  which  abstract  ideas  figure  as  circumstances, 
events,  or  persons,  in  order  to  enforce  some  moral  truth. 
"^Alliteration  :  the  use  of  several  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sound. 

Analogy:  argument  from  resemblances. 
^Anaphora:  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  successive 
clauses  (§  344- /)• 
Antithesis:  opposition,  or  contrast  of  parts  (for  emphasis:  §  344). 
Antonomasia :  use  of  a  proper  for  a  common  noun,  or  the  reverse :  as,  — 

sint  Maecenates  non  deerunt  Flacce  Marones,  so  there  be  patrons  (likr 

Maecenas),  poets  (like  Virgil)  will  not  be  lacking, 
ilia  foria  et  pestis,  that  fury  and  plague  {i,e.  Clodias) ;  Homeromantix, 

scourge  of  Homer  {i.e.  Zoilus). 

Aposiopesis:  an  abrupt  pause  for  rhetorical  effect. 
Catachresis:  a  harsh  metaphor  {abusio,  misuse  of  words). 
X  Chiasmus :  a  reversing  of  the  order  of  words  in  corresponding  pairs  of 
phrases  (§  344«/)« 
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Climax:  a  gradual  increase  of  emphasis,  or  enlargement  of  meaning. 
Euphemism :^t\i&  mild  expression  of  a  painful  or  repulsive  idea:  as, — 
ai  quid  ei  acciderit,  if  anything  happens  to  him  {i,e,  if  he  dies). 

Euphony :  the  choice  of  words  for  their  agreeable  sound. 
Hyperbaton  :  violation  of  the  usual  order  of  words. 
Hyperbole  :  exaggeration  for  rhetorical  effect. 

Irofiy:  the  use  of  words  which  naturally  convey  a  sense  contrary  to 
what  is  meant. 
^Litotes  :  the  affirming  of  a  thing  by  den)dng  its  contrary  (§  209.  c), 
^<Meiaphori  the  figurative  use  of  words,  indicating  an  object  by  some 

resemblance. 
^Metonymy  :  the  use  of  the  name  of  one  thing  to  indicate  some  kindred 
thing. 
Onomatopoeia  z  a  fitting. of  sound  to  sense  in  the  use  of  words. 
Oxymoron :  the  use  of  contradictory  words  in  the  same  phrase :  as,  — 
insaniens  sapientia,  foolish  wisdom, 

Paronofnasia  :  the  use  of  words  of  like  sound. 
Prosopopoeias  personification. 
^  Synchysis:  the  interlocked  order  (§  344.  h), 
^  Synecdoche:  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  the  reverse. 

387.    III.  Terms  of  Prosody. 

Acatalectic:  complete,  as  a  verse  or  a  series  of  feet  (§  359.  <!). 
Anaclasis  :  breaking  up  of  rhythm  by  substituting  different  measures. 
Anacrusis:  the  unaccented   syllable    or  syllables  preceding  a  verse 

Antistrophe:  a  series  of  verses  corresponding  to  one  which  has  gone 

before  (cf.  strophe). 
Arsis :  the  unaccented  part  of  a  foot  (§  358). 
Basis  :  a  single  foot  preceding  the  regular  movement  of  a  verse. 
CcBsura:  the  ending  of  a  word  within  a  metrical  foot  (§  358.  b), 
Catalexis:  loss  of  a  final  syllable  (or  syllables)  making  the  series 

catalectic  (incomplete,  §  359.  cC)* 
Contraction  I  the  use  of  one  long  syllable  for  two  short  (§  357). 
Correption:  shortening  of  a  long  syllable,  for  metrical  reasons. 
Diceresis:  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  foot  with  the  end  of  a  word 

(§  358. 0- 

Dialysis :  the  use  of  i  (consonant)  and  v  as  vowels  {silUa  as  silva 

§  347.  d.  Rem.). 
Diastole:  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  by  emphasis  (§  359./). 
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Dimeter  i  consisting  of  two  like  measures 

Dipodyi  consisting  of  two  like  feet. 

Distich  i  a  system  or  series  of  two  verses. 

EcthUfsisi  the  suppression  of  a  final  syllable  in  -m  before  a  word 

beginning  with  a  vowel  (§  359.  d). 
Elision:  the  cutting  off  of  a  final  before  a  following  initial  vowel 

(S  359-  0- 
Heptatneterz  consisting  of  seven  feet. 

Hexameter :  consisting  of  six  measures. 

Hexapody :  consisting  of  six  feet. 

Hiatus :  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  without  contraction  or  elision  (§  359.  e). 

Ictus:  the  metrical  accent  (§  358.  a). 

Irrational:  not  conforming  strictly  to  the  unit  of  time  (§  356.  note). 

Logacedic:  varying  in  rh3rthm,  making  the  effect  resemble  prose  (§  369). 

Monometer:  consisting  of  a  single  measure. 

Mora  {  the  unit  of  time  a=  one  short  syllable  (§  355.  a). 

Pentameter,  consisting  of  five  measures. 

Pentapody :  consisting  of  five  feet. 

Penthemimeris :  consisting  of  five  half-feet, . 

Protraction :  extension  of  a  syllable  beyond  its  normal  length  (§  355.  cy 

Resolution:  the  use  of  two  short  syllables  for  one  long  (§  357). 

Strophe :  a  series  of  verses  making  a  recognized  metrical  whole  (stansd), 

which  may  be  indefinitely  repeated. 

Synaresis  :  i  (vowel)  and  u  becoming  consonants  before  a  vowel. 

Synalcepha:  the  same  as  elision  (§  359.  c.  Rem.). 

Synapheia :  elision  between  two  verses  (§  359.  c.  Rem.). 

Synizesis:  the  combining  of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable  (§  347.  tf). 

Syncope:  loss  of  a  short  vowel. 

Systole:  shortening  of  a  syllable  regularly  long. 

Tetrameter:  consisting  of  four  measures. 

Tetrapody:  consisting  of  four  feet. 

Tetrastich :  a  system  of  four  verses. 

Thesis:  the  accented  part  of  a  foot  (§  358). 

Trimeter :  consisting  of  three  measures. 

Tripody :  consisting  of  three  feet. 

Tristich :  a  system  of  three  verses. 
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Latin  was  originally  the  language  of  the  plain  of  Latium,  lying 
south  of  the  Tiber,  the  first  territory  occupied  and  governed  by  the 
Romans.  This  language,  and,  together  with  it,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Zend 
(Old  Persian),  the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  families,  and  the  Celtic,  are 
shown  by  comparative  philology  to  be  offshoots  of  a  common  stock, 
a  language  once  spoken  by  a  people  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
whence  the  different  branches,  by  successive  migrations,  passed  into 
Europe  and  Southern  Asia. 

This  Parent  Speech  is  called  the  Indo-European,  and  the  languages 
descended  from  it  are  known  collectively  as  the  Indo-European  Family. 
By  an  extended  comparison  of  the  corresponding  roots,  stems,  and 
forms,  as  chey  appear  in  the  different  languages  of  the  &mily,  the 
original  Indo-European  root,  stem,  or  form  can  in  very  many  cases  be 
determined.  A  few  of  these  forms  are  given  in  the  grammar  for  com- 
parison (see,  especially,  p.  83).  Others  are  here  added  for  further 
illustration :  — 

I.  Case  Forms  (Stem  vak,  voice). 


Indo-Eur. 

Sanskrit. 

Grbbk. 

Lathi. 

Sing.  Nom. 

vaks^ 

vaks 

t^ 

vox 

Gen. 

vakas 

vachas 

Ms 

vocis 

Dat. 

vakai 

vache 

M 

voci 

Ace. 

v£kani 

vtcham 

Hica 

vocem 

Abl. 

vakat 

vachas 

(gen.  or  dat.) 

voce(d) 

Loc. 

vakf 

vachi 

(dat.) 

(dat.) 

Instr. 

vakt 

vachS 

(dat.) 

(abl.) 

Plur.  Nom. 

vakas 

vtchas 

ives 

voces 

Gen. 

vakam 

vachim 

ow&v 

vociim 

Dat 

vakbhyams 

vagbhyas 

6^1 

vocibus 

Ace. 

vakams 

vachas 

Hiras 

voces 

Abl. 

vakbhyams 

(as  dat.) 

(gen.  or  dat.) 

vocibus 

Loe. 

vaksvas 

vaksd 

(dat.) 

(dat.) 

Instr. 

vakbhis 

vagbhis 

(dat.) 

(abL) 

1  To  avoid  unsettled  questions  of  Comparative  Grammar,  the  stem-vowel  is 
here  given  as  a,  though  the  vowel  undoubtedly  had  approached  o  before  the 
separation  of  the  various  Indo-European  languages  from  the  parent  speech. 
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2.  Cardinal  Numbers. 


Indo-Eus. 

Sanskrit. 

Grbbk. 

Latin. 

I 

2 

? 

dva 

[eka] 
dva 

8^ 

[unus] 
duo 

3 

4 

5 
6 

tri 

kvatvar 
kvankva 
? 

tri 

chatur 

panchan 

shash 

rirrapfs 

tres 

quattuor 
quinque 
sex 

7 
8 

septm 
aktam 

saptan 
ashtun 

6ictA 

septem 
octo 

9 

navam 

navan 

iwU 

novem 

lO 

dekm 

dasan 

UKa 

decern 

12 

dvadekm 

dva-dasan 

ZAZ^Ka 

duodecim 

13 

20 

tridekm 

• 

dvideknta 

trayo-dasan 
vinsati 

TpiaKaiSfKa 

tredecim 
viginti 

30 
100 

trideknta 

• 

kntom 

t 

trinsati 
9atam 

rpulKOvra 
kKQfr6v 

triginta 
centum 

3.  Familiar  and  Household  Words. 


Indo-Eur. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Father. 

patar- 

pitri- 

iroT^p 

pater 

Mother. 

matar- 

matri- 

/I'fyr'np 

mater 

Father-in-law. 

svakura* 

9va9ura- 

iKvpSs 

socer 

Daughter-in-law, 

snusha- 

snusha- 

yv6s 

nurus 

Brother. 

bhratar- 

bhratri- 

(ftpdrrip^ 

frater 

Sister, 

svasar-  (?) 

svasar- 

[&d€\^] 

soror 

Master. 

pati- 

pati- 

irSffis 

potis 

House. 

dama- 

dama- 

HfJLOS 

domus 

Seat. 

sadas- 

sadas- 

%Zos 

sides 

Year. 

vatas* 

vatsa- 

iros 

vetus  {old) 

Field. 

agra- 

ajra- 

it.yp6s 

ager 

OXf  Cow. 

gau- 

go- 

fiovs 

bos 

Sheep  (^Ewe), 

avi- 

avi- 

6is 

ovis 

Swine  (^Sow). 

su- 

su- 

Jj,  069 

sus 

Yoke. 

yuga- 

yuga- 

Cvy6v 

iugum 

Wagon. 

rata- 

rata- 

[«/ia|o] 

rota  (wheel) 

Middle, 

madhya* 

madhya- 

fieaos 

medius 

Sweet. 

svadu- 

svadtt- 

ilUs 

suavis 

The  emigrants  who  peopled  the  Italian  peninsula  also  divided  into 
several  branches,  and  the  language  of  each  branch  had  its  own  develop- 
ment, until  all  the  rest  were  crowded  out  by  the  dominant  Latin. 
These  dialects  have  left  no  literature,  but  fragments  of  some  of  them 
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have  been  preserved*  in  inscriptions,  or  as  cited  by  Roman  antiqua* 
rians;  and  other  fragments  were  probably  incorporated  in  that  pop- 
ular or  rustic  dialect  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  modern  Italian. 
The  most  important  of  these  ancient  languages  of  Italy  were  the 
Oscan  of  Campania,  and  the  Umbrian  of  the  northern  districts. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  Etruscan,  which  is  of  uncertain  origia. 
Some  of  their  forms,  as  compared  with  the  Latin,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following :  — 


Latik. 

Oscan. 

Umbrian. 

Latin. 

Oscan. 

Umbrian 

accinere 

arkane 

neque 

nep 

alteri  (loc.) 

alttrei 

per 

perum 

argento 

aragetud 

portet 

portaia 

avibtts 

aveis 

quadrupedibus 

peturpursus 

censor 

censtur 

quattuor 

petora 

petur 

censebit 

censazet 

quinque 

pomtis 

contra,  F. 

contrud,  N. 

qui,  quis 

pis 

pis 

comicem 

curnaco 

quid 

pid 

dextra 

destru 

quod 

pod 

pod 

dicere 

deicum  (cf. 

venum-do) 

cui 

piei 

ducerit 

dicust 

quom 

pone,  pune 

duodecim 

desenduf 

rectori 

regaturei 

extra 

ehtrad 

siquis 

svepis 

fadto 

factud 

stet 

stai*t  (stai* 

et) 

fecerit 

fefacust 

subvoco 

subocaa 

fertote 

fertuta 

sum 

sum 

fratribus 

fratrus 

est 

i'st 

ibi 

!P 

sit 

set 

imperator 

embratur 

fuerit 

fust 

fust 

inter 

anter 

antet 

fuerunt 

fufans 

liceto 

licitud 

fuat 

fuid 

fuia 

magistro 

mestru 

tertium 

tertim 

medius 

mefa 

ubi 

puf 

mugiatur 

mugatu 

uterque 

puturus  pid 

multare 

moltaum 

utrique 

puterei* 

putrespe 

Fragments  ot  early  Latin  are  preserved  in  inscriptions  dating  back 
to  the  third  centiu-y  before  the  Christian  era;  and  some  Laws  are 
attributed  to  a  much  earlier  date,  —  to  Romulus  (b.c.  750),  to  Numa 
(B.C.  700)  ;  and  especially  to  the  Decemvirs  (Twelve  Tables,  B.C.  450)  ; 
but  in  their  present  form  no  authentic  dates  can  be  assigned  to  them. 
Spedmens  of  these  are  usually  given  in  a  supplement  to  the  Lexicon. 
(See  also  Cic.  De  Legibus^  especially  ii.  8 ;  iii.  3,  4.) 

An  instructive  collection  of  them  b  given  in  **  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin,"  by  F.  D.  Allen :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Latin  did  not  exist  as  a  literary  language  until  about  BX.  200. 
.  The  language  was  then  strongly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  which  were  the  chief  objects  of  liteiary  study  and  admiration. 
The  most  popular  plays,  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  were  simply 
translations  from  the  Greek,  introducing  freely,  however,  the  popular 
dialect  and  the  slangj^of  the  Roman  streets.  As  illustrations  of  life  and 
manners  they  belong  as  much  to  Athens  as  to  Rome.  Thus  the 
natural  growth  of  a  genuine  Roman  literature  was  very  considerably 
checked.  Orations,  rhetorical  works,  letters,  and  histories,  —  dealing 
with  practical  affairs  and  the  passions  of  politics,  —  seem  to  be  nearly 
all  that  sprang  direct  from  the  native  soil.  The  Latin  poets  of  the 
Empire  were  mostly  court-poets,  writing  for  a  cultivated  and  luxurious 
class ;  satires  and  epistles  alone  keep  the  flavor  of  Roman  manners, 
and  exhibit  the  ^miliar  features  of  Italian  life. 

In  its  use  since  the  classic  period,  Latin  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
language  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  gave  the  law  to  a  large  part  of 
Eiu-ope ;  as  the  language  of  historians,  diplomatists,  and  philosophers 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  some  countries  to  a  much  later  period ; 
as  the  official  language  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome,  down  to  the 
present  day ;  as,  until  recently,  the  common  language  of  scholars,  so 
as  still  to  be  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  among  many 
learned  classes  and  societies ;  and  as  the  universal  language  of  Science, 
especially  of  the  descriptive  sciences,  so  that  many  hundreds  of  Latin 
terms,  or  derivative  forms,  must  be  known  familiarly  to  any  one  who 
would  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  natural  world,  or  be 
able  to  recount  them  intelligibly  to  men  of  science.  In  some  of  these 
uses  it  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  living  language;  while,  conven- 
tionally, it  retains  its  place  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education. 

During  the  classical  period  of  the  language,  Latin  existed  not  only 
in  its  literary  or  urban  form,  but  in  local  dialects,  known  by  the  col- 
lective name  of  lingua  rilsiica,  far  simpler  in  their  forms  of  inflection 
than  the  classic  Latin.  These  dialects,  it  is  probable,  were  the  basis 
of  modem  Italian,  which  has  preserved  many  of  the  ancient  words 
without  aspirate  or  case-inflection:  as,  orto  (Jiortus),  gente  (gentem). 
In  the  colonies  longest  occupied  by  the  Romans,  Latin,  in  its  ruder  and 
more  popular  form,  came  to  be  the  language  of  the  common  people. 
Hence  the  modem  languages  called  **  Romance "  or  **  Romanic^' ;  viz., 
Italian,  Spanish,  Pc^guese,  and  French,  together  with  the  Catalan 
of  Northeastern  Spain,  the  Provengal  or  Troubadour  language  of  the 
South  of  France,  the  **  Rouman"  or  Wallachian  of  the  lower  Danube 
(Roumania),  and  the  **  Roumansch"  of  some  districts  of  Switzerland 
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A  comparison  of  words  in  several  of  these  tongues  with  Latin  will 
serve  to  illustrate  that  process  of  phonetic  decay  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  the  body  of  this  Grammar  (§  8.  2),  as  well  as  the 
degree  in  which  the  substance  of  the  language  has  remained  unchanged. 
Thus,  in  the  verb  to  be  the  Romance  languages  have  preserved  from 
the  Latin  the  general  tense-system,  together  with  both  the  stems  on 
which  the  verb  is  built.  The  personal  endings  are  somewhat  abraded, 
but  can  be  traced  throughout.    The  following  table  shows  the  forms 


alterations 

\  are  more 

marked. 

^%1«*^%»U»               A«J 

V      b&A%«      \J  V««X««  M 

Latin. 

Itauan. 

Spanish. 

PORTUGUBSB. 

French. 

Provbnqal. 

sum 

sono 

soy 

SOU 

suis 

son  (sui) 

es 

sei 

eres 

es 

es 

ses  (est) 

est 

h 

es 

h6 

est 

es  (ez) 

sumus 

siamo 

somos 

s8mos 

sommes 

sem  (em) 

estis 

siete 

sois 

s6is 

6tes 

etz  (es) 

sunt 

sono 

son 

sa5 

sont 

sont  (son) 

eram 

era 

era 

era 

^tais(VsTA)era 

eras 

eri 

eras 

eras 

etais 

eras 

erat 

era 

era 

era 

^tait 

era 

eramus 

eravamo 

^ramos 

^ramos 

etions 

eram 

eratis 

eravate 

erais 

^reis 

etiez 

eratz 

erant 

^rano 

eran 

^rao 

^taient 

eran 

fill 

fui 

fui 

fui 

fus 

fui 

fiiisti 

fosti 

fuiste 

f5ste 

fus 

fust 

fuit 

fii 

iXLl 

£6i 

fut 

fo  (fon) 

fuimtts 

fummo 

fuimos 

fdmos 

fdmes 

fom 

fuistis 

foste 

fuisteis 

f5stos 

fdtes 

fotz 

fuerunt 

f&rono 

fueron 

f5rao 

furent 

foren 

sim 

sia 

sea 

seja 

sois 

sia 

SIS 

•• 

su 

seas 

sejas 

sois 

sias 

sit 

sia 

sea 

seja 

soit 

sia 

simus 

siamo 

seamos 

sejdmos 

soyons 

siam 

sitis 

siate 

seals 

sejais 

soyez 

siatz 

rint 

siano 

sean 

s6jao 

soient 

sian 

fbissem 

fossi 

fuese 

fSsse 

fusse 

fos 

fniss^ 

fossi 

fueses 

fSsses 

fusses 

fosses 

foisset 

fosse 

fuese 

f6sse 

flit 

fossa  (fos) 

fuissemus 

f6ssimo 

fu^emos 

f5ssemos 

fussions 

fossem 

fiiissetb 

foste 

fueseis 

f5sseis 

fussiez 

fossetz 

fuisient 

fdssero 

fuesen 

fdssem 

fussent 

fossen 
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es 

sH 

se 

8$ 

sois 

9^^ 

esto 

sia 

sea 

seja 

soit 

sia 

este 

siate 

sed 

side 

soyez 

siatz 

sunto 

siano 

sean 

s6jao 

soient 

sian 

esse 

^ssere 

ser 

s8r 

8tre 

esser 

[sens] 

essendo 

siendo 

sSndo 

etant 

essent 

PRINCIPAL  ROMAN  WRITERS. 


Republican  Writers. 


T.  Maccius  Plautus,  Comedies 

Q.  Ennius,  Annals,  Satires,  etc.  (Fragments) 

M.  Porcius  Cato,  Husbandry ,  Antiquities,  etc. 

M.  Pacuvius,  Tragedies  (Fragments)    . 

P.  Terentius  Afer  (Terence),  Comedies 

C.  LuciliuSy  Satires  (Fragments) 

L.  Attius  (or  Accius),  Tragedies  (Fragments) 

M.  Terentius  Varro,  Husbandry,  Antiquities,  etc. 

M.  TuUius  Cicero,  Orations,  Letters,  Dialogues 

C.  Julius  Caesar,  Commentaries     , 

T.  Lucretius  Carus,  Poem  "  De  Rerum  Natura  " 

C.  Valerius  Catullus,  Miscellaneous  Poems    . 

C  Sallustius  Crispus  (Sallust),  Histories  . 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Lives  of  Famous  Commanders 


B.a 

254-184 

239-169 

234-149 

220-130 

195-159 

148-103 

170-75 

116-28 

106-43 

100-44 

95-52 
87-47 

86-34 

? 


Writers  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

P.  Vergilius  Maro  (Virgil),  Eclogues,  Georgics,  ^neid 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (Horace),  Satires,  Odes,  Epistles 

Albius  Tibullus,  Elegies 

Sextus  Propertius,  Elegies 

T.  Livius  Patavinus  (Livy),  Roman  History 

P.  Ovidius  Naso  (Ovid),  Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  etc. 

M.  Valerius  Maximus,  Anecdotes,  etc.   . 

C.  Velleius  Paterculus,  Roman  History 

Pomponius  Mela,  Husbandry  and  Geography 


70-19 

65-8 

54-18 

51-15 
59-A.D.  17 

43-A.D.  18 

-31 

19-31 
.50 


Writers  of  Silver  Agb, 

A.  Persius  Flaccus,  Satires 

1^  AxiTiseiV&  Striec2L,  Philosophical  Letters,  ^ic.'.    Tragedies    . 
M.  Annseus  Lucanus  (Lucan),  Historical  Poem  "  Pharsalia  " 
Q.  Curtius  Rufos,  History  of  Alexander       .... 
C  Flinius  Secondus  (Puny),  Natural  History,  etc.    . 


A.D.  34-62 
-65 

39-65 
? 

a^9 
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C  Valerius  Flaccos,  Heroie  Poem  "  Argonautica  " 
P.  Papinius  Statius,  Heroic  Poems  "  Thebais,"  etc. 

C.  Silius  Italicus,  Heroic  Poem  "  Punica  "    . 

D.  Junius  Juvenalis  (Juvenal),  Satires 
L.  Annaeus  Florus,  Historical  Abridgment  • 
M.  Valerius  Martialis  (Martial),  Epigrams 
M>  Fabius  Quintilianua  (Quintilian),  Rhetoric  . 
C  Cornelius  Tacitus,  Annals^  History^  etc.  . 
C.  Plinius  Csecilius  Secundus  (Pliny  Junior),  Letters 
C  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  The  Twelve  Casars 
Appuleius,  Philosophical  Writings,  **  Metamorphoses  " 
A.  Gellius,  Miscellanies,  ''Noctes  Atticae" 


-88 
61-96 
25-100 
40-120 
-120 
43-104 
40-118 
60-118 
61-115 
70- 

IIO- 

about  180 


Writers  of  Christian  Period. 

t  Q.  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus  (Tertulljan),  Apologist       .  160-240 

t  M.  Minucius  Felix,  Apologetic  Dialogue about  250 

t  Firmianus  Lactantius,  Theology 250-325 

D.  Magnus  Ausonius,  Miscellaneous  Poems -380 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Roman  History -395 

Qaudius  Qaudianus  (Claudian),  Poems,  Panegyrics,  etc.   .         .  -408 

t  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens,  Christian  Poems  ....  348-410 
t  Aurelius  Augustinus  (St.  Augustine),  Confessions,  Discourses,  etc.     354-430 

fHieronymus  (St.  Jerome),  Homilies,  Dialogue:^  Epistles,  etc.  -420 

Anicius  Manlius  Boethius,  Philosophical  Dialogue         .         .        .  470-520 

Maximianus,  Elegies about  500 


t  Christian  writers. 


INDEX  OF  VERBS. 


In  this  index  are  given  all  the  simple  irregular  verbs  that  the  student  will  find  in  his 
reading.  Compounds  are  to  be  looked  for  under  simple  verbs.  If  the  simple  verb  is  given 
with  no  mention  of  compounds,  the  compounds  are  conjugated  like  the  simple  verb.  If  to 
the  simple  verb  a  compound  form  is  added  (as  "stataO  [cOnstituO]'*),  the  compounds 
vary  from  the  simple  verb,  as  may  be  seen  under  the  particular  compound  mentioned.  If 
difierent  compounds  of  the  same  verbs  present  difierent  irregularities,  several  specimens 
are  appended  to  the  simple  verb  (see  e.g.  ag^5).  Full-face  figures  (thus,  91)  designate  the 
most  important  among  several  references.    References  are  to  sections,  unless  "  p."  is  used. 


ab-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  130.  N. 
ab-eo,  see  eo. 

ab-nuo,  3, -nul, -nuitum  (-nutum)  [-nucQ, 
ab-oleo,  2,  -evi  (-ui),  -itum,  131, 
al>olesco,  3,  -evT,  —  [aboleo], 
abs-condo,3,-di  (-didl),-ditum  [condo]. 
accerso,  see  arcesso. 
accidit  (impers.),  145, 146.  c. 
ac-cio,  4,  reg.  [-cio]. 
ac-colo,  3,  -ui,  —  [colo], 
ac-credo,  see  credo, 
ao-cumbo,  3,  -cubui,  -itum,  132.  c* 
acuo,  3.  -ui,  -utum,  p.  86, 123.  d* 
ad-eo,  see  eo. 

ad-igo,  3,  -egi,  -actum  [ago], 
ad-imo,  3,  -emi,  -emptum  [emo]. 
ad-ipiscor,  -1,  -eptus,  135.  h, 
ad-nuo,  3,  -nui,  -nutum  [-nuo], 
ad-oleo,  2,  -evi  (-ui),  -ultum,  131. 
ad-olesco,  3.  -evi,  -ultum  [adoleo] . 
ad-sentior.  -in,  -sensus,  135.  h, 
ad-spergo,  3,  -spersi,  -spersum  [spargd]. 
ad-st5, 1,  -stiti,  — ,  130.  N. 
ad-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  11.,  f,^,  N, 
aequo,  i,  reg.,  166.  a.  2. 
aestu5,  i,  reg.,  123.  d,  166.  a.  3. 
a^fiii,  afifatus,  144.  ^ . 
af-fero,  -ferre,  attull,  allatum,  170.  a 
af-fligo,  3,  -xi,  -ctum  [-ffigo]. 
ag-gredior,  -i,  -gressus,  135.  h. 
agito,  I,  reg.,  167.  b,  N. 
agnosco,  3,  -ovi,  Sgnltum,  132.  e» 
ago,  3,  egf,  actum,  9.  c^  124.  d,  182.  «, 
i6q.  b^  Z70.  a.  N.  (agier,  zaS.  e,  4) .  [For 


regular  comps.,  see  ad-igo ;  for  others, 
see  cogo,  circum-,  per-,  sat-ago.] 

Sio,  18./  N.  144.  a. 

albeo,  2,  -ul,  — ,  166.  b. 

albo,  I,  reg.,  166.  a.  2,  b. 

alesco,  3,  -ui,  — ,  167.  a, 

algeo,  2,  alsi,  —,181, 166.  b> 

al-lego,  3,  -egi,  -ectum  [lego]. 

al-licio,  3, -lexi, -lectum  [-licio], 

alo,  3,  alui,  altum  (alitum),  123.  b,  188.  c 

ambio,  -ire,  -ii  (-Ivi),  -itum  (ambibat), 
141.  o,  170.  b, 

amicio,4,  amm  (-cui),  amictura,  133. 

amo,  pp.  98,  95 ;  §§  122.  c^  125.  a,  126, 
fl,  e-gt  127  (synopsis),  p.  120,  p.  121 
(amat,  9.  e,  375.  g,  5;  amarat,  la  b\ 
amSns,  113.  ^;  amarim,  amasse,  amls- 
sem,  128.  a,  i;  amassis,  128.  e,  5; 
amaturus  sum,  amandus  sum,  129,  p. 
157.  foot-n.). 

ante-capio,  3,  -cepi,  -captum  [capio]. 

ante-cello,  3,  — ,  —  [-cello], 

ante-fero,  like  fero,  170.  a, 

ante-sto,  i,  -stefi,  — ,  130.  N. 

anti-sto,  i,  -stetf,  — ,  130.  N. 

aperio,  4,  aperui,  apertum,  133. 

apiscor,  -i,  aptus  [ad-ipiscor] ,  135.  h, 

ap-plaudo,  3,  -plausi,  -plausum  5>Iaudo) 

arceo,  2,  -ui,  —  [co-erceo] ,  131.  N. 

arcesso  (accerso),  3,  -Ivi,  arcessitum, 
132.  rf. 

ardeo,  2,  ar^,  arsum,  131. 

arguo,  3,  -ui,  -iitum,  Z32./ 

anno,  1,  reg.,  130. 
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aro,  I.  reg.,  pp.  X19. 120. 

ar-rigo,  3,  -read,  -rectum  [rego]. 

aspido,  3,  -en,  -ectum  [-5pici5]. 

assum,  late  form  of  adsum,  11.  /C  N. 

at-toUo,  3,  — ,  —  [toUo]. 

audeo,  audere,  ausus,  136  (ausim,  128. 
^.3;  sodes,  13.  c), 

audio,  4,  audivi,  audltum,  pp.  104-6, 
§{  122.  f,  124.  a,  125.  a,  126.  d^  p.  I20 
(contracted  forms,  128.  a,  2). 

aufero,  -ferre,  abstuC,  ablatum,  170.  a» 

augeS,  2,  aun,  auctum,  131. 

ave  (have),  avete,  aveto,  144.7^ 

aveo,  2,  — ,  — ,  X31.  N. 

bene-dico,  3,  -m,  -dictimi,  169.  b. 
bene-£aLcio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum,  19.  d,  z. 
bibo,  3,  bibl,  bibitum,  132./ 
bulli5, 4,  reg.,  i66,^. 

cado,  3,  ceddi,  casum  [oc-c!dd],  182.  ft, 

II.  a.  2, 124.  c^  125.  b, 
caeco,  I.  reg.,  13a 
caecutio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 
caedo,  3,  cecTdi,  caesum  [oc-ddo],  10.  0, 

123.  c»  1, 182.  fr. 
cale-£aLcio,  like  &cio,  169.  a. 
cale&cto,  I,  — ,  — ,  169.  a, 
caleo,  2,  -m,  calitiirus,  181,  167.  a.  N. 
calesco,  3,  -ui,  — ,181, 167.  a.  N.,  169.  a, 
called,  2,  -ui,  — ,  181.  N. 
caneo,  2,  -ui,  181  N.,  166.  b. 
cano,  3,  cecim,  fcantum  [con-cino] ,  132.  b, 
cantillo,  i,  reg.,  167.  d. 
capesso,  3,  capesslvi,  -itum,  182.  d,  167.  c, 

in-cipisso,  3,  — ,  — . 
capio,  3,  cepi,  captum   [ac-cipio,  etc.; 

also  ante-capio],  125.  ^,  126.  c,  132.  c^ 

p.  100  (capiet,  p.  89,  foot-n.  3). 
careo,  2,  -ui,  -itiirus,  131.  N. 
carpo,  3,  -psi,  -ptum  [de-cerpo] ,  124.  b, 

182.  a. 
caveo,  2,  cavi,  cautum,  131. 
cavillor,  4E]i,  -atus,  167.  d 
cedo  (Imperative),  cedite  (cette),  144./ 
cedo,  3,  cessi,  11./ 1,  cessum,  11.  a.  2, 182. 

a;  ac-cedo,  11./  3. 
-cello,  132,  e  (only  in  comp.,  see  per- 

cello,  ex-cello,  ante-cello,  prae-cello). 
-cendo,  3,-cendi,-censum  (only  in  comp., 

as  in-cendo),  132.  yC 
6enseo»  2,  -ui,  censum,  132. 
oemo,  3,  crSvi,  cretum,  132.  e. 


certum  est  (impers.),  146.  e, 

cieo    (-cio),  ciere   (-clre),   dvi,  citum, 

131  [ac-cio,  ex-cio] . 
cingo,  3,  cimd,  cinctum,  132.  a, 
-cio,  see  cieo. 

circum-ago,  3,  -egT,  -actum  [ago], 
circum-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  -dStum,  130.  N, 
circum-miinio,  4,  reg.,  170.  a, 
circum-sto,  i,  -steti  (-stiti),  — ,  130.  N. 
clango,  3,  clamd,  — ,  132.  a. 
claudeo,  2,  — ,  — ,  see  claudo  {limp), 
claudo  {limp),  3,  — ,  — ,  132./  N. 
claudo  {close)  t  3,  clau»,  clausum   [ex- 

cliido],  132.  a. 
clepo,  3,  clepsi,  cleptum,  132.  a. 
clueo,  2,  — ,  — ,  131.  N. 
co-emo,  3,  -emi,  -emptum,  132.  a, 
coepi,  -isse,  -ptiirus,  143.  a. 
co-erceo,  2,  -m,  -itum  [arceo] , 
co-gnosco,  3,  -gnovi,  -gnltum,  132.  e, 
cogo,  3,  co-egi,  co-actum,  10.  d  [ago], 
colligo,  3,  -legi,  -lectum,  132.  e, 
col-loco,  I,  reg.,  170.  «. 
colo,  3,  colui,  cultum    [ex-^  ac-,  in-], 

132.^' 
comburo,  3,  -iissl,  -ustum  [uroj. 

com-miniscor,  -i,  -mentus,  135.  h, 

como,  3,  coinpsi,  comptum,  132.  a. 

comperio,  4,  -peri,  compertum,  133. 

comperior,  -Iri,  compertus,  135.  A,  N. 

com-pesco,  3,  -cui,  — ,  132.  c, 

com-pleo,  2,  -evi,  -etum,  131. 

com-pungo,  3,  -md,  -nctum  [pungo]. 

con-cino,  3,  -ui,  f-centum  [cano], 

con-cupisco,  3,  -cupivi,  -cupitum,  167.  a. 

con-cutio,  3,  -cussi,  -cussum,  132.  a. 

condio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d 

con-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  130.  N. 

co-necto,  3,  -nexui,  -nexum,  11.  /  N. 

con-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  col-latum,  170.  a, 

con-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum,  170.  a,  N. 

con-fiteor,  -eri,  -fessus  [feteor] , 

con-gruo,  3, -ui,  —  [-gnio]. 

con-icio,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum  [iacid],  zz.  t,  2. 

co-nltor  [nitor],  11./  N. 

co-nive3  [-niveo],  11./  N. 

con-stat,  -Sre,  -atiirum,  145, 146.  c, 

con-stituo,  3,  -ui,  -stitiitum  [statuo] . 

con-sto,  I,  -sdd,  -stitum  (-statum),  13a  N. 

c5n-sue-£icio,  like  lacio.  169.  a. 

con-suesco,   3,   -evi,  -etum  (consuerat, 

128.  a,  z),  Z43.  c.  N.,  Z69.  a. 

con-sulo,  %  -lal,  cultum,  232.  e. 
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con-tingo,  3,  -tigl,  -tactum  [tango]  (con- 

tingit,  impers.,  146.  c). 
coquo,  3,  coxi,  coctum,  132.  a. 
cor-ripio,  3,  -ripui,  -reptum  [rapio] , 
corruo,  3,  -ui,  —  [ru5],  11./.  3. 
credo,  3,  didi,  ditum  [-do] . 
crepo,  I,  -ui,  -itum,  130. 
cresco,  3,  crevi,  cretum,  123.  b,  i,  132.  c, 
criminor,  -ari,  -atus,  135. /C 
crocio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
cubo,  I,  -ui,  cubitum,  130, 
cucurio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
cudo,  3,  -cudi,  -cusum  [in-cudo] ,  132.  f, 
-cumbo  [cub]  ,  (see  ac-cumbo) ,  132.  c. 
cupio,  3,  cupivi,  cupitum,  182.  d,  p.  86. 
-cupisco,  3,  see  con-cupisco. 
curro,  3,  cucurri,  cursum  [in-curro] ,  132.  b, 
custodio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d, 

debeo,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  la  d, 

de-cerp6,   3,  -cerpsi,  -cerptum,    146.   c 

[carpo], 
decet  (impers.),  decere,  decuit,  146.  c. 
de-fendo,  3,  -di,  -sum,  132./ 
de-fetiscor,  -i,  -fessus,  132.  yC  N, 
de-hisc6, 3,  -hivi,  —  [hisco], 
delectat  (impers.),  146.  c, 
deleo,  2,  -evi,  -etum,  122.  c,  125.  a?,  126. 

b.  2. 181. 
dementio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 
demo,  3,  dempsi,  demptum,  132.  a. 
depso,  3,  -sui,  -stum,  132.  c, 
de-scendo,  3,  -di,  -sum  [scando] . 
de-silio,  4,  -siluT,  -sultum  [salio]. 
de-sino,  3,  -sTvi,  -situm  [sino]. 
de-sipio,  3,  — ,  —  [sapio], 
de-sisto,  3,  -stiti,  -stitum  [sisto], 
de-spicio,  3,  -spexi,  -spectum,  170.  a, 
de-spondeo,  2,  -di,  -sum  [spondeo]. 
de-struo,  3,  -stribd,  -structum,  170.  a. 
desum,  -esse,  -fui  [sum], 
de-vertor,  -T,  -sus,  135.  i, 
dico,  3,  dixi,  dictum,  123.  c.  i,  182.  a,  169. 

b,  p.  120.  (dixfi,  128.  b\  die,  128.  c), 
dictito,  I,  reg.,  167.  b  and  N. 
dif-fero,  -ferre,  dis-tuH,  di-latum  [fero]. 
dif-fiteor,  -eri,  -fessus,  135.  t. 
di-gnosco,  3,  -gnovT,  —  [nosco] . 
di-ligo,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum,  p.  103.  foot-n. 

(di-lectus  as  adj.,  113.  i)* 
di-Iuo,  3,  -lui,  -IStum  puo]. 
dl-mico,  I,  reg.,  130.  N. 
dir-ibeo,  2,  — ,  -Itum,  iz.  a,  x  [habeo]. 


dir-imo,  11.  a,  i  [emo], 
dl-ruo,  3,  -mi,  -rutum  [ruo] . 
dis-cedo,  3,  -cessi,  -cessum,  170.  b. 
disco  [Die] ,  3,  didici,  djscitiirus,  182.  fr, 

p.  86.    [So  compounds.] 
dis-crepo,  -ui  or  -avi,  — ,  130.  N. 
dis-icio,  3,  dis-ieci,  -iectum  [iacio] . 
dis-pando,   3,  -di,  -pansum    (-pessum) 

[pando]. 
dis-sideo,  2,  -sedi,  -sessum  [sedeo] . 
di-sto,  I,  — ,  — ,  130.  N. 
di-vido,  3,  -visi,  -visum,  132.  a. 
do  [da]  (^/w),  dSre,  dedi,  d^tum,  118. 

N.,  p.  86,  123.  /  126.  a,  180,  p.  157. 

foot-n.  (duim,  perduim,  128.  e,  2). 
-do  [dha]  {put),  3,  -didi,  -ditum  (only 

in  comp.y  see  abdo,  credo,  vend5), 

132.  b. 
doceo,  2,  -ui,  doctum,  131. 
doleo,  2,  -ui,  -iturus. 
domo,  I,  -ui,  -itum,  122.  d,  13a 
dOco,  3,  diixi,  ductum,  182.  a,  23.  3 

(ddc,  128.  c), 

ebullio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 

edo,  3,  edi,  esum,  eat,  132.  e,  p.  86,  140, 

158. 1,  a, 
e-do,  3,  -didi,  -^itam,  put  forth,  130.  N. 
ef-fero,  -ferre,  extuG,  elatum,  170.  a. 
egeo,  2,  -ui,  — .  131.  N. 
e-icio,  3,  -ieci,  -iectum,  170.  a,  N.  [iacio]. 
e-licio,  3,  -ui,  -citum,  132.  a. 
e-mico,  i,  -micui,  -micatum,  130.  N. 
e-mineo,  2,  -ui,  —  [-mineo] . 
emo,  3,  emi,  emptum  [ad-,  co-,  dir-imq], 

9.  a,  182.  e. 
empturio,  4,  — ,  — ,  167.  e, 
e-neco,  i,  -ui  (-avi),  nectum  [neco], 
ens  (in  pot-ens,  see  sum),  119.  a. 
eo,  ire,  ivi  (ii),  Itum,  128.  e.'i,  141,  158. 

I.  b ;  (abiit,  etc.,  128.  b,  2 ;  adisse,  144. 

b,  R.;  itum  est,  141.0;  itur,  impers.,  146. 

d\  adeo  (adeor),  141.  a ;  ambio,  144.  f; 

prodeo,  -ire,  -ii,  -Itum,  144.  d), 
escit,  escunt  (see  sum),  119.  b, 
est  (see  sum) ;  'st  (in  homost,  etc.),  13.  ^. 
esurio,  4,  — ,  -itum,  167.  e, 
e-vado,  3.  -vasi,  -vasum,  128.  b, 
e-venit  (impers.),  145,  146.  c» 
ex-cio,  4,  -ii,  -itum  (-itum)  [-cio]. 
ex-cello,  3,  -cellui,  -celsum,  132.  e, 
ex-cludo,  3,  -cliisi,  -clusum  [claudq]. 
ex-colo,  3,  -ui,  -cultum  [col^. 
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ez-erceo,  2,  -cui,  -citum  [arceo] . 
explico.  I,  (un/o/d),-vd, -itum ;  {explain), 

-avT,  -atum,  130.  N. 
ez-plodo,  3,  -SI,  -sum  [plaudo]. 
ex-stinguo,  3,  -stinxT,  -stinctum,  132.  a, 
exsulo,  I,  reg.,  130, 166.  a.  3. 
exuo,  3,  -ui,  -iitum,  166.  c, 

&cesso,  3,  fiicessi,  fEtcessitum,  182.  /, 
167.  c. 

fajdo,  3,  feci,  £Eu:tum,  132.  e,  142, 170.  a.  N. 
(&c,  128.  c ;  faxo,  -im,  128.  e.  3 ;  afficio, 
XI.  /  3 ;  confit,  defit,  infit,  effieri,  inter- 
fieri,  interfiat,  superfio,  142.  c ;  c5nficio 
and  other  comps.  in  -ficio,  142.  a ;  bene- 
&cio.  etc.,  142.  d\  consuefacio,  169.  a; 
cale&cio,  id.;  cale&cto,  id.). 

-£eicto,  z  (in  compounds),  169.  a. 

fallo,  3,  fefelll,  falsum,  Z32. 

£u-cio,  3,  £eirsi,  &rctum  (-turn),  [re-fercio], 

133. 
£Eiteor,  -eri,  fassus,  [con-fiteor] ,  135.  A, 

fatisco,  3,  — ,  — ,  132./  N. 

faveo,  2,  fivT,  fautum,  131. 

-fendo,  3,  -fendi,  -fensum,  132.^  (See  de- 

fendo.) 
ferio,  4  (no   perfect   or  supine),   133, 

144. 
fero,  ferre,  tuE,  latum  (fer,  128.  tf),  23, 

123.  €,  158.  I.  a  [af-,  au-,  con-,  dif-, 

ef-,  in-  of-,  re-fero]. 
ferocio,  4,  -ivT,  — ,  133, 
ferveo,  2,  ferbui,  — ,  131. 
fido,  fidere,  fisus,  132.  /  N,  186  [con- 

fido]. 
figo.  3,  fixl,  fixum,  132.  a. 
findo  [fid]  ,  3,  fidi,  fissum,  123.  c,  3, 124. 

f.  N.,182./. 
fingo  [fig]  ,  3,  finxT,  fictum,  182  a,  124.  d, 

N 
finio,  4,  -M,  -Itum,  p.  90,  foot-n.   i, 

166  d. 
fio,  fieri,  factus,  142  (see  facio),  p.  119 

(fit,  impers.,  146.  c). 
flecto,  3,  flexi,  flexum,  132.  a. 
flco,  2,  -evi,  -etum,  p.  86,  123.  /  126.  d, 

181  (fletis,  128.  a.i), 
-fiigo,  only  in  comp.,  see  af-fligo. 
flo,  -are,  -Stvi,  -atum,  126.  a. 
floreo,  2,  -ui,  — ,  131.  N. 
fluo,  3,  fliisd,  fluxum,  182.  a,  166.  c,  N. 
fodio,  3,  fodly  fossum,  132.  e, 
[for],IIri,  fStas,  126.  a,  144.  e,  158.  z.  d 


(praefatur,  affari,  profatus,  interfatur, 
•  etc.,  144.  c). 
fore,  forem,  etc.  (see  sum),  119.  t,  N.; 

fore,  147.  c.  2. 
foveo,  2,  fovi,  fotum,  131. 
firango   [FRAG],  3,  firegi,  firSctum   [per- 

fringe].  132.  tf. 
fremo,  3,  firemui,  fremitum,  132.  c. 
firendo,  3,  firesi,  firessum,  132.  a. 
frico,  I,  -ui,  frictum  (fricatum),  130. 
Mgeo,  2,  frixi,  — ,  X31. 
frigo,  3,  fiixi,  fiictum  (fiixum),  132.  a, 
fiitinnio,  4,  — ,  — .  133. 
fruor,  -I,  fructus  (fi-uitus),  135.  d, 
fuam,  -as,  etc.  (see  sum),  119;^. 
frigiOp  3.  ^gi.  fiigitum,  23.  2, 123.  d.  s,  Z24. 

d,  182.  e. 
fugo,  I,  reg.,  166.  a,  i, 
fulcio,  4,  fulsi,  fiiltum,  133. 
fulgeo,  2,  -sT,  — ,  181. 9.  d,  134. 
fulgo.  3.  — .  — .  182./.  N..  134. 
fiilgurat  (impers.),  146.  a, 
fiindo  [fud],  3,  fudi,  fusum,  13a.  e, 
fungor,  -I,  functus,  135.  ^ 
fiiro,  3,  fiirui,  — ,  132.  c 
fiivimus,  fuvisset  (see  sum),  119.  ^. 

gannio,  4,  — ,  — ,  133, 

gaudeo,  gaudere,  gavisus,  131,  186. 

gemo,  3,  gemui,  gemitum,  132.  c. 

gei'o,  3.  gessi,  gestum,  182.  a,  p.  120. 

gestio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  188, 166.  d, 

gigno  [gen]  ,  3.  genui,  genitum,  9.  d,  123A 

2, 182.  o. 
glisco.  3,  — .  — ,  135./  N. 
glocio,  4.  -Ivi,  — .  133. 
glubo,  3,  — ,  — ,  132./  N. 
glutio,  4.  reg.,  133. 

gradior,  -i,  gressus  [ag-gredior] ,  135.  A, 
grandinat  (impers.),  146.  a. 
-gruo,  3,  see  con-,  in-gruo. 

habeo,  2,  -u!, -itum  [in-hibeo;   debeo; 

dir-ibeS], 
haereo,  2,  haesT,  haesum,  131. 
haurio,  3,  hausi,  haustum  (haus-),  133. 
have,  see  ave. 
hlberno,  i,  reg.,  166.  a.  3. 
hiemo,*  i,  reg.,  166.  a,  3. 
hinnio,4,— ,— ,  133. 
hirrio.  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
hisco,  3,  — ,  —  [de-hisco],  13a./  N. 
horreo,  2,  horrui,  — ,  13Z.  N. 
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Ico,  3,  Id,  Ictum,  132.  / 

ignosco,  3,  -novT,  -notum  [nosco] . 

il-lido»  3,  -Gsl,  -lisum  [laedoj. 

fanbuo,  3,  -ui,  -utum  (cf.  acuo). 

im-mineo,  -ere,  — ,  —  [-mineS]. 

impero,  i,  reg.,  ii.yC  2. 

im-pello,  3,  -pull,  -pulsum  [pello], 

im-petro,  i,  reg.  (-assere,  128.  e,  5). 

im-pingo,  3,  -pegT,  -pactum  [pango] . 

im-plico,  I,  -avi  (-uT),  -Stum  (-itutn), 
130.  N. 

in-cendo,  3,  -di,  -sum,  132./ 

incesso,  3,  incesslvi,  — ,  132.  d, 

in-cido,  3,  -cidi,  -casum  [cado] . 

incipio,  3,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  10.  d^  143.  a. 

in-colo,  3,  -colui,  —  [colo] . 

in-cudo,  3,  -cudi,  -cusum  [cudo] . 

in-curro,  3,  -cuni  (-cucurri),  -cursum 
[curro], 

indulgeo,  2,  indulsi,  indultum,  131. 

induo,  3,  -ui,  -utum,  iii.  a,  166.  c, 

ineptio,  4,  -ivT,  — ,  133. 

in-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  illatum,  17a  a ;  pro- 
nunciation, 18.  d. 

In-fit,  see  fio. 

in-gruo,  3,  -ul,  —  [-gru5]. 

in-hibeo,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  131  [habeo]. 

inquam,  144.  b, 

Insanio,  4,  reg.,  166.  </. 

intellego,  3,  -lexl,  -lectum,  p.  103,  foot-n. 

inter-do,  -d&e,  -dedi,  -datum,  130.  N, 

interest,  resse,  -fiiit  (impers.),  146.  c, 

inter-fatur,  I44,  c  [f  for], 

inter-rumpo,  3,  -rupi,  -ruptum,  170.  a, 

inter-sto,  i,  -steti,  — ,  130.  N. 

in-tueor,  -eri,  -tuitus  [tueor], 

in-vado,  see  vSdo. 

irSscor,  -i,iratus,  135.  ^,  167.  a, 

iaceo,  2,  -ul,  -iturus,  131. 

iacio,  3,  ieci,  iactum,  182.  e,  170.  a.  N. 

[con-icio,  etc. ;  dis-icio,  porricio] , 
iubeo,  2,  iussi,  iussum,  131  (iusso,  128.^.  3) . 
iiidico,  i,  reg.  (-assit,  128.  e,  $)» 
iungo,  3,  iumd,  iiinctum. 
iuvenescor,  3,  -venul,  — ,  167.  a, 
iuvo  (ad-),  1,  iuvi,  iutum  (-atiirus),  Z3a 

labisco,  3,  — ,  — ,  167.  a, 
Jabo,  z,  -avi,  —,  13a 
Bbor,  -I,  lapsus,  135.  A. 
lacesso,  3,  lacesslvi,  lacessltum,  182.  <t, 
167.^, 


taedo,  3,  laesl,  laesum  pl-lld5] ,  132.  a, 
lambo,  3,  Iambi,  lambitum,  132./ 
langueo,  2,  langul,  — ,  131. 
lavo,  -Sre,  lavT,  lotum  (lautum)  (also  reg, 

of  ist  conj.),  132. «,  134. 
lego,  I,  3,  leg!,  lectum  [coUigo,  za  d;  see 

also  deligo,  diligo,  intellego,  n^l^o] , 

132.  e,  9.  a, 
levo,  z,  -avi,  -atum  (-Ssso,  Z28.  e,  5). 
libet  (lubet,  10.  a),  -ere,  -uit,  Z46.  c,  (libi- 
tum est,  id.  N. ;  Ubens,  id.), 
licet,  -ere,  -iturum,  146,  Z46.  c,  (lidtum 

est,  Z46.  c,  N. ;  licens,  id.). 
-licio,3  [only  in  comp.,  see  al-Iicio,  e-lido, 

pel-Iicio] ,  132.  a, 
lingo,  3.  linn,  linctum,  Z32.  a. 
lino  [li],  3,  levl  (Iivl),  Utum,  132. «. 
linquo  [uc],  3,  GquI,  -lictum,  Z3a.  e, 
liqueo,  2,  Hqui  (licul),  — ,  Z3Z. 
liquor,  -1,  — ;  135.  *. 
loquor,  -I,  locutus  (loquutus),  186.  J^ 

166.  c.  N. 
luceo,  2,  liud,-luctum,  Z3Z  (liicet,  impers., 

146.  a), 
ludo,  3,  lusi,  lusum,  132.  a. 
lugeo,  2,  liud,  luctum,  131. 
luo,  3,  lui,  luitum  [de-luo],  Z32./ 

maereo,  2,  — ,  — ,  144. 

mando,  3,  mahdi,  mansum,  132. /C 

maneo,  2,  mansi,  mansum,  [per-maneo], 

II.  a,  2, 121.  N.  2, 122.  d,  181. 
medeor,  -eri,  — ,  135.  i, 
memini  (-to,  -tote,  -ens),  143.  c. 
mereo  or  mereor,  merere  or  -ri,  meritus, 

135.  ^« 
merg5, 3,  mersi,  mersum,  Z32.  a, 

metior,  -In,  mensum,  135.  k, 

meto,  3,  messm,  messum,  132.  c 

metuo,  3,  -Ul,  -iltum,  166.  c, 

mico,  I,  micul,  — ,  13a 

-mineo,  2,  -ul,  —  [e-,  im-,  pr5-mineo]. 

-miniscor,  -I,  -mentus,  135.  A  [com-,  re-]. 

minuo,  3,  -ui,  -utum  (cl  acuo)« 

miror,  mirari,  miratus,  135. 

misceo,  2,  -cul,  muctum  (mistum),  zz.  ^ 

181. 
misereor,  -eri,  miseritus  (misertus),  Z46. 

d.  N. 
miseret,  Z46.  #• 
mitesco,  3,  — ,  — ,  X67.  a. 
mitto,  3,  misl,  missum,  za3. 6.  z,  182.  a. 
molior,  -in,  4tu8, 166.  d. 
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moI5, 3.  moltil,  molitum,  13a.  e* 
moneo,  2,  -ui»  -itum,  122.  c,  pp.  96-979 

{}  Z23.  a,  Z24.  a,  125.  b^  126.  b,  i,  2,  «, 
z66.  ^,  p.  120. 
mordeo,  2,  momordi,  morsum,  121.  N.  2, 

181. 
morior,  -i  (-In),  mortuus,  (moriturus), 

135-  ^. 
moveo,  2,  m5vf,  motum,  131  (commorat, 

128.  a.  z). 

mugio,  4,  reg..  133. 

mulceo,  2,  mulsi,  mulsum,  Z3Z. 

mulgeo,  2,  -si  (-xi),  mulsum  (mulctum), 

131. 
multi-plico,  z,  reg.,  Z30.  N. 

muttio,  4,  -IvI,  — ,  133. 

nanciscor,  -I,  nactus  (nanctus),  Z35.  h* 
nascor,  -i»  natus,  Z35.  h, 
necesse  est  (impers.).  146.  c, 
oeco,  z,  -ui,  nectum,  [e-neco],  Z30. 
necto   [NEC],  3,  nexi  (nexui),  nexum, 

Z32.  a. 
neglego,  3,  neglen,  -lectum,  p.  Z03,  foot- 

n.  z. 
neo,  2,  hEv!,  -etum,  Z26.  b^  181. 
nequeo,  -Ire,  nequitus,  Z44.  g  (nequitur, 

etc.,  id.  N). 
ningit  (impers.).  ninxit,  146.  a. 
xiltor,  -i,  nisus  (nixus)  [co-mtor],  Z35.  h, 
mveo,  a,  nivi  (dim),  Z3Z. 
no,  z,  navi,  — ^  126.  a,  p.  157.  foot-n. 
nosco  [gno],  3,  novi,  notum  [ag-,  co-, 

di-,  Ig-nosco]  182.  e,  Z43.  c,  N.  (nosse, 

Z28.  a,  i). 
nubo,  3,  nupsi,  nuptum,  132.  a, 
nuQcio,  late  form  of  nuntio,  Z2.  a. 
nuntio,  z,  reg.,  Z2.  a, 
-nuo,  3,  -nul,  -nuitum  [ab-,  ad-nuo] ,  Z32./ 

ob-liviscor,  -I,  obHtus,  Z35.  A. 
obs-olesco,  3,  -evi,  -etus  (adj.)  [-oleo] . 
obtingit  (impers.),  146.  c. 
ob-tineo,  2,  -ul,  -tentum  [teneo] . 
ob-tund5,    3,   -tudi,   -tusum    (tunsum) 

[tundo]. 
ob-venio,  4,  -veni,  -ventum,  Z70.  a. 
ob-venit  (impers.),  Z46.  c, 
oc-ddo,  3,  -cidi,  -casum  [cado] ,  zz.  yC  3. 
oo-dd5, 3,  -cidi,  -caesum  [caedo] . 
occnl5,  occulul,  occultum,  Z32.  c. 
00-curro,  3,  -curri  (-cucuni),  -cursum, 

zz./  3. 


SdBT,  odisse,  Ssiirus   (perosus),  Z43.  b, 
c.V. 

of-fero,  -ferre,  obtuH,  oblStom,  Z7a  a, 
-oleo  (grow)  [see  ab-,  ad-],  Z3Z. 
oleo  (smell),  2,  olui,  — ,  Z3Z. 
operio,  4,  operul,  opertum,  Z33. 
oportet,  -ere,  -uit  (impers.),  Z46.  c. 
op-pango,  3,  -pegi,  -pactum  [pango]. 
opperior,  -iri,  oppertus,  Z3S.  A, 
ordior,  -m,  orsus,  186.  h,  z66.  d,  N. 
orior    (3d),   -iri,   ortus,    (oriturus)    (so 

comps.),  186.  J^,p.  86w 
ovare,  ovatus,  144.  e, 

paciscor,  -i,  pactus,  Z35.  A, 

paenitet    (impers.),    -ere,   -uit,    Z46.    b 

(-turns,  -tendus,  Z46.  b.  N.). 
pando,  3,  pandi,  pansum  (passum,  zz.  a. 

a),  [dis-],  132./. 
pango  [PAG],  3,  peg!  (pepigi),  pactum, 

[im-pingo;  op-pango],  182.  b,  23.  2. 
parco,  3,  peperci  (parsi),  parsum,  Z32.  b 

(parcitur,  impers.,  146.  d), 
pareo,  2,  -ul,  paritiirus,  131. 
pario,   3,    peperi,   partum    (pariturus), 

[com-,  re-perio] ,  Z32.  b. 
partio,  4,  reg.,  but  see  next  word, 
partior,  parfiri,  partitus,  Z3S. 
parturio,  4,  -Ivi,  — ,  Z67.  e. 
pasco,  3,  pavi,  pastum,  Z32.  c. 
pateo,  2,  patui,  — ,  Z3Z.  N. 
patior,  -i,  passus  [per-petior]   zz.  a,  a, 

186.  h. 
paveo,  2,  pSvi,  — ,  Z3Z. 
pecto,  3,  pexi  (pexui),  pexum,  Z32.  a, 
pel-licio,  3,  -lexi,  -lectum  [-licio] . 
pello,  3,  pepuH,  pulsum    [im-pello,  re- 

pell^,  zo.  a,  p.  86,  Z23.  b.  1, 182.  b, 
pendeo,  2,  pependi,  pensum,  Z3Z. 
pendo,  3,  pependi,  pensum,  Z32.  b, 
per-ago,  3,  -egi,  -actum,  Z70.  a.  N. 
per-cello,  3,  -cuH,  -culsum,  132.  c. 
per-cio,  see  -cio. 

per-fringo,  3,  -fregi,  -fractum  [pango] . 
pergo,  3,   (zz.    b),  perrexi,  perrectum, 

182.  a. 
per-lego,  3,  -leg!,  -lectum  [lego] . 
per-maneo,  2,  -mans!,  -mansum  fmaneo]. 
per-osus  [odt],  Z43.  b. 
per-petior,  -i,  -pessus,  Z3S.  A, 
per-terre5,  a,  -ul,  -itum,  Z70.  c.  N. 
pessum-do,  -dSre,  -dedi,  -dfttum,  Z3a  N. 
petisso,  3,  — ,  — ,  Z67.  c. 
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pcto,  3,  peflvl,  pefitum,  128.  <f,  124.  / 

125.  b,  N.  a,  188.  cE. 
piget  (impers.)t  -^e,  piguit,  146.  b  (pigi- 

tum  est,  id.  N). 
pingo  [pig],  3,  pinxl,  pictum,  188.  a,  p. 

121. 
pinso,  3,  -sT,  pfns-  (pinstum,  pistum),  132./ 
pio,  I,  reg.,  166.  a,  2. 
placeo,  2,  -ui,  -itum  (placet,  impers.,  146. 

plango,  3,  plansd,  planctum,  132.  a, 
plaudo,  3,  plausi,  plausum   [ex-plodo, 

etc. ;  ap-plaud5] ,  132.  a. 
plecto,  3,  plex!  (-xul),  plexum,  123,  b,  i, 

182.  a,  p.  86. 
-plector,  -1,  -plexus,  135.  h, 
-pleo,  2,  -plevi,  -pletum  (only  in  comps., 

as  com-pleo),  131. 
plico,  I,  -plicui,  -plicitum,  130.  N.  [com- 
pounds] ,  Z30. 
pluit,  3,  pluit  (pluvit),  p.  86, 146.  a  (plu- 

unt,  id.  N.)* 
pono   [POS],  3,  posul,  positum,  132.  c. 
porr-icio,  3,  no  pert,  -rectum    [iacio], 

17a  b, 
posco,  3,  poposci  (posciturus),  132.  b  (so 

comps.). 
possideo,  2,  sedi,  sessum  [sedeo]  • 
possum,  posse,  potui.  — ^  137. 
pot-ens,  119.  a  (see  sum), 
potior,  -iri,  pofitus. 
poto,  I,  -avi,  potum,  180. 
praebeo  [11.  b,  i],  2,  -ui,  -itum. 
prae-cello,  3,  no  perf.,  no  sup.  [-cello], 
prae-fatur,  144.  e, 
prae-ligo,  3,  legi,  lectum  pego]. 
prae-sens,  119.  a  (see  sum), 
praestat  (impers.),  146.  f. 
prae-sum,  -esse,  -fiii,  137,  347.  b. 
prandeo,  2,  prandl,  pransum,  131. 
prehendo   (prendo),  3,  -di,  prehensum, 

132./ 
premo,  3,  pressf,  ii./C  i,  press-  [re-primo] , 

Z32.  a. 
prendo,  see  prehendS. 
prod-eo,  4,  -ii,  -itum,  144.  d, 
pro-fatus,  144.  c, 
pro-ficio,  3,  -feci,  -fectum. 
pro-ficiscor,  -!,  profectus,  182.  J^,  167.  a,  N. 
pro-fiteor,  -eri,  -fessus. 
pro-mineo,  -ere,  — ^  —  [-mineo] . 
promo,  3,  -mpsi,  -mptum,  132.  a. 
pro-sum,  prod-esse,  pro-fiii,  137. 


pr5-videS,  2,  -vldl,  -visum,  166.  c, 

piibesco,  3,  pilbui,  166.  b.  N. 

pudet  (impers.),  pudere,  146.  b  (pudendus; 

id.  N.),  puduit  or  puditum  est. 
pugno,  I,  reg. 
piignatur   (impers.),  -aii,  -atum,   146, 

146.  d, 
pungo  [PUG],3,pupugT,punctum  [com-], 

188.  b,  p.  120. 
piinio,  4,  -ivT,  -Itum,  166.  a.  i.  N. 

quaero,  3,  quaesivi,  quaesitum  [re-quiro] , 

132.  d  (df.  quaeso). 
quaeso,  -Sre,  144.  d  {dL  quaero). 
quasso,  i,  reg.,  167.  b, 
quatio,  3,  — ,  quassum  [con-cutio],  132.0. 
queo,  quire,  quivT,  quitus,  144.^.  (quitur, 

etc.,  nequeo,  id.  N.). 
queror,  -f,  questus,  135.  A. 
quiesco,  3,  quievi,  quietum,  132.  c, 

rabo,  3,  — ,  — ,  132./  N. 

rado,  3,  rasi,  rasum,  132.  a. 

rapio,  3,  rapul,  raptum,  132.  c  (erepse- 

mus,  128.  b)  [cor-ripio]. 
raucio,  4,  rausi,  rausum,  133. 
re-cipio,  3,  -cepi,  ceptum   [capio]    (re- 

cepso,  128.  e,  3). 
re-cludo,  3,  -si,  -sum,  17a  h* 
red-do,  3,  reddidi,  redditum  [do] . 
re-fercio,  4,  -fersi,  -fertum  [^ci5] . 
re-fer5,  -ferre,  rettuli  (retuQ),  re-latum 

[fero]. 
re-fert,  -ferre,  -tulit  (impers.),  146.  c, 
re-ficio,  3,  -fed,  -fectum,  170.  b. 
rego,  3,  rexi,  24.  N.,  rectum  [ar-rigo,  etc. ; 

pergo,  surgo],  188.  a,  p.  12a 
re-linquo,  3,  Hqui,  -lictum  [linquo]. 
reminiscor,  -1,  — ,  135.  f. 
reor,  reii,  ratus,  126.  b,  186.  H,  166.  b,  N. 
re-pello,  3,  reppuli,  repulsum  [pello]. 
reperio,  4,  repperi,  repertum,  133. 
re-plico,  i,  reg.,  130.  N. 
repo,  132.  a,  repsi,  reptum,  132.  a. 
re-primo,  3,  -press!,  -pressum  [premo] . 
re-quIro,  3,  -sivT,  -sTtum  [quaero] . 
re-sipisco,  3,  -sipivi  (-sipm),  —  [sapio]. 
re-spondeo,  2,  -di,  -siun  [spondeo] . 
restat  (impers.),  146.  c, 
resto,  I,  -stiti,  — ,  130.  N. 
revertor,  -i,'reversus,  135.  h  (8.  N.), 
rideo,  2,  risi,  iisum.  181,  p.  12a 
rodo,  3,  rosi,  rosum,  132.  a. 
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rudo,  3,  nidivT,  niditum,  132.  d, 
rumpo  [rup]  ,  3,  riipl,  niptum,  132.  e, 
mo,  3,  nil,  nitum  (ruitum)  [di-,  cor-], 
123./  182./ 

saepio,  4,  saepsT,  saeptum,  133. 

salio,  4,  salul  (salii),  saltum    [de-silio], 

133. 
salve,  salvere,  144.  yC 

sancio  [sac]  ,  4,  sanxi,  sanctum,  124.  b,  N., 

188. 
sapio,  3,  saplvi  (sapui),  — ,  132.  d, 
sarcio,  4,  sarsi,  sartum,  133. 
sario,  see  sarrio. 
sarpo,  3,  sarpsi,  sarptum,  132.  a. 
sarrio,  4,  -ivi  (-ui),  -itum,  133. 
sat-ago,  3,  like  ago. 
satis-do,  ndSre,  -dedi,  -dStum,  130.  N. 
scabo,  3,  scabi,  — ,  133.  e, 
scalpo,  3,  scalpsT,  scalptum,  132.  a, 
seated,  -ere  or  -6re,  — ,  — ,  134. 
scatiirio.  4,  — ,  — ,  133. 
scando,  3,  scandi,  scansum  [de-scendo] , 

132./ 
scin'  (=scisne),  13.  c,  see  scio. 
scindo  [scid],  3,  scidi,  scissum,  124.  c, 

N.,  182.  /. 
scio,4,-ivT,scitum;  scin,  13.^  (sclto, -tote, 

128.  d), 
sosco,  3,  scivi.  scitum,  182.  c,  167.  a, 
sciibo,  3,  scrips!,  scriptum,  11./  2, 182.  a. 
sculpo,  3,  sculps!,  sculptum,  132.  a, 
secemo,  3,  -crevi,  -cretum,  170.  b, 
seco,  i,-ul,  sectum  (also  secatiirus),  130. 
sedeo,  s,  sedi,  sessum    [dis-,  pos-sideo, 

etc.;  super-sedeo] ,  131. 
sens,  119.  a  (in  praesens,  absens). 
sentio,  4,  sens!,  sensum,  132. 
sepeliS,  4,  sepeHvi,  sepultum,  133. 
sequor,  -I,  secutus  (sequutus),  135.  h, 
sero,  3,  serul,  sertum,  entwine,  132.  c, 
sero,  3,  sevi,  satum,  sow,  126.  c,  182.  c. 
serpo,  3,  serpsi,  serptum,  132.  a. 
servio,  4,  -!vi,  -Itum,  166.  a,  i.  N. 
servo,  I,  -SvT,  -Stum,  z66.  a,  i.  N. 
sido,  3,  sidl  (sedl),  -sessum,  132./  6. 
siem,  sies,  siet,  sient,  119.  b  (see  sum), 
sileo,  2,  -ul,  — ,  131.  N. 
sixigultio,  4,  -ivi.  singultum,  133. 
sin5,  3,  sIvT,  situm,  121.  N.  i.  182.  o 

(siris,  etc.,  128.  a.  2). 
sisto  [sta], 3,  stid,  statum,  182.  6,  p.  14, 

foot-n.  1, 158. 1,  b. 


sitiS,  4,  -IvT,  — ,166.  d. 

sodes  (=si  audes),  13.  c, 

soleo,  solere,  solitus,  131, 136. 

solvS,  3,  solvi,  solutum,  132.  f^  124.  e, 

166.  c,  N. 
sono,  I,  -ui,-itum  (fut  part,  also  -atiirus), 

180, 124.  a, 
sopio,  4,  -ivT,  -Itum,  123.  a. 
sorbeo,  2,sorbuI  (rarely  sorpsi),sorptum 

(so  also  comps.),  131,  166./  N. 
spargo,  3,  sparsi,  sparsum  [ad-spergo], 

132. «. 
spemo,  3,  sprevi,  spretum,  9.  d,  124.  a.  N. 

182.  e. 
-spicio,  3,  -spexi,  -spectum,  182.  a,  p.  86, 

p.  77.  foot-n. 
spondeo,  2,  spopondi,  sponsum  [re-] ,  131. 
'st,  for  est  (in  homost,  etc.),  13.  b, 
stabilio,  4,  reg.,  166.  d, 
statuo,  3,  -ul,  -Stum  [con-stituo] ,  123.  d, 

166.  c, 
stemo,  3,  stravi,  stratum,  9.  d,  182.  c,  p. 

86, 124.  a.  N. 
sterto,  3,  stertui  (sterfi),  — ,  132.  c, 
stimulo,  I,  reg.,  i66.  a.  2. 
-stinguo,  3,  -stinxi,  -stinctum    [only  in 

comp.,  as  ex-] ,  132.  a. 
sto,  stare,  steti,  statum  (-stit-),  180,  p.  14, 

foot-n.  z,  118.  N.,  126.  a,  cf.  constat., 

p.   120,  p.  157.  foot-n.   [compounds, 

130.  N.]. 
strepo,  3,  strepui,  strepitum,  132,  c, 
strideo,  2,  stridi,  — ,  131. 
strido,  3,  stridi,  — ^  132./ 
stringo,  3,  strinxi,  strictum,  132.  a. 
struo,  3,  struxi,  striictum,  132.  a. 
studeo,  2,  -ul,  — ,  131.  N. 
suadeo,  2,  suasi,  suasum,  131. 
sub-rideo,  2,  risi,  risum,  170.  c,  N. 
sub-struo,  3,  -struxi,  -striictum,  17a  a, 
-suesco,  3,  -suevi,  -suetum,  132.  a 
suf-fero,  cf.  tollo. 

sugo,  3,  sSri,  suctum  (sugeb3,  p.  120). 
siiltis  (-  s!  vultis),  13.  c  (see  volo). 
sum, esse,  123.  e\  fill,  119,  120.  N.,  128.  e, 

2,  p.  119,  p.  120,  p.  121, 158.  I.  a  (siem, 

119.  b\   fore,  147.  c,  2;  escit,  escunt, 

119.  b\  forem,  119.  b,  N.;  fuam,  119.  b\ 

fuvimus,  fSvisset,  119.  b\   ens,  fsens, 

119.  a;  homost,  etc.,  13.  3). 
sumo,  3,  silmpsT,  siimptum,  11.  f,  132.  a, 
suo,  3,  sul,  sutum,  see  acu5. 
super-do,  -dSlre,  -dedl,  -datum,  135.  N. 
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super-fluo,  3,  — ,  —  [fluo] . 
super-sedeo,  like  sedeo. 
super-sto,  i,  -steti,  — ,  130.  N. 
super-sum,  see  sum  (superest,  impers., 

146.  c), 
sup-plico,  I,  reg.,  130.  N. 
surgo,  3,  surrexi,  surrectum,  182.  a,  10.  b. 

tabeo,  2,  -uT,  — ,  166.  h,  N. 

taceo,  2,  -ui,  -itum,  131. 

taedet  (impers.),  -^re,  taeduit,  pertaesum 

est,  146.  b, 
tango  [tag]  ,  3,  tetigi,  tactum  [con-tingo] , 

123,  c,  3,  182.  6. 
tego,  3,  texi,  tectum;  122.  c^  123.  ^,  124.  b, 

136.  tf,  e,  132.  a,  pp.  98-99. 
temno,  3,  tempsi,  temptum,  123.  b,  i, 

182.  a. 
tendo  [ten],  3,  tetendi  (-tendi),  182.  6; 

tensum  (tentum),  125.  b,  N.  i. 
teneo  (-tineo) ,  2,  tenui,  tentum  [ob-tineo] , 

131. 
tergeo,  2,  tersi,  tersum,  131. 

tergo,  2,  tersi,  tersum,  132.  a. 

tero,  3,  trivT,  tritum,  132.  d  (con-,  11. 

/2). 

texo,  3,  texui,  textum,  132.  c, 

timeo,  2,  -uI,  — ,  131.  N. 

tingo  (tinguo),  3,  finxi,  tinctum,  125.  b. 

N.  1, 182.  a. 
tinnio,  4,  reg.,  133. 
tollo,  3,  sustuli,  sublSmm  [at-tollo] ,  132. 

/N. 
tondeo,  2,  totondl,  tonsum,  131. 
tono,  I,  -ui,  -itum,  124.  c^  180. 
torqueo,  2,  torsi,  tortum,  131. 
torreo,  2,  torrui,  tostum,  131. 
traho,  3,  tnbd,  tractum,  132.  a  (traxe, 

128.  b\ 
tremo,  3,  tremul,  — ,  132  c, 
tribuo,  3,  tribui,  tributum,  cf.  acuo. 
triido,  3,  triisi,  triisum,  132.  a, 
tueor,  -eri,  tuitus  (tiitus) ,  135.  h  [in-tueor] . 
tmneo,  2,  — ,  — ,  166.  b, 
tundo  [tud]  ,  3,  tutudi,  t5nsum  (-tiisum) 

[ob-tundo] ,  132.  h. 


turgeo,  2,  tursi,  — ,  131. 
tussio,4,— ,— ,  133. 

ulciscor,  -I,  ultus,  235.  h, 

ungo  (-uo),  3,  unxi,  Unctum. 

urgeo,  2,  iirsi,  — ,  131. 

uro,  3,  ussi,  ustum  (so  comps.,  cf.  also 

combiiro),  132.  a, 
iitor,  -i,  iisus,  135.  h, 

vacat  (impers.),  146.  c, 

vado,  3,  vasi,  -visum  [§-] ,  132.  a,  144. 

vagio,  4,  -ivi,  — ,  133. 

veho,  3,  vexT,  vectum,  182.  a,  p.  87. 

foot-n. 
vello,  3,  vein  (vulsi),  vulsum,  132.  yC 
ven-do,  3,  -didi,  -ditum,  258.  b.  R. 
veneo,  4,  -ivi,  -itum  {be  sold),  258.  b,  R. 
veriio,  4,  veni,  ventum  {come),  188,  p.  86. 
venum-do,  -dStre,  -dedi,  -dSltum,  13a  N. 
vereor,  vereri,  veritus,  135. 
vergo,  3,  — ,  — ,  132./.  N. 
verro,  3,  verri,  versum,  132./ 
verto  (vorto,  10.  d),  3,  verti,  versum,  182. 

/;    mid.,  iii.  a,  124.  e, 
vescor,  -i,  — ,  135.  *. 
vcsperascit  (impers.),  146.  a,  167.  a, 
veto,  I,  -ui,  -itum,  130. 
video,  2,  vidi,  visum,  131. 
videor,-eri,visus  {seem)  (videtur,  impers., 

146.  c), 
vieo,  2,  — ,  -etum,  131. 
vigilo,  I,  reg.,  166.  a.  3. 
vin  (=*  visne,  see  volo),  13.  c, 
vincio,  4,  vin3d,  vinctum,  122.  d^  183. 
vinco  [vie] ,  3,  vici,  victum,  132.  e. 
viso   [vid]  ,  3,  visi,  visum,  132.  /,  167. 

^.  N. 

vivo,  3,  vixi,  victum,  132.  a  (vixet,  123.  b). 
voco,  I,  -avi,  -atum,  see  p.  87.  foot-n.,  p. 

157.  foot-n.  (vocSrier,  128.  e.  4). 
volo,  velle,  volui,  123.  e,  128.  e,  2  (vult, 

123.  e\  siHtis,  13.  c\  vin,  13.  c), 
volvo,  3,  volvi,  volQtum,  132.  yC 
vomo,  3,  vomui,  vomitum,  132.  ^ 
voveo,  2,  vovi,  votum,  131. 
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Note.  —  The  numerical  references  are  to  sections,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  which  the 
page  (p.)  is  referred  to.  The  letters  refer  to  subsections.  The  letter  n.  signifies  Note;  r., 
Remark.  Abl.  =  ablative;  ace.  =  accusative;  adj.  ^  adjective;  adv.  =  adverb;  apod.  = 
apodosis;  app.  =  appositive;  comp.  =  comparison  or  compound;  compar.  =  comparative; 
constr.  =  construction;  conj.  =  conjugation  or  conjunction;  dat.  =  dative;  gen.  =  genitive; 
gend.  =  gender;  ind.  disc.  =  indirect  discourse;  loc.  =  locative;  prep.  =  preposition;  subj.  = 
subject  or  subjunctive;  vb.  =  verb;  w.  =  with.     (Other  abbreviations  present  no  difficulty.) 


A,  quantity  in  increment,  350. 351 ;  quan- 
tity of  a  final,  348. 4. 

&  or  o,  Indo-£ur.  vowel,  p.  142.  foot-n. ; 
primary  suffix,  160.  c,  i. 

&,  characteristic  of  decU  I.,  32;  ace.  of 
Gr.  nouns  in,  63./;  as  nom.  ending, 
decl.  III.,  gend.,  65.  ^,  67.  d, 

ft,  in  decl.  I.,  32;  stem-vowel  of  conj.  I., 
122, 123, 126.  a,  166.  a ;  in  subjunctive, 
126.  b-d\  preps,  in  -&,  adv.  use  of, 
261.  d, 

ft  (ab,  aba),  use,  152.  ^,  153,  260.  b^  263 ; 
compounded  with  vbs.,  170.  a\  with 
abL  of  agent,  246;  with  place  from 
which,  258 ;  with  names  of  towns,  id. 
a.  N.  I ;  expressing  position,  260.  b ;  in 
comp.,  with  dat.,  229;  with  abl.,  243. 
b\  with  abl.  of  gerund,  301. 

Ability,  verbs  of,  constr.,  271 ;  in  apod., 
308.^. 

Abbreviations  of  praenomens,  80.  d\ 
other  abbreviations,  p.  428. 

Ablative,  Etymology;  meaning,  31./; 
in  -Stbus,  36.  e\  in  -d,  36./  40.^,  62. 
a^  70.  h\  of  1-stems,  decl.  III.,  55.  e\ 
rules  of  form,  57 ;  nouns  having  abl. 
in  -I,  57.  a^b\  of  decl.  IV.,  in  -ubus, 
70.  d\  abU  used  as  supine,  71.  a\  of 
adjs.,  decl.  III.,  B7,a,b\  prepositions 
followed  by,  152.  b;  adverbial  forms 
of,  148.  e,  cf.  N.  /3. 

Ablative,  Syntax  (§§  242-255) ;  mean- 
ing and  classification,  242  and  N.; 
Separation,  243 ;  w.  vbs.  of  freedom, 
etc.,  id.  a ;  w.  comp.,  id.  b ;  w.  adjs.  of 


freedom,  etc.,  id.  £\  w.  opus  and 
Usus,  id.  ^.  Source  and  material, 
244;  w.  participles,  id.  a;  w.  cOn- 
Btftre,  etc.,  id.  c;  w.  facere,  id.  d, 
w.  nouns,  id.  g.  Cause,  245 ;  w.  digf- 
nus,  etc.,  id.  a ;  caus&,  grrS.tia,  id.  c. 
Agent,  246.  Comparison,  247 ;  opini- 
5ne,  spe,  etc.,  id.  b;  w.  alius,  id.  d; 
w.  advs.,  id.  e.  Manner,  248 ;  accom- 
paniment, id.  a;  means,  id.  c;  w. 
d5n5,  etc.,  225.  d;  w.  tltor,  fruor, 
etc.,  249.  Degree  of  difference,  250; 
qu5  . . .  e6,  106.  c,  250.  r.  Quality, 
251;  price,  252;  charge  or  penalty, 
220.  b.  Specification,  253.  Place,  254 ; 
w.  verbs  and  fretus,  id.  b.  Ablative 
absolute,  255 ;  adverbial  use,  id.  c]  re- 
placing subord.  clauses,  id.  d\  supply- 
ing place  of  perf.  act.  part.,  290.  d.  Abl. 
of  time,  256;  of  time  w.  quam,  262, 
N.  2;  of  place  from  which,  258;  names 
of  towns,  domus,  rQs,  id.  a;  ex 
urbe  Boms.,  id.  b.  N.  3;  Locative 
abl.,  id,  ^,/;  way  by  which,  id.^;  with 
transitive  compounds,  239.  b,  N.  i; 
time  within  which,  259.  c,  distance  of 
time,  id.  d.  Abl.  with  prepositions, 
152.  b,  c,  260-63 1  with  ex  for  part,  gen., 
216.  c\  with  pr6  {in  defence  o/)^  236. 
R. ;  with  palam,  etc.,  261.  b ;  abl.  of 
gerund,  301 ;  equiv.  to  pres.  part.,  id. 
foot-n.     (See  N.,  p.  245.) 

Abounding,  words  of,  w.  abl.,  248.  c ;  w. 
gen.,  223. 

Absence,  vbs.  of,  w.  abl.,  243.  a. 
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Absolute  use  of  vb^  175.  b,  N.  a,  ^37. 
N. ;  absolute  case,  see  abl.  absolute. 

Abstract  nouns,  gend^  29.  2;  in  pi.,  75. 
c\  endings,  163.  ^,  e^f\  w.  neuU  adj., 
187.  ^,  189.  a,  b\  abstract  quality  de- 
noted by  neut  adj.,  189.  a, 

absum,  constr.,  231.  a, 

-S.bus,  in  dat.  and  abl.  pi.,  decl.  I.,  36.  e. 

ftc,  see  atque ;  &c  si,  see  ftcsl. 

Acatalectic  verse,  359,  a, 

accddit  ut,  332. 

Accent,  rules  of,  19 ;  marks  of,  id.  d,  N. ; 
in  decl.  II.,  40.  b\  in  comps.  of  faci5, 
142.  b ;  musical,  358. 

acceptum,  292.  N.  2. 

Accidents,  p.  163,  foot-n.  2. 

accidit,  synopsis,  145 ;  constr.,  332.  a, 

accingf5,  cons^.,  225.  d. 

accoinmodS.tus,  w.  dat,  of  gerund, 
etc.,  299.  foot-n. 

Accompaniment,  abl.  of,  248.  a\  orlg. 
separate  case,  p.  245. 

Accomplishment,  vbs.  of,  w.  subjunc,  332. 

Accusative,  Etymology^  31.  d\  in  -m 
and  -s,  33.  c ;  origin  of  -m,  p.  205 ;  in 
-im,  decl.  III.,  56.  a,b\\xi  -is  (pi.),  58 ; 
in  -a,  63./;  ace.  of  decl.  IV.,  used  as 
supine,  71.  a ;  neut.  ace.  used  as  adv., 
148.  d,  cf.  N.  a  ;•  fem.  used  as  adv.,  id.  e. 

Accusative,  Syntax ^  237-40  (see  notes 
pp.  205,  235);  w.  verbs  of  remembering, 
219  and  fl,  b ;  and  gen.  w.  vbs.  of  remind- 
ing, id.  c ;  vv.  impersonals,  221.  b,  237.  e ; 
w.  dat.,  225 ;  w.  compounds  of  ad,  ante, 
ob,  228.  a ;  verbs  varying  between  ace. 
of  end  of  motion  and  dat.,  225.  b ;  w. 
ad,  for  dat.,  234.  b\  after  propior, 
etc.,  id.  e ;  direct  object,  177,  237 ;  \v. 
iuv6,  etc.,  227.  a ;  ace.  or  dat.  w.  vbs., 
227.  ^,  c\  ace.  \v.  verbs  oi  feeling  and 
taste^  237.  b,  c\  with  comps.  of  cir- 
cum  and  tr9»ns,  id.  d\  cognate  ace, 
238;  two  accusatives,  239;  ace.  w, 
pass,  of  verbs  of  askings  etc.,  239.  R. ; 
adverbial  use  of,  240.  a,  b ;  synecdoch- 
ical  ace,  id^  ^ ;  in  exclamations,  id.  </; 
duration  and  extent,  id.  e,  256,  257; 
end  of  motion,  258 ;  names  of  towns, 
domus,  rCLs,  id.  b\  B5inain  ad 
urbem,  id.  N.  3 ;  ace.  w.  ante  diem, 
259.  e ;  subject  of  inf.,  173. 2,  240.^^  272, 
330 ;  w.  prepositions,  152.  a,  c\  w.  ad 
or  in  to  denote  penalty,  220.  ^.  3 ;  w. 


ad  w.  r6fert,  etc.,  222.  b\  w.  prldiS, 
proplus,  etc.,  261.  a\  ace  of  gerund, 
300 ;  of  anticipation,  334.  c ;  subject  in 
indirect  discourse,  336.  and  a. 

Accusing  and  acquitting,  vbs.  of,  constr^ 
220.  » 

Acer,  decl.,  84.  a\  comp.,  89.  a. 

•&ceus,  adj.,  ending.  164.^. 

aciSs,  decl.,  74.  d. 

acqidSscO,  with  abl.,  254.  b* 

&csi,  with  subjunc.,  312. 

Actions,  names  of,  193 ;  nouns  of,  w.  gen., 
217. 

Active  voice,  108.  a,  iii ;  change  to  pass., 
177.  a. 

Acts,  nouns  denoting,  163.  c, 

acus,  gender,  69.  a. 

•acus  (-S.C11S).  adj.  ending,  164.  c, 

ad,  use,  152.  a,  153;  in  comp.,  17a  a 
w.  ace,  to  denote  penalty,  220.  c\  in 
comp.,  w.  dat.,  228,  229 ;  in  comp.,  w, 
ace,  228.  a\  w.  ace.  w.  adjs.,  234.  b, 
end  of  motion,  258,  cf,  22$, b;  w.  names 
of  towns,  258.  ^.  N.  2;  w.  names  ol 
countries,  258.  N.  2;  meaning  tiear, 
259.  /;  in  expressions  of  time,  id.  b ; 
following  its  noun,  263.  N. ;  w.  gerund, 
300. 

adamas,  decl.,  63.  e. 

additur,  constr.,  332. 

aded  (verb),  constr.,  228.  a, 

ade5  ut,  319.  r. 

-a>des,  patronymic  ending,  164.  b, 

adim5,  constr.,  229. 

Adjective  phrase,  179. 

Adjective  pronouns,  see  Pronouns. 

Adjectives,  Etymology,  Definition,  25. 
b\  formed  like  nouns,  p.  47;  stems,  id. 
foot-n.  I.  Declension,  81-87;  decl.  I. 
and  II.,  81-83;  decl.  III.,  84-87;  decl. 
III.,  three  terminations,  84.  a\  one 
termination,  85.  Comparison,  89-91; 
decl.  of  comparative,  86.  a ;  advs.  de- 
rived from  adjs.,  148;  numeral  adjs., 
94i  95 ;  derivative  adjs.,  164. 

Adjectives,  Syntax  and  use.  As  advs.. 
88.  d  (cf.  92) ,  148.  d,  e,  191 ;  as  nouns 
88.  a,  z88,  189,  218.  d\  masc  adjs.,  88. 
b\  adjs.  of  com.  gend.,  88.  b\  nouns 
used  as  adjs.,  88.  ^,  188.  d\  advs.  used 
as  adjs.,  188.  e\  participles  used  as 
adjs.,  291.  Agreement  of  adjs.,  z86, 
187 ;  attribute  and  predicate,  187.  a,  b  \ 
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use  of  neut.  adjs^  189;  two  compara- 
tives with  Quam,  X93.  Adjs.  w.  ad- 
verbial force,  191;  adj.  pronouns,  Z95- 
993.  Gen.  of  adjs.  of  decL  III.  instead 
of  nom.,  £14.  cU  R.  Adjs,  w.  part  gen., 
218;  w,  dat.,  234;  w,  ace.,  237«  /*.  w. 
inf.,  273.  d\  w.  supine  in  -Ct,  303.  Po- 
sition of  adjs.,  344.  a,  #.  Adjective 
phrase,  179. 

adluvO,  w.  ace,  827.  a. 

adznoduxn,  use,  93.  d. 

admone5,  constr.,  219.  €% 

Admonishing,  vbs.  o(  constr.,  330. 2,331. 

Adonic  verse,  371. 3. 

adspergrO,  constr.,  225.  d. 

addlor,  constr.,  227.  b* 

Adverbial  ace,  240.  n,  b^  cl  238.  a,  N. 

Adverbial  conjunctions,  25.  h.  N. 

Adverbial  phrases,  148.  N.  ^,  179. 

Adverbs,  defined,  25.  /;  formed  from 
adjs.,  88.  d  and  N.,  92,  148 ;  case-forms 
or  phrases,  p.  123.  N. ;  comparison  of 
ad  vs.,  92;  numeral  ad  vs.,  96;  correla- 
tive advs.  used  as  conjs.,  107,  208.  d. 
Classification  of  advs.,  149 ;  correlative 
forms  of  advs.  of  place,  149.  foot-n. 
Advs.  used  as  adjs.,  188.  e\  adjs.  w. 
adverbial  force,  191 ;  adverbial  ace, 
240.  a\  adverbial  abl.  abs.,  255.  c. 
Special  uses,  150,  151.  Syntax,  207; 
adv.  w.  nouns,  207.  d\  part.  gen.  w. 
advs.,  216.  a.  4;  dat.  w.  advs.,  234. 
a ;  comp.  of  adv.  followed  by  quam, 
247.  e ;  adv.  as  protasis,  310.  a. 

Adversative  conjunctions,  154.  a,  2, 155.  b, 

adversus,  152.  foot-n.;   w.  ace,  id.  a\ 
as  adv.,  261.  d. 

ae,  diphthong,  i ;  sound  of,  16.  N,  3, 12.  c. 

aed§8,  sing,  and  pi.,  78.  c. 

aegrer,  decl.,  82.  c. 

aemulor,  constr.,  227.  b, 

AenSskdes,  decl.,  37. 

AenSfts,  dec!.,  37. 

aequftlis,  decl.,  57.  a\  constr,  w.  gen., 
218.  d. 

aequS  ftc,  234.  a.  n.  2. 

aequ5  (abl.) ,  w.  corap.,  247.  b, 

aequor,  decl.,  49. 

aSr,  decl.,  63.  /;  use  of  pi.,  75.  b, 

aes,  decl.,  67.  b ;  use  of  pi.,  75.  b, 

aetfts,  dec!.,  54. 

aethSr,  decl.,  63.  /. 

Affecting,  ace  of,  p.  235. 


I  afflnis,  decl.,  57.  b\    constr.  w.  gen., 

218.  d. 
Affirmative,  expressed  by  two  negatives, 

150;  nOnne  expecting  affirm,  answer, 

210.  c\  ways  of  saying ;^^j,  212.  and  a. 
Affix,  clo^  and  open,  24.  N. 
Agency,  nouns  of,  162 ;  rel.  clause  equiV' 

alent  to,  201.  b* 
Agent,  dat,  of,  w.  gerundives,  232;  w. 

perC  parts.,  id.  a ;  abl.  of,  246 ;  agent 

regarded  as  means,  id.  b\  animal  as 

agent,  id.  y. 
sgrer,  decl.,  38. 
agrarredior,  constr.,  228.  a. 

Agnomen^  80.  b, 

agrO,  forms  of,  omitted,  205.  c. 

Agreeing,  verbs  of,  with  gerundive,  294.  d 
(cf.  331.  rf). 

Agreement,  181;  forms  of,  182;  of  nouns, 
183;  in  appos.,  184;  in  predicate,  185; 
of  adjs.,  186;  of  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns, 195;  of  possessive  pronouns, 
197;  of  relatives,  198,  199;  of  verbs, 
204,  205. 

-33  for  -ao,  decl.  I.,  36.  a ;  347.  a,  2. 

•&ius  in  Prosody,  347.  d,  note  i. 

-al  and  -ar,  neuters  in  (decl.  III.),  53.  r, 
57.  a,  (fj.  a, 

-al,  ending,  164.  u  7 ;  list  of  nouns  in,  p. 
3a  foot-n.  I. 

alacer,  decl.,  84.  a ;  comp.,  91.  d, 

albus,  not  compared,  89.  N. 

Alcaic  verse,  371.  9, 10. 

Alcmanian  strophe,  364.  a, 

-ftle,  noun-ending,  164.  i.  7 ;  list  of  nouns 
in,  p.  29,  foot-n.  2. 

all-,  old  stem,  83.  foot-n. 

alienus,  for  possessive  gen.  of  aliua^ 
83.  ^,  190, 214.  a, 

aliqul  (-qiiis),  decl.,  105.^;  derivation 
and  use,  id.  N. ;  meaning,  202.  a,  b, 

aliquot,  indeclinable,  use,  106.  a. 

-Alls,  -ArlB,  adj.  endings,  164.  d, 

alius,  decl.,  83  and  foot-notes;  gen.,  id. 
^,  cf.  214.  a ;  compounds,  83.  b ;  alius 
yith  abl.,  S>c,  nisi,  quam,  247.  </. 

alius . . .  alius,  alter . . .  alter,  203. 

Alphabet,  p.  I ;  vowels  and  diphthongs, 
I ;  consonants,  2 ;  table  of  vowels  and 
consonants  2, 5 ;  early  forms  of  letters, 

6,7- 
alter,  decl.,  83;  gen.  and  comps.,  id.  b\ 

use,  203 ;  reciprocal  use,  99.  d,  203. 
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alter . . .  alter,  203. 

altera  est  r6s  ut,  332,  foot-n. 

alteruter,  decl.,  83.  b  \  use,  203.  a. 

Although,  how  expressed,  313,  320.  e. 

alvos  (alvus),  gend.,  39.  a, 

am-,  see  amb-. 

amb-  (am-,  an-),  inseparable  prefix, 

170.  b ;  -am,  adv.  ending,  148.  N.  c. 
amb&irSs,  dec).,  59. 
amb5,  decl.,  94.  b» 
S.m6ns,  decl..  87.  a. 
amplius,  without  quam,  247.  c, 
amusslm,  ace,  56.  a,  ^^,  2. 
an-,  see  amb-. 
an,  anne,  ann5n,  in  double  questions, 

211. 
an  (in,  on),  primary  suffix,  160.  fi. 
Anacrusis,  ^'i^'s^.g. 
Anapaest,  356.  b\  anapaestic  verse,  360, 

374- «. 
Anaphora^  344.  / 

anas,  decl.,  67.  d. 

anceps,  decl.,  87.  a. 

Anchises,  decl.,  37. 

AndromachS,  decl,  37. 

-ftneus,  adj.  ending,  164.  g, 

animal,  decl.,  52. 

Animals,  gend.  of  names  of,  29.  2,  30,  id. 

b ;  regarded  as  means,  246.  b,  N. 
animi  (loc.)/ w.  adjs.,  218.  c,  R.;   w. 

verbs,  223.  c, 
Ani5,  decl.,  67.  b. 
annftlis,  decl.,  57.  a. 
Answers,  forms  of,  212. 
ant,  primary  suffix,  160.  t;  ant-,  ent-, 

stem  endings,  63.  e, 
ante,  152.  a\    uses,  153;  compounded 

w.  vbs.,  170.  a ;  in  compounds,  w.  dat., 

228,  w.  ace,  id.  a\  adverbial  use  of, 

261.  d\  followed  by  quam,  262. 
ante  diem,  259.  e. 
Antecedent,  its  use  with  relative,  198, 200; 

undefined,  constr.,  320;  see  indefinite 

antecedent. 
antec6d5,  constr.,  228.  a, 
anteed,  constr.,  228.  a. 
antegredior,  constr.,  228.  a. 
Antepenult,  19.  def, 
antequam,  327 ;  in  ind.  disc,  336.  B.  a, 

N.  2. 
Antibacchtus,  356.  e. 
Anticipation,  ace.  of,  334.  c\   becomes 

nom.,  id.  R. 


Antithesis,  344. y^ 

anus,  gend.,  69.  a, 

-ftnus,  adjs.  in,  164.  c, 

Aorist  (=  hist,  perf.),  115.  c,  2,  279. 

apage,  144./. 

ft  parte,  242.  n.  ;  260.  b, 

apertus,  comp.  of,  89.  e, 

apis,  decl.,  59. 

Apodosis,  defined,  304;  introduced  by  cor- 

rel.,  id.  b  and  N. ;  may  be  subord.,  id.  c ; 

forms  of,  305,  306  ff.;  potential  subj., 

311.  a  and  R. ;  subj.  of  modesty,  id.  b ; 

verbs  of  necessity,  etc.,  id.  c ;  complex 

apod.,  id.  d\  apodosis  omitted,  312; 

apod,  in  Ind.  Disc,  337. 
Appointing,  verbs  of,  constr.,  239.  a. 
Apposition,  see  appositive. 
Appositive,  defined,  184;  agreement  of, 

183,  184.  b\  w.  locative,  id.  c\  gen.  as 

appositive  to  possessive,  id.  rf,  197  e ; 

gen.  used  for  app.,  214.  y^  so  dat.,  231, 

b ;  rel.  clause  equivalent  to  appositive, 

201.  b  \  ace.  as  app.  to  a  clause,  240. 

g\  appositive  instead  of  voc,  241. /x; 

app.  in  connection  with  inf.,  270.  N.  2. 
aptus  ad,  234.  b\   aptus,  w.  dat  of 

gerund,  etc,  299,  foot-n. ;  aptus  qui, 

320./. 
apud,  152.  a ;  use,  153 ;  in  quoting,  258. 

c,  2.  N.  2. 
aquS.lis,  decl.,  57.  a, 
-ar,  nom.  ending,  decl.  III.,  51.  ^,  53,  /:, 

57-  ^ ;  P*  30i  foot-n.  I ;  gend.,  65.  c,  (rj,  a. 
-ar,  -&ris,  nouns  in,  67.  b, 
arbor  (-^s),  decl.,  48.  d, 
arced,  constr.,  225.  d,  N.  2. 
Archilochian  verse,  368. 
arctus,  gend.,  39.  a. 
arcus,  gend.,  69.  a. 
&rde5,  w.  abl.,  245.  a,  2. 
-ftria,  suffix,  164.  {.  2. 
-ftris,  adj.  ending,  164.  d, 
-ftrium,  noun  ending,  164.  i.  3. 
-ftrius,  adj.  ending,  164.  h ;  noun,  id.  i,  i. 
Aristophanic  verse,  371.  2. 
Arrangement  of  words,  343-46. 
Arsis  and  thesis,  358  and  foot-n. 
Arts,  names  of,  decl.  I.,  37.  b, 
art  us,  decl.,  7a  d, 
as,  primary  suffix,  i6a  * 
-&s,  in  ace.  pi.  of  Gr.  nouns,  63.  f^  67.  c, 
-9rS,  old  gen.  ending,  36.  b\  Gr.  nom. 

ending,    63.  e\    patronymic,    164.  b\ 
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gend.  of  nouns  in,  65.  b\  -&8,  -fttls, 

67.  d^  see  ftt- ;  adjs.  in  -as,  164.  c. 

,  decl.  67.  rf;  value  of,  377;  gen.  of, 

252.  b, 
Asclepiadic  verse,  371.  5,  6. 
Asking,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  ace,  239.  t;  w. 

abl.,  239.  f.  N.  I ;  w.  subjunc.  clause, 

331. 
Aspirates,  2.  a,  3. 

-ftssere,  in  fut.  perf.,  ia8.  e. 

Assertions,  direct,  in  Indie,  iii.  a. 

Assibilation,  12.  N. 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  i\.f. 

&88i8,  gen.  of  value,  252.  b. 

-&885,  -ftssere,  in  fut.  perf.,  128,  e,  5. 

a«t,  156.  b, 

-Ckster,  as  noun  ending,  164.  i,  12. 

astas,  defect.,  77.  3. 

Asyndeton,  208.  ^,  346.  c. 

At,  meaning  near,  258.  c.  N.  i; 

at,  use,  156.  b ;  at  enim,  id. ;  at  vSr5, 

208.  e. 
ftt-,  patrial  stem-ending,  54.  3 ;  decl.,  59 ; 

87.3. 
&ter,-decl.,  82.  c\  not  compared,  89.  N. 
Athds,  decl.,  43. 
Atlfts,  decl^,  63.  ^,  64. 
atque    (&c),  use,  156.  a\    after  adjs. 

of  likeness,  234.  a,  N.  2 ;  after  alius, 

247.  d, 
atqui,  use.  156.  b, 
atrdx,  decl.,  85.  a. 
Attraction  of  case  of  relative,  199.  a. 
Attraction,  subjunctive  of,  340,  342. 
Attributive   adjective   defined,    186.   a\ 

number,  186.  d\  takes  gender  of  near- 
est noun,  187.  a, 
•fttus,  adj.  ending,  164.  / 
at  v6rd,  208.  e, 
audftcter,  comp.,  92. 
aula,  decl.,  37. 

aureus,  not  compared,  91.  d,  N. 
ausus  as  pres.  part.,  290.  b, 
aut,  use,  156.  c ;  212.  R. 
autem,  use,  156.  ^,  k ;  345.  b. 
Authority  in  Prosody,  p.  394. 
Author  w.  apud,  258.  c,  N.  2. 
avis,  decl.,  57.  b, 

,  verbal  adj.  ending,  164.  /;  adjs.  in, 

with  gen.,  218.  b, 
,  nouns  in,  67.  e, 
AYA,  as  origin  of  verb-forms,  123.  foot- 

n.  I. 


b&MScar,  decl.,  57.  a. 

Bacchiac  verse,  374.  b, 

Bacchtus^  356.  d, 

-bam,  tense-ending,  p.  119. 

Bargaining,  verbs  of,  constr. ;  gerundive, 

294.  t/;  clause,  331.  </. 
Base,  p.  13,  foot-n.  2,  31.  i,  N. 
basis,  decl.,  64. 

Beginning,  verbs  of,  constr.,  271. 
Believing,  verbs  of,  with  dat.,  227, 
belli,  locative  use  of,  258.  d. 
bellum,  decl.,  38. 
bellus,  comp.,  91.  d,  2. 
Belonging,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  234.  d. 
bene,  comparison,  92;   compounds  of, 

constr.,  227.  e. 
Benefiting,  verbs  of,  constr.,  227. 
-ber,  names  of  months  in,  decl.,  84.  a, 
bi-color,  decl.,  87.  d,f, 
bi-corpor,  85.  b,  n. 
-bills,  verbal  adj.-ending  in,  164.  tn. 
bipennis,  decl,  87.  b. 
Birds,  gend.  of  names  of,  29.  2. 
Birth  or  origin,  nouns  of,  derivation,  164. 

b ;  parts,  of,  with  abl.,  224.  a, 
-b6,  tense-ending,  pp.  119, 120. 
bonus,  decl.,  90;  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc. 

299.  foot-n. 
b5s,  decl.,  60. 3,  61. 
bri-,  stems  ending  in,  51.  b\   adjs.  in, 

84.  a, 
-brum,  suffix,  163.  d, 
-bs,  nouns  in,  67.  c. 
-bulum,  suffix,  163.  d. 
-bundus,  verbals  in,   164.  p;  w.  ace, 

237./ 
baris,  decl.,  56.  a. 

Buying,  verbs  of,  constr.,  252.  rf. 

C  for  gr«  in  early  use  and  as  abbreviation, 

6 ;  for  qu,  7 ;  gend.  of  nouns  in  -c,  65. 

c ;  quantity  of  final  syllables  ending  in, 

348.  10. 
caedSs,  decl.,  59. 
caeles,  decl.,  87.  b, 
caelum,  with  masc.  pi.,  78.  2  b. 
Caere,  decl.,  57.  a. 
caesius,  comp.,  91.  d. 
Caesura,  358.  b\  masc.  and  fem.  362.  b» 

R. ;  bucolic  caesura,  id. 
Calendar,  Roman,  376. 
Calends,  376.  a. 
calx,  decl.,  77.  b. 
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campester,  decl.,  84.  a. 

Can,  how  expressed  in  Lat.  112.  b.  N. 

canftlis,  decl.,  57.  b, 

cauls,  decl.  and  stem,  47.  ^,  51.  a. 

CAP,  root,  45.  a. 

Capacity,  measures  of,  383. 

capitis,  gen.,  with  verbs  of  accusing, 

220.  a, 

caput,  decl.,  46. 

Capys,  decl.,  63.^,  64. 

carbasus,  gend.,  39.  a ;  'plur.,  78.  2.  b. 

Cardinal  numbers,  94.,  replaced  by  dis- 
tributives, 95  b,  d.;  inflection  of  id. 
a-e ;  with  ex.,  216.  c. 

c&r@,  comp.y  92. 

card,  decl.,  61. 

cams,  compared,  89. 

Case-constructions,  N.,  p.  205. 

Case-endings,  31.  /•.  N. ;  final  vowels  in, 
33.^;  table,  34, 

Case-forms,  words  defect,  in,  77. 

Cases,  defined,  31 ;  position  of  modifyng 
case,  344.  a.  2;  agreement  in,  183; 
origin  and  meaning  of,  p.  205 ;  case  of 
rel.  pron.,  198,  199.  a ;  same  case  after 
as  before  certain  conjs.,  208.  a.  Con- 
struction of  Cases,  213-263;  Genitive, 
213-223 ;  Dative,  224-236 ;  Accusative, 
237-240;  Vocative,  241 ;  Ablative,  242- 
255;  time  and  place,  256-259;  cases 
with  preps.,  260,  258.  foot-note. 

cassem.  decl.,  77.  5. 

castrum,  castra,  78.  c. 

Catalectic  verse,  359.  a. 

caus&,  w.  gen.  223.  ^,  245.  c ;  w.  gen.  of 
gerund,  318. 

Causal  clauses,  w.  indie,  or  subj.,  quod, 
quia  (cf.  N.  3),  quoniam,  321;  w. 
quandd,  id.  n.  3 ;  w.  qui,  320.  e ;  with 
cum,  id.  /;  n5n  quia,  nSn  quod, 
etc.,  in  the  denial  of  a  reason,  3^1.  R. ; 
causal  clause  replaced  by  part.,  292 ;  by 
abl.  abs.  255.  d.  2. 

Causal  conjunctions,  154.  a,  3,  155.  c\ 
particles,  321. 

Cause,  abl.  of,  245 

Cause,  adverb  of,  149.  c. 

Caution  and  effort,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  331.  e. 

cave,  in  prohibitions,  269.  a ;  nS  omit- 
ted after,  331./  R. 

caveO,  constr.,  331. 

-ce,  enclitic,  100  and  foot-n.,  loi.  a  and 
foot-n. 


Ceasing,  vbs.  of,  w.  complem.  in£,  ^i, 

cSd5,  constr.,  226.  N.  2. 

celeber,  decl.,  84.  a. 

celer,  forms,  84.  o,  c, 

cS16,  w.  ace,  239.  d. 

CeltibSr,  decl.,  41.  d. 

censed,  constr.,  331  and  d, 

certs,  cert5,  use,  151.  c;  in  answers^ 
212.  a. 

cSte,  Greek  pi.,  39.  b. 

cStera,  82.  d;  adverbial  use,  240.  b; 
-us,  use,  193 ;  -I,  use,  203.  a. 

ceu,  use,  312, 

-ceus,  ad.,  ending,  164,  ^. 

Characteristic,  clause  of,  320. 

Characteristic,  expr.  by  participle,  292: 

Characteristic  vowel,  32,  351. 

Charge  and  penalty,  gen.  of,  220. 

chelys,  decl.,  63.  ^,  64. 

Chiasmus ^  344*  y»  a-^^d  N, 

Choliambic  trimeter,  365.  c. 

Choosing,  vbs.  of,  w.  2  ace,  239.  a. 

Choriambic  verse,  370.  N. 

Choriambus,  356.  e, 

ci  and  ti,  interchange  of,  12.  a. 

-cinium,  noun  ending,  163./ 

cinnabarl,  indecl.  67.  a, 

-ci5,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a,  R. 

cip-,  stems  in,  decl.  III.,  45.  a. 

circft,  circum,  circiter,  use,  152.  a^ 
153 ;  as  advs.,  261.  d, 

circft,  after  a  noun,  263.  N. ;  w.  gerund, 
300. 

circum,  compounds  w.  vbs.,  170.  a\ 
dat  w.  such  comps.,  228 ;  ace,  237.  d, 

circumd5,  constr.,  225.  d. 

Circumflex  accent,  19.  N. 

circumfundO,  constr.,  225.  d. 

Circumstances  of  act,  255  and  d,  5 ;  par- 
ticiple implying,  292. 

cis.  citerior,  91.  a. 

Cities,  gend.  of  names  of,  29.  2  and  b, 

citrft,  after  its  noun,  263.  N. 

civis,  -Ss,  decl.,  51.  a, 

clftdSs,  decl.,  59. 

clam,  constr.,  261.  c. 

Classes,  names  of,  gend.  of,  28.  d\  xised 
in  plu.,  76.  2. 

Clauses,  defined,  kinds  of,  180 ;  replaced 
by  abl.  abs.,  255.  d\  used  as  nouns, 
214.  d\  dependent,  syntax  of,  316-342 
ihcl. ;  conditional,  316;  final,  317, 318 ; 
consecutive,    319,   320;    causal,   321, 
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temporal,  322-328;  substantive,  329- 
339  incl. ;  infinitive  clauses,  330;  sub- 
stantive clauses  of  purpose,  331 ;  of  re- 
sult, 332;  indie,  with  quod,  333;  in- 
direct questions,  334;  indirect  dis- 
course, 335-342. 

Cia.vls,  dec!.,  57.  b. 

clienta  (fern,  form),  28.  b\  85.  /- 

Close  syllables,  14.  d, 

coepi,  143.  a. 

Cognate  ace,  148.  d.  N.,  237.  c.  N..  238, 
240.  a^ 

Cognomen,  80.  a. 

Collective  noun  with  pi.  verb,  205.  c, 

colus,  gend.,  69.  a\  decl.,  78.  i.  a. 

com-  (con-),  compounded  w.  vbs.,  170. 
a ;  such  take  dat.,  228. 

Combinations  of  words,  13. 

comStes,  dec!.,  37. 

coxnitiuxn,  comitia,  79.  c. 

coxnltor,  constr.,  227.  b,. 

Command,  see  Imperative ;  in  hortatory 
subj.,  266. 

Commanding,  vbs.  of,  w.  dat.,  227;  w. 
inf.,  330.  2  and  ^.2;  w,  subj.,  331.  a 
(cf.  332.  h). 

Commands,  expressed  by  imv.,  269 ;  for 
condition,  310.  b\  in  indir.  disc,  339; 
in  informal  ind.  disc,  341.  a* 

commlseror,  w.  ace,  221.  b. 

commlttO  ut,  332  and  e» 

Common  gender,  30;  adjs.  o*^  88,  b. 

Common  syllables,  18.  ^,  347.  d, 

commonefacld,  -fid,  constr.,  219.  c, 

commoneO,  constr.,  219.  c» 

commtlnis,  w.  gen.,  218.  d, 

commtltftre,  constr.,  252.  c. 

Comparative  conjunctions,  154.  b,  2,  155 ; 
in  conditions,  312. 

Comparative  suffix,  89,  foot-n ;  of  advs., 
148.^. 

0)mparatives,  decl.,  86;  stem,  id.  a\ 
neut.  sing,  of  comp.  adj.  used  as  adv., 
92;  meaning  of,  93.  a;  two  compar- 
atives, 192;  comp.  and  positive  w. 
quam,  id. ;  abl.  w.  comp.,  247 ;  quam 
w.  comp.,  id.  a\  compar.  w.  quam 
(ut),  Quam  qui,  32a  ^,  332.  b. 

Comparison,  conjunctions  of,  208,  a. 

Comparison  of  adjs.,  89;  irregular.  90; 
defective,  91 ;  w.  magrls  and  mftxime, 
89.  d\  of  advs.,  92;  prepositions  im- 
plying, with  quam,  262. 


Comparison,  particles  of,  tamquam. 
quasi,  etc.,  constr.,  312. 

Complementary  infinitive,  271;  has  no 
subject,  id.  N. ;  pred.  noun  or  adj. 
after,  id.  e ;  inf.  partly  subject,  partly 
complementary,  270.  b. 

Completed  action,  tenses  of,  115;  how 
formed,  126. y^^;  in  the  pass.,  147.  b\ 
use  of,  279. 

comple5,  constr.,  248.  c.  R.,  223. 

Complex  conditional  sentences,  311.  d. 

Complex  sentence,  180,  b. 

compltlres.  compiaria,  86.  b, 

compos,  decl.,  87.  b,  d. 

Composition,  all  word-formation  a  pro- 
cess of,  p.  140;  comp.  to  express  rela- 
tions of  words,  pp.  205,  235. 

Compound  sentence,  defined,  i8o. 

Compound  stems,  imaginary,  164.  r. 

Compound  suffixes,  160.  ^,  161. 

Compound  verbs,  170:  comps.  off  acid, 
142.  a,  b. 

Compound  words,  assimilation  in,  \i,f\ 
denned,   168;    how   formed,   168-170. 

Compounds  of  preps.,  w.  dat.,  228 ;  of  ab, 
de,  ex,  229;  w.  ace,  237.  rf,  239.  d\ 
quantity  of,  354.  c, 

con-,  see  com-. 

Conative  present,  276.  b\  imperfect. 
277.  c, 

concSdO,  constr.,  331  and  c. 

Concession,  hortatory  subj.  of,  266  and 
c  (cf.  313-  ^.  0;  particles  of,  313; 
quamvis,  ut,  nS,  313.  a ;  licet,  id.  b  \ 
etsi,  etc.,  id.  c\  cum,  id.  d\  quam- 
quam,  id.  ^,  g\  quamvis,  w.  indie, 
id.  g\  vbs.  of,  w.  ut,  331.  c\  abl.  abs. 
for  concess.  clause,  255.  d,  3 ;  conces- 
sion implied  In  part.,  292;  qui  con- 
cessive, 320.  «. 

Concessive  clauses,  see  Concession. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  154.  b.  3,  155. 
d^g\  foil,  by  adversative,  156.  b.  N. ; 
particles,  use  of,  313. 

Conclusion,  see  Apodosis. 

Concords,  the  four,  182. 

concors,  decl..  85.  ^,  87.  a. 

Condemning,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  220. 

Conditional  clauses,  defined,  180.  d. 

Conditional    conjunctions,    154,    b,    z, 

155.  '• 
Conditional  sentences,  defined,  180.  d\ 

development,  304,   head-n. :    protasis 
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and  f^podosis,  304;  classification,  305; 
Pres.  and  Past,  nothing  implied,  306 ; 
Future  conditions,  307 ;  fiit  more  vivid, 
id.  a,  c\  fiit  less  vivid,  id.  b^  c;  perf. 
indie,  in  fut  cond.,  id.  e ;  Contrary  to 
fact,  308 ;  indie,  in  cont.  to  fact  condi- 
tion, id.  d,  ct  c;  General  condition, 
309;  condition  disguised,  310;  as  part., 
etc.,  id.  a;  as  exhortation  or  com- 
mand.id. ;  protasis  omitted,3ii ;  Poten- 
tial Subjunc,  id.  a ;  Subjunc.  of  Mod- 
esty, id.  d ;  vbs.  of  necessity,  etc.,  id.  c ; 
complex  conditions,  id.  d\  Particles  of 
Comparison  (conclusion  omitted), 312 ; 
Concessive  clauses,  313 ;  Proviso,  314 ; 
use  of  bH  and  its  comps.,  315;  condi- 
,  tional  relative  clauses,  316;  temporal, 
322,  327.  d;  conditional  sentences  in 
ind  disc,  337. 

-Conditional  Particles,  312. 

cOnfldd,  constr.,  254  d,  and  N. 

Conjugation,  defined,  26.  Conjugation 
of  verbs,  12^-147 ;  how  distinguished, 
122,  a ;  regular  forms  of,  125.  c\  mixed 
forms,  id. //:  parallel  forms,  134;  stem- 
vowels  of  conjugations,  122-125 ;  stems 
of  the  four  conjugations,  how  modified, 
126 ;  paradigms  of  the  four  regular  con- 
jugations, pp.  92-105. 

Conjunctions,  defined,  25.  A ;  classes  of, 
154;  list  of,  155;  use  of,  156;  correla- 
tive use,  id.  A;  conjs.  repeated,  id. 
Syntax  of  conjs.,  208 ;  omitted,  id.  d ; 
use  together,  id.  e. 

Conjunctive  adverb,  25.  k.  N. 

Conjunctive  phrase,  154,  N.  2. 

Coniuncfivus  modestiae^  311.  ^. 

Connecting  vowel  (so-called),  p.  87, 
foot-n. 

Connectives,  relatives  used  as,  180./ 

c5nor,  w.  inf.,  331.  e,  i;  cOnor  si, 
i«i.  N. 

Consecutive  clauses,  defined,  180.  e\  of 
charact.  and  result,  319,  320. 

Consecutive  conjunctions,  154.^.4, 155. 1. 

cOnsequor  ut,  332. 

c5nsistere,  w.  abl.,  244.  c^  foot-n., 
254  b. 

Consonants,  classiflcaUon,  s;  changes, 
11;  omission,  id.  b\  insertion,  id.  c\ 
transposition,  id.  d^  124.  a,  N.;  dissimi- 
lation, iz.  e\  assimilation,  id./;  pro- 
nunciation, 16,  17. 


Consonant  stems  of  nouns,  decl.  III.,  44- 
50 ;  stems  apparently  ending  in  two  con- 
sonants, 54. 1 ;  cons,  stems  of  adjs.,  85 : 
case-forms,  87 ;  of  verbs,  166.  «.  3. 

Consonant  sufiixes  (primary),  x6a  c,  2. 

cOnsors,  decl.,  87.  a, 

c5nstftre,  w.  abl.,  244.  c, 

c5nstitu6,  constr.,  331.  d, 

Constructib  ad  sensum, '  See  Sytiesis, 

Cdnsiructib  praegnans,  238.  b. 

Constructions  of  cases,  213-263  (see 
under  abl.,  etc.). 

c5n8u€vl,  use,  279.  e, 

cdnsul,  decl.,  49. 

c5n8ulSLri8,  decl.,  57.  a, 

c6nsul0,  w.  dat.  or  ace,  227.  e. 

Contention,  words  of,  constr.,  229.  c^ 
248.  b» 

contentuB,  w.  abl.,  254.  b ;  w.  perl  inf., 
288.  e, 

contindrl,  w.  abl.,  244.  e^  foot-n. 

contingrlt  ut,  332. 

Continued  action,  tenses  of,  115. 

Continuing,  vbs.  of,  w.  compl.  inf.,  271. 

contrft,  derivation,  148.  N.  ^ ;  use,  152. 
^1  i53i  i88*  ^*  2,  254.  b ;  as  adv.,  261 ; 
position,  263.  N. 

Contracted  forms,  vin,  scin,  13.  c ;  gen. 
in  -I,  dat.  and  abl.  in  -Is,  4a  b. 

Contracting,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  294.  d. 

Contraction  of  vowels,  10.  b\  quantity, 
18.  c\  in  prosody,  347.  c\  of  syllables, 

355-  d. 
Contrary  to  fact,  conditions,  308  *  in  ind. 

disc,  337.  b, 
convenid,  w.  ace,  228.  a» 
Co-ordinate    conjunctions,  154  0.   155. 

a-d\  co-ord.  clauses,  180.  a;   co-ord. 

words  without  conj.,  208.  %\  w.  conj., 

id. 
Copula,   172.   N.,   176.  a\    position  o^ 

344-/. 
Copulative  conjunctions,  154.  a,  i,  155. 

a  \  constr.  after,  208 ;  use  of,  208.  b. 

Copulative  verbs,  172.  N.,  176  a. 

cor,  decl.,  67.  d,  tj,  6. 

corpus,  decl.,  49. 

Correlatives,  106,  107;  rendered  by  of, 
106.  b\  by  the  ^^^  the,  id.  c\  advs.  oi 
place,  149.  a\  conjs.,  156.  A,  208.  d\ 
correlative  in  main  clause,  w.  final 
clause.  317.  a. 

c5s,  decl.,  77.  6. 
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Countries,  names  of,  gend.,  29.  2  and  b  \ 
as  end  of  motion,  and  place  from 
which,  258.  N.  a. 

Crasis,  347.  e. 

crfttSr,  decl.,  63./. 

crSber,  decl.,  82.  c, 

crSdibill,  w.  comparative,  247.  b, 

crSd5,  position  of,  345.  c, 

Cretic  foot,  356.  d\  verse,  374.  c. 

Crime  or  charge,  gen.  of,  220. 

-crum,  noun-ending,  163.  d, 

crux,  decl.,  77, 6. 

cucuznis,  decl.,  56.  a. 

cuicuimodl,  105.  b,  N. 

cai&s,  caiuB,  105.  / 

ctLiusmodl,  215.  a. 

-culuzn,  noun  suffix,  163.  d. 

-cuius,  dim.  ending,  164.  a, 

cum,  Quom  (conj.),  form,  104./;  mean- 
ing, 156.^;  cum  , .  .  turn,  107, 156. 
ht  208.  d\  with  clause  for  part.,  290.  ^, 
</,  326.  b\  causal,  321;  concess.,  313. 
d\  causal  or  conces.,  326;  temporal, 
322, 325 ;  sequence,  287.  e,  N. ;  in  ind. 
disc,  336.  B.  a,  N.  2. 

cum  (prep.),  152.  b;  joined  as  enclitic 
Mdth  pronouns,  99.  e,  104.  r,  e ;  use  of, 
153;  in  comp.,  see  com;  with  plur. 
adj.,  i86.  d,  N,;  with  plur.  verb,  205; 
with  abl.  of  manner,  248 ;  with  abl.  of 
accompaniment,  248.  a ;  with  words  of 
contention,  248.  b ;  with  words  of  ex- 
change, 252.  c ;  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  301. 

-cumque,  added  to  relatives,  105.  a  and 
N. ;  temporal  particles  with,  322. 

-cundus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  164./. 

cup-,  stem-ending,  45.  a, 

cupiO,  constr.,  331.  b  and  N. 

cClr6,  constr.,  331;  CtLrft  (imv.),  use, 
269.^, 

-cus,  nouns  in,  decL  IV.,  7a  d ;  -cus,  suf- 
fix, 159.  N.,  164. «.  9. 

Customary  action,  277, 309.  b, 

Cust5s,  decl.,  67.  d. 


D  changed  to  8,  11.  a.  2;  -d  final  an- 
ciently t,  12.  f;  -d  in  abl.,  decl.  I.,  36. 
/;  decl.  II.,  40.^;  decl.  III.,  62.  a 
decl.  IV.,  70.  A\  med,  tSd,  98.  i.  e 
-€  in  advs.  originally  -Sd,  148.  a.  N. 
•d  as  neut  pron.  ending,  p.  49,  foot-n 
2;  lossof-d,  p.245. 

Oactvl.  356.  b ;  cyclic,  id.  N. 


Dactylic  verse,  360 ;  hexameter,  363 ;  ele- 
giac stanza,  363 ;  other  forms,  364. 

-dam,  adverbial  ending,  148.  N.  i|. 

damnfts,  indecl.  adj.,  87./ 

Daphng,  decl,  37. 

Daphnis,  decl.,  63. 1, 64. 

daps,  defect,  77.  7 ;  increment  of,  350. 

Daring,  vbs.  of,  w.  compl.  inf.,  271. 

Dates,  how  expressed,  259.  e,  376. 

Dative  defined,  31.  c ;  in  -55,  decl.  I.,  36. 
a\  in  -Abus,  decl.  I.,  36.  e\  in  -is  for 
-tls,  decl.  II..  40.  b\  in  -ubus,  decl. 
IV.,  70.  d\  in -i  (of  tlnus,  etc.),  83; 
as  adv.,  p.  123.  N.  y. 

Dative,  Syntax ^  224-^36.  Indirect  ob- 
ject, 224;  uses  of,  id.;  with  transi- 
tives,  225;  use  of  don5,  etc.,  id.  d\ 
in  pass.,  225.  e\  with  intransitives, 
226;  with  phrases,  id.  a\  like  gen., 
id.  b\  with  intransitives,  verbs  mean- 
ing favor f  etc.,  227 ;  verbs  having  dat. 
or  ace,  227.  c\  with  verbal  nouns, 
id.  d\  with  comps.  of  satis,  etc.,  id. 
e\  with  comps.  of  prep,  ad,  ante, 
etc.,  228 ;  with  comps.  of  ab,  d6,  ex, 
229;  poetic  use,  229.  £\  with  passive 
used  im  personally,  23a  Of  Possession, 
231 ;  with  comps.  of  esse,  id.  a ;  with 
ndmen  est,  id.  b.  Of  Agency,  232. 
Of  Service,  233 ;  with  adjs.  or  adverbs, 
234 ;  with  adjs.  of  fitness,  etc.,  234.  a ; 
with  similis,  id.  R.  Of  Reference,  235 ; 
ethical  dat.,  236.  With  words  of  con- 
tention (poetic),  248.  b.  Of  End  of 
Motion,  258.  N«  i;  w.  infin.,  272.  a\ 
dat.  of  gerund,  299.    (Note  on,  p.  218.) 

Datlvus  commodi  aut  incommodi^  235.  N. 

dS,  use,  152.  bt  153;  in  corap.  w.  vbs., 
170.  a\  in  comp.  w,  vbs.,  w.  dat,  229 ; 
in  comp.  w.  vbs.,  w.  abl.,  243.  b\  w. 
abl.  instead  of  part  gen.,  216.  c\  w. 
vbs.  of  reminding,  219.  c*  N.;  w.  abl. 
to  denote  the  crime,  220,  c\  w.  place 
from  which,  258;  position  of  dS,  263. 
N. ;  de  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  301. 

dea,  decl.,  36.  e, 

debe5,  in  apod.,  308.  ^. 

dSbuI,  w.  pres.  inf.,  288.  a. 

decemd,  constr.,  331.  d,  2. 

decet,  w.  ace,  237. «;  w.  dat.,  id.  N.  2; 
in  apodosis,  308.  c. 

Declarative  sentence,  171.  a\  how  ex- 
pressed in  ind.  disc,  336. 
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Declension  defined.  26;  characteristics 
of,  3a;  general  rules  for,  33;  termina- 
tions, 34.  Of  Nouns,  1^35-37;  II.,  38- 
43;  IIU44-^;  IV.,  68-71;  v.,  72-74; 
decU  IV.  compared  with  III.,  68.  N. ; 
decL  V.  oomp.  with  I.,  74.  b.   Of  Adjs., 

decL  I.-IL,  81-83;  <^^cl*  m-i  84-85; 

of  comparatives,  86;  of  participles,  85. 

a,b. 
Decreeing,  verbs  of,  331.  d. 
dSdl,  as    reduplicated    stem,   117.  N. ; 

quantity  of  penult,  351.  b» 
Defective  nouns,  75 ;  in  number,  76 ;  in 

case-forms,  77 ;  of  dec!,  IV,,  71.  b ;  of 

decL  v.,  74.  d. 
Defective  adjectives,  82.  d^  ^7»f» 
Defective  comparison,  91, 
Defective  verbs,  143-144. 
Defective  verb-forms,  no,  143.  144. 
defendO,  constr.,  227.  a, 
deflciO,  constr.,  227.  a. 
Definite  perfect,  115.  c,  i,  279 ;  sequence 

of,  287.  a. 
Definitions  of  Syntax,  171-181;  of  figures 

in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  prosody, 

p.  429.  fL 
deflt,  142.  e, 

dSgrener,  85.  b.  N.,  87.  a. 
Degree,  adverbs  of,  149.  c. 
Degrees  of  Comparison,  89. 
Dpgree  of  difference,  abl.  of,  250;  dis- 
tance expressed  by,  257. 
deinde,    ddnlQue,   in   enumerations, 

151.  ^. 
delectat,  constr.,  ^37.  «• 
delectO,  w.  ace.,  227.  a. 
delector,  w.  abl.,  254.  b. 
Deliberative  subjunctive,  268;  in  indir. 

questions,  334.  b\  in  indir.  disc,  338.  a, 
delicium,  -ia,  -iae,  78.  a.  b. 
Delivering,  vbs.  of,  w.  genitive,  294.  d, 
Delos,  decl.,  43. 
delphin,  decl.,  63.  a,  ct  67.  b, 
•dem,  adverbial  ending,  X48.  N.  i|. 
Demanding,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  294.  d. 
Demonstrative  adverbs,  as  correlatives, 

107;  equivalent  to  demonstr.  pron,  w. 

prep.,  207.  a.    Position,  344.  b. 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  100-102;  decl., 

loi;  of  1st  person,  Z02.  a\  of  2d  pers., 

id.  tf :  of  3d  pers.,  id.  b\  supply  place 

of  pers.  prons.  of  3d.  pers.,  194,  tf,  195 ; 

formation,  p.  65,  foot-note.     Syntax, 


X95 ;  in  relative  clause,  901.  c»  N.    Po 
sition,  344.  b, 

dSn&rius,  value  of,  377, 

Denominative  verbs,  165,  166. 

Dependent  clauses,  subj.  used  in,  265.  b. 

Dependent  constructions,  N.,  p.  227. 

Deponent  verbs  defined,  in.  b\  how 
conjugated,  122.  N,;  paradigms,  135, 
participles,  id.  a\  fut.  inf.,  id.  c\  used 
refiexively,  135.  e\  in  passive  sense, 
id.  /;  list  of  irreg.  deponent  verbs, 
i35«  ^;  defective  deponents,  id.  i; 
semi-deponents,  136. 

Depriving,  constr.  with  verbs  of,  243.  a. 

Derivation  of  Words,  157-170. 

Derivative  forms  of  nouns,  162,  163;  ol 
adjs.,  164 ;  of  verbs,  166, 167. 

Derivative  verbs,  defined,  165. 

Derivatives,  quantity  of,  354. 

-des,  nouns  in,  164.  b. 

Description,  impert  used  in,  115.  b ; 
scription  implied  in  part.,  292. 

Descriptive  abl.,  see  abl.  of  quality. 

deses,  decl.,  87.  b, 

Desiderative  verbs  (in  -uri6),  167.  e. 

Desire,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  218.  a, 

despSrd,  constr.,  227.  b, 

deterior,  comp.  of,  91.  d. 

Determinative  compounds,  168.  b. 

Determining,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  321.  dL 

deus,  decl.,  40.  f, 

dexter,  decl.,  82.  b ;  comp.  90. 

dl-  see  dis-. 

Diaresis,  358.  e» 

Diastole f  359.  f, 

die,  imperative,  228.  e, 

dicidnis,  defect.,  77.  5. 

died,  forms  of,  omitted,  206.  e, 

dict5,  w.  comp.,  247.  b, 

-dicus,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  89.  c. 

DId5,  decl.,  63.  h,  64. 

diem  dicere,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc., 
299.  a, 

dies,  decl.,  72;  gender,  73;  form  dll, 
74.  a. 

Difference,  abl.  of,  degree  of,  250. 

difflcilis,  comparison,  89.  b\    constr., 

303.  R. 
dignor,  with  abl.,  245  a,  2. 
dignus,  with  abl.,  245.  a ;  with  relative 

clause,  320.  / 
Dimeter,  Iambic  verse,  366.  c. 
Diminutive  endings,  with  comparatives 
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89.  /;  nouns  and  adjectives,  164.  a\ 
verbs,  167.  d, 

din-,  stem-ending,  48.  b. 

Diphthongs,  X ;  sound  of,  16,  17 ;  quan- 
tity, X8.  b,  347.  b. 

Diptotes,  77. 3, 

Direct  cases,  31.^.  N. 

Direct  object,  177, 237. 

Direct  question,  defined,  p.  201. 

Direct  quotation,  335  and  R. 

Direct  reflexive,  196.  a.  x.  1. 

Direction,  235.  b, 

dls-  (dl),  inseparable  prefix,  170.  h. 

Disjunctive  conjunctions,  155.  a  \  case  of 
noun  after,  208. 

Dissimilation,  11.  #. 

dissixnilis,  comp^  89.  h. 

Distance,  ace.  or  abL,  857.  b,\  of  time, 
259.  <]^ 

Distributive  numerals,  95;  use,  95  b. 

Distributive  pronouns,  202.  d^  e, 

ditl,  comp.,  92. 

dives,  decl.,  85.  3, 87  d* 

dlvCLxn  (dlv5m),  for  deSrum,  40./ 

d5,  with  inf.,  273.  a. 

-d5,  adverbial  ending,  148.  N.  1}. 

-d5,  nouns  in,  from  st.  din-,  48.  b ;  gend., 
65.^;  67.^. 

doce5,  constr.,  239.  ^  and  ^/.  N. 

doml,  locative,  258.  d. 

domus,  gend.  69.  a ;  decl.,  70./;  double 
stem  ©4  70»/\  locative  form,  70.  ^,  p. 
40,  foot-n. 

doxnum,  258.  id.  a ;  doinO,  id.  b. 

d5nec,  327 ;  with  subj.,  328. 

d5n0,  double  constr.  of,  225.  d, 

d5s,  decl.,  54.  2. 

Double  consonants,  3.  a,  18.  d. 

Double  questions,  211;  answers  to, 
212.  b. 

Doubting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  319.  d» 

Doubtful  gender,  30.  a» 

Dual  forms,  p.  60,  foot-n. 

Dubitative  subj.,  see  Deliberative. 

dtibitO  an,  210. /R.;  n5n  dubitd 
quin,  332.^.  R.;  n5n  dubit5,  w.  inf., 
id.  N.  8. 

dUc,  imperative,  X28.  c, 

duxn,  derivation,  148.  N.  11 ;  with  present, 
276,  e\  with  past,  id,  N ;  with  clause  for 
pres.  and  pert  partic,  290.  €,d\  w.  sub- 
junctive of  proviso,  314, 328  \  of  time, 
327;  of  purpose,  328. 


dummodOt  314, 328. 

duo,  decl.,  94.  b, 

ddpU,  with  verbs  of  condemning,  220.  a. 

Duration,  ace.  of,  240.  e^  256;   abl.  ol, 

256.  b, 
-dus,  participle  in.    See  Gerundive. 
Duty,  vbs.  of,  in  apod.,  308.  c, 
duz,  decl.,  46. 

e,  inserted  In  decl.  II.,  42;  abl.  of  neu- 
ters in,  57.  a,  3 ;  final,  quantity  of,  348. 
5;  ?,  stem-vowel,  conj.  II.,  122,  123.  a, 
126.^;  ?,  stem-vowel,  conj.  III.,  122, 
123.  ^,  126.  c. 

e  *as  adv.  ending,  148.  tf,  e, 

-e  neuters  in, decl.  III., 57. a,  65.  tf, 67. a, 

-e,  abl.  of  adjs.  of  8  and  3  terminations, 
84.  b,  N.,  85,  87.  a, 

e  shortened  in  future,  p.  89,  foot-n.  3. 

e  in  stem  of  decl.  V.,  72. 

e  (preposition).    See  ex. 

-e,  Gr.  voc,  63.  i ;  in  gen.  of  decl.  V.,  74. 
a  \  in  dat.,  id. 

-e  for  ae  (oe),  12.  c,  16.  N.  3. 

e&  causa,  317.  a, 

-ebus,  107.  c, 

eae,  loi.  c. 

Early  forms  of  alphabet,  6-7 ;  of  prosody, 
p.  423. 

ebur,  decL,  49. 

ecce  (eccuxn,  etc.),  loi.  d, 

ecquis,  decl.,  105.  d\  meaning,  i, 

E^thlipsis,  359.  d, 

edicd,  constr.,  331.  d,  2. 

ed5  {eat),  conj.,  14a 

Effecting,  verbs  of,  with  perf.  part.,  271 
d\  with  ut-clause,  332.  h, 

effici5  ut,  332. 

e£B.erI,  142.  c, 

effigries,  decl.,  74.  d. 

Effort,  verbs  of,  with  pert  part.,  292.  d\ 
with  clause  of  result,  331.  e» 

e^gns,  decl.,  85. 

e^e5,  constr.,  223,  243./ 

e^o,  decl.,  98. 

el, 'diphthong,  x ;  sound  of,  16, 17.  c. 

-€is,  patronymic,  X64.  b, 

-eius,  patronymic,  164.  b, 

-@ius,  adj.  ending,  164.  c ;  in  Prosody. 
347.  d,  N.  I. 

eiusmodl,  loi.  e,  215.  a. 

Electra,  decl.,  27. 

Elegiac  stanza,  363. 
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eleph&ns,  63.  e, 

-€lis,  -Snvis,  adj.  endings,  164.  c,  d. 

Elision,  359.  c. 

Ellipsis,  177.  c.  N, 

Elliptical  sentence,  Z77.  €,  N. 

SUum,  etc.,  loi.  d, 

-ellus,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a» 

§luvi§8,  decl.,  74.  dn 

Emphasis,  344. 

-dn,  nouns  in,  67.  t\  -€n,  nouns  in,  id. 

en,  w.  demonstrative,  zoi.  d^ 

Enclitics,  accent,  19.  £\  quantity,  548.  i ; 

cum,  99.  ^,  104.  Ct  e ;  •met,  -te,  -pte, 

99./;  -pse,  100.  r,  p.  (fj,  foot-n.;  -que, 

see  under  that  word* 
End  of  motion,  ace.  of,  258 ;  w.  vbs.  that 

also  take  dat.,  225.  b  \  dat.  of,  258.  N.  i ; 

two  or  more  places  as  end  of  motion, 

259.  h. 
Endings,  signification  of,  161-167;  end- 
ings of  verb,  117, 2, 118.    See  Personal 

Endings,  and  Terminations. 
English  derivatives  from  Lat.,  spelling 

of,  15 ;  Eng.  words  cognate  with  Lat., 

id. 
Ejiglish  method  of  pronunciation,  17. 
enim,  use,   156.   d\   position,  156.  i, 

-ensimus  (or  -Ssimus),  numeral  adj. 

ending,  94,  N. 
-Snsis,  gentile  ending,  164.  ^. 
Enumeration,    piimum  •  •  •  deinde, 

151.  d, 
-enus,  adj.  ending,  164.  a 
Envy,  verbs  of,  w,  dat.,  227. 
eO,  used  w.  supine  in  -um,  258.   R., 

302,  lU 
e5,  used  with  QuO,  106.  c\  w.  compar., 

250.  R.;    approaching  abU  of  cause, 

250.  N. 
e5  cOnsiliO  ut,  317.  a. 
Epicene  nouns,  30.  b. 
Epistolary  tenses,  28a. 
epitome,  decl.,  37, 
epulum,  pi.  -a«,  78.  s.  b, 
equester,  dec!.,  84.  a* 
er,  primary  suffix,  see  aa. 
er-,  stem-ending,  48.  d^ 
-er,  nom.  ending,  decl.  II.,  41-43;  decl. 

III.,  48.  tf,  53.  ^,  54. 1 ;  gend.,  65.  a,  (yj, 

a,b\  -er  in  adjs.,  82, 84.  a;  comp.  of 

these,  89. 0. 
ergr&i  w.  ace.  after  adjs.,  234.  c. 


erg5,  use,  156.  e;  w.  gen.,  323.  V. 

-erim,  -er5,  as  tense-ending. 

-emus,  adj.  ending,  164.  e, 

ero-,  noun  stems  in,  decL  II.,  41 ;  6ro- 
adj.  stems  in,  82. 0. 

£S,  root  of  esse,  11.  a;  p.  83,  note. 

-ds,  in  nom.  pi.  of  Gr.  nouns,  63.  /; 
gend.  of  nouns  in,  65.  a. 

-3s,-idis  (-Xtls);  -es,-3dis;  -e8,-edis; 
-§s,  -dtis ;  -Ss,  -Stis,  nouns  in,  67.  d, 

-es,  nom.  ending,  67.  a;  list  of  nouns  in, 
51,  foot-n.;  gend.,  65.  b;  formation, 
163.  a, 

-§S,  gen.  of  Greek  nouns  in,  decl.  II.,  43. 
a ;  gen.  ending,  decU  V.,  74.  a, 

esse,  conj.,  119 ;  forms  of,  in  other  lan- 
guages, p.  83,  note;  compounds  of, 
120;  case  after,  176.  b\  dat.  of  poss. 
w.,  231;  future  part,  w.,  293.  a,  c\  po- 
sition of  forms  of,  344.  c,j, 

est,  united  with  other  words,  13.  b ;  est 
qui,  320.  a;  est  cum, 322.  r.  ;  est  ut, 
332.  a,  3. 

Esteeming,  verbs  of,  constr.,  239.  a, 

-ester  (-estris),  adj.  ending,  164.  e\  a 
noun-ending,  164.  i,  12. 

et,  use,  156.  a\  et  •  • .  et,  156.  h\  et  re- 
peated or  omitted,  208.  b»  i. 

etenim,  use,  156.  d,  208,  ^. 

Ethical  dative,  236. 

etiam,  use,  151.  a ;  in  answers,  212.  a. 

etiamsl,  concessive,  313.  c* 

etEfl,  use,  156.  i\  313.  c. 

-etum,  noun-ending,  164, 1. 8. 

Etymology,  1-170. 

Euphonic  change,  see  Phonetic  change. 

-e us,  Greek  names  in,  43;  -eus  (-§U8), 
patronymic  ending,  164.  b\  adj.  end 
ing,  i64.r,^,c.ia 

evenit  ut,  332. 

ex  (e),  152.*;  use,  153,  260,  b,  244.  a. 
R. ;  in  compounds,  170.  a,  243.  b ;  abl. 
w.,  instead  of  part,  gen.,  ai6.  c\  ex- 
pressing positioQ,  260.  b\  in  vbs,  w. 
dat.,  229 ;  to  express  place  from  which, 
258 ;  after  its  noun,  263.  N. ;  w.  abl.  of 
gerund,  301, 

-€x  (-6z),  nouns  in,  &/,  e» 

excellS,  w.  dat.,  227.  a. 

Exchanging,  vbs.  of,  252.  c, 

EJcclamation,  form  of,  210.  «•  R.;  ace 
in,  240.  d\  w.  infin.,  374;  nom.  in. 
24Z.  c. 
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Exclamatory  sentences,  171.  c\  ace.  in, 

24a  d\  nom.  in,  241.  e. 
Exclamatory  questions,  332.  c^ 
Elxistence,  general  expressions  of,  32a  a. 
exlSx,  defect,  87,  /  3. 
Expecting,  hoping,  etc.,  vbs.  of,  w.  infin. 

clause,  330, /C 
expdnsum,  292.  n.  2. 
Explosives,  see  Mutes. 
ezsilis,  ezsultS,  w.  abl.,  245.  a,  2. 
ezspSs,  defect,  87./ 
ezBultA,  w.  abl.,  245.  a»  2. 
eztexi,  use,  91.  b, 
exterior,  91.  b. 
extrSmus,  form,  p.  56,  foot-n. 
exuS.  constr.,  225.  d, 

faber,  decl,  82.  c. 

fac,  imv.,  128.  c^  142;  use,  269.^;  fac 

nS,  in  prohibition,  269.  a. 
f  acids,  decl.,  74  d, 
facilis,  comp.,  89.^;  constr.,  303.  R. 
faci5,  forms  oi,  omitted,  206.  e ;  w.  abl., 

244.  d\  accent  of  comp.  of,  19.  d,  i ; 

facts,  w.  names  of  authors,  292.  e,  N. ; 

facere  ut,  332  and  e, 
Factitative  ace,  p.  235;  verbs,  175.^.  N. 
-facto,  in  compounds,  169.  a. 
f  aenebris,  decl.,  84.  a.  N. 
faex,  decl.,  77. 6. 
fallit,  w.  ace,  237.  e, 
falsus,  comp.,  91.  d, 
fain§8,  abl.  of,  57.  c,  cf.  p.  41,  foot-n.  i. 
faznilifiris,  decl.,  57.  b, 
f amili&8,  in  pater  f  amili&s,  etc.,  36.  b» 
far,  decL,  67.  b 
f&s  indecl.,  77.  i ;  w.  supine  in  -tl,  303. 

faux,  decl.,  54.  2. 77*  5. 79*  ^• 

Favor,  verbs  of,  w.  dat.,  227, 

fax,  decl.,  77.  6. 

Fearing,  verbs  of,  w  inf.,  271;  (nS,  ut), 

331./ 
f ebrie,  decl.,  56.  ^,  57.  b. 

Feeling,  nouns  of,  with  gen.,  217 ;  imper- 
sonal verbs  of,  146.  b,  221.  b  \  animi, 
with  adjs.  of,  218.  <:.  R.;  gen.  with  verbs 
of,  221 ;  animl,  w.  vbs.  of,  223.  ^ ,  ace. 
with,  237.  b ;  with  quod-clause,  333.  b» 

Feet  in  Prosody,  355-357?  N.,  p.  405. 

fel,  decl.,  67.  b. 

fSUx,  comp.,  89. 

Feminine,  rule  for  gender,  29. 

femur,  decL,  78.  i./ 


-f  er,  compounds  o^  41 ;  decl,  82.  b, 

fer,  imperative,  128.  c, 

ferS,  conj.,  139;  acceptum  (exp§n« 

sum)  ferre,  292.  n.  2. 
Festivals,  plural  names  of,  76c  1. 
-flcus,  adjs.  in,  comparison  of,  89.  c. 
Adds,  decl.,  72. 
fld5   (c5nfld5),  semi-deponent,  136; 

with  abl.,  254.  b, 
fidus,  comp.,  91.  d» 
fieri,  constr.  with  abl.,  244.  d. 
Fifth  declension,  72-74. 
filia,  decl.,  36.  e, 
fllius,  voc,  4a  c. 

Filling,  words  of,  with  abl.,  248.  c,  2. 
Final  Clauses,  defined,  180.  e\  constr.  o^ 

317, 318 ;  as  subst.  clauses,  331. 
Final  conjunctions,  154.  b,  5,  155. 2. 
Final  syllables,  rules  of  quantity,  348; 

vowels,  id.  1-8. 
finis,  decl.,  57.  b. 
Finite  verb,  defined,  173.  N.;  subject  of, 

173. 1. 

flo,  conj.,  142;  in  compounds,  id.  b\  de- 
fective compounds  o^  id.  c\  quantity 
oflin,347.  a,  3. 

First  declension,  35-37. 

First  conjugation,  prin.  parts,  122.  e  \  pres. 
stem,  how  formed,  123.  a\  formation, 
126.  a,  166.  a ;  paradigms,  pp.  92-95 ; 
verbs  of,  130;  verbs  o^  how  formed, 
z66.  a. 

fisus,  as  pres.  part,  29a  K 

fit  ut,  332.  a. 

Fitness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat.,  234.  a,  b, 

fi&Srit5,  constr.,  331. 

flocci,  gen.  of  value,  252.  b. 

For,  when  expressed  by  pr6,  236.  R. 

for&B,  77. 3, 148.  N.  i. 

fore,  147.  c,  fore  ut,  288./  332.  e, 

forem,  119.  r. 

for§s.  pi.  only,  76.  3. 

Forgetting,  vbs.  of,  219;  w.  inf.,  271. 

forls  (locative),  77.  3, 148.  N.  /3,  258,  d. 

Formation  of  words,  157-170. 

Forms  of  the  verb,  117.  ff. 

fors,  forte,  77. 3. 

forsitan  (fors  sit  an),  148.  N.  0 ;  (for- 
san),  311.  a. 

Fourth  Conjugadon,  prin.  parts,  122.  c\ 
pres.  stem,  how  formed,  123.  a,  126.  d\ 
paradigm,  p.  104;  list  of  verbs,  133; 
verbs,  how  formed,  166.  d. 
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Fourth  Declension,  68-71. 
Fractional  expressions,  97.  d^  382. 
Freedom,  adjs.  of,  with  abl.,  243.  d\  vbs. 

of,  243.  a. 
Frequentative  verbs,  167.  b, 
French,  derivations  through,  15,  foot-note. 
frStus,  with  abl.,  254.  b* 
Fricatives,  3.  a. 
frtlgrl,  defect,  noun,  ^^,  5;  as  adj.,  87. 

/;  comparison,  90;  constr.,  233.  a,  N. 
fruor,  fungor,  with  abl.,  249;  w.  ace, 

id.  b  \  gerundive,  296.  R. 
fu^it,  w.  ace,  237.  e, 
f  ul,  derivation  of,  120.  N. 
Fulness,  adjs.  of,  218.  a. 
fanebris,  decl.,  84.  a,  N. 
fungror,  see  fruor. 
far,  decl.,  54.  2. 
Future  Conditions,  307;    in  ind.  disc, 

337. «. 

Future  Tense,  use,  115.  a.  i,  278;  of  in- 
finitive pass.,  how  formed,  147.  c\  indic- 
ative for  imper.,  264.  ^,  269.  /;  of 
imperative,  269.  d\  uses  of,  278;  in 
indirect  questions,  334.  a  \  fiit.  ind.  for 
imv.,  269.  yC 

Future  Perfect,  115.  tf,  i;  use  of,  281; 
represented  in  subj.,  286.  R. ;  in  condi- 
tions, 307.  c. 

Future  Infinitive,  how  formed,  110.  d.\ 
expressed  with  fore  or  futtirum 
esse,  288.  /;  (rarely)  in  contrary  to 
fact  conditions  in  ind.  disc,  337.  b,  N. 

3. 
Future  Participle,  use,  113.  ^,  290,  293, 

308.  d\  fiit.  pass,  part.,  294. 
Future  Perfect  Subjunc.  wanting,  110.  a. 
Future  Subjunctive  wanting,  no.  a, 
futanim  esse  ut,  see  fore  ut ;  futti- 
rum fuisse  ut,  337.  b,  3  and  N.  2. 
Futurum  in  prcsterito^  p.  320,  foot-note, 

Q  (the  character),  6. 
Games,  plural  names  of,  76.  I. 
^audeS,  conj.,  136;  with  abl.,  254,^;  w. 

quod  or  ind.  disc,  333.  b. 
Gems,  gender  of,  names  of,  2  and  ^,  29, 

39.  A 
Gender,  kinds  of,  28;  general  rules  for, 
29;  cojinmon,  doubtful,  epicene,  30; 
change  of  gend.,  p.  21,  foot-n. ;  nouns, 
decl.  I.,  gend.,  35;  decl.  II.,  39;  nouns, 
decl.  III.,  gend.  according  to  endings. 


65;  according  to  stems,  (:l^\  of  nouns, 
decl.  IV.,  69;  decl  V.,  73;  Syntax, 
agreement  in  gend.,  181;  of  appositives, 
184.  b  \  of  adjs.,  186;  adjs.  with  nouns 
of  different  genders,  187,  ci  189.  c\  ol 
rel.,  199.  b. 

General  conditions,  defined,  304.  d, ; 
constr.  of,  309;  relatives  in,  316.  a. 

General  truths  after  past  ten^e  (in 
sequence  of  tenses),  287.  d\  in  pres., 
276;  in  general  condition,  309.  a. 

Genitive.  Etymology,  Definition,  31.^; 
terminations  o^  32 ;  plural  in  -um,  33 ; 
gen.  in  -ft!  and  -As,  decU  I.,  36.  a,  b ; 
in  -I  for  il,  decl.  II.,  40.  b  \  in  -I  of  prop, 
nouns  of  decL  III., 43.  a\  gen.  plur.  in 
-Hm  (-dm),  for  -Orum,  40.^;  -um 
for-ium,  decL  III.,  59:  -68  for  -Is,  63. 
f\  contracted  in  decl.  IV.,  68.  N. ;  gen. 
plur,  in  -um,  70.  c\  in  -1  or  -e  for  -€I, 
decl.  v.,  74.  a ;  gen,  plu,  wanting,  77. 
6;  of  adjs.  in  -ius,  83;  gen.  plur.  in 
-ium  or  -um,  87.  c^  d. 

Genitive.  Syntax^  213-223;  general 
use,  213.  Subjective  gen.,  214.  Pos- 
sessive gen.,  id.  a-d't  in  appos.  w.  poss. 
pron.,  197.  e\  compared  w.  dat.,  231, 
R.;  gen.  in  predicate,  2x4.  ^,  d\  gen. 
of  adj.  for  neut.  nom.,  214.  R. ;  gen.  of 
substance  or  material,  214.  e ;  for  ap- 
positive,  214.  /;  gen.  of  quality,  215. 
Partitive,  216.  Objective  gen.,  217 ;  w. 
adjectives,  218,  234.  d\  w.  verbs  of 
memory,  219 ;  charge  and  penalty,  220 ; 
of  feeling,  221 ;  w.  impers.,  miseret, 
etc.,  221.  b\  w.  rSfexrt  and  Inter- 
est, 222;  of  plenty  and  want,  223;  of 
exclamation,  223 ;  w.  potior,  id.  a ;  w. 
other  vbs.,  id.  b ;  w.  esreS  and  indlgr- 
e5,  223,  243.  /;  gen.  for  abL,  id./  R.; 
gen.  replaced  by  dat.,  226.  b ;  of  value. 
215.  f ,  252.  fl,  b ;  gen.  of  gerundive,  298. 

genius,  voc  of,  4a  c, 

gens,  or  family,  names,  8a  (u 

Gentile  adjectives,  164.  €• 

grentilis,  57.  a. 

grentl,  decl.,  68 ;  gend.,  69,  b, 

srenus,  decl.,  49. 

-ger,  compounds  of,  41 ;  decl.,  82.  #. 

Gerund,  form,  109.  b\  use,  114.  a;  ger- 
undive used  instead,  296.  SYNTAX, 
295-301;  gen.  of,  298;  pred.  use, 
purpose,  id.  R.;  w,  obj.  gen.,  id.  a; 
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dat  of,  299 ;  in  law  phrases ;  etc.,  id.  b ; 
ace  of,  300;  abL  of,  301;  gerund  in 
apposition,  301.  R. 

Gerundive,  meaning  and  form,  109.  tf, 
foot-n.,  113.  d\  in  -endus  or  -un- 
dlis,  12.  df  p.  89,  foot-n.  2;  of  dep. 
verb,  135.  d\  use  as  part,  or  adj., 
294;  of  dtor,  id.  c\  to  denote  purp. 
after  certain  vbs.,  id.  d\  used  for 
gerund,  296.  Gerundive  construc- 
tions in  cases,  gen.,  298;  dat.,  299; 
ace,  300;  abl.,  301.  Impersonal  w. 
esse,  w.  ace,  237.  g, 

Sribber,  decl.,  82.  K 

Grin-,  stem-ending,  48.  b. 

Giving,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  294.  d* 

glaber,  decl.,  82.  c, 

grlaci§8,  decl.,  74.  d, 

^Us,  decl.,  54.  2. 

grl5rior,  w.  abl.,  254.  b, 

Glyconic  verse,  369, 370,  371.  i,  12. 

Gnomic  perfect,  279.  c, 

-?5,  nouns  in,  from  stem  grin-,  48.  b\ 
gend.,  65.  ^,  (fj,  b, 

Grracilis,  decL,  87./;  comp.,  89.  b. 

Grammar,  how  developed,  pp.  163,  164. 

Grammatical  gender,  28.  c, 

grr&tia,  w.  gen.,  223.  e,  245.  c\  w.  gen. 
of  gerund,  318. 

grr&tiae,.defect,  j7»  4. 

firr&tiflcor,  w.  dat.,  227.  c, 

GTT&tulor,  w.  dat,  227.  c. 

Greek  accusative  {synecdochkal) ,  240.  c. 

Greek  forms  compared  w.  Latin,  pp.  14, 
19,  22,  26, 47,  51, 55,  59, 78,  81,  83,  113, 
119, 122, 142, 143, 152, 155. 

Greek  nouns,  decl.  I.,  37;  decl.  II.,  43; 
decl.  III.,  63,  64. 

Greek  proper  names,  quantity  of,  347. 

a.  5- 
Groups  of  words,  conjuncs.  w.,  208.  b.  2. 

GrrtLs,  decl.,  60.  a 

Guilt,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  218.  d, 

GTumml,  indecl.,  67.  a, 

H  (breathing),  3.  b\  omitted  in  sound, 
II.  b,  I ;  omitted  in  spelling,  12.  b ;  in 
Prosody,  347.  a ;  359.  c, 

habe5,  with  infinitive,  273.  a ;  with  per- 
fect participle,  292.  c\  future  imperative 
habSt5  in  sense  of  consider ^  296.  e. 

habilis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299, 
foot-n. 


h&ctenus,  260.  N. 

Hadria,  gender,  35. 

baeo  for  hae,  loi.  a. 

baereS,  w.  dat.,  227.  d\  w.  abl.,  id.  N. 

Happening,  verbs  of,  constr.,  332.  a. 

Have,  pert  with,  origin,  292.  r,  foot-n. 

havS  (avS),  defective  verb,  144./^ 

Having,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  214.  d 

hebes,  decl.,  87.  a ;  comp.,  89. 

Help,  verbs  of,  with  dat.,  227. 

Hemiolic  measures,  356.  d, 

hepar,  decl.,  67.  d. 

Heroic  verse,  362. 

hSrSs,  decl.,  64. 

Hesitation,  clauses  of,  w.  Quln,  319.  d\ 

verbs  of,  constr.,  271. 
Heteroclite  nouns,  78.  i;  adjs.,  87./ 
Heterogeneous  nouns,  78.  2. 
Hexameter  verse,  362. 
Hiatus,  359.  e, 
hibus,  loi.  a, 
hie,  p.  65,  foot-note;   decl.,  loi;    use, 

102.  fl,/;  quantity,  348. 10,  Elx. 
hiemps  (for  hiems),  11.  c,  (yj,  c 
hilaris  (-us),  87./ 
/Iimse//\ipee,  sS),  102.  N. 
Hindering,  verbs  of,  with  ne  or  qa5- 

minus.    or    Inf.,    331.    e.    2;     332. 

Hindrance,  verbs  of,  with  quSminus, 
319.  c;  with  negatives,  followed  by 
quln,  id.^:  332.^. 

Historical  infinitive,  275. 

Historical  present,  276.  d;  followed  by 
primary  or  secondary  tenses,  287.  c. 

Historical  perfect,  115  c,  2,  279. 

hodiS,  loc.  form,  74.  ^ ,  148.  N.  8. 

honor  (-ds),  decl.,  218.  d. 

Hoping,  verbs  of,  with  infinitive  clause, 

330./. 
Horace,  metres  of,  pp.  287-291. 

horizOn,  decl.,  63.  d. 

Hortatory  subjunctive,  266;  in  conces- 
sion, id.  c  (cf.  313. 2) ;  in  proviso,  314 ; 
in  obligation,  266.  a ;  w.  force  of,  prot- 
asis, 31a  b, 

hortor,  constr.,  331. 

hospes,  dec!.,  87.  b, 

hospita  (fern,  of  hospes),  85.  c. 

haiusmodl,  loi.  e, 

humi,  4a  a,  locative  use  o^  258.  d. 

humilis,  comp.,  89.  b. 

Hundreds,  how  declined,  94.  d. 
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I,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  p.  i,  4. 

i,  primary  suffix,  160.  c,  i. 

I,  in  Greek  voc,  63.  j,  64 ;  for  S  in  conj. 
II.,  126.  b,  2;  for  -6  in  conj.  III.,  126. 
c,  1 ;  vbs.  in  15-  of  conj.  III.,  id.  e\  in 
verb  replaced  by  cons.,  123.  b.  i ;  in- 
serted in  vb.  stem,  id.  2 ;  suppressed  in 
obicit,  etc.,  10.  d\  I  {^single)  in  gen.  of 
nouns  in  -ius  (-iuni),4o.  b\  in  gen. 
of  noun  in  -Ss,  43.  a\  in  abl.  of  decl. 
III.,  57;  in  neut.  nom.,  65.  c\  in  gen. 
dccl.  IV.,  70.  a\  in  gen.,  dat.,  decl.  V., 
74.  a\  in  dat.  of  tlnus,  etc.,  83. 

-I,  in  perfect,  118.  N. 

i-  stems,  decl.  III.,  51-59;  confused,  p. 
35,  foot-note  2;  signs  of,  55;  in  adjec- 
tives, 81,  foot-n.,  84 ;  cases  retaining  -i, 
84,  ^,  cf.  55,  57,  87.  a  \  i-stems  in  verbs, 
126.  d, 

-ia,  nom.,  ace.  pi.  decl.  III.,  55.  b\  of 
adjs.,  84.  b, 

-ia  for  -ies,  decl.  V.,  74.  b. 

-ia,  ending  of  abstract  nouns,  163.  e. 

Iambic  verse,  360;  trimeter,  365;  other 
forms,  366. 

Iambus,  356.  a, 

-Ibam  for  -i'§bam,  conj.  IV.,  128.  e. 

IbSr,  decl.,  41.  d, 

-IbG  for  -lam,  128.  e,  i. 

ibiis,  loi.  c» 

ic-  as  stem-ending,  45.  c» 

-fcius,  164.^. 

Ictus,  19  d,  N.,  164.^,  355.  R.,  358.  a. 

-icus,  -icivis,  164.  c,  h,g. 

Id-,  stem-ending,  63.  b. 

id  ^enus,  240.  b, 

id  quod,  200.  e. 

id  temporis,  216.  a,  3 ;  240.  b, 

idcirc5,  as  correl.,  156.  ^,  317.  a. 

Idem,  decl.,  loi;  derivation,  100.  c\ 
w.  dat.,  234.  or  N.  i ;  w.  atque  or  rel,, 
id.  N.  2;  used  emphatically,  195.  c, 
equiv.  to  adv.,  id.  ^. 

Ides  (13th  or  15th  of  month),  how  reck- 
oned, 376.  b, 

-idSs,  (-ides)  in  patronymics,  164.  b. 

id5neu8,  comparison,  89.  ^:  w.  dat.  of 
gerund,  etc.,  299,  foot-n, 

id5neus  qui,  320,/ 

IdtLs,  decl.  IV.,  gender,  69.  a,  (See 
Ides.) 

-idus,  verbal  adj.  ending,  164.  /. 

•le,  in  voc.  of  adjs.  in  -ius,  81.  a. 


iSns  (part  of  e5),  decl.,  85.  b, 

-ier  in  inf.  pass.,  128.  e.  4. 

-iSs,  in  decl.  V.  =  -ia,  decl.  I.,  74.  b' 

such  are  &-stems,  id.  foot-n. 
-i§S,  nom.  ending,  163.  ^. 
igritur,  meaning,  156.  e ;  position,  id.  k. 
igrnis,  decl.,  57.  b, 
ii,  lis,  for  I,  Is,  from  is,  loi.  c. 
-ii  (or  -I),  in  gen.,  decl.  II.,  40.  b.  and 

foot-n. ;  of  adjs.,  81.  a. 
-He,  noun-ending,  164.  i,  6. 
-His,  -bilis,  verbal  adj.  ending,  164.  tn, 
-His,  nominal  adj.  ending,  164.  d. 
Illative  conjunctions,  154.  a.  4,  155.  c, 
ille,  forms  100.  a ;  decl.,  loi ;  use,  102. 

b,/\  combined  with  -ce,  loi. 
illic,  decl.,  loi. 
-1116,  verbs  ending  in,  167.  d. 
illus,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a. 
illustrls,  decl.,  84.  a,  N. 
-im,  accus.  ending,  decl.  III.,  p.  20,  foot 

n- 2;  55.  56. 

-Im  in  pres.  subj.,  128.  €,  2. 

imber,  decl.,  51.  b,  54,  57.  b,  67.  a. 

imm&ne  quantum,  334.  e, 

imm5,  how  used,  209.  d. 

Imperative  mood,  108.  b,  tenses  of,  no. 
c\  how  used,  112.  c\  terminations,  116. 
b,  126.  e;  w.  iam  dtldvim,  276.  a.  N. 
2 ;  in  commands,  269 ;  3d.  pers.,  269.  c ; 
forms  in  indirect  discourse,  339;  fut., 
269.  d,  e\  die,  dac,  fac,  fer,  128.  c\ 
some  verbs  used  chiefly  in,  144.  f\ 
various  periphrases  for  imv.,  id.  f,g\ 
Imperative  as  protasis,  310.  b» 

Imperative  Sentence,  171.  d. 

Imperfect  tense,  defined,  115.  b\  use, 
277 ;  in  descriptions,  id.  a ;  with  iam 
did,  etc.,  id.  b\  inceptive  and  cona- 
tive,  id.  c\  with  iam,  id.  N, ;  ol  sur- 
prise, id.  rf;  in  dialogue,  id.  ^;  =  could, 
etc.,  id./;  epistolary,  282 ;  represented 
by  perf.  subj.,  287.  b,  3;  imperf.  subj., 
sequence,  287./^. 

imiperS,  constr.,  331. 

Impersonal  construction  of  pass.  w.  infin. 
clause,  330.  a.  z,  b.  1,  c. 

Impersonal  Verbs,  synopsis  of,  145; 
classified,  146 ;  passive  of  intransitives, 
146.  c,  230;  impersonals,  miseret, 
etc.,  with  gen.,  221.  b\  libet,  licet, 
with  dat.,  227.  e  \  ace  w.  decet,  etc. 
237.  e. 
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Ixnperti5,  constr.,  225.  a. 

impetrO,  constr.,  331. 

impetus,  defect.,  77. 4. 

impled,  constr.,  223,  248.  r.  R. 

implied,  constr.,  225  d» 

imponO,  constr.,  260.  a. 

Impure  syllables,  14.  c, 

imus,  p.  56,  foot-n. 

in,  neg.  prefix,  170.  c. 

in,  prep.,  use,  152.  c^  153 ;  comp.  w.  vbs., 
170.  a;  in,  w.  ace.  or  abU,  259.  b  (cf. 
260.  a)  \  w.  ace,  penalty,  220.  b ;  vbs. 
comp.,  w.  dat.,  228 ;  in  w.  ace,  w.  adjs., 
234.  c\  in  citations,  258.  c.  2.  N.  2; 
place  where,  258.  r.  i;  in  idioms  of 
time,  259.  b  \  w.  abl.  of  gerund,  301. 

in-,  stem-ending,  48.  b ;  in-,  63.  a, 

in,  primary  sufi&x.    See  an. 

Inceptive  or  Inchoative  verbs,  167.  a. 

Inclination,  adjs.  of  constr.,  234.  a,  c, 

inclutus.  comp.  91.  d^ 

Incomplete  action,  tenses  oL  See  Con- 
tinued  action. 

Increment,  defined,  349.  a\  of  nouns 
and  adjs.,  350;  of  verbs,  351. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  gender  of,  29.  c ;  list 
o^  77. 1. 

Indefinite  antecedent,  relative  with,  with 
subjunc,  320.  a  and  N. 

Indefinite  pronouns,  decl.,  104, 105.  Syn- 
tax, 202,  203 ;  indef.  relative  may  intro- 
duce conditional  clause.  304.  a,  N.,  316. 

Indefinite  subject  omitted,  206.  b ;  use  of 
2d  person  for,  266.  a ;  in  general  con- 
ditions, 309.  a;  licet  clArum  fleii. 
272.  Ot  N. 

Indefinite  value,  252.  a,  b. 

Indicative  mood,  108.  ^;  how  used,  112. 
a,  264;  in  apod,  of  conditions  con- 
trary to  fact,  308.  b^  c,  311,  c\  in  causal 
clauses,  321 ;  in  clause  with  quod,  333. 

indisreO,  with  gen.,  223,  243.  /. 

Indlgnus,  with  abl.,  245.  a ;  w.  qui  and 
subjunc,  320/^ 

Indirect  Cases,  31.  N. 

Indirect  Discourse,  origin,  etc.,  note, 
p.  369 ;  list  of  verbs  that  take  ind.  disc, 
p.  370, foot-n.;  direct  and  indir.  quota- 
tion, 325.  Moods  in  ind.  disc,  336 ;  verb 
of  saying  implied,  id.  N.  2.  Subj.  ace, 
id.  a,  Subord.  clause  when  explana- 
tory, id.  b\  clauses  w.  rel.  which  is 
equiv.  to  demonsti.,  id.  c.    Tenses  of 


infin.  in  ind.  disc,  336.  A;  tenses  of 
subjunc,  336.  B;  subjunc  depending 
on  perl  int,  id.  N.;  pres.  and  perfL 
after  secondary  tense  {^Repraesenta- 
iid)^  id.  a.  Conditional  sentences  in 
ind.  disc,  337 ;  Questions  in  ind.  disc, 
338;  Deliberative  subjunc.  in,  id.  a; 
Commands  in  ind.  disc,  339;  prohibi- 
tion, id.  N.    Informal  ind.  disc,  340, 

341- 

Indirect  Questions,  defined,  p.  201 ;  syn- 
tax, 210. yC  R.,  334;  fut.  tense  in,  id.  a\ 
deliberative  subj.  in,  id.  b\  indie  in 
(early  Lat.),  id.  d.    (See  Note,  p.  367.) 

Indirect  quotation,  335. 

Indirect  object,  177,  224,  and  N.  225,  226, 
227.  N, 

Indirect  reflexive,  196.  a,  id.  2.  i, 

Indo-European  forms,  120.  N.,  pp.  434, 

435- 
indtlcO,  w.  names  of  authors,  292,  e.  N. 

indu5,  double  constr.  of,  225.  d, 

ineS,  constr.,  228.  a, 

ineptus,  constr.,  299.  foot-n. 

inermis  or  -us,  87./ 

Infera,  defect.,  82.  d,  cf.  p.  56.  foot-n; 

comp.,  91.  b. 
Inferl,  use,  91.  b, 
inferior,  comparison,  91.  a. 
Infinitive  used  as  noun,  gender,  29.  c\ 

with  gen.,  214.  d.    (See,  also,  Infinitive 

Mood,  Syntax.) 

Infinitive  Mood,  Etymology,  108.  b^ 
and  foot-n.;  tenses  of,  iia  d.\  how 
used,  112.  d\  how  formed,  p.  120; 
pass,  in  -ier,  128.  e,  4;  fut.  inf.  of 
deponents,  135  /,  /;  subject  in  ace, 
173.  2,  240.  / 

Infinitive  Mood,  Syntax^  270-275, 
used  as  subject,  270;  complementary 
inf.,  271 ;  verbs  having  subj.  or  infin., 
id.  it,  cf.  331 ;  inf.  for  isubjunc  clause, 
331-^;  witii  subject  ace,  272;  case  of 
predicate  noun,  id.  b\  inf.  of  purpose, 
273;  w.  adjs.,  in  poetry,  id.  d\  of  re- 
sult, id.  g\  as  pure  noun,  id.  h\  in 
exclamations,  274  (sequence,  285.  N.  i). 
Historical  inf.,  275.  Tenses  of  int, 
288;  perf.  instead  of  pres.,  id.  d^  e\ 
fore  ut,  etc,  for  fut.  inf.,  id./.  Inl  in 
Indir.  disc,  336 ;  tenses,  336.  A.  (Note 
on  infin.,  p.  283.) 

Infinitive  Clauses,  as  subj.  or  obj.,  330; 
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w,  pass,  verbs,  id.  a-d.  See  also  Indi- 
rect Discourse.  Cf.,  also,  272. 

Inflti&B,  defect.,  77.  2 ;  use,  258.  ^.  R. 

Inflection,  defined,  20;  terminations  of, 
id.  i  I  how  modified,  24 ;  of  decl.  and 
conjugation,  26. 

Influence,  vbs.  of,  w.  ut-clause,  331.  a. 

Informal  Indirect  Discourse,  340,  341. 

Infr&,  use,  152.  a,  153. 

ingrSns,  decl.,  87.  a;  comp.,  91.  d. 

Inherited  differences  of  form,  8.  i;  in 
vowels,  9.  a-d\  transposition  of  vowel 
and  liquid,  id.  d. 

initLri&,  as  abl.  of  manner,  248.  R. 

iniasstL,  defect.,  71.  d, 

inops,  decl.,  87.  a,  d» 

inquam,  inquit,  144.  d;  position  of, 
345.  c ;  in  direct  quotation,  336.  N.  i. 

Inseparable  particles,  170.  6, 

Insertion  of  consonants  (p  in  stLmpsi), 
II,  C I  p.  429,  N. 

Insidiae,  dat.  with,  227.  d, 

Insper^b,  constr.,  225.  d. 

Instar,  indecl.,  77.  1 ;  w.  gen.,  223.  g, 

Inst5,  constr.,  331. 

Insulam,  ad,  258.  d.  N.  3. 

Instrument,  abl.  of,  248.  c. 

Instrumental  case^.  31.  i  (cf.  pp.  205, 
245)  ;  as  adv.,  p.  123.  N.  /3 ;  source  of 
several  abl.  constructions,  248.  head-n. 

intesrer,  decl.,  82.  c. 

Integral  part,  subjunc.  of,  340,  342. 

integrum  est  at,  332. 

Intensive  pronoun ,  100.  c,  102.  e,  and  N., 

195- Z-^. 
Intensive  verbs,  167.  d  (cf.  c),     ~ 

inter,  use  152.  a,  153 ;  in  comp.,  170.  a ; 
vbs.  comp.  with,  228 ;  position,  263.  N : 
inter  se,  99.  d,  196./;  inter  slc&ri5s, 
220.  c ;  inter,  w.  gerund,  300. 

inter  se  (reciprocal),  99,  rf,  ig6./, 

intercltldd,  constr.,  225.  d  and  N.  2. 

interdlc5,  constr.,  225,  </,  N.  i. 

Interest,  constr.,  222 ;  with  ad,  id.  d. 

Interior,  comp.,  91.  a. 

Interjections,  def.,  25;  list,  p.  139;  w. 
dat,,  235.  e. 

Interlocked  order  of  words,  344.  A, 

Intermediate  Clauses,  Syntax  of,  340-342. 

Interrogative  advs.,  use,  210.  e;  position, 

344.^. 
Interrogative  particles,  list  of,   149.  d\ 

use.  2ia 


Interrogative  pronouns,  104,   105;  use, 

210.  ^ ;  position,  344.  i. 
Interrogative  sentences,  171.  ^;  forms  o^ 

210-212. 
intra  (interior),  91;  derivation,  148. 

N.  ^. 
Intransitive  verbs,  175.  a,  177;  used  im* 

personally  in  pass.,  146.  d;  dat.  with, 

226  ff. ;  used  transitively,  w.  ace,  and 

dat.,  227.  /  (cf.  237,  e.  N.  3). 
-Inus,  adj.  ending,  164.  c, 
intltilis,  w,  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299. 

foot-n, 
invictus,  comp.,  91.  d, 
invidia,  w.  dat.,  227.  d, 
invltus,  comp.,  91.  d. 
-16,  noun-ending,   163.  d;  gend.,  6$.  d, 

67,^, 
45,  verbs  in,  conj.  III.,  123.  d,  2;  forms 

of,  126.  Cf  e\  paradigm,  p.  100;  conj. 

IV,,  126.  d;  derivation,  166.  d, 
Ionic  measure,  356.  c;  verse,  372.  16. 
ip-,  stem-ending,  45.  a, 
ipse,  formation,  100.  c;  decl.,  loi;  use, 

102.  </ and  N.,  195./^/;  used  instead  of 

reflexive,  196.  <i,  2.  N.  i. 
iri,  in  fut.  infin,  pass.,  141,  147.  c. 
Ironical  statement  not  diff.  in  form  from 

question,  210.  d,  N. 
Irrational  measures,  356,  N.,  369.  N. 
is,  decl.,  loi;  use,  102.  d^ /,  106;    use 

emphatically,  195.  c;  used  instead  of 

reflexive,  196.  a,  2.  N.,  u 
-Is,  nom.  ending,  gend.,  65.  d\  list  of 

words,  67.  a;  -is,  -erls,  67.  d\  -is, 

-idis,  id.  d;  -is,  patronymic,  164.  ^. 
-is-,  -iss-,  -sis-,  dropped  in  perf,  128.  d, 
-Is,  nom.  and  ace,  pi.,  decL  III.,  58  (cl 

p.  30,  foot-n.  2) ;  of  adjs.,  84.  ^,  87.  c; 

Greek  nom.  ending,  63.  c. 
-Is,  see  It-. 
Islands,  names  of,  loc.  use,  258.  c,  2  and 

R.  ;  to  which,  258.  ^,  from  which,  a, 
-Isse ,  -issem,  verb-ending,  see  N.,p.  1 19  ff. 
-isso,  verbs  ending  in,  167.  c» 
iste,  shortened  to  ste,  100.  d ;  decl.,  loi. 

N.  c. ;  use,  102.  £. 
istic,  decl.,  loi. 

IT  as  sign  of  Impersonals,  145,  foot-n. 
it-  as  stem-ending,  45.  d ;  decl.,  59,  87.  3. 
ita,  correl.  with  ut,  107 ;  in  answers,  212. 

a ;  ita  ut,  319.  R. 
Italian  dialects,  Appendix,  p.  434. 
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ItaQue,  accent,  19.  c\  compared  with 

erfird,  156.  e\  used  with  ergS,  ao8.  e\ 

position  of,  345.  b, 
iter,  stem  of,  60.  c^  cl  349.  b. 
Iterative  verbs  (-tO,  -it6,  -86),  167.  b, 
-ltd,  verbs  in,  167.  b, 
-Itus,  adj.-ending,  164./ 
-ium,  noun-ending,  163./  164.  h,  11. 
•iuzn,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  III.,  55.  a\    of 

adjs.,  84.  b^  85,  87.  c, 
-ius,  gen.  sing,  ending,  83 ;  quantity,  id. 

foot-n.,  347.  tf ,  I. 
-ius,  adjs.  in,  gen.,  voc,  81.  a, ;  formation 

of  adjs.  in,  164.^,  m, 
4v-,  in  perf.,  132.  a, 
-iviia,  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  k, 
-Xx  (-Iz),  nouns  in,  67.  e, 

J  (the  character),  4.  N.  i;  Eng.  sound, 
id.  N.  2. 

lam,  derivation,  148.  N.  y\\  use,  151.  b\ 
w.  imperf.,  277.  c,  N. 

lamditi,  w.  pres.,  276.  a\  w.  imperf., 
vjj,b. 

iamdtldum.  w.  pres.,  276.  a\  w.  im- 
perf., 277.  b\    w.  imperative,  276.  a. 

N.  2. 

iecur,  dec!.,  forms  from  different  stems, 

60.  tf,  78. 1.  / 
locus,  pi.  in  -I  or  -a,  78.  2.  b, 
lubar,  decl.,  57.  a, 
lube5.  w.  ace,  227.  a\  w.  inf.,  271.  ^, 

33a  2.  ^,  2,  331.  a, 
lucundus,  constr.,  303.  R. 
ItLsrerum,  defect,  ^^,  4;  decl.,  78.  i.  b\ 

measure,  381. 
Julian  Calendar,  376,  head-n. ;  376.  e, 
lunsrS,  w.  abl.  or  dat.,  2^.  e,  N.,  248. 

0.  R. 
Itlppiter,  stem  and  decl.,  60.  b ;  plural, 

75- «• 
ids,  decl.,  67.  b,  77.  6.  a. 

idsstl.  defect.,  71.  b,  77.  a. 
itlstO,  w.  compar.,  247.  b, 
iuvat,  w.  ace,  237.  e, 
tuvenls,  masc  adj.,  88.  b\  how  com- 
pared, 91.  c\  decl.,  59. 
Iuv5,  with  ace,  227.  a, 
lUxtft,  position,  263.  N, 

R.,  supplanted  by  O,  6.  N. 
ka^  primary  suffix,  i6a  A. 
Kalendae,  376.  a. 


Kindred  forms,  Latin  and  English,  15,  c£ 

Appendix. 
Kindred  signification,  ace.  of,  238. 
Knowing,  verbs  ol|  w.  ace  and  inf.,  271, 

272,  33a  I. 
Knowledge,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  218.  a, 

Li;  nouns  in  -1,  gend.,  65.  c,&j»  b\  adj.- 

stems  in  1-,  85. 
la,  see  ra. 
Labials,  3 ;  stems,  decl.  III.,  45.  a ;  gend., 

66.  c ;  forms  of  inflections,  67.  c, 
Iab6r5,  w.  abU  245.  a,  2. 
l&c,  decl.,  67.  d, 
lacus,  dec!.,  68;  dat  and  abl.  pi.  in 

-ubus,  7a  d» 
laed5,  constr.,  w.  ace,  227.  a, 
laetor,  laetus.  w.  abl.,  254.  b. 
lampas,  decl.,  63./  64. 
lateS,  w.  ace,  239.  d\  w.  dat.,  id.  N.  2. 
latet,  w.  ace,  237.  e, 
latifundium,  168.  b. 
Latin  language,  origin  and  comparative 

forms  of;  earlier  forms ;  languages  de- 
rived from ;  see  Appendix, 
l&tus,  part,  derivation,  139,  foot-n. 
Learning,  verbs  of,  w.  inf.,  271. 
Length,  expressed  by  gen.,  215.  b. 
-ISns,  -lentus,  see  -olSns,  -olentus. 
Ie5,  decl.,  49. 
LeSnld&s,  decl.,  37. 
Letters,  classification  of,  1-5. 
levls,  decl.,  84;  comp.,  89. 
levlter.  comp.,  92. 
liber,  adj.,  decl.,  41.  c,  82.  b. 
!Uber,  decl.,  41.  c. 
Uberl,  noun,  41.  ^ ,  76.  2. 
libet,  impers.,  146.  d\  w.  dat,  227.  e, 
licet,  impers.,  synopsis,  145 ;  use,  146.  i ; 

w.  dat.,  227.  e\  w.  predicate  dat,  272. 

a\  vr,  subjunctive,  meaning  although, 

313.  b\    licet  earn,  licet  mS  Ire, 

licet  TTiThi  Ire,  331.  i  and  N.  3. 
Likeness,  adjs.  of,  w.  dat,  234.  a\  w. 

gen.,  id.  d. 
Limiting  word,  meaning  of,  178.  b. 
Unguals,  3;  stems  in,  decL  III.,  45.  h; 

gend.  o^  66.  d\  forms  of  inflection, 

(fj,d, 
llnter,  decl.,  51.  ^,  54.  i ;  gend.,  67.  a. 
Liquids,  3.  a\  stems  of,  decl  III.,  48-50; 

gend.  o^  66.  ^;  forms  of  inflections^ 

67.3. 
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-lis,  adjs.  in,  comp.,  89.  K 

Litotes^  209.  A 

-lium,  noun-ending,  163./ 

11-,  as  stem-ending,  48.  e. 

Locative  abl.,  254,  258.  r.  i;  idiomatic 
use,  id.  a\  adverbial  forms,  148.  N.  K 

Locative  case,  31.  h,  p.  218 ;  akin  to  dat., 
id.;  in  abl.,  p.  245,  p.  260;  of  decl.  I., 
36.  c\  decl.  IL,  40;  decl.  III.,  62; 
decU  IV.  (domi),  jc/foot-n.;  decl. 
v.,  74.  tf;  as  adverb,  148.  N.  6;  forms, 
258.  c,  2,  d.  With  abl.  in  apposition,  184. 
c\  relative  adverb  used  to  refer  to,  201. 
/;  anixnl,  218.  c.  R.,  223.  c*  Locative 
compared  with  dat,  224.  N.;  locative 
used  to  express  where ^  258.  c\  doxnl, 
etc.,  id.  d, 

loc6,  abl.  without  prep.,  258. yC  i. 

loc5,  verb.,  constr.,  260.  a, 

locum  capere,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc., 
-299.  a. 

locus,  pi,  -1  or  -a,  78.  2.  b, 

Logacedic    Verse,  369-371,      Note    on, 

369. 
Long  and  Short,  see  Quantity. 

lon^ius,  without  quam,  247.  c, 

ItLdicer,  decl.,  82,  c, 

lu6s,  defect,  77.  4. 

Itlx,  decl.,  Tj»  6. 

lynx,  decl.,  63.  f. 

M,  final,  elision  of,  359.  b,  R.,  d\  inserted 

in  verb-root,  123.  c,  3. 
-m,  sign  of  ace,  origin,  p.  205 ;  omitted 

in  inscriptions,  38.  N. 
-m  (verb-ending),  lost,  116.  N. 
ma,  primary  suffix,  160.  tj. 
macer,  decl.,  82.  c* 
m&cte  vlrttlte,  use  and  constr.,  241.  d 

and  N, 
magris,  as  sign  of  comparative,  89.  d\ 

comps.  of,  w,  quam,  262.  N, 
m&^nl,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a, 
m&^nus,  comparison,  90, 
Main  clause,  defined,  180.  b, 
m&iest&tis,  with  words  of  accusing, 

etc.,  220.  a. 
mfiior  n&ta,  91.  c, 
m&i5res,  signification  of.  76.  2,  76.  ^, 

93/ 
Making,  verbs  of,  constr.,  239.  a, 

male,  comp.,  92;  compounds  of,  with 

dat,  227.  e. 


m&lO.  conj.,  138. 

maluB,  comparison,  9a 

man,  primary  suffix,  160.  v. 

mandS,  constr.,  331. 

m&ne,  defect  noun,  57.  <:,  tj.  2, 

maneS,  with  abl.,  254.  b, 

m&nsaetus,  159.  r. 

manus,  decl.,  68 ;  gender,  69. 

Manner,  adv.  of,  148.    Abl.  of,  hard  to 

distinguish  fi'om  specification,  253.  N. 

Manner  implied  In  x>art.,  292. 
Manner,  abl.  of,  248.  and  R. 
mare,  decl.,  57.  a,  59. 
marl,  loc,  258.  /. 
mSiS,  decl.,  54.  2. 
Masculines,  rule  for  gender,  29. 
Masculine  adjectives,  88.  b. 
Masculine  caesura,  362.  R. 
Material,  adjectives    denoting,  164.  g\ 

gen.  of,  214.  e^f\  abl.  of,  244.  and  c-^, 
m&zime,  as  sign  of  superl.,  89.  d, 
May^  how  expressed  in  Latin,  312.  b,  N. 
Means,  nouns  denoting,  163.  c\  abl.  of, 

248.  and  c  \  participle  implying  means, 

292. 
Measure,  gen.  of,  215.  b  (cf.  257.  a). 
Measures  in   Prosody,  355-357;    names 

of,  356 ;  contracted  or  resolved,  357. 
Measures  of  value,  377-380;  of  length, 

381;  of  weight,  382 ;  of  capacity,  383. 
medeor,  medicor,  with  dat.  or  ace, 

227.3. 
mediocrls,  dec!.,  84.  a.  N. 
Meditative  verbs,  167.  c, 
medius  {middle  part  of)  ^  193. 
mgdivLS  fldius,  240.  d,  N.  2. 
mel,  decl.,  67.  b. 
melior,  decl.,  86. 
melius  est,  with  infin.,  288.  e. 
memini,  conj.,  143.  c  \  in  pres.  sense,  143. 

N.,  279.  e\  imperative  of,  269.  e\  me- 
mini with  pres.  infin.,  336.  A,  N.  i. 
memor,  decl.,  87.  a. 
Memory,  adjs.  of,  constr.,  2iS.a;  verbs 

of,  constr.,  219. 
men,  primary  suffix,  160.  v. 
-men,  -mentum,  noun-endings,  163.  c ; 

-men,  gend.,  65.  c,  67.  b, 
mSnsis,  decl,  59. 
merldies,  gend.,  73. 
-met  (enclitic),  99./ 
Metathesis,  11.  d,  124.  a.  N. 
Metre,  see  Prosody. 
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metuO,  with  dat.  or  ace,  227.  c  \  w.  sub- 
junc,  331./C 

metus,  with  dat.  or  ace,  227.  c, 

mens  (voc.  ml,  81.  a,  N.)i  40*  ^.  81.  a, 
99.  a\  syntax  of,  197.  a,  214.  a. 

Middle  voice,  iii.  a,  and  N.,  1^8.  N., 
240.  c,  N.,  249.  N. 

Mile,  English  feet  in,  381. 

mUes,  decl.,  46. 

Military  expressions,  dat.  in,  233.  b ;  abl. 
dat  in,  233.  b ;  abl.  of  accomp.  without 
cum,  248.  a,  N. 

mmtiae  (locative),  258.  d, 

mille  (mllla),  decl.  and  constr.,  94.  e. 

-mini,  as  personal  ending,  p.  78,  foot-n. 

minime,  compar.,  92;  use,  93.  e\  w. 
neg.  force,  209.  e\  in  answer  ("no"), 
212.  a. 

xnini8tr5,  w.  infin.,  273.  a. 

minor  n&ttl,  91.  c» 

mindris,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a,  d, 

minOres,  signification,  93.  /. 

minus,  coropar.,  92 ;  use,  93.  e ;  with  si 
and  qu5, «  not,  209.  e ;  constr.  without 
quam,  247.  c, 

-minus,  -mnus,  verbal  adjective-end- 
ings, 164.  n, 

miror  si,  333.  b,  r. 

mirum  quam  (quantum),  with  in- 
dicative, 334.  e, 

mlsce5  with  abl.  or  dat.,  227.  ^.  N.,  248. 
a.  R. 

mis,  tis,  98. 1,  c, 

miser,  decl.,  82 ;  comp.  89.  a» 

mlsere,  comp.,  92. 

misereor,  with  gen.,  221.  a, 

miseresco,  with  gen.,  221.  a. 

miseret,  146.  b\  with  gen.  and  ace, 
221.  b ;  other  constr.,  c,  d. 

miseror,  with  ace,  221.  a, 

misyj  decl.,  67.  a, 

-nmus,  see  -minus. 

Modem  languages  compared  with  Latin, 
see  Appendix. 

Modesty,  subjunc.  of,  311.  ^. 

Modification  of  subj.  or  pred.,  178. 

Modifiers,  position  of,  343,  344 ;  of  nega- 
tive, 345.  d, 

modo .  • .  modo,  208.  d, 

modo  (modo  n6)  with  subjunctive  of 
proviso,  314. 

mod5  as  abL  of  manner,  248.  R. 

mol&rts.  decl..  57  a. 


mone5,  conj.,  p.  96 ;  constr.,  219.  ^ ,  238. 

b,  N. 
•mSnia,  -mSnium,  noun-endings,  163.  c, 
Monoptotes,  jj.  2. 
Monosyllables,  quantity,  348. 1-3. 
Months,  gender  of  names  of,  29.  i  and  a ; 

decl.  of  names  of  in  -ber,  84.  a ;  names 

off  376,  head-n;  divisions  of,  in  Roman 

Calendar,  376. 
Moods,  names  and  uses  of,  108  b,ii2i 

note  on  origin  and  nature  of,  p.  274 ; 

Syntax  of,  264-275. 
Moods  in  temporal  clauses,  how  distin- 
guished, 323. 
Mora,  in  Prosody,  355.  a» 
mdrisrerus,  decl.,  82.  a, 
m5s  est  ut,  332. 

Mother,  name  of,  w.  prep.,  244.  a,  R. 
Motion,  how  expressed,  225.  b,  229.  a, 

243.  b ;  indicated  by  compounds,  237, 

d\  implied,  259.^. 
Motion,  end  of,  see  End  of  Motion. 
Motive,  how  expressed,  245.  b. 
Mountains,    names    of,   gender,    29.    i 

and  a, 
-ms  (-mps),  noun  in,  67.  c. 
Mulciber,  decl.,  41.  e, 
muliebris,  decl.,  84.  a.  N. 
mult&  nocte,  193.  n. 
Multiplication  by  distributives,  95.  c, 
Multiplicatives,  97. 
multum  (-0),  comp.,  92. 
multus,  comparison,  90. 
manus,  decl.,  78.  i./;  manus  est  ut, 

332. 
mtls,  dec!.,  54,  cf.  54.  2. 
maslca  (-S),  decl.,  37. 
Musical  accent,  358. 
mtLtftre,  constr.,  252.  c. 
Mutes,  2.  a,  3;    mute-stems,  decl.  III., 

44-47:  apparent,  47.  a,  54, 
mythos,  decl.,  43. 

N,  2.  ^ ;  n  adultertnum^  id. 

N  as  final  letter  of  stem  (le5n-),  48.  a, 

n,  preceding  stem-vowel  of  verb,  123.  b.  i ; 

inserted  in  verb-root  (frangrS).  123.  c 

3;  124.^.  N. 
na,  primary  suffix,  160.  h, 
n&is,  decl.,  64. 

nam  (enclitic),  in  questions,  210./ 
nam,  namque,  use,  156.  d,  208.  *, 
Names  of  men  and  women,  80. 
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Naming,  vbs.  of,  w.  two  aces.,  239.  a. 
Nasals,  a.  ^,  3 ;  inserted  in  verb-root,  123. 

nftt&lis,  decl.,  57.  K 

n&ttl  (m&ior,  minor),  91.  c, 

n&tus,  etc.,  w.  abl.  of  source,  244.  a. 

n&vls,  decl.,  57.  b, 

-nd,  -nt,  vowel  short  before,  18./ 

-ndus,  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  o\  ger- 
undive in,  113.  d, 

-ne  (enclitic),  use  in  questions,  210.  a-^\ 
in  double  questions,  211;  w.  force  of 
ii5nne,  210;  orig.  meaning,  id.  N.;  in 
exclamatory  questions,  332.  c\  quan- 
tity,  348.  I. 

nS,  neg.  of  hortatory  subj.,  266.  R.;  w. 
subjunctive  of  proviso,  312.  a\  in 
prohibitions,  269.  a\  in  concessions, 
313.  a\  in  final  clauses,  317;  mXiS- 
dvun,  317.  ^.  R. ;  in  substantive  clauses, 
with  verbs  of  hindering,  331.  ^.  2 ;  of 
fearing,  id.  /;  omitted  after  oave, 
id,  N. 

nS  n5n,  w.  vbs.  of  fearing,  331.^^ 

Nearness,  adjs.  of,  with  dat,  234,  a\  w. 
gen.,  id.  d, 

nee  enim,  156.  d, 

necesse,  indecl.,  171;  necesse  est 
ut,  332. 

Necessity,  verbs  of,  with  perf.  pass,  inf., 
288.  d\  in  apodosis,  308.  f,  311.  c\  with 
ut-clause,  331.  c, 

necne  in  double  questions,  211. 

n§dum,  317.  c,  R.  and  N. 

nef&s,  indecl,  'jt,  i  ;  with  latter  supine, 

303- 
Negation,  perfect  preferred  in,  279,  </• 

Negative  answer,  210.  c\  212.  and  a. 

Negative  particles,  list  o^  149.  e\   two 

negatives,  150,  209.  a\    use  of,  209; 

form  different  from  English,  209.  b\ 

neg.  answers,  2x2 ;  neg.  proviso,  314.  a  \ 

neg.  condition,  315.  a\  purpose,  317; 

result,  319.  a,  d,  R. ;  position  of,  345.  d, 
nesrO,  better  than  <UcO  •  •  •  nOn,  209. 

^,  336  (3d  quotation). 
negrStiiim  dO  ut,  331. 
n6m5,  use  of.  202./;  nSmS  n5n,  150.  h, 
neque  (neo),  <vf</  not^  156.  a;  neque 

enim,  use,  156.  d\   neque  after  a 

neg.,  209.  <u 
nSqTiam,  in  decl.,  87*/;  comparison  of, 

90. 


nequeO,  conj.,  144.^. 

nS  . . .  quidem,  use,  151.  e\  after  n5n, 

209.  a\  position  of,  345.  b\  after  n5n 

modo,  149.  e, 
nSquis,  decl.,  105.  d, 
nesciS  an,  210./  R. 
nescid  quis,  use,  202.  a;  as  indefinite 

without  subj.,  334.  e, 
-neus,  adj.rending,  164.^0 
Neuter  ace.  as  adv.,  148.  d^  cfL  b,  N. 
Neuter  adjs;,  special  uses  of,  189. 
Neuter  verbs,  see  Intransitive  Verbs. 
Neuter  gender,  general  rule  for,  29.  c\ 

cases  alike  in,  33.  #;  endings  of  decL 

III.,  65.  c. 
Neuter  pron.  as  cognate  ace,  SS38.  h. 
Neuter  passives,  136. 
Neuter  verbs,  175, 176;  with  cognate  ace., 

238;  having  passive  sense,  with  ab, 

246.  iZ. 

Neuter  passives,  136. 

nex,  decl.,  77.  6. 

ni,  primary  suffix,  i6a  e. 

nl.  nifid,  304,  N. ;  use  of,  315. «. 

-nia  -nivun,  noun-endings,  163. /C 

nisrer,  decl.,  8a;  distinct  icom  ftter,  91. 

^.  N. 
nihil,  indecL,  77.  i ;  contr.  to  nil,  347.  c, 
nihill,  gen.  of  value,  252.  b^ 
nimlrum  quam,  used   as   indefinite 

without  subjunc.,  334.  e» 
ningrlt,  146.  a, 
nisi  and  si  nOn,  315.  a\  nisi  si,  id.; 

nisi  vSrS  (forte), id.  b ;  nisi  in  sense 

of  only,  id.  d, 
nisi  v6r5,  nisi  forte,  315.  b, 
nitor,  with  abL,  254.  b, 
nix  (stem  and  decl.),  p.  26,  foot-n ;  plur., 

75- ^• 

No^  in  answers,  how  expressed,  212. 

nOn,  in  prohibitions,  269.  a, 

n515,  conj.,  138 ;  part.,  as  dat.  of  refer* 
ence,  235.  c, 

nOmen,  decl,  49 ;  nbmen^  denoting  gens^ 
80.  a, 

ndmen  est,  with  pred.  dat.,  231.  b,  c* 

nomina  abtindaniia,  78.  i. 

Nominal  adjectives,  164.  a~JL 

Nominative  defined,  31.  a ,  how  formed 
firom  stem,  32.  ^;  nom.  suffix,  p.  205; 
neut.  pi.  nom.  and  ace.  alike,  33.  ^;  in 
decl.  II.,  N.,  p.  16;  in  decl.  III.,  44, 
45i  48*  51;  of  neuters,  i-fitems,  52.  ci 
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in  a-stems,  decl.  IV.,  p.  40,  N. ;  in 
e-stems,  decl.  V.,  p.  3a,  N. 

Nominative,  Syntax  (see  p.  205) :  as 
subject,  173.  i;  in  predicate,  176.  ^, 
185;  verb-agreement  with,  204;  used 
for  vocative,  241.  a\  in  exclamations, 
id.  c  (cf.  240.  d) ;  with  opus  in 
predicate,  243.  e»  R. ;  nom.  of  gerund 
supplied  by  inf.,  295.  R. 

nSn,  derivation,  148.  N.  o;  compounds 
of,  150.  a,  ^ ;  in  answers,  212.  a. 

n5n  dubitO  qiiln,  319.  d\  332.^.  r. 

Ii5n  modo,  after  a  negative,  209.  a, 

Q5n  modo  . . .  ne  •  • .  quidem,  149.  e. 

udnne,  in  questions,  210.  c, 

n5n  nein5,  n5n  ntLUus,  etc.,  150.  a, 

ndn  qtiia,  nSn  quod,  n5n  qu5,  n5n 
quin,  etc.,  156./  321.  r. 

nSn  satis,  93.  e. 

Nones  (nSnae),  376.  c, 

n5s,  decl.,  98.  i ;  for  ego,  98.  i.  b, 

noster,  for  poss.  gen.,  99.  a,  197.  a. 

nostri,  as  objective  gen.,  99.  tf,  194.  b. 

nostrUxn,  as  partitive  gen.,  99.  ^,  194.  b, 

novendecim,  94.  c. 

Noun  and  adj.,  forms  of  verb,  109,  p.  120. 

Noun-stem,  treated  as  root,  123.  d» 

Nouns  defined,  25.  a\  in  decl.,  gend., 
29.^;  declension  of,  32-78;  derivative 
forms  o^  161-163;  used  as  adjectives, 
88.  e^  188.  d\  rule  of  agreement,  183; 
w,  part,  gen.,  216;  w.  obj.  gen.,  217; 
governing  ace,  237.  /;  noun  as  prot- 
asis, 310.  a. 

Nouns  of  agency,  161 ;  formation,  162. 

aoz,  decl.,  54. 

-ns,  as  noun-ending,  67.  d\  as  adjective- 
ending,  85.  a\  participles  in,  decl.,  85, 
87.  d\  w.  gen.,  218.  i;  w.  ace,  id.  N. 
I  and  2. 

-nt,  stems  in,  decl.,  87.  b, 

ntlbSs,  decl.,  52. 

ntlb5,  with  dat.,  227.  e, 

nUIlus,  decl.,  83. 

num,  force  of,  210.  c\  in  indirect  ques- 
tions, id./C  R. 

Number,  31 ;  nouns,  defect,  in,  75,  77.  5, 
6,76;  variable  in,  79.  a\  peculiar  uses, 
id.  b^c\  number  in  verbs,  108.  d\  agree- 
ment in,  181 ;  with  appositives,  184.  a ; 
with  adjs.,  186,  187,  d\  with  verbs.  204, 
205.  tf. 

J^umeral  advs..  9& 


Numerals,  94-97 ;  cardinals  and  ordinals, 
94 ;  distributives,  95 ;  advs.,  96 ;  others, 
97.    Position  of  numeral  adjs.,  344.  b, 

numquis,  decl.,  105.  </;  meaning  and 
form,  id.  /. 

nunc,  compared  with  lam,  151.  b. 

nunc  .  .  .  nunc,  208.  d, 

nurus,  gend.,  69.  a. 

-nus,  adj.  ending,  164.  d, 

O  or  a,  Indo-European  vowel,  p.   142, 

foot-n,  p.  433,  foot-n. 
o  for  u  after  u  or  v,  7 ;  in  decl.  II.,  38.  N. 
-5  final  in  am5  =  a  +  m,  116.  N. 
-5  in  nom.,  48.  a ;  gend.,  65.  a^(yj.  b\  in 

fem.  abl.  of  Gr.  adjs.,  82.  d»  N. 
-6,  -5nis,  noun-ending,  162.  ^,  164.  q. 
0-stems,-decl.  II.,  38,  p.  22,  foot-n.;   in 

adjs.,  82,  83 ;  verbs  from  o-stems,  166. 
_a.  2. 

O  Ed,  w.  subjunc.  of  wish,  267.  b.  and  N.  i. 
ob,  use,  152.  a,  153 ;  in  comp.,  170.  a ;  in 

comp.  w,  vbs.,  w.  dat.,  228 ;  to  express 

cause,  245.  b ;  w.  gerund,  300. 
obeS,  constr.,  228.  a. 
Obeying,  vbs.  of,  227 ;  w.  ace,  id.  a. 
Object  cases,  177.  b» 

Object  clauses,  infin.,  330;  subj.,  331, 332. 
Object  defined,  177;  becomes  subject  of 

pass.,  id.  a,  237.  a\  ace,  of  direct  w. 

dat.  of  indir.  obj.,  225 ;  secondary  obj., 

239.  2 ;  obj,  of  anticipation,  334.  c. 
Objective  case  expressed    in    Latin  by 

gen.,  dat.,  ace,  or  abl.,  177.  b. 
Objective  compounds,  168.  c» 
Objective  genitive,  mei,ete,99.^;  defined, 

213. 2 ;  with  nouns,  217 ;  with  adjs.,  218. 
Obligation,  unfulfilled,  hort  subj.,  266.  e» 
Oblique  cases,  31.  ^;  origin  of  names  of, 

p.  205. 
Obvlus  (obvlfiun),  derivation,  148.  N. 

«;  as  apparent  adj.,  188.  e,  i ;  with  dat., 

228.  b, 
Scior,  comp.,  91.  d. 
Occasion,  expressed  by  participle,  292. 
octOdecim,  94.  c, 

5di,  conj.,  143.  a\  w.  meaning  of  pres- 
ent, 279.  e, 
oe,  written  e   (long),  11.  e\  for  -1  in 

nom.  pi.,  decl.  II..  43.  ^. 
offendO,  constr.,  228.  a. 
Old  forms  of  pronouns ;  mis.  tis.  98.  i.  c\ 

m6d.  ted.  id.  b. 
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•olSns,  -olentuB,  adj.  endings,  164.  k90f 
oUus  (ille),  100.  <i. 
-olus,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a. 
Omission,  of  consonant,  11.  b\   of  pos- 
sessive, 197.  c\  of  antecedent,  200.  c. 
omnSs;  nOsomnSs (instead  of  omnes 

nostrtLm),  216.  e. 
-6n,  Greek  ending,  decl.  II.,  43. 
-5n,  -dnis,  nouns  in,  67.  b. 
-5n,  gen.  plur.,  decl.  II.,  43.  c, 
-6n,  nom.  ending,  63.  c,  d. 
6n-  stem-ending,  48.  a,  see  160.  v, 
6n-,  stem-ending,  63.  yC 
ont-,  nom.  -6n,  63.  d, 
onyx,  decl,  67.  c. 
Open  syllables,  14.  d, 
operft,  with  gen.,  246.  b, 
operam  d5,w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299. 

a\  with  subjunc,  331. 
Operations  of  nature,  146.  a, 
opini5ne,  with  compar.,  247.  b. 
opinor,  position  of,  345.  c, 
oportet,  146.  c\    with  ace.  of  object, 

237.^;  in  apod.,  308.  c\  imperfect  re- 

iers  to  present,  plupf.  to  past,  311.  c.  R, ; 

w.  subjunc,  or  inf.,  331.  /. 
oportuit,  w.  pres.,  inf.,  288.  a. 
oppiduzn,  ad,  258.  b.  n.  3. 
opptlgfn5,  w.  ace,  228.  a, 
ops,  decl.,  46;  defect.,  77.  5. 
Optative,  jjerivation  and  comparison  w. 

subjunc,  p.  274. 
Optative  subj.  {wisk) ,  267 ;  w.  utinam, 

etc.,  id.  b\  velim,  etc.,  w.  subjunc, 

equiv.  to,  id.  c. 
optim&tes,  54. 3,  76.  2.  a. 
opus,  indecl.,  ^^,  i;  opus  and  tlsus, 

w.  abl.,  243.  e\  as  pred.  nom.,  id.  R.; 

w.  participle,  292.  b\  w.  supine  in  -U, 

303- 
or,  suffix,  see  as. 

or-,  stem-ending,  decl.  III.,  48.  </. 

■or,  noun-ending,  163.  a. 

or,  -dris,  nouns  in,  67.  b, 

or  or  -58,  nom.  ending,  48.  d\  gend., 

65.  a,  67. 
Ordtid  obtiquaf  see  Indirect  Discourse. 
Order  of  words,  343-346. 
Ordinal  Numbers,  94;  decl.,  94./ 
-Crius,  adj.-ending,  164.  h* 
6r6,  constr.,  331. 
OrpheuB.  decl.,  43. 
-5s,  nom.  ending. 48.  d. ;  gend.,  65.  a.  6rj.  b. 


-6s,  -6dis,  67.  d. 

OS-,  stem  of  cdmparatives,  86.  a. 

-OS  for  -us,  in  nom.  sing.,  decL  II.,  38. 

N. ;    as  Greek  ending,  43;    as  gen. 

ending  in   Greek   nouns,  decl.   III., 

63./ 
©8,  Oris,  decl.,  77.  6.  b» 

OS,  ossis,  stem,  p.  26,  foot-n.  2 ;  decl.,  61. 

Oscan  forms  compared  with  Latin,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  435. 

ossu,  ossua  (def.),  69.  foot-n. 

-osus,  -olens,  -olentus,  adj. -endings, 
164.  k. 

ovat  (defective),  144.  e, 

ovis,  decl.,  57.  b, 

-ox,  nouns  in,  67.  e, 

oxys,  decl.,  67.  a. 

P,  parasitic  after  m  (sampsi),  11.  c, 
p&ct5,  as  abl.  of  manner,  248.  R. 
Paeon,  356.  d^__^^^^ 
paenltet,  i46r?T*'eenstr.,  221.  b-d. 
palam,  as  apparent  adj.,  188.  e,  3 ;  with 

abl.,  207.  b,  261.  b. 
Palatals,  3;    stems,   decl.   III.,  45.   c\ 

gender,  66.   e\    forms   of   inflection, 

67.  e. 
paltLster,  decl.,  84.  a. 
PanthtLs,  vocative  of,  43.  b^  63.  i, 
par,  decl., 85.  b^  87.  a\  with  gen.,  218.  d\ 

w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299.  foot-n. 
Parallel  verb-forms,  134. 
Parasitic  sounds,  11.  c. 
Parataxis^  p.  164,  p.  274. 
par&tus,  with  infin.,  273.  b. 
Pardoning,  verbs  of,  with  dat.,  227. 
parelion,  decl.,  43. 
Parisyllabic  nouns  of  decl.  III.,  53.  a\ 

adjectives,  84. 
pariter,  use,  234.  a,  N.  2. 
partem,  adverbial  use,  240.  b. 
parte,  locative  use,  without  preposition, 

258./ 
particeps,  decl.,  87.  b,  d. 
Participial  clause    implying    condition, 

310.  «• 
Participles,  defined,  25.  ^;  comparison 

of,  89.  £\  number  of,  109.  a\  how  used, 

113;  as  adjs.,  id.  e\  as  nouns,  id.  /; 

used  predicatively  as  adjs.,  id.  ^;  parts. 

in  -ns,  used  as  adjs.,  with  gen.,  218.  b\ 

clause  equivalent  to  part..  201.  b ;  parts. 

in  abl.  absolute,  255.  , 
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Participles,  Syntax,  288-994;    agree-vx>ene8,  following  noun,  263.  n. 
ment,  186  and  N. ;  meaning  and  form,  I  Pentameter  verse,  363. 
289 ;  tenses,  290 ;  present  in  special  use,  I  Penult,  defined,  19 ;    rules  of  quantity, 
id.  a ;  pres.  pass,  part.,  how  supplied,  id.  1     349-354. 

c;  perf.  act.,  how  supplied,  id.  d;  parts.  Ipenus,  gend.,  69.  a\  decl.,  78.  i.  c, 
of  deponent  verbs,  135.  a,  d,  290.  d,  </;)per,  prep.,  152.  a;  use,  153;  w.  ace.  of 
adjective  use,  291 ;  predicate  use,  292 ;  I     agent,  246.  d.  Adverbial  prefix,  w.  adjs., 
with  opus,  id.  d;  perf.  with  liabe5,l     170.  c  (cf.  93  d)\  w.  verbs,  170.  c,  N. 


id.  c ;  present  with  t&ciQ,  id.  £ ;  future 
part.,  293;  with  past  tenses  of  esse,  id.' 
c;  gerundive,  use  as  part,  or  adj.,  294;^ 
future  part,  in  indirect  questions,  334.^ 
a ;  part,  as  protasis,  310.  a. 

Particles  defined,  27;  forms  and  classi- 
fication, p.  122;  note  on  formation, 
p.  123;  interrogative,  149.  d;  nega- 
tive, id.  ^,  209;  in  compounds,  170; 
Syntax,  207-212;  use  of  interrogative 
particles,  210.  a,  d\  conditional  parti- 
cles, 304.  a,  315 ;  particles  of  compari- 
son, 312. 

Particular  conditions  defined,  304.  d. 

Partitive  numerals,  97.  c. 

Partitive  genitive,  216*.  nostrtLm,  etc., 
99.3. 

Parts  of  Speech,  25. 

partus,  decl.,  70.  a. 

parum,  comp.,  92 ;  meaning,  93.  £, 

I>arvi,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a. 

parvvLS,  comp.,  9a 

Passive  voice,  108.  a ;  origin,  118.  foot-n. ; 
forms  wanting  in,  no.  d\  signification, 
in;  reflexive  meaning,  id.  N.,  118.  N. ; 
deponents,  in.  d\  completed  tenses, 
how  formed,  126.^;  passive  used  im- 
personally, 141.  <r,  146.  d;  230,  ct  330. 
a-c,  331.  A, 

pater  famill&s.  decl.,  36.  ^. 

patiens,  comp.  of,  89.  e. 

patior,  constr.,  331.  c, 

Patrials  in  -to,  decl.,  54.  3,  87.  d. 

Patronymics  (-ades,  -Ides,  -eus,  etc.), 
164.  d. 

pauper,  decl.,  87,  3, 

pax,  decl.,  77,  6, 

pectL,  gend.,  69.  d ;  decl.,  78.  i.  e. 

pecuniae,  gen.,  w.  vbs.  of  accusing,  220. 
a.  and  N. 

pedester,  decl.,  84.  a. 

X>elairu8  (plur.  pelafir§),  gend.  of,  39.  d. 

X>elvi8,  decl.,  57.  d. 

Penalty,  gen.  of,  220  and  N. ;  abl.  of,  id.  3. 

Pen&^Sa.  decl..  54..  3  Tci  76.  2). 


Perceiving,  verbs  of,  constr.,  272, 330. 

perendie  (loc),  74.  c,  148.  N.  B, 

Perfect  participle,  used  to  form  tenses, 
no.  3;  other  uses,  113.  c.  i;  of  depo- 
nents, 135.  i\  used  as  nouns,  retain 
adv.,  207.  c ;  dat.  of  agent  with,  232.  a ; 
abl.  w.  opus  and  tLsus,  343.  ^,  292.  d. 

Perfect  Tense  distinguished  from  im- 
perl,  115. 3,  c\  pert  def.  and  perf.  hist., 
id.  Ct  279;  personal  endings,  116.  a; 
origin  of  i  and  S  in,  118.  N. ;  stem,  how 
formed,  124,  126;  of  conj.  I.,  126.  a. 
2;  contracted  perf.,  128.  a,  d;  perl 
subj.  in  -sim,  128.  e.  3 ;  irreg.  forms  of 
conj.  L,  130;  of  conj.  II.,  131;  various, 
of  conj.  III.,  132;   of  conj.  IV.,  133. 

Perfect  Tense,  Syntax.  Perf.  Ind.,  use, 
279 ;  in  fut.  conditions,  307.  e ;  in  gen- 
eral conditions,  279.  3,  309.  c ;  gnomic 
perl,  279.  c,  Perl  Subj.,  hortatory,  266 ; 
in  prohibitions,  266.  3,  269.  a ;  optative, 
267.  a ;  in  fut.  conditions,  307.  c  ;•  poten- 
tial, 311.  a.  Perf.  Inl,  in  exclamations, 
274.  N. ;  special  uses,  288.  it,  e ;  in  indir. 
disc,  336.  A.  N.  I.  Sequence  of  Tenses, 
perl  ind.,  287.  a  \  subjunc,  id.  3,  c ;  inf., 
336.  B.  N.  2. 

PeriolSs,  decl.,  63.  u 

Period,  346 ;  note  on,  p.  392. 

Periphrastic  conjugations,  113.  b,  N.,  d. 
N. ;  paradigms,  129 ;  periphrastic  forms 
in  conjugation,  147;  use  in  contrary  to 
fact  apodosis,  308.  d\  in  ind.  questions, 

334- «. 

Permission,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  331.  c. 

permit  t5,  w.  dat.,  227.  c. 

permtltS,  w.  abl.,  252.  c, 

pernoz,  decl.,  87./ 

perpes.  decl.,  87.  a. 

PersSs,  decl.,  37. 

Person,  108.  d\  agreement,  181;  of  vbs., 
204  and  a ;  with  different  persons,  205. 
a ;  order  of  the  three  persons,  id. 

Personal  constr.  of  passive  with  infini- 
tive, 330.  a,  ^,  ^ 
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Personal  endings,  ii6,  and  foot-n.,  117.  2. 
Personal  pronouns,  98, 99,  p.  178,  head-n. ; 

Syntax,  194 ;  omitted,  194. a,  206. a;  gen. 

pi.,  id.  d ;  3d  pers.,  id.  c, 
persu&de5,  constr.,  331. 
Persuading,  verbs  of,  with  dat.,  227. 
pertaesum  est,  221.  i. 
pSs,  comps.  of,  decl.,  87.  d. 
Pet  names,  gend.,  28.  ^.  N. 
pet5  with  ab,  239.  ^.  N.  i ;  w.  subjunc, 

331- 
ph  only  in  Greek  words,  2.  a,  3 ;  sound 

of,  16.  N.  I. 

Phalaecian  verse,  371.  11. 

Pherecratic  verse,  369,  370,  371. 4,  12. 

Phonetic  variations,  8;  phonetic  decay, 
8.  2;  vowels,  10;  consonants,  11;  pho- 
netic method  of  pronunciation,  16, 

Phorcys,  decl.,  63.  a. 

Phrase,  defined,  179. 

Phrases,  neut.,  29.  c ;  phrases  and  clauses 
grown  into  advs.,  148.  N.  0 ;  adverbial 
phrases,  179 ;  phrases  limited  by  gen., 
214.  d;  phrase  or  clause  in  abl.  abs., 

255-  ^• 
Physical  qualities,  abl.,  251.  a. 

pigrer,  decl.,  82.  c. 

pigret,  constr.,  221.  ^-d. 

Pity,  verbs  of,  constr.,  221.  a, 

plus,  comp.,  89.  d,  N.,  91.  d, 

pix,  decl.,  77.  6. 

Place,  advs.  of,  149.  a;  relations  of,  re- 
quire prep.,  229.  Uf  258.  0,  c'j  place  of 
birth,  abl.,  244.  d ;  place  where,  254, 258. 
c,d\  place  to  or  from  which,  258 ;  prep, 
when  omitted,  258.  foot-n.,  a,  i,/,^; 
locative  case,  258.  c.  2,  d^  e. 

Placing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  260.  «. 

Plants,  gend.  of  names  of,  29.  s  and  d ; 
decl.  of  plant  names  in  -us,  78.  i.  a. 

plaud5,  w.  dat.,  227.  ^. 

Plautus,  use  of  fttrior,  89.  N ;  of  quom 
w.  indie,  325.  a.  N.,  326.  N.  3;  pro- 
sodial  forms,  367,  a,  374.  i,  375. 

Pleasing,  verbs  of,  constr.,  227. 

plSbSs,  decl.,  p.  41,  foot-n.  i. 

Plenty,  verbs  of,  constr.,  223,  248.  c, 

plSnus,  construction,  223,  248.  £.  R. 

-plex,  numeral  adjectives  in,  97. 

plult  (impers.),  146.0;  used  personally, 
id.  N. 

Pluperfect  Indicative,  use  of,  280:  epis- 
tolary, 28a;  plup.  indie,  in  conditions 


cont.  to  fact,  308.  c ;  in  general  condi- 
tions, 309.  c,  Pluperf.  Subj.,  hortatory, 
266.  e ;  optative,  267 ;  in  conditions,  308 
(sequence,  287./");  potential,  311.  a.  N. 

Plural,  wanting  in  decl.  V.,  74.  d;  used 
in  sense  different  from  sing.,  75.  a-c, 
79.  c,  pi.  alone  used,  76;  plur.  ace. 
used  as  advs.,  148.  e ;  neut.  pi.  of  adjs. 
189.  ^. 

Pluralia  tantum,  76. 

pinris,  gen.  of  value,  252.  <z,  d, 

pins,  decl.,  86  and  b ;  comp.,  90 ;  with< 
out  quaxn,  247.  c. 

poenitet,  see  paenitet. 

poexna,  decl.,  47.  b, 

pond5,  defect,  77.  2. 

pQn5,  w.  abl.,  260.  a. 

por-,  prefix,  170.  b, 

porticus,  gend.,  69.  a. 

portus,  decl.,  70.  d. 

Position,  expressed  by  ab,  ex,  260.  b. 

Position  in  Prosody,  18,  347.  d\  does  not 
affect  final  vowel,  id.  e,  R. 

posse,  as  fut.  inf.,  288./ 

Possession,  how  expressed,  99.  a\  dat. 
of,  231 ;  compared  w.  gen.,  id.  R. 

Possessive  compounds,  167.  d. 

Possessive  genitive,  214.  a-d\  dat.  of 
reference  used  instead,  235.  a. 

Possessive  pronouns,  99. 0,  p.  64 ;  w.  gen. 
in  appos.,  184.  d\  agreement,  197;  in- 
stead of  gen.,  id.  a ;  special  meanings, 
id.  b\  omission,  id.  c\  used  substan- 
tively, 190.  0,  197,  d\  us/rd  *or  gen., 
214.  a  \  for  obj.  gen.,  190.  d,  217,  a. 

Possibility,  vbs.  of,  in  apodosis,  308.  c, 

possum,  in  apodosis,  308.  c. 

post,  vbs.  comp.  w.,  w.  dat.,  228. 

post,  adverbial  use  of,  261.  d\  witb 
quaxn,  262. 

postera,  defect.,  82.  d\  comp.,  91.  b\ 
posteii,  91.  b. 

posterior,  91.  a,  b. 

Postpositive  conjunctions,  156.  k. 

postquaxn  (poste&quam),  in  tem- 
poral clauses,  324. 

postremd,  in  enumerations,  151.  d, 

postrldiS,  with  gen.,  223.  e\  with  ace, 
207.  b,  261.  a  \  with  quaxn,  262. 

postulS  ab,  239.  c.  N.  I ;  postulO  ut^ 

331- 
Potential  mood,  how  expressed  in  Latin, 

112.  N. 
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Potential  subjunctive,  311.  a. 

potls,  pote,  87./  4. 

potior  (adj.),  comp.,  91.  d, 

potior  (verb),  conj.,  135 ;  with  gen.,  223. 
a,  249.  a ;  w.  abl.,  249 ;  w.  ace,  id.  b. ; 
gerundive,  296.  R. 

potius,  comp.,  92. 

potui,  w.  pres.  infin.,  288.  a. 

Power,  adjs.  of,  w.  gen.,  218.  d. 

Practice,  vbs.  of,  167.  c. 

prae,  152.  b\  use,  153;  in  comp.,  93.  d\ 
in  comp.,  w.  dat.,  228;  in  comp.,  w. 
quam,  262.  N.  i;  quantity  of,  in 
compounds,  347.  b, 

praeced5,  constr.,  228.  cu 

praeceps,  decl.,  85.  ^,  87.  a. 

praecipi5,  constr.,  331. 

Praenomen^  80.  a ;  abbreviations,  id.  d,  e, 

praepes,  decl.,  87.  d, 

praes,  decl.,  67.  d,  jj.  6. 

praestOlor,  constr.,  227.  b. 

praesxim,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299.  a. 

praeter,  use,  152.  a,  153. 

praeterit,  w.  ace,  237.  e. 

precl,  defect.,  jj,  5. 

precor,  constr.,  331. 

Predicate,  pp.  163,  164;  defined,  172; 
modified,  178;  pred.  noun  or  adj., 
172.  N.,  176;  case,  176.  b\  pred.  nom., 
etc.,  185 ;  pred.  noun  referring  to  two 
or  more  sing,  nouns,  id.  b ;  adjective, 

186.  bt  c,  d\  agreement  in,  187.  a^b\  in 
reL  clause,  199;  pred.  adj.  in  neut  pi., 

187.  ^;  pred.  adj.  in  relative  clause,  200. 
d\  pred.  ace,  239  and  a ;  adj.  as  pred. 
ace,  id.  N.  I ;  pred.  ace  becomes  pred. 
nom.  in  the  pass.,  id.  N.  2;  predicate 
gen.,  214.  c,  d\  predicate  use  of  parti- 
ciples, 292. 

Predicate  noun  or  adj.  after  inf.,  270,  N. 
2,  271.  f ,  272.  a,  2  and  N.,  b. 

Prepositions,  assimilation  of,  11.  /;  de- 
fined, 25.  ^;  derivation  of,  p.  127, 
foot-n. ;  list  of  preps,  w.  ace,  152.  a ;  w. 
abl.,  id.  b\  with  either,  id.  c\  how  dis- 
tinguished fi*om  advs.,  p.  127,  foot-n. ; 
idiomatic  uses,  153;  compounded  w. 
vbs.  and  adjs.,  170.  a,c\  noun  w.  prep., 
instead  of  obj.  gen.,  217.  c\  In  compo- 
sition w.  vbs.,  w.  dat.,  228,  229 ;  ace  in 
compos.,  239.  b\  w.  abl.  of  separation, 
843.  a\  prep,  omitted  in  relations  of 
place  258.  a,  h^ftg\  use  of.  260-^3: 


preps,  following  the  noun,  263.  N.;  usual 
position  of,  345.  a,    (See  N.,  p.  205.) 

Present  Participle,  decl.,  85 ;  use,  113.  a. 

Present  stem,  how  formed,  pp.  86, 119; 
firom  root,  123. 

Present  tense,  with  iaxn  ditl,  etc.,  276. 
a ;  conative,  id.  b ;  for  fut.,  id.  c ;  his- 
torical, id.  d\  with  diim,  id.  e\  in 
quotations,  id.  f\  sequence,  286,  287. 
<f,  h ;  pres.  inf.  w.  potuI,  etc.,  288.  a ; 
participle,  290-292.  Pres.  inf.  in  ind. 
disc,  referring  to  past  time,  336.  A.  N.  i. 

Present  subjune  in  -im,  128.  e.  2. 

Preteritive  verbs,  143.  N.,  279.  e. 

Preventing,  verbs,  of,  constr.,  225.  c.  N.  2. 

Price,  abl.  or  gen.,  252. 

piidiS,  form,  74.  c\  with  gen.,  223.  e\ 
with  ace,  207.  b\  constr.  as  prep,  or 
adv.,  261.  a ;  with  quam,  262. 

Primary  suffixes,  defined,  159, 160. 

Primary  tenses,  285.  i,  286. 

piimipilftris,  decl.,  57.  a. 

Primitive  verbs,  165. 

prizn5,  piimum,  meanings,  151.  d, 

priznSris,  defect.,  87./ 

primus,  form,  p.  56,  foot-n. 

pxinceps,  decl.,  87.  b. 

Principal  parts  of  verb,  122.  ^,  rf. 

prior,  comparison,  91. 

priUB,  with  quam,  262;  priusquam 
in  temporal  clause,  327 ;  in  indir.  disc, 
336.  B.  a,  N.  2. 

Privation  expressed  by  abl.,  243. 

pr6,  152.  b\  use,  153;  in  comp.,  w,  dat., 
228 ;  to  express  y&r,  236.  R. 

probO  w.  dat.,  227.  e ;  232.  c,  N. 

Proceleusmatic,  356.  e, 

procSrus,  decl.,  82.  a, 

procul  with  abl.,  261.  b, 

prohibeO,  constr.  of,  225.  d. 

Prohibitions,  266.  ^,  269  and  a,  K  N.;  in 
ind.  disc,  339.  N. 

Promising,  etc.,  verbs  of,  330./ 

Pronominal  roots,  157,  159;  as  primary 
suffixes,  id. 

Pronouns  defined,  25.  c\  decl  of,  98- 
105 ;  personal  and  reflexive,  98 ;  gen., 
how  used,  99.  a-<\  demonstrative,  100- 
102 ;  relative,  mterrog.,  and  indef.,  103- 
105;  pron.  contained  in  verb-ending, 
116.  foot-n.,  174.  2. 

Pronouns,  Syntax^  194-203;  Personal, 
194;  Demonstrative,  195;  Idem,  fd 
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c,  e\  ipse,  id.  f-l\  Reflexive,  196; 
Possessive,  197 ;  Relative,  186.  N.,  198 ; 
relative  in  protasis,  316;  Indefinite, 
202.  Prons.  w.  part,  gen.,  216.  a\ 
Position  of  prons.,  344.  /,  345.  e.  Note 
on  their  use  and  meaning,  p.  178. 

Pronunciation,  Roman  method,  16 ;  Eng- 
lish method,  17. 

pr5n11iiti5,  constr.,  331. 

prope,  comp.,  91.  a ;  use,  152.  a. 

prope  est  ut,  332. 

Proper  names,  80 ;  plur.,  75, 76.  i. 

Proper  nouns,  25.  a. 

properuB,  decl.,  82.  a. 

proplnquus,  with  gen.,  218.  d. 

propior  (propius) ,  comparison,  91.  a  \ 
constr.,  234.  e,  261.  a  and  N. 

Proportional  numerals,  97.  a. 

Propriety,  vbs.  of,  in  apodosis,  308.  c, 

3".  c, 

propriiis,  with  gen.,  234.  d, 

propter,  use,  152.  a,  153 ;  position,  263. 
N. ;  denoting  motive^  245.  b,     » 

Prosody,  p.  394 ;  rules  and  definitions, 
347-375;  early  peculiarities,  375. 

prosper  (-us),  decl.,  82.  b, 

prospiciO,  w.  dat.  or  ace,  227.  c. 

Protasis  (see  Conditional  Clauses),  304 
fF. ;  loose  use  of  tenses  in  Eng.,  305.  R. ; 
relative  in  prot.,  316 ;  temporal  particles 
in,  322;  ante-quaxn,  priusquam  in, 
327,  b\  prot.  in  ind.  disc,  337.  i. 

Protecting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  225.  d.  N,  2. 

Protraction  of  long  syllables,  355.  c, 

pr5vide5,  w.  dat.  or  ace,  227.  c. 

Proviso,  subj.  used  in,  266.  d\  introduced 
by  mode,  etc.,  314;  result-clause  as, 
319.  b,  320.  d, 

proxlin§,  constr.,  207. 3,  261.  a,  234.  e* 

proximus,  constr.,  234.  e, 

-ps,  nouns  in,  67.  c. 

-pse,  -pte  (enclitic),  99./  xoo.  ^;  p.  67, 
foot-n. 

ptLbes,  decl.,  78.  i.  ^,  87.  e, 

pudet,  146.  b ;  constr.,  221.  b^ 

puer,  decl.,  38  (cf.  41.  a). 

pulcher,  decl.,  82.  c* 

puis,  decl.,  67.  d. 

Punishment,  abl.  of,  2aa  h. 

puppis,  decl.,  56.  b,  57.  b. 

Pure  and  impure  syllables,  14.  e. 

Purpose,  infin.  of,  273 ;  expressed  by  ger- 
undive after  certain  vbs..  294.  d\  by  ger- 


und or  gerundive  as  predicate  gen.,  998. 
R. ;  ways  of  expressing,  318.  Clauses  of, 
180.  ^ ;  defined  and  classified,  317 ;  use 
of  quO  in,  id.  b ;  main  clause  omitted, 
id.  c\  nedmn,  id.  r.  and  N.  Sub- 
stantive clauses  of,  used  after  certain 
verbs,  331;  of  wishing,  id.  b\  of  per- 
mitting, id.  c\  of  determining,  id.  d\  of 
caution,  etc.,  id.  ^;  of  fearing,  id.  f, 
(Note  on,  p.  340.) 

Purpose  or  end,  dat.  of,  233. 

-ptls,  compounds  of,  67.  d, 

puter,  decl.,  84.  a. 

qu&  .  .  .  qu&  208,  d. 

quadrupes,  decl.,  87.  d, 

quae  res  (or  id  quod),  200.  e, 

quaer5,  constr.  (ex  or  de),  239.  c.  N. 
2 ;  w.  subjunc,  331. 

quaes5,  conj.,  144.  d\  position  of,  345.  c. 

quails,  105.^. 

Qualities  (abstract),  gend.,  29.  2. 

Qualities  of  an  object  compared,  192. 

Quality,  adjs.  of,  164.  /;  gen.  of,  215,  251. 
a\  to  denote  price,  252.  a,  b\  abl.  of, 
251  (cfl  915.  N.). 

quain,with  superlative,  93.  ^;  e^rmology 
of,  p.  123.  e;  correlative  w.  tain,  107; 
w.  compar.  and  positive  or  w.  two  pos- 
itives, 192.  b\  with  comparatives,  247. 
a,  e\  after  alius,  id.  d\  w.  compar.  of 
advs.,  id.  e\  with  ante,  post,  26a; 
with  subj.  after  comparatives,  320.  c\ 
followed  by  result-clause,  332,  b ;  in  in- 
direct questions,  334.  e\  in  indirect  dis' 
course,  336.  a,  R.,  c.  N.  2. 

quamdia,  328.  N.  z. 

quamllbet,  concessive,  266.  c^^i^ 

quam  ob  causam,  242.  N. 

quam  qui,  quam  ut,  with  subj.,  320.  c. 

quaxnquazn,  105.  b,  N.;  use,  156.  i\  with 
indie,  313.  e\  introducing  a  proposi- 
tion =  andyet,  id./;  w.  subj.,  id.^. 

quELin  Ed,  312. 

quamvis,  use,  156.  i:  subj.  with,  266^  ^, 

313.  «.^- 
quandO  (interrog.),  derivation,  148.  N. 

1? ;  meaning,  156.  ^;  indefl,  id. ;  causal 

{since),  321.  N.  3;  temporal,  322. 
quantX,  gen.  of  price,  253.  a. 
Quantity,  gen.  of  adjs.  o^  denoting  price, 

252.  fl. 
Quantity  in  Ptosody,  marks  of,  5;  gent 
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eral  rules  of,  i8,  347;  nature  of,  p.  394. 
N. ;  final  syllables.  348 ;  penultimate  syl- 
lables, 349-354. 

quants,  w.  tajit5. 106.  c,  250.  r. 

quantum  (with  mirum),  in  indirect 
questions,  334.  e, 

quantumvls,  concessive,  313. 

quantus,  105.^. 

quasi,  with  primary  tenses,  312.  R. 

quassO  (intensive),  167.  b. 

-que  (enclitic), added  to  indefinites,  105. 
e\  as  conjunction,  use,  156.  a,  208.  ^.3; 
quantity,  348.  i. 

que5  (defective),  144.^. 

quSs,  old  nom.  plur.,  104.  d. 

Questions,  direct,  in  indie,  112.  a,  210- 
212;  indirect,  id.  /C  R;  double  ques- 
tions, 211 ;  question  and  answer,  212 ;  re- 
sult clause  in  exclam.  questions,  332.  c\ 
mood  in  indirect  question,  334 ;  in  in- 
direct discourse,  338 ;  in  informal  ind. 
disc,  341.  a. 

qui  (relative),  decl.,  103;  (interrog.  and 
indef.),  104  and  a\  in  compounds,  105 ; 
qul=ut  is,  with  subj.,  317,  319;  qui 
causal  and  concessive,  320.  e, 

qui  (adverbial),  104.  c, 

quicum,  104.  c, 

qyia,  use,  156./;  causal,  321;  w.  verbs 
of  feeling,  333.  b\  in  intermediate 
clauses,  341.  d, 

quicumque,  decl.,  105.  a, 

quid,  in  excl.,  240.  d.  N.  i. 

quidam,  decl.,  105.  c\  meaning  of,  202. 
a ;  with  ez,  216.  c, 

quidem,  use,  151.  e ;  with  is  or  idem, 
195.  c ;  position  of,  345.  b, 

quilibet,  decl.,  105.  c\  use,  202.  c, 

quin,  w.  indie,  equivalent  to  command, 
269./;  in  result-clause  (=qui  n5n), 
319.  d\  w.  vbs.  of  hindering,  332.  g\ 
n5n  dubitO  quin,  332.  g,  R. 

Quinary  or  hemiolic  measures,  356.  d, 

quinquatras,  gend.,  69.  a\  pi.  only, 
76. 1. 

quippe,  with  relative  clause,  320.  ^.  N.  i ; 
with  cum,  326.  N.  z. 

QuirltSs,  79.  c. 

quls,  decl.,  104;  distinguished  from  qui 
in  use,  id.  a.  and  N.;  compounds  of 
(aliquis,  etc.),  105;  quls  with  si, 
num,  n5,  105.  d\  indel  use  of,  202.  a, 

quis  est  qui,  320.  a. 


quis,  dat.  or  abl.  plur.,  104.  d, 

quisnam,  105.  i, 

quispiam,  105.  c,  use  of,  105.  d,  N, 
202.  a, 

quisquam,  decl.,  105.  c\  use,  105.  d, 
N.,  id.  ^,  202.  ^,  c, 

quisque,  form  and  decl.,  105.  e\  use 
with  superlative,  93.  c  \  in  general  as- 
sertions, 202.  d\  in  dependent  clause, 
id.  e\  with  plural  verb,  205.  c.  2. 

quisquls,  decl.,  105.  b. 

quivis,  dec!.,  105.  c ;  use,  202.  c. 

qu5,  approaching  abl.  of  cause,  250.  N. 

quO  in  final  clauses  (=  ut  e5)  with 
subj.,  317.  b\  non  qu6,  321.  R. 

quO  . . .  e5,  106.  c  \  to  denote  deg.  of 
difference,  250.  R. 

quoad  (purpose,  etc.) ,  328. 

quod  for  id  quod,  200.  e,  N. 

quod  (conj.),  156./;  mood  with,  321; 
in  indirect  discourse,  id.  a\  subst. 
clause  with,  333 ;  as  ace.  of  specifica- 
tion, id.  a\  with  verbs  of  feeling,  id.  b\ 
quod  in  intermediate  clauses,  341.  c, 
and  R. 

quod  sciam  (proviso),  320.  d, 

quod  si,  use,  156.  ^,  240.  b, 

quom  (see  c\im),  7, 156.^. 

quOminus  {=  ut  eo  minus),  w.  vbs. 
of  hindering,  317.  b,  N.  i,  319.  c^  331.  e, 

quoniam,  meaning,  156.  /;  in  causal 
clauses,  321. 

quoque,  use,  151.  a ;  position,  345.  b. 

quot,  indeclinable,  106.  a. 

Quotation,  forms  of,  w.  apud  and  in, 
258.  c,  2.  N.  2 ;  direct  and  indir.,  335. 

quotus  quisque,  105.  e, 

quu-  (CU-),  7. 

quum  (conjunction),  7  (see  cum), 

R  subst.  for  s  between  sonants,  11.  a,  p. 

26,  foot-n.  2;  r-  in  adj.  stems,  85;  rr« 

in  noun-stems,  48.  e. 
ra  (la) ,  primary  sufBx,  160.  i. 
rftstrum,  plu.  in  -a  and  -1, 78.  2.  h, 
rati5ne,  as  abl.  of  manner,  248.  R. 
ratus,  as  pres.  part.,  290.  b, 
rftvis,  decl.,  56.  a, 
re-  or  red-  (prefix),  170.  b, 
reftpse,  100.  c. 

Receiving,  vbs.  of,  w.  gerundive,  294.  rf. 
Reciprocal  {etuh  other) ,  how  expressed, 

99.  </,  196./ 
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recordor,  with  ace,  219.  b, 

rectum  est  ut,  352. 

red-,  see  re-. 

Reduplication,  123.  c,  124.  /:,  p.  120, 158.  c  \ 
in  perfect  of  conj.  III.,  id. ;  list  of  verbs, 
132.  b ;  lost  in  fldi,  etc.,  id.  132.  f.  N. ; 
rule  for  quantity,  351.  c, 

refert,  with  gen.  or  possessive  adj.,  222; 
other  constr.,  id.  b. 

Reference,  object  of,  218. 

Reference, pronouns  of,  195.  a ;  commonly 
omitted,  id.  b\  dative  of,  235;  gen.  of 
specification,  218.  c. 

Reflexive  pronouns,  98.  2.  a,  b^  102.  e.  N. ; 
Syntax  of,  196 ;  of  ist  and  2d  person, 
id.  h. 

Reflexive  verbs  (deponent  or  passive), 
118.  foot-n.,  135.  e\  use  of  passive,  iii. 
N.  I ;  with  object  ace,  240.  N. 

Refusing,  vbs.  of,  w.  quSminus,  319.  c. 

Regular  verb,  121-136. 

Relationship,  nouns  of,  164.  b. 

Relative  adjectives,  w.  gen.,  218,  with  a,  b. 

Relative  adverbs,  used  correlatively,  107 ; 
used  to  connect  independent  sentences, 
180.  y^  201.  e\  =  pronoun  with  prep., 
207.  a ;  referring  to  locative,  201./";  used 
instead  of  rel.  pron.,  id.yC  2, 207.  a ;  used 
in  relative  clauses  of  purpose,  317 ;  of 
result,  319 ;  position,  201.  c. 

Relative  clauses,  defined,  180.  c\  w.  rela- 
tive advs.,  201,  h.  Syntax,  316-328 ;  con- 
ditional, 316;  final,  317,  318;  consecu- 
tive, 319;  characteristic,  320;  causal, 
321 ;  temporal,  323-328 ;  rel.  clauses  in 
ind.  disc,  340;  position  of  rel.  clause, 
345.  e,  (Note  on  origin  and  classifica- 
tion, p.  339.) 

Relative  pronouns,  decl.,  103 ;  forms  how 
distinguished  from  interrogative  and 
indef.,  104.  a ;  compounds  of,  105 ;  rela- 
tives as  connectives,  180./  Syntax,  igQ- 
201 ;  rules  of  agreement,  198, 199 ;  w. 
two  antecedents,  198.  a ;  rel.  in  agree- 
ment w.  appos.,  etc.,  199;  use  of  the 
antecedent,  aoo;  special  uses  of  rel., 
201 ;  never  om.  in  Lat,  201.  a ;  pers.  of 
verb  agreeing  w.,  204.  a;  abl.  of  rel. 
after  comp.,  247.  a,  N. ;  position,  345.  ^. 
Note  on,  p.  186. 

relinquitur  ut,  332.  a. 

rellQuum  est  ut,  332.  a. 

reliquus,  use,  193 ;  reliqui,  use,  203.  a. 


•rem,  verb-ending,  p.  120. 
Remembering,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  219;  w. 

inf.,  271. 
Reminding,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  219.  c. 
Removing,  vbs.  of,  w.  abl.,  243.  a, 
[ren] ,  decl.,  54.  2. 
repetund&rum,  220.  a. 
Repeated  action  as  general  condition, 

309'  ^« 
Repraesentdtid,  276.  d.  N.;  in  ind.  disc, 

336.  B.  a. 

Requesting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  330.  2. 

requies,  decl.,  p.  41,  foot-n.  i ;  78.  i.  e, 

r§8,  decl.,  72. 

Resisting,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  227, 319.  d. 

Resolution  of  syllables  in  Prosody,  357. 

Resolving,  verbs  of,  constr.  (subjunc  or 
inf.),  331.  d, 

restat,  with  ut,  332.  a, 

restis,  decl.,  56.  b. 

Restriction  in  subjunctive  clause,  32a  d. 

Result,  clauses  of,  180,  e,  p.  343;  se- 
quence of  tenses  in,  287.  c ;  infin.  of, 
273.  ^,  Subjunctive  with  relatives  or 
ut,  319 ;  negative  result  with  ut  n5n, 
etc,  id.  a,  d.  R, ;  result-clause  equiva- 
lent to  proviso,  id.  b\  with  qu5mi- 
nus,  id.  c\  with  quin,  id.  d\  of 
characteristic,  320;  with  expressicps 
of  existence  and  non-existence,  id.  a\ 
with  anus  and  sSlus,  id.  b\  with 
comparatives,  id.  c\  with  digrnus,  etc., 
id.  f,  Subst.  clauses  of  result  after 
f acl5,  etc.,  332 ;  as  subject,  id.  a ;  after 
quam,  id.  b ;  in  exclamatory  questions, 
id.  c\  tantum  abest  ut,  id.  d\ 
thought  as  result,  id.yC 

Result,  nouns,  denoting,  163.  c. 

rSte,  decl.,  57.  a, 

r3z,  decl.,  46. 

Rhetorical  questions  in  ind.  disc,  338. 

rhCLs,  decl.,  67.  a» 

Rhythm,  development  o^  Note,  p.  402; 
nature  of,  355. 

Rhythmical  reading,  359.  R. 

ri-,  adj.-stems  in,  84.  a, 

rita,  abl.  of  manner,  248.  R. 

riv&lis,  dec!.,  57.  b. 

Rivers,  names  of,  gender,  29. 1  and  a, 

ro-stems,  decl.  II.,  38;  adj.^tems,  82. 

roerO,  constr.  of,  239.  c,  and  R.,rf.  N.;  w. 
subjunc,  331. 

Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  16. 
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Roman  writers,  Appendix,  p.  439. 

Romance  (or  Romanic)  languages,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  437 ;  comparative  forms,  id. 

Root,  defined,  22, 157 ;  of  vbs.,  117.  i.  N. ; 
noun-stem  treated  as  root,  123.  d\  roots 
ending  in  vowel,  123./;  consciousness 
of  roots  lost  in  Lat.,  22.  N. ;  root  used 
as  stem,  123.  e,f,  158;  as  word,  p.  163. 

rSs,  decl.,  tj,  6. 

rr-,  as  stem  ending,  48.  c, 

-rs,  nouns  in,  67.  d, 

rt-,  stems  in,  decl.,  87.  b, 

ruber,  decl.,  82.  c, 

rtlri,  locative,  62,  258.  d, 

rds,  67.  b,  jj,  6.  a ;  constr.,  258.  a,  b,  d. 

S  changed  to  T,ii.a.i\  p.  26,  foot.-n.  2 ; 
substituted  for  d  or  t,  11.  <j.  2;  S  final 
elided,  11.  ^.  3 ;  -s  as  sign  of  nom.,  32. 
b,  38,  44,  72,  85.  foot-n.,  p.  205;  -8 
omitted  in  inscriptions,  38.  N.;  -s, 
noun-ending,  decl.  III.,  gend.,  65.  b\ 
8  suppressed  in  verb-forms,  128.  b\ 
in  early  Lat.,  375.  a. 

8-  as  stem-ending,  48.  d,6o.  d\  p.  41, 
foot-n.  I ;  of  adjs.,  85.  6.  N. ;  of  com- 
paratives, 86.  a\  apparent  8-stems, 
p.  26,  foot-n.  2. 

8  as  suffix  of  perfect,  124.  b ;  list  of  vbs. 
of  conj.  III.  w,  perf.  in  8,  132.  a, 

sacer,  decl.,  82.  c ;  comp.,  91.  d. 

saepe,  comp.,  92. 

8&1,  decl.,  jj.  6, 

Salamis,  decl.,  63.  a. 

saiaber,  decl.,  84.  a, 

sebiatem,  240.  d.  n.  2. 

8alv6,  defective,  144.  yC 

8&n@  quam,  334.  e, 

8an8rui8,  decl.,  ^.  b, 

Sanskrit  forms,  see  notes,  pp.  14,  26,  81, 

83,  433.  434. 
sapiSns,  decl.,  57.  b. 

Sapphic  verse,  371.  6,  7. 

satagrS,  with  gen.,  223. 

satlfts,  decl.,  p.  41.  foot-n.  i. 

8ati8,  comp.,  92;  compounds  of,  with 
dat,  227.  e\  n6n  8ati8,  93.  e\  com- 
pounds of,  w.  dat.,  227.  e\  8atis 
e8t  (satis  habeO).  with  perf.  infin., 
288.^. 

satur,  genitive  of,  41.  b ;  decl.,  82.  b ; 
comp.,  91.  d, 

Satumian  verse,  374.  d. 


Saying,  verbs  of,  constr.,  330 ;  in  passive, 

id. «.  ^1  336. 

sc  preceding  stem-vowel  of  verb,  123. 
b,  I. 

scaber,  decl.,  82.  c. 

Scanning,  359.  b,  356.  N. 

scilicet,  derivation,  148.  N,  9, 

scin,  contracted  form  for  scisne,  13.  c. 

Scipiad@s,  37. 

sci5,  imperative  of,  269.  e, 

sclsc5,  constr.,  331. 

scit5,  scitOte,  imperative  forms,  128.  c, 
269.  e, 

-SCO  (inceptive),  verbs  ending  in,  167.  a. 

scrobs,  decl.,  54.  2. 

se-  or  s3d-,  insepar.  prefix,  170.  b. 

se,  reflexive,  decl.,  98.  2.  b\  use,  1-96; 
inter  se,  99.  d. 

Second  Conjugation,  prin.  parts.,  122.  c\ 
pres.  stem,  how  formed,  123.  a  \  forma* 
tion  of  conj.  II.,  126.  b\  paradigm,  p. 
96;  verbs  of,  131;  derivation,  166.  b. 

Second  Declension,  nouns,  38-43 ;  accent 
of  gen.  and  voc.  of  nouns  in  -ius,  19.  d.  2, 

Secondary  accent,  19.  b»  N. 

Secondary  object,  239.  2. 

Secondary  suffixes,  defined,  159. 

Secondary  tenses,  285;  rule  for  use  of, 
286;  perf.  def.  more  commonly  sec- 
ondary, 287.  a ;  perf.  subj.  in  clauses  of 
result  used  after,  287.  c\  hist,  pres.,  id. 
e\  imperf.  and  pluperf.  subj.,  id.  /^  g\ 
present  used  as  if  secondary,  by  synesis^ 
id.  h, 

secundum,  152.  a  \  prep,  use,  153. 

secundus,  derivation,  94.  foot-n. 

secUris,  decl.,  56.  b,  57.  a, 

secus,  indecl.  noun,  'jt.  i  ;  use,  24a  b,  . 

secus  (adv.),  comp.,  92. 

secntus  (as  pres.  part.) ,  290.  b, 

sed-,  see  se-. 

sed  compared  with  verum,  etc.,  156.  b, 

sedes,  decl.,  59. 

sedile,  decl.,  52. 

Selling,  vbs.  of,  252.  d. 

sementis,  decl.,  56.  b,  57.  b^ 

Semi-deponents,  136. 

sexninecl,  defect.,  87.  / 

Semi-vowels,  i  and  V  (u) ,  4. 

sen&tl,  senfttuos,  forms  of  gen.  in 
decl.  IV.,  70. 

senex,  decl.,  60.  c^  61 ;  adj.  masc,  88.  ^^ 
comparison,  91.  c. 
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sSns,  as  participle  of  esse,  119.  a. 

Sentence,  development,  p.  163 ;  defined, 
171 ;  simple  or  compound,  180  (com- 
pare Note,  p.  339)  ;  incomplete,  206. 

sentis,  decl.,  jt,  7. 

Separation,  dat.  of,  af^er  comps.  of  ab, 
de,  ez,  and  after  adiinS,  229;  abl., 
243 ;  gen.  for  abl.,  223.  b.  3,  243.  /  R. 

Sequence  of  tenses,  285-287 ;  in  ind.  disc, 
336.  B.;  in  conditional  sentences,  in 
ind.  disc,  337.  b. 

sequester,  decl.,  78.  i.  b, 

seqtiitiir,  with  ut,  332.  a, 

sequor,  conj.,  135. 

sSrft  nocte,  193.  n. 

seriSs,  decl,  74.  d. 

Service,  adjs.  of,  w,  dat.,  234.  a. 

Service,  dat.  of,  233.  a.  with  ifoot-n. 

Serving,  verbs  of,  with  dat.,  227. 

servtis  (servos),  decl.,  38. 

sSstertium,  sestertius,  377-379 ;  how 
written  in  cipher,  380. 

seu  (sive),  156.  c,  315.  c. 

Sharing^  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  218.  a. 

Should  (auxiliary),  how  expressed  in  Lat., 
III.  b,  N. 

Showing,  verbs  of,  with  two  aces.,  239.  a. 

-si,  perfect  ending,  118.  N. 

si,  p.  320 ;  w.  subj.  of  wish,  267.  b.  N.  i ;  si 
and  its  compounds,  use,  304.  a,  N.,  315 ; 
Ed  nOn  distinguished  from  nisi,  315. 
a\  si  =  whether^  334.  /;    miror  si. 

333.  R» 
Sibilants,  3. 

sic,  correl.  with  ut,  107,  319.  R. ;  with  si, 

304- ^• 
siem  (sim),  119.  b. 

Significant  endings,  161-164. 

silenti5,  without  preposition,  248.  R. 

-silis,  adj.-ending,  164.  m, 

Silvester,  decl.,  84.  a. 

-sim,  old  form  of  perf.  subj.,  128.  e,  3. 

similis,  comparison,  89.  b ;  with  gen.  and 

dat.,  234.  d,  2. 

similiter,  use,  234.  0,  N.  2. 

Simois.  decl.,  64. 

Simple  sentences,  i8a 

Bimul  with  abl.,  261.  b, 

sixnul,  simul  at  que  (ftc),  324. 

simul . . .  sixnul,  208.  d, 

sin,  304.  a.  N. 

sinftpl,  indecl.,  67.  cl 

Singular,  nouns  defect,  in,  77.  5. 


Singularia  tantum^  75, 

sinister,  decl.,  82.  a, 

8in5,  constr.,  331.  ^. 

-si5,  noun-ending,  163.  3, 

siquis,  decl.,  105.  d, 

-sis-,  dropped  in  perf.,  128.  b, 

sitis,  decl.,  52,  cf.  56.  a. 

Situation  or  direction,  235.  b. 

sive  (seu)  , . .  sive,  use,  156.  ^,  315.  c 

Smell,  verbs  of,  with  ace,  237.  c. 

-s5,  verbs  in,  167.  b. 

-so,  old  form  of  fut.  perfect,  128.  e,  3. 

socrus,  gend.,  62.  a, 

s6des  (si  audes),  13.  c,  136.  a. 

s61,  decl.,  77.  6, 

Bole5,  semi-dep.,  136. 

solit5,  with  comp.,  247.  b. 

solitus  as  pres.  part.,  290.  b, 

s51us,  decl.,  83;    with  relative  clause, 

320-  ^• 

Sonants,  2.  a,  3. 

-sor,  see  -tor. 

S5racte,  decU,  57.  d, 

sordem,  defect.,  'jt.  5. 

Source,  expressed  by  abl.;  244. 

-85ria,  noun-ending,  164.  /.  4 ;  -sdrius, 
adj-ending,  id.  h ;  -sOiium,  noun-end- 
ing, id.  i.  5. 

Sospita,  fem.  adj.  form,  85.  c^ 

Sounds,  see  Pronunciation. 

Space,  extent  of,  expressed  by  ace,  257. 

Sparing,  verbs  of,  with  dat.,  227. 

spe,  with  comp.,  247.  b. 

Special  verb-forms,  128, 

speci§s,  decl.,  74.  d. 

Specification,  gen.  of,  with  adjs.,  si8.  c\ 
ace  of,  240.  c  \  abl.  of,  253. 

specus,  gend.,  69.  a. 

Spelling,  variations  of,  12. 

sp€s,  decl.,  72.  N,,  p.  41.  foot-n.  2. 

Spirants,  3.  a. 

Spondaic  verse,  362.  a. 

Spondee,  356.  b. 

spontis,-e,  defect.,  77. 3. 

Stanza  or  Strophe,  361. 

statu5,  without  prep.,  260.  a\  w.  in£  or 
subjunc,  331.  i. 

Statutes,  fut.  imv.  in,  269.  d,  3. 

Bte  for  iste,  etc.,  100,  b, 

Stella,  decl.,  35. 

Stems,  defined,  21,  classified,  157;  how 
formed  from  root,  23,  158,  159;  how 
found  in  nouns,  3a.  a  \  ft-stems,  decL 
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I«»35i  adjs.,  81;  o-stems,  decl.  II.,  38 
and  foot-n. ;  adjs.,  81;  in  decl.  III., 
mute  stems,  44;  liquid  stems,  48 ;  vowel 
stems,  51;  U-stems,  decl.  IV.,  68;  in 
tu-,  71;  of  verb,  117.  i  and  N.;  Pres- 
ent, perfect,  and  supine,  121.  Pres. 
stem,  how  formed,  p.  86;  from  root, 
123 ;  perf.  stem,  124 ;  supine  stem,  125. 
Tenses  arranged  hy  stems,  synopsis, 
127, 

Stem-building,  22.  N. 

St5,  w.  ablative,  254.  b, 

strigrllls,  decl.,  57.  b, 

striz,  decl.,  54.  2. 

Structure  of  Latin  sentences,  346.  head-n. 

BtruSs,  decl.,  59. 

etudeO,  w.  dat.,  227.  e, 

Styx,  decl.,  67.  e, 

su&de5,  w.  dat,  227. 

sub,  use,  152.  ^,  153 ;  in  comp.,  w.  dat., 
228 ;  of  time,  259.  b, 

sub-,  in  comp.  w.  adjs.,  93.  ^,  170.  c ;  w. 
verbs,  170.  tf,  c,  N. 

sube5,  w.  ace,  228.  a. 

Subject,  pp.  163, 164 ;  defined,  172 ;  how 
expressed,  173,  174;  modified,  178; 
vb.  agrees  w.,  204 ;  two  or  more  subjs., 
205;  subj.  omitted,  206;  accusative, 
272;  in  indirect  discourse,  336;  posi- 
tion of  subject,  343. 

Subject  clauses  (infin.),  270,  330;  (sub- 
junc),  331.  head-n.,  332.  head-n.  and 

Subjective  genitive,  defined,  213.  i ;  use, 
214. 

Subjunctive  mood,  108.  b ;  tenses  wanting 
in,  no.  a\  how  used  and  translated, 
112.  ^,  and  N.;  tenses  how  used,  115. 
d\  vowel  of  pres.  subj.,  126.  a,  i, 
b,  I,  c,  I,  df  p.  120.  Classification  of 
uses,  265 ;  general  use,  265 ;  hortatory 
subj,,  266;  optative  subj.,  267;  delib- 
erative, 268 ;  tenses  of  subj.,  283-287 ; 
temporal  clauses,  284;  potential  subj., 
311.  a;  subj.  of  modesty,  id.  b\  subj. 
in  ind.  disc,  336 ;  in  informal  ind.  disc, 
341 ;  of  integral  part,  342, 

BUbolSs,  decl.,  59. 

Subordinate  clauses,  defined,  180.  b\  use, 
316-328;  in  ind.  disc,  336,  339. 

Subordinate  conjunctions,   154.  ^,  155. 

Substance,  gen.  of,  214.  e\  abl.  of,  244. 


Substantive  clauses,  329-334 ;  nature  and 
classes  of,  329  (cf.  p.  356) ;  Infin. 
clauses,  330;  clauses  of  Purpose,  331; 
of  Result,  332  ;  Indie  w.  quod,  333 ; 
Indirect  Questions,  334 ;  adj.  w.  subst. 
clauses,  189.  d. 

Substantive  use  of  adjs.,  188;  of  posses- 
sive  prons.,  190,  a,  197.  d. 

Substantive  verb  (esse),  172.  N. 

subter,  152.  c  \  use,  260.  d, 

BU@tU8,  w.  infin.,  273.  b. 

Suffixes,  159;  primary,  list  of,  160;  sig- 
nificant, 161-164. 

Bui,  decl.,  98.  c\  use,  196;  w.  gen.  of 
gerund,  298.  a, 

sum,  conj.,  119;  as  copula,  172.  N;  as 
substantive  vb.,  id.;  omitted,  206.  c\ 
w.  djit.  of  possession,  231;  position, 
344-  cj, 

summuB,  form,  p.  56.  foot-n. ;  {top  of), 

193. 
sunt  qui,  320.  a. 

Buovetauiilia,  168.  a, 

Bupellex,  decl.,  60.  c, 

super,  152.  c ;  use,  153, 260.  c ;  in  comp., 
170.  a ;  in  comp.,  w.  dat.,  228. 

supera,  defect.,  82.  d  (cf.  p.  56.  foot-n.) ; 
comp.,  91.  b ;  Buperl,  id. 

superior,  comparison,  91.  b. 

Superlative,  suffix,  89.  foot-n. ;  in  -rixnus, 
89.  a ;  of  adjs.  in  -lis,  id.  b ;  with  m&x- 
ime,  id.  d\  of  eminence,  93,  b\  with 
quam  vel  or  antis,  id. ;  with  quis- 
que,  id.  c\  takes  gender  of  partitive, 
187.  e\  denoting  order,  succession,  193. 

Buperstes,  decl.,  87.  a,  b. 

Supine,  noun  of  decl.  IV.,  71.  a\  use  of, 
114.  b\  stem,  121.  c\  formation,  125, 
126.  a-d  (cf.  p.  121) ;  irregular  forms 
of,  conj.  I.,  130;  conj.  II.,  131;  allied 
with  forms  in  -tor,  162.  a,  N.  i; 
Former  Supine,  use  of,  302;  Latter. 
303 ;  as  abl.  of  specification,  253.  a. 

suppetias,  defect,  77.  2. 

supplex,  decl.,  87.  b,  d. 

supplied,  w.  dat.,  227.  c, 

supra,  use  of,  152.  a,  153. 

-stLra,  noun-ending,  163.  b. 

Surds,  2.  a,  3. 

-BuriO,  vbs.  in,  167.  e, 

-BUB,  phonetic  form  of  -tus,  71 ;  noun- 
ending,  163.  b, 

BtlB,  decl.,  60.  a,  61. 
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Buus,  use,  196. 

Swearing,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  238.  c^  330.  yC 

Syllables,  rules  for  division  of,  14 ;  pure, 
open,  etc.,  id.  <f,  e  \  long  and  short,  18. 

Synaeresis,  347.  c, 

Synaloepha,  359.  ^,  R. 

Synchysis,  344.  h, 

S)mcope,  10.  c. 

Synecdoche,  defined,  see  Glossary, 

Synecdochical  accusative,  240.  c, 

Synesis,  defined,  182.  a\  in  gend.  and 
number,  187.  d\  in  sequence  of  tenses, 
287.  A. 

Synopsis  of  tenses  (am5),  127;  of  im- 
personal verbs,  145. 

Syntactic  compounds,  170. 

Syntax,  171-346;  historical  develop- 
ment of,  N.,  pp.  163,  164;  outline,  p. 
164.  Important  rules  of  Syntax,  p. 
381  ff. 

Syntaxis  and  parataxis,  p.  164. 

T  changed  to  B,  11.  a,  2,  125;  t  for  d 
(set,  aput),  12.  e\  t  preceding  stem- 
vowel  of  vb.,  123.  b,  i;  t-(8-),  supine 
stem-ending,  125,  126.  a.  2,  b,  2,  c,  2,  d. 

-t,  nouns  in,  gend.,  65.  c, 

ta,  primary  suffix,  160.  c.  2, 162.  3. 

taedet,  impersonal,  146.  b  \  constr.,  221. 

taeter,  decl.,  82.  <:. 

Taking  away,  vbs.  of,  229. 

Talent,  value  of,  382. 

t&lis,  105.^,  106. 

t&lis  ut,  etc.,  319.  R. 

tain,  correl.  with  quam,  107 ;  correl.  w. 

ut,  319.  R. 
tamen,  156.  /,  k\  as  correlative,  id.  u 
tametsi,  concessive  use,  156. «',  313.  c, 
tamquam,  in  conditional  clauses,  312 ; 

with  primary  tenses,  id.  R. 
tandem,  in  questions,  210./ 
tanti,  gen.  of  value,  252.  a,  d\  tanti  est 

ut,  332. 
tant5  following  quantS,  106.  c^  250.  R. 
tantum,  with  subjunctive  of  proviso, 

314- 
tantmn  abest  ut,  332.  d, 

tantois,  105.  g^  106 ;  tantus  ut,  319.  r. 

tar,  primary  suffix,  160.  f. 

•tfts,  -tia,  noun-endings,  163.  e. 

Taste,  verbs  of,  with  ace,  237.  c, 

t&t-,  as  stem-ending,  54.  2. 


-te  (enclitic),  99./ 

Teaching,  vbs.  of  (two  aces.),  239.  tf. 

tegrd,  conj.,  p.  98. 

Telling,  vbs.  of,  constr.,  272,  330. 

Temporal  clauses,  defined,  180.  c\  322- 
328 ;  as  protasis,  322 ;  two  uses,  323 ; 
w.  poBtquam,  etc.,  324 ;  w.  cum,  325; 
w.  antequam  and  priuequcun,  327; 
w.  d\im,  d5nec,  quoad,  328;  re- 
placed by  abl.  absolute,  255.  d. 

Temporal  numerals,  97.  b\  conjunctions, 

155.  >*. 
tempus  est  abire,  298.  N. 

Tendency,  adjectives  denoting,  164.  /. 

tener,  decl.,  82.  b. 

Tenses,  108.  £ ;  of  passive  voice,  in ;  ot 
participles,  113;  classification,  mean- 
ing and  use,  115;  of  the  ind.,  id.  o-f ; 
of  the  subj.,  id.  d\  endings,  118 ;  forma- 
tion of,  ia6./^;  synopsis  of,  127;  Ind. 
for  Eng.  subjunctive,  264.  b ;  of  Ind., 
264.  a. 

Tenses,  Syntax^  276-288;  classified,  p. 
291;  Present  tense,  276;  Imperfect, 
277 ;  Future,  278 ;  of  Completed  action, 
279-281 ;  Epistolary  tenses,  282 ;  of 
subjunctive,  283-285 ;  sequence  of,  285- 
287;  tenses  of  the  infinitive,  288;  tense 
emphatic,  344.  d,  3 ;  tenses  of  inf.  in 
ind.  disc,  336.  A ;  tenses  of  subjunc.  in 
ind.  disc,  336.  B;  affected  by  repree- 
sentatid^  id.  a;  in  condition  in  ind. 
disc,  337.  Notes  on  origin  of  syntax, 
pp.  274,  291. 

tenus,  constr.,  w.  gen.,  223.  e\  w.  abl., 
260.  e ;  position,  263.  N.,  345.  a. 

-ter,  in  alter,  etc,  p.  49.  foot-n. ;  -tar, 
adv.  ending,  148.  b,  c, 

teres,  decl.,  87.  a\  comp.,  91.  d, 

-terior,  ending,  p.  56,  foot-n. 

Terminations  of  inflection,  meaning  of, 
20.  b\  open  and  close  affixes,  24.  N; 
terminations  of  nouns,  34;  of  verbs, 
118.    (See  Endings.) 

-temus,  as  adj.-ending,  164.  ^;  as  noun- 
ending,  id.  i,  12. 

terrS.  marlque,  258.  d, 

terrester,  decl.,  84.  a, 

-terus,  ending,  p.  56.  foot-n. 

Tetrameter,  Iambic,  366.  a. 

Than,  how  expressed,  247. 

7^  as  correlative,  106.  c,  and  foot-D. 

Thesis  and  Arsis,  358  and  foot-n. 
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Thinking,  vbs.  of,  constr.  with  aca  and 
inf.,  272. 330. 

Third  conjugation,  of  verbs,  prin.  parts, 
122.  c  \  pres.  stem,  how  formed,  123.  b ; 
formation,  123.  b,  126.  c  \  paradigm,  p. 
98;  in  -15,  paradigm,  p.  100;  list,  p. 
loi.  N.;  list  of  verbs,  with  principal 
parts,  132;  derivation  of  vbs.  in  -u5, 
166.  c. 

Third  declension,  of  nouns,  44-67 ;  mute 
stems,  44-47;  liquid  stems,  48-50; 
vowel  stems,  51-59;  case  forms,  56; 
peculiar  forms,  60,  61;  Greek  nouns, 
63,  64;  rules  of  gender,  65,  66.;  forms 
of  inflection  classified  by  stems,  67. 

Tkough^  see  Although,  .    — 

Thought,  considered  as  result,  332.  f. 

Threatening,  vbs.  of,  227, 330.  yC 

thCLs,  see  tas. 

ti,  primary  suffix,  160.  c.  2.  ^. 

-tis  (-tiSs),  noun-ending,  163.  e, 

•ticus,  adj  .-ending,  164.  g, 

tigrls,  decl.,  64. 

-tills,  adj.-ending,  164.  m, 

-tlm,  adverbs  in,  56.  a,  3, 148.  N.  e. 

Time  (see  Temporal  Clauses),  264.  a\ 
284, 323. 

Time,  advs.  of,  149.  b. 

Time,  duration  of,  256  and  b ;  time  wJun^ 
256 ;  corresponding  to  £ng.  place^  259. 
a\  time  during  or  within  which,  w. 
ordinal,  id.  c\  distance  of  time,  id.  d\ 
abl.  abs.  to  denote  time,  255.  and  d,  i. 

Time,  mode  of  reckoning,  p.  425. 

timed,  w.  dat.,  or  ace,  227.  c\  with  sub- 
junctive, 331.  / 

-tlmus,  adj.-ending,  p.  56,  foot-n.;  164.  e. 

-tl6,  noun-ending,  160.  ^,  163.  b. 

•tl5  (-815),  -tara,-ttls  (-tCLtls),  noun- 
endings,  163.  b. 

•tlum,  noun-ending,  163./ 

-tivus,  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  /. 

-tO,-ltO,  frequentative  verbs  in,  167.  b. 

To  {so  as  to)t  319.  d,  R. 

Tbo » ,,to,  320.  c, 

-tor  (-sor),  -triz.  nouns  of  agency  in, 
162.  a\  used  as  adjs.,  88.  f,  188.  d, 

-tOrla,  noun-ending,  164.  <*.  4. 

-tOrium,  noun-ending,  160.  b,  164.  /.  5. 

•tOrlus,  adj.-endlng,  x6a  b;  as  noun- 
ending,  X64.  h. 

tot,  use,  106  and  0. 

totldem,  use,  106.  a. 


t5tus,  dec!.,  83 ;  nouns  w.,  in  abl.  witb> 

out  prep,  (place  where),  258./  2. 
Towns,  names  of,  gend.,  29, 39.  a  \  names 

of  towns  in  -e,  decl.,  57.  d\  locative  of, 

^8.  f.  2;  as  place  from  which,  id.  a\ 

as  place  to  which,  258.  b, 
tr-,  stems  in  (pater,  etc.),  48.  c, 
tra,  primary  suffix,  160.  o. 
trBdcl5,  constr.,  239.  b,  R. ;  tr&lectus 

15ra,  id. 
trftns,  152.  a ;  use,  153 ;  comps.  of,  w. 

ace,  237.  d\    w.  two  aces.,  229.  b 

and  R. 
Transitive  adjectives,  218. 
Transitive  verbs,  175.  b,  177;  absolute 

use,  175,  b,  N.  2 ;  how  translated,  177. 

c\  w.  dat.,  225. 
Transposition  of  vowel  and  liquid,  9.  d, 

124.  a.  N.;  of  consonants,  11.  d. 
Trees,  names  of,  gend.,  29.  2. 
trSs,  decL  94.  c, 
trl-,  stem-ending  of  nouns,  51.  ^,  54.  i ; 

of  adjs.,  84.  a. 
Tribe,  abl.  of,  244.  b,  N. 
Tribrach,  356.  a, 
tiibtllis,  decl,  57.  ^. 
tiibus,  gend.,  69.  a\  dec!.,  70  d, 
tiidens,  decl.,  57.  b. 
Trimeter,  Iambic,  365, 
Triptotes,  77. 4. 
trlrSmls,  decl.,  57.  b, 
-trls,  adj.-ending,  164.  e. 
trlumphO,  w.  abl.,  245.  a,  3. 
-triz,  see  -tor. 
-tro,  advs.  in,  p.  123.  N.  y.  R. 
Trochaic  verse,  360,  367. 
Trochee,  356.  a ;  irrational,  id.  N.,  369. 
-tnim,  noun-ending,  163.  d. 
Trusting,  vbs.  o^  constr.,  227. 
tu,  primary  suffix,  160.  c,  2.  y. 
ta,  decl.,  98.  I  (see  tCLte,  tatlmet). 
-ta,  -stl,  supine-endings,  114.  ^. 
-t11d5,  -ttls,  noun-endings,  163.  e, 
tuU  (tetuU),  139;  derivation,  id.,  foot 

n. ;  quantity,  351.  b.  Ex. 
-torn,  -sum,  supine  endings.  X14.  b, 
turn,  tunc,  use,  149.^;  correLw.cum, 

107, 156  h. 
tum  .  .  .  turn,  208.  d, 
-ttlra,  -ttls,  noun-ending,  1%  b. 
-turlO,  vbs.  in,  167.  e, 
turris,  dec!.,  52  (c£  56.  b), 
-tumus,  adj.-ending,  164.  «• 
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-tuB,  adj.-ending,  164.  /;  noun-ending, 

71, 163.  e, 
-tus,  adv.-ending,  148.  N.  ij. 
tas  (thtts),  decl.,  77. 6. 
tuseds,  decl.,  56.  a, 
tate,  99./;  tatimet,  99./ 
Two  accusatives,  239, 
Two  datives,  233.  a, 

n(v),  as  consonant,  4;  after  q,  gr.  s,  4. 

N.  3 ;  not  to  follow  u  or  v,  7 ;  u  for  e 

in  conj.  III.,  126.  c,  i. 
u,  primary  suffix,  160.  c,  1. 
u-stems,  of  nouns,  decl.  III.,  60.  a,  61 ; 

decl.  IV.,  68 ;  of  verbs,  p.  86,  123.  d, 

166.  a.  3,  c. 
tlber,  decL,  85.  d,  87.  c, 
ubl,  derivation,  148.  N.  6;  in  temporal 

clauses,  322,  324. 
ubiubi,  105.  d, 

-ubus,  in  dat.  and  abl.  pi.,  decl.  IV.,  70.  d. 
-uis  (-UOB),  in  gen.,  decl.  IV.,  68.  N., 

70.  a, 
-tUis,  adj.-ending,  164.  d, 
mius,  decl.,  83 ;  use,  105.  A,  202.  ^,  c. 
Ulterior,  comparison,  91.  a, 
fUtrft,  152.  a;  use,  153;  following  noun, 

263.  N. 
-uliis,  diminutive  ending,  164.  a;  verbal 

adj.-ending,  id.  /. 
-ttm  for  -ftrum,  36.  d\  for  -5ruzn,  40. 

e ;  -Qm  in  gen.  pi,  of  personal  prons., 

194.  d;  -tUn  for  -ium,  decl.  III.,  59; 

in  gen.  pi.  of  adjs.,  87.  d;  for  -u\iin, 

decl.  IV,,  68.  N.,  70.  c, 
Umbrian  forms  compared  with  Lat.,  p. 

435- 
Undertaking,  vbs.  oi,  w.  gerundive,  294.  d. 

Unorganized  forms  of  expression,  p.  163 

and  foot-n. 
unquam,  use,  105.  k. 
tint-,  stem-ending,  63.  e, 
tLnus,  decl.,  83 ;  meaning,  94.  a,  95.  d. 
CLnus  qui,  w.  subj.,  320.  d. 
Ileus  quisque,  decL,  105. «;  use,  202.  d. 
uo,  suffix,  see  vs. 
-uO,  vbs,  in,  z66.  c. 
•UO8,  see  -uis. 
-ur,  nouns  in,  65.  c :  -ttr,  -dris,  67.  d ; 

-iir,  -llris,  -tlr,  -CLris,  id. 
urbs,  decl.,  54;  use  in  relations  of  place, 

258.  d,  N.  3. 
Urging,  vbs.  of,  witti  ut,  331. 


-oriO,  desiderative  verbs  in,  167.  e, 

-umus,  adj,-ending,  164.  g, 

-arus,  fixt,  part  in,  1x3.  ^,  293;  w.ful, 

393*  f •  308*  ^ :  ^  ind«  questions,  334. 

a;  -Orus  fuisse,  in  ind.  disc,  337.  d. 
-us,  nom.-ending,  decl.  II.,  a8, 39 ;  -us  for 

-ep  in  Gr.  nouns,  decl,  II.,  43.  ^;  -us 

nom.-ending  in  decl.  III.,  48.  d;  gend., 

65.  tf.  67.  ^ ;  decL  IV.,  68 ;  gend.,  69 ; 

neut.-ending,  163.  a, 
-Us,  Gr.  nom.-ending,  63.  e;  -tls,  -Hdis, 

67.  d;  -as,  -atis,  id. 
Use,  adjs.  of,  constr.,  234.  d, 
usquam,  use,  105.  A, 
usque,  w.  ace,  261.  a. 
Ilsus  {need),  w.  abl.,  243.  e. 
ut  (uti),  correlative  w.  ita,  sic,  107; 

to  denote  concession,  266.  <r,  313.  a ;  w. 

optative  subjunc,  267,  b ;  in  clauses  of 

purp.,  317 ;  of  result,  319 ;  ut  nS,  id.  a ; 

331.  e,  I.  N. ;  ut  nOn,  etc.,  319.  rf.  R. ;  ut 

temporal,  322,  324;  verbs  followed  by 

clauses  w.  ut,  331, 332 ;  omission  after 

certain  verbs,  331.  /  R.,  i,  N.  i  and  2; 

w.  verbs  of  fearing,  331.  /  and  foot-n. ; 

used  elliptically  in  exclamations,  332.  c. 
ut,  utpote,  quippe,  w.  relative  clause, 

320.  e.  N.  I ;  w,  cum,  326.  N.  X. 
ut  primum,  324. 
ut  semel,  324. 

uter,  interrog.  and  indel  pron.,  104.^. 
titer,  decl.,  51.  b,  54.  i,  88.  a, 
uterque,  form  and  decl.,  105.  e\  use, 

202.  d\  constr.  in  agreement  and  as 

partitive,  216.  d, 
utervis,  use,  202.  c 
uti,  utinam,  w.  subj.  of  wish,  267.  b, 
tltilis,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  etc.,  299.  foot-n. 
utpote  qui,  320.  e,  N.  i. 
tltor,  etc.,  w.  abl.,  249;  w.  ace.,  id.  i\ 

gerundive  use  of,  294.  f.  N,  296.  R. 
utrum  .  .  .  an,  211  and  d, 
utiu,  constr.,  312.  and  R. 
-tltus,  adj.-ending,  164./ 
utut,  105.  b, 
-uus,  rare  nom.-ending,  decl  IV.,  68.  N., 

70.  b ;  verbal  adj.-ending.  164.  /. 
-uz  (-tlz),  nouns  in,  67.  e, 

V  (u),  p.  i;  4,  7;  omitted,  xi.  ^.  a;  in 
tenuis,  16.  N. :  suffix  of  perl,  124.  a, 
126.  a,  2,  b.  2,  c,  2,  df  p.  120;  sup- 
pressed in  perf.,  128.  a ;  list  of  vbs.  in 
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conj.  III.  w.  V  in  pert,  132.  c\  v  often 
om.  in  perf.  of  e5  and  its  comps., 
141.  ^ ;  V  by  synaeresis,  347.  c» 

VS,  primary  suffix,  i6a  0. 

vafer,  decl.,  82.  c\  comp.,  91.  rf. 

valdS,  use,  93.  d\  valde  quam,  334.  e^ 

Value,  gen.  of  indefinite,  252.  a. 

Value,  measures  of,  377-38a 

vaxinus,  gend.,  39.  a, 

v&pul5,  neutral  passive,  136.  b. 

Variable  nouns,  78,  79  (cf.  74.  ^ ;  p.  41. 
foot-n.  i). 

Variations,  see  Phonetic  Variations  and 
Inherited  Differences. 

Variations  of  spelling,  12. 

v&s,  dec!.,  77. 6. 

Vfts,  decl.,  60.  d\  78. 1,  b. 

vfttSs,  decl.,  59. 

-ve,'vel,  use,  156.  j,  212.  K. 

vel  (see  -ve),  w,  superl.,  93.  b, 

velim,  vellem,  subj.  of  modesty,  311.  b, 

velim,  vellem,  w.  subjunc.  (=opt.), 
267.  c  (=  imv.),  269.^. 

vellem,  see  velim. 

veluti,  velutsi,  312. 

vSne5  (venum  e6),  136.  ^,  258.  b.  r. 

vSnum,  defect.,  77. 3  (ct  vened). 

vSnerat  =  aderat,  279.  e. 

Verbs,  Etymology,  Verb,  defined,  25.  d\ 
inflection,  io8r-iio;  noun  and  adj. 
forms  of,  109 ;  signification,  of  forms, 
111-115;  personal  endings,  116;  forms 
of  the  verb,  117,  118  (note  on  origin 
and  hist  of  vb.-forms,  pp.  119-121) ; 
table  of  endings,  zi8 ;  the  three  stems, 
Z2I ;  influence  of  analogy,  121.  N.  2 , 
regular  verbs,  122-136;  the  four  conju- 
gations, 122  and  a ;  prin.  parts  o^  122.  b^ 
c\  mixed  verbs,  id.  d\  deponents,  135; 
semi-deponents,  136;  irregular  verbs, 
137-142;  defective,  143,  144;  imper- 
sonal, Z45,  146;  periphrastic  forms, 
147;  compound  verbs,  170;  vowels  in 
comp.  verbs,  170.  a.  N.  Derivation  of 
verbs,  165-167. 

Verbs,  Syntax,  Subject  implied  in  end- 
ing, 174.  2;  rules  of  agreement,  204* 
206 ;  verb  omitted,  206,  c ;  rules  of  Syn- 
tax, 264-342.  Cases  w.  vbs.,  see  under 
Accusative,  eta  Position  of  verb,  343, 
344.^,/  (See  under  the  names  of  the 
Moodi,  etc.) 

Virba  siiUUnM  et  diciSrandi,  ajM,  330, 


336;  passive  use  of,  272.  R.,  330.  a-€; 

in  poets  and  later  writers,  id.  d. 
Verbal  nouns  with  dat.,  227.  d. 
Verbal  nouns  and  adjs.  with  reflexive, 

196.  d. 
Verbal  adjectives,  164.  l-p;  in  -ftz,  with 

gen.,  218.  b. 
Verbal  roots,  157. 1, 
vereop,  with  gen.,  223.  b,i;  w.  subjunc. 

331./ 
verltus,  as  pres.  part.,  290.  b. 

V@r0, 156.  b,Jk;  in  answers,  212.^1;  posi- 
tion of;  345.  b. 

Verse,  359. 

Versification,  359-375;  forms  of  verse, 
360. 

versus,  position  of,  345.  a. 

verts,  constr.,  252.  c. 

vertl,  gend.,  69.  b ;  decl.,  70,  d. 

verum  or  vSr6,  use,  156.  b,  k. 

vescor,  with  abl.,  249;  w.  ace,  id.  b\ 
gerundive,  294.  c,  N.,  296.  R. 

vesper,  decl,  41.  b, 

vesperl  (loc),  41.  b,  258.  d, 

vester,  decl.,  82.  c  (see  p.  64). 

vestrl  as  obj.  gen.,  99.  Ct  194.  b. 

vestrtlm  as  part  gen.,  99.  ^,  194.  ^,  c£  N. 

vets,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  271.  b,  330.  2,  and 

vetus,  decl.,  85.  ^,  87.  ^;  comparison, 

89.  a,  91.  d, 
-vi  in  perfect,  118.  N. 
vl&,  abl  of  manner,  248.  R. 
vicis,  decl,  jj,  7. 
vicem,  adverbial  use  of,  240.  b, 
viclnus,  with  gen.,  218.  d. 
videlicet,  derivation,  148.  N.  9, 
vide5  ut,  331. 
videor,  with  dat,  232.  c. 
vin  (visne),  13.  c, 
vir,  decl,  38, 41.  b. 
virerO,  decl.,  49. 
vims,  gender  of,  39.  b, 
vis,  stem,  54.  2;  decl,  61. 
viscera,  79.  c, 
vls0,  167.  e. 
voc&lis,  decl,  57.  b. 
Vocative,  31.  e\  form,  33.  tf.  3;  in  -I  of 

nouns  in  -ius,  decl  II.,  40.  f,  </;   ol 

adjs.  in  4U8,  81.  a ;  of  Greek  nouns, 

43.  b.    Syntax,  041. 
Voices,  X08.  a,  izz ;  middle  voice,  id.  a, 

XZ8.  N.,  135.  i. 
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volO,  and  comps.(  conj.,  138 ;  w.  infin., 
271  and  N.;  part  of,  as  dat.  of  reference, 
235.  e ;  w.  perl  part,  288.  d  and  N.,  292. 
d,  N.;  w.  subj.  or  inl,  332.  b  and  N. 

volucer,  decl.,  84.  a. 

volucris,  decl.,  59. 

-voluB,  adj.  in,  comparison,  89.  «. 

v5b,  98.  z. 

voster,  etc.,  see  vester, 

v5tl  daznn&tus,  220.  a. 

Vowels,  I ;  long  and  short,  how  marked, 
5 ;  vowels  and  consonants  form  scale, 
id.  N. ;  inherited  differences  in,  9 ;  con- 
traction, 10.  b\  syncope,  id.  c\  inser- 
tion, id.  d\  shortening,  id.  e\  dissimi- 
lation, II.  e\  pronunciation,  16,  17; 
long  and  short,  18:  quantity  of  final 
vowels  in  case-endings,  33.  g\  vowel 
modified  in  noun-stems,  decl.  III.,  45 ; 
lengthened  in  root,  123.  c,  i,  124.  <f, 
158.  b,  and  N. ;  list  of  vbs.  w.  vowel- 
lengthening  in  perf.,  conj.  III.,  132.  e. 

Vowel-changes,  10. 

Vowel-roots  of  verbs,  126.  a,  b. 

Vowel-suffixes  (primary),  160.  c.  i. 

Vowel-stems,  decl.  III.,  51-59;  gend., 
66.  a\  noun-forms,  67.  a;  of  verbs, 
165  and  foot-n. 

vulerus  (volfirus),  gend.,  39.  b, 

-VUB,  verbal  adj.-ending,  164.  /. 

W,  not  in  Latin  alphabet,  p.  i. 
Want,  words  of,  with  abl.,  243 ;  with  gen., 
ajQ,243./ 


Way  by  which  (abl.),  258.^. 

Weight,  measures  of,  383. 

Whole,  gen.  oi,  si6;  nambers  e]q>ressing 

the  whole,  216.  #. 
Wills,  lilt  imv.  in,  269.  d,  3. 
Winds,  gender  of  names  o^  29. 
Wish,  expressed   by  subj.,  267;   as  a 

condition,  310.    b\  wish  in  informal 

ind.  disc,  341.  b. 
Wishing,  verbs  o^  with  inl,  288.  d  (d 

271.  a)\   with  subst  clause  of  purp., 

317.  df  331.  b\  with  ace  and  infin., 

330-  3»  331-  *. 
Withoutf  with  verbal  noun,  292.  N.  I. 

Women,  names  of,  8a  c. 

Words,  formation  of^  157-170;  arrange- 
ment of,  343-346. 

Would  (fing.  auxiliary),  how  expressed 
in  Lat,  112.  b,  N. 

X,  nom.-ending,  44;  gend.,  65.  ^,67.  e\ 
z  from  8,  in  verbs,  132.  a. 

Y,  of  Greek  origin,  p.  i. 

-y,  noun-ending,  gend.,  65.  e, 

YA,  verb-root 

ys  (primary  suffix),  i6a  k. 

Year,  p.  425;   months  of,  pp.  425,  426; 

date,  259.  ^,  276. 
Yes  in  Lat,  212. 
-ys,  nom.-ending,  63.^,  64, 67.  rf;  gend., 

65.  b\  quantity,  348.  9. 

Z,  of  Greek  oxigiii,  p.  z,  6.  N. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


USED  IN  CITING  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS. 


Appuleius: 
Met,  Metamorphoses, 

Caesar: 
B.  C,  Bellum  Civile, 
B.  G.,  Bellum  Gallicum. 

B.  Afr.,  Bellum  Africa- 
num. 

Cato: 
R.  R.,  De  Re  Rustica. 

CatuU.,  Catullus. 

Cic,  Cicero : 
Ac,  Acad.,  Academica, 
Arch.,  pro  Archia, 
Att.,  ad  Atticum, 
Caec,  pro  Caecina, 
Cael.,  pro  M.  Caelio, 
Cat.,  in  Calilinam, 
Clu.,  pro  Cluentio, 

C.  M.,  Cat.  Maj.,  Cato 
Major, 

Inv.,  de  Jnventione, 
Deiot,  pro  Deiotaro. 
De  Or.,  de  Oratore, 
Div.,  de  Divinatione, 
Caecil.,  Divinatio  in  Cae- 

cilium, 
Fam.,  €td  Familiares, 
Fat,  de  Fato, 
Fin.,  de  Finibus, 
Flac,  pro  Flacco, 
Font.,  pro  M.  Fonteio, 
Ad.  Her,,    [ad   Heren- 

nium^ 
Inv.  R.,  de   Jnventione 

Rhetorica, 
Laet,  Laelius  {de  Amp- 

citia), 
Legg.,  d€  Legibus, 
Leg.  Agr.,  de  Lege  Agra- 

ria. 


Lig.,  pro  Ligario, 

Manil.,/r0  Lege  Manilia. 

Marc,  pro  Marcello. 

Mil.,  pro  Milone. 

Mur.,  pro  Murena, 

N.  D.,  de  Natura  Deo- 
rum. 

Off.,  de  Officiis, 

Or.,  Orator, 

Par.,  Paradoxa, 

Part,  Or.,  de  Partition e 
Oratoria, 

Phil.,  Philippicae, 

Plane,  pro  Plancio, 

Pis.,  in  Pisonem, 

Quinct,  pro  Quinctio, 

Q.  Fr.,  ad  Q,  Fratrem, 

Rabir.,/r^  Rabirio. 

Rep.,  de  Republica, 

Rose.  Am.y  pro  Roscio 
Amerino, 

Rose.  Com.,  pro  Roscio 
Comoedo, 

Sest,  pro  Sestio. 

Sulla,  pro  Sulla, 

Top.,  Topica, 

Tusc,   Tusculanae  Dis- 
putationes. 

Univ.,  de  Universo. 

Vatin.,  in  Vatinium, 

Verr.,  m  Verrem, 
Enn.,  E^nius. 
Gell.,  A.  Gellius. 
Hor.,  Horace : 

A.  P.,  De  Arte  Poetica, 

£p.,  Epistulae, 

Epod.,  Epodes, 

Od.,  Odes, 

Sat,  Satires, 
Juv.,  Juvenal. 


Liv.,  Livy. 
Lucr.,  Lucretius. 
Mart.,  Martial. 
Nepos. 
Ov.,  Ovid : 

F.,  Fasti, 

M.,  Metamorphoses, 

Epist  ex  P.,  Epistulae  ex 
Ponto, 

Trist,  Tristia. 
Pers.,  Persius. 
Phaed,,  Phaedrus. 
Plant.,  Plautus. 

Am.,  Amphitruo. 

Asin.,  Asinaria, 

Aul.,  Aulularia, 

Bac,  Bacchides, 

Capt,  Captivi, 

Cist,  Cistellaria, 

Cure,  Curculio, 

Epid.,  Epidicus, 

Merc,  Mercator, 

Mil.,  Miles  Gloriosus, 

Most,  MostAlaria, 

Pers.,  Persa, 

Poen.,  Poenulus, 

Ps.,  Pseud,,  Pseudolus. 

Rud.,  Rudens, 

Stich.,  Stichus, 

Tr.,  Trin.,  Trinummus, 

True,  Truculentus, 
Plin.,  Pliny,  senior : 

H.  N.,  HistoriaNoHiralis. 
Plin.,  Pliny,  junior: 

Ep.,  Epistulae, 
Prop.,  Propertius. 
Q.  C,  Q.  Curtius. 
Quint,  Quintilian. 
SaII.,Sallust: 

Cat,  Catilina. 
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£p.    Mithrid.,    Epistula 

Mithridatis, 
J"g.,  Jugurtha, 
Sen.,  Seneca: 
£p.,  Epistulae, 
Here.  Oct.,  Hercules  Oe- 

taeus, 
Q.  N.,  QuaesHones  Natu- 

rales. 


Sil.  It,  Silius  Italicus. 
Suet,  Suetonius. 
Tac,  Tacitus : 

Agr.,  Agricola, 

A.,  Ann.,  Annales, 

H.,  Historiae, 
Ter.,  Terence : 

Ad.,  Adelphi, 

And.,  Andria, 


Eun..  EunuchMS, 
Heaut.,  Heautontimont^ 

menos. 
Hec,  Hecyra, 
Ph.,  Phormio. 
Virg.,  Virgil : 
iEn.,  yEneid, 
Y^,  Eclogue, 
G.,  Georgica, 
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30  LATIN  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Beginner's  Latin  Book. 

Complete  with  Grammar,  Exercises,  Selections  for  Translating,  and 
Ifocabulary, 

By  William  C.  Collar,  A.M.,  Head  Master  Boxbury  Latin  School,  and 
M.  Gkant  Danibll,  A.m.,  Principal  Chauncv-Uall  School,  Boston. 
12mo.  Cloth,  zii  +  283  pages.  Mailing  price,  8L10;  for  introduction, 
31.00. 

1^0 W  that  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  has  been  before  the  public 
nearly  six  years,  the  publishers  are  able  to  say  without  hesita- 
tion that  it  has  been  far  more  successful  than  any  other  introduc- 
tory Latin  book  ever  published  in  this  country.  This  remarkable 
result  is  due  to  a  combination  of  excellences  so  skilfully  blended 
that  effects  are  more  patent  than  causes.  While  the  book  may  be 
used  as  an  introduction  to  Caesar,  it  is  more  than  this,  —  it  is  an 
introduction  to  Latin  as  a  language.  It  prepares  the  student  not 
only  to  begin  the  study  of  Caesar,  but,  with  proper  guidance,  to 
make  remarkably  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  in  reading  and 
Understanding  Latin.  The  skill  of  the  authors  as  teachers  has 
enabled  them  to  secure  these  larger  results  without  deviation  from 
the  main  line  or  increase  of  difficulties.  The  fundamental  idea  was 
to  combine  the  utmost  practice  with  the  minimum  of  theory,  on 
the  principle  that  a  thorough  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  Latin 
by  the  young  learner  must  be  more  a  process  than  a  science,  more 
the  work  of  observation,  comparison,  and  imitation  than  the  me- 
chanical following  of  rules  or  the  exercise  of  analysis  and  conscious 
inductive  reasoning.  There  are  therefore  abundant  and  varied 
exercises  on  the  forms  and  more  important  constructions  of  the 
language.  The  skilful  choice  of  words  has  made  it  possible  to 
provide  exercises  that  are  in  themselves  interesting.  The  colloquia 
(simple  Latin  dialogues),  the  extracts  for  translation,  introduced 
as  early  as  possible,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  throughout  are 
made  to  impart  attractiveness,  freshness,  and  variety,  though  there 
is  no  sacrifice  of  rigorous  scientific  method.  Even  if  the  time 
allowed  for  Latin  the  first  year  is  quite  limited,  teachers  may  still 
be  able  to  carry  classes  through  the  book  by  omitting  certain  de- 
tachable portions  of  the  course.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
practical  use  of  Latin  in  oral  teaching. 

Note  the  testhnony  of  those  who  have  used  it* 
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Andrew  F.  West,  Prof,  of  Latin, 
Princeton  College:  It  is  decidedly 
the  best  be^iiner's  book  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

H.  A.  sexmert,  Instr,  in  Ancient 
Lang.f  UniverHty  of  Pennsylvania : 
I  have  never  seen  a  book  that  made 
the  beginning  of  Latin  so  interest- 
ing, nor  one  in  which  every  fact  of 
the  language  is  so  well  explained. 

A.  G.  Perkins,  Prin.  Adelphi  Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn :  For  the  second  year 
we  are  using  it  with  increasing  satis- 
faction. The  hand  of  a  wise  and  skil- 
ful teacher  is  manifest  on  every  page. 

M.  S.  Bartlett,  High  School,  Ha- 
verhill, Mass. :  I  am  using  it  with  a 
large  class,  and  find  it  altogether  the 
most  satisfactory  book  that  I  know 
of  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin. 

John  H.  Feck,  Prin.  New  Britain 
JRgh  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.: 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly 

Latine  Reddenda. 


satisfied  with  itj  at  least,  I  have 
never  used  a  beginner's  Latin  book 
that  I  liked  nearly  so  well. 

C.  T.  Bonney,  Jr.,  Teacher  of 
Latin,  High  School,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. :  We  have  used  it  for  two 
years,  and  consider  it  by  far  the  best 
book  we  have  tried  yet. 

E.  G.  Adams,  Pnn.  High  School, 
Newburyport,  Ma^. :  The  longer  I 
use  the  book,  the  more  it  pleases  me. 

0.  W.  Manley,  Prof,  of  Latin, 
Wake  Forest  College:  It  impresses 
me  as  the  best  thing  in  the  market 
for  first-year  students  in  Latin. 

S.  E.  Thompson,  Prof,  of  Latin, 
Baylor  University,  Texas:  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  our  beginners 
have  been  inspired  this  year  leads 
me  to  say  that  instead  of  being  a 
dead  language,  Latin  is  now  one  of 
the  livest  languages  taught  m  our 
course. 


The  English-Latin  Exercises  from  The  Beginner's  Latin  Book. 

With  Glossarium  Grammaticum.    12mo.    41  pages.    Paper.    Price  by 

mail  and  for  introduction,  20  cents. 

With  Glossarium  Grammaticum  and  English-Latin  Vocabulary.    12mo. 

58  pages.    Cloth.    Mailing  price,  33  cents ;  iot  introduction,  30  cents. 

The  Gate  to  Ocesar. 

By  William  C.  Collar,  A.M.,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  Boston.  With  map,  and  head  of  Csesar.  Square  16mo.  Cloth, 
xii  +  141  pages.    Mailing  price,  45  cents ;  for  introduction,  40  cents. 

T^HE  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  save  time  and  labor  by 
distributing  difficulties.  The  text  of  the  second  book  of 
Ccesar's  Gallic  War  is  simplified,  chiefly  by  omissions ;  but  after 
the  simplified  text  is  given  the  full  text,  which  may  be  studied  in 
immediate  succession,  or  be  deferred  till  the  learner's  wings  are 
grown.  Synonymous  Latin  words  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  explanatory  notes  follow  the  text,  and  on  each  chapter  of 
the  simplified  text,  a  brief  exercise  is  given  for  translation  into 
Latin.  The  etymological  vocabulary  has  been  proved  of  great 
interest  and  value. 


John  Tetlow,  Head  Master  Girls* 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  Boston :  It 
is  so  necessary  and  so  clever  a  pieije ,, 


of  work  that  it  seems  a  wonder  it 
was  not  done  long  ago. 
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Allen  &  Greenough's  New  CcBsar. 

Seven  Books.     Illustrated.     With  Six  double-page  colored  maps. 

Edited  by  W.  F.  Allbn,  late  Prof,  in  University  of  Wisconsin,  J.  H. 
Allbn,  of  Cambridge,  and  H.  P.  Judson,  Professor  of  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  with  a  special  Vocabulary  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Grbbnouoh, 
of  Harvard  College.  12mo.  zxvi  +  543  pages,  red  edges,  bound  in  half- 
morocco.    Mailing  Price.  $1.35;  for  introduction,  $lJ5, 

A  TTENTIOIT  is  invited  to  these  features,  which,  with  othei 
merHs,  have  gained  this  edition  an  extraordinary  success :  — 

1.  The  judicious  notes,  — their  full  grammatical  references^ 
crisp,  idiomatic  renderings,  scholarly  interpretations  of  difficult 
passages,  clear  treatment  of  indirect  discourse,  the  helpful  maps, 
diagrams,  and  pictures ;  in  particular,  the  miUtary  notes,  throw- 
ing light  on  the  text,  and  giving  life  and  reality  to  the  narrative. 

2.  The  vocabulary,  —  convenient,  comprehensive,  and  schol- 
arly, combining  the  benefits  of  the  full  lexicon  with  the  advantages 
of  the  special  vocabulary,  and  every  way  superior  to  the  ordinary 
vocabulary. 

3.  The  mechanical  features  of  the  volume,  its  clear  type,  con- 
venient size  and  shape,  superior  paper,  and  attractive  binding. 

4.  In  general,  this  edition  represents  the  combined  work 
of  several  specialists  in  different  departments,  and  so  ought 
to  excel  an  edition  edited  by  any  single  scholar. 

The  Kotes  on  the  second  book  have  just  been  rewritten  to  adapt 
them  for  those  who  begin  Csesar  with  this  book.  Full  grammati- 
cal  references  have  been  given. 


Tncy  Feck,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Tale 
College:  With  quite  unusual  satis- 
faction I  have  noticed  the  beautiful 
paper  and  type ;  the  carefully  edited 
text;  the  truly  helpful  notes,  which 
neither  tend  to  deaden  enthusiasm 
with  superfluous  grammar,  nor  blink 
real  difficulties;  the  very  valuable 
illustrations  and  remarks  on  the 
Roman  military  art ;  and  the  schol- 
arly and  stimulating  vocabulary. 

John  Tetlow,  Prin.  of  OirW  High 
and  Latin  Schools,  Boston:  The 
^Hbhx   type,    judicious    annotation, 


copious  pictorial  illustration,  fuO 
explanation  of  terms  and  usages  be- 
longing to  the  military  art,  and  ex- 
cellent vocabulary,  combine  to  make 
this  edition  easily  first  among  the 
school  editions  of  CaBsar. 

G.  "W.  Shurileff ,  Prof  of  Latin, 
Oberlin  {Ohio)  College:  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  edi* 
tion  I  have  ever  seen. 

J.  li.  Lampson,  Teaclier  of  Latin, 
State  Normal  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn,:  It  Is  the  best  Csesar  pub- 
lished. 
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Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Oicero. 

Thirteen  Orations,     Illustrated. 

Edited  by  W.  F.  Allen,  late  Prof,  in  University  of  Wisconsin,  J.  H. 
Allen,  of  Cambridge,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Grbenough,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. With  a  special  Vocabulary  by  Professor  Greenough.  12mo. 
Half-morocco,  xix  +  670  pages.  Mailmg  price,  $1.40 ;  for  introducv 
tion,  $1.25. 

nnniS  edition  includes  thirteen  orations  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, and  covering  the  entire  public  life  of  Cicero.  The  intro- 
clLUctions  connect  the  orations,  and,  with  them,  supply  a  complete 
historical  study  of  this  most  interesting  and  eventful  period.  The 
Life  of  Cicero,  List  of  his  Writings,  and  Chronological  Table  will 
be  foimd  of  great  value.  The  orations  are :  Defence  of  Boscius, 
Impeachment  of  Verres  (The  Plunder  of  Syracuse  and  Crucifixion 
of  a  Roman  Citizen),  The  Manilian  Law,  the  four  orations  against 
Catiline,  For  Archias,  For  Sestius,  For  Milo,  The  Pardon  of  Mar- 
cellus.  For  Ligarius,  and  the  Fourteenth  Philippic. 

The  notes  have  been  thoroughly  rewritten  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  investigations  and  the  best  experience  of  the  class- 
room. Topics  of  special  importance,  as,  for  instance,  the  Antiqui« 
ties,  are  given  full  treatment  in  brief  essays  or  excursuses,  printed 
in  small  type.  References  are  given  to  the  grammars  of  Allen  & 
Greenough,  Gildersleeve,  and  Harkness. 


A.  E.  Chase,  Prin,  of  High  School, 
Portland,  Me,:  I  am  full  better 
pleased  with  it  than  with  the  others 
of  the  series,  although  I  thought 
those  the  best  of  the  kind. 

F.  E.  Bockwood,  Prof,  Latin, 
Bucknell  University,  Pa. :  The  work 
of  editing  seems  to  have  been  done 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  result  is 
a  model  text-book, 

0.  D.  Bobinson,  Prin.  of  High 
School,  Albany,  N,  Y, :  I  fmd  it  a 
worthy  companion,  in  every  way,  of 
its  two  predecessors,  the  Yirgil  and 
the  Cffisar.    I  can  say  no  more  than 


this  in  its  praise,  for  I  have  already 
spoken  sincerely,  in  almost  unquali- 
fied terms,  of  these  two  books. 

John  L.  Lampson,  Prof,  of  Latin, 
State  Normal  College,  Ifashville, 
Tenn, :  The  text,  in  appearance  and 
authority,  is  the  best;  the  notes, 
ample,  judicious,  modem ;  the  vocab- 
ulary is  the  best  school-book  vocab- 
ulary published. 

I.  B.  Wharton,  Prof,  Latin,  CoU 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  :  It  is  the 
best  school  edition  of  Cicero's' Ora- 
tions that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  vo> 
cabtdary  is  admirable. 


Allen  &  Greenough '8  Oicero.    nc  oid  Edition. 

Eight  Orations  and  Notes,  with  Vocabulary.    Mailing  price,  $1.25;  foi 
introduction,  $1.12. 
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Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Ovid. 

Revised  edition.    Edited  by  Habolb  N.  Fowlbb,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Texas  ^  with  a  special  vocabulary  by  Jambs  B. 
Grbbnough,  of  Harvard  University.   12mo.   Half  leather.   Blustrated. 
I.  Witii  Yocabulary,  by  mail,  $1.65;  for  introduction,  $1.50. 
n.  Without  Yocabmary,  by  mail,  $1.26 ;  for  introduction,  $1.12. 

♦pHE  selections  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  making  the  study  of 
Latin  interesting.  Most  of  them  are  from  the  Metamorphoses^ 
of  which  about  one-third  has  been  taken.  By  help  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  is  given  in  full,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  put 
before  the  reader  something  like  a  complete  picture  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  at  lefct  of  those  narratives  which  have  held  their 
permanent  place  in  the  modern  mind  and  have  entered  more  or 
hss  into  every  modem  literature. 

Professor  Greenough's  vocabulary,  similar  in  style  and  character  to 
his  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil  vocabularies,  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  edition,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  found  truly  illustrative. 


William  A.  Packard,  Prof,  of 
Latin,  Princeton  College :  The  abun- 
dant illustrations  of  mythology,  now 
introduced,  so  specially  appropriate 
and  indeed  necessary  to  the  stu- 
dent's best  appreciation  of  these 
poems,  make  this  book  peculiarly 
attractive  and  useful. 


Mary  S.  Anthony,  Teacher  of  Latin 
and  Greeky  Bradford  Academy, 
Mass.:  I  find  that  it  is  admirably 
arranged  ^or  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  I  like,  in 
fact,  the  entire  Allen  and  Greenough 
series,  and  have  introduced  them 
into  my  work  here  in  the  Academy. 


Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Composition. 

An  Elementary  Guide  to  Writing  in  Latin.  Part  I.,  Constructions  of 
Syntax ;  Part  ll.,  Exercises  in  Translation.  12mo.  Cloth.  191  pages. 
Mailing  price,  $1.25;  introduction,  $1.12. 

rPHE  special  feature  of  the  Composition  is,  that  its  instructions 
are  given  throughout  ^rom  the  English  point  of  view* 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Sallust 

The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  as  related  by  Sallust.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  explanatory  and  historical.  12mo.  Cloth.  96  pages.  Mail' 
ing  price,  65  cents ;  for  introduction,  60  cents. 

Allen  &  Greenough 's  De  Senectute. 

Cicero's  Dialogue  on  Old  Age.  With  Introduction  (on  the  adoption  io 
Rome  of  the  Greek  philosophy)  and  Notes.  12mo.  Cloth.  67  pages. 
Mailing  price,  55  cents ;  for  introduction,  50  cents. 
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Oreenough's  Virgil. 

Fully  annotated,  for  School  and  College  Use,  by  J.  B.  GsbbnovoSs  of 
Harvard  University,    Supplied  in  the  K)llowing  editions  j  — 


Mail. 
Price* 


Intro. 
Price. 


$X-75    $x.6o 
Z.35       Z.Z2 


Bucolics,  and  Six  Books  of  /Bneid,  with  Vocab.  .    • 

Bucolics,  and  Six  Books  of  /Bneid,  without  Vocab.  . 

Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  the  JEneid  complete,  with  Notes,  z.75  z.6o 

Georglcs,  and  last  Six  Books  of  /Bneid,  with  Notes     .    .  z.25  z.za 

Vocabulary  to  Virgil's  Complete  Works z.zo  z.oo 

Complete  Text  of  Virgil •    •    .     .85  .75 


a  Synopsis 
Also  foil 


/CONTAINING    Life  of  the  Poet,  Introductions, 
preceding  each  Book,  and  an  Index  of  ^Plants, 
illustrations  from  ancient  objects  of  art. 

The  text  follows  Kibbeck  in  the  main,  variations  being  noted  in 
the  margin ;  and  the  references  are  to  Allen  &  Greenough's,  Gil* 
dersleeve's,  and  Harkness's  Latin  Grammars. 


Jno.  K.  Lord,  Prof,  of  Latin,  DarU 
mouth  College :  The  best  school  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Virgil  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

F.  E.  Lord,  Prof  of  Latin,  Welles- 
ley  College  :  There  is  an  admirable 
richness  and  appropriateness  to  the 
notes. 


Tracy  Feck,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Tale 
College:  The  Vocabulary,  both  in 
plan  and  execution,  is  superior  to 
any  schoolbook  vocabulary  known 
to  me. 

E.  F.  Crowell,  Prof,  of  Latin^ 
Amherst  College:  In  all  respects  a 
very  scholarly  and  excellent  edition. 

Practical  Latin  Composition. 

By  William  C.  Collab,  A.M.,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  Boston;  Author  of  The  Beginner^ 8  Latin  Book  and  Collar* t 
Eysenhach.  12mo.  Cloth,  x  +  268  pages.  Mailing  Price,  $1J.0;  Intro- 
duction, $1.00 . 

n^HE  book  consists  of  two  classes  of  exercises,  all  based  on  selec 
tions  from  the  Latin  authors  usually  read  in  schools. 
The  first  exercise  of  each  group  contains  easy  sentences  to  be 
turned  into  Latin  orally.  The  second  consists  of  a  short  passage 
of  continuous  English  to  be  written  out  in  Latin,  based  on  the 
same  Latin  text  as  the  preceding.  Notes  and  occasional  gram- 
matical  references  accompany  the  exercises,  and  a  carefully  pre- 
pared vocabulary  is  given  at  the  end. 

Charles    D.    Seely,    Teacher    of  most  satisfactory  results.   The  old 
Latin,  State  Normal  School,  Broch-  method  now  seems  so  stupid  that  we 
por«,  N,  Y. :  It  has  been  in  use  in  my  wonder  why  we  ever  used  it. 
classes  for  more  than  a  year,  with 
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White's  Junior  Student's  Lexicons. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Whitb,  D.D.  (Oxford),  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Lud- 
gate,  London.    Reyised  edition.    Square  12mo.' 

Latin-English  Lexicon, 

661  pages.   Morocco  back.    Mailing  price,  $1.90;  for  introduction,  $1.75i 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Lexicon. 

1053  pages.    Sheep.    Mailing  price,  $3.30;  for  introduction,  $3.00. 

English-Latin  Lexicon, 

Sheep.    392  pages.    Mailing  price,  $1.65 ;  for  introduction,  $1JS0. 

/CONVENIENT  and  accurate  lexicons,  sufficiently  comprehensive 
for  the  use  of  junior  students,  and  sold  at  low  prices. 


The  AthensBiun,  London:  The 
accurate  scholarship  and  careful 
execution  by  which  the  work  is  dis- 
tinguished are  highly  creditable  to 
the  editor. 


The  Nation :  The  etymologies  are 
trustworthy,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  examine.  There  is  nothing 
so  good  elsewhere. 


An  Etymology  of  Latin  and  Greeh, 

With  a  Preliminary  Statement  of  the  New  System  of  Indo-European 
Phonetics,  and  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  study  of  Etymology.  By 
Charles  S.  Halsby,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Union  Classical  Institute, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  12mo.  Cloth.  272  pages.  Mailing  price,  $1.25; 
for  introduction,  $1.12. 

rpHIS  is  the  first  school-book  to  set  forth  in  English  the  new 
I  system  of  Indo-European  Phonetics. 


J,  H.  Heinr.  Schmidt,  in  the  ''Ber- 
liner  Philologische  Wochenschrift  ** : 
This  work  is  characterized  by  a  very 
convenient  and  practical  arrange- 
ment.   It  holds  throughout  the  sys- 


tem of  etymology  founded  npon  the 
latest  phonetic  views.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  in  the  German 
language  such  a  book,  presenting  for 
beginners  a  clear  view  of  the  subject. 


Harvard  Studies  In  Classical  Philology, 

Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 8vt).  Boards.  One  volume,  of  about  200  pages,  is  issued  each 
year.  Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  volume.  Agent  for  Germany,  Otto 
Harraasowitz,  Leipsic. 

Contents  of  Volume  m.,  1892 :  The  Date  of  Cylon,  by  John  Hbnby 
Wright  ;  Catullus  and  the  Phaselus  of  his  Fourth  Poem,  by  Clement 
Lawrence  Smith  ;  On  the  Homeric  Csesura  and  the  Close  of  the  Verse 
as  related  to  the  Expression  of  Thought,  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour  ;  On 
the  Notion  of  Virtue  in  the  Dialogues  of  I^lato,  withparticular  reference 
to  those  of  the  First  Period  and  to  the  Third  and  i^urth  Books  of  the 
Republic,  by  William  A.  Hammond  ;  Notes. 
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Allen: 
Fiasrsr: 

Goodwin: 


INTROD.  PBica 

Medea  of  Euripides $1.00 

Hellenic  Orations  pf  Demosthenes 1.00 

Seyen  against  Thebes,  $1.00 ;  Anacreontics 35 

Greek  Gbimmar  ^v.  Ed.) 1.50 

Greek  Moods  and  Tenses  (Bev.  Ed.) 2.00 

Greek  Reader 1.50 

Goodwin  Sb  White :  Anabasis,  with  Illustrated  Vocabulary 1.50 

Selections  from  Xenophon  and  Herodotus 1.50 

Hogrue :  The  Irregular  Verbs  of  Attic  Greek 1.50 

Jebb :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Homer 1.12 

LeifiTliton :         New  Greek  Lessons 1.20 

Llddell  &  Scott :  Greek-English  Lexicon,  $9.40 ;  Abridged 1.25 


Parsons : 
Seymour: 


.75 


Sidgrwick: 
Tarbell: 
Tyler: 
White: 


Cebes'  Tablet 

Homer's  Iliad  (School  Edition)  with  Vocabulary, 

Books  I.-in.,  $1.25 :  Books  I.-VI 1.60 

Language  and  Verse  of  Homer,  Paper,  .60:  Cloth. . .       .75 
Homeric  Vocabulary,  .75 ;  Selected  Odes  oi  Pindar . .     1. 40 

Greek  Prose  Composition 1.50 

Philippics  of  Demosthenes 1.00 

Selections  from  Greek  Lyric  Poets 1.00 

Beginner's  Greek  Book 1.50 

Anabasis  Dictionary 1.25 

First  Lessons  in  Greek 1.20 

(Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles 1.12 

Passages  for  Translation  at  Sight,  Part  IV 80 

Whiton:  Orations  of  Lysias 1.00 

r Allen:  Wecklein's  Prometheus  Bound  of  ^schylus.    Text  &  Notes: 

Paper,  $1.10;  Cloth,  $1.40. 
Beckwith:  Bacchantes  of  Euripides.    Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $0.95;  Clo. 

$1.25.* 
Bennett:  Xenqphon's  HeUenica,  Books  V.-VII.    Text  &  Notes:  Pa. 

$1.10;  Clo.  $1.40. 
D'Oogre :  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $1.10;  Clo.  $1.40. 
Dyer:  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $1.10;  Clo.  $1.40. 
FlasrGT :  Euripides'  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians.   Text  &  Notes :  Pa. 

$1.10;  Clo.  $1.40. 
Fowler:  Thucydides,  Book  V.    Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $1.10;  Clo.  $1.40. 
Humphreys:  Aristophanes'  Clouds.    Text  &  Notes:  .Pa.  $1.10;  Clo. 

$1.40. 
Lodgre :  Gorgias  of  Plato.   Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $1.35 ;  Clo.  $1.65. 
Manatt:  Xenophon's  HeUenica,  Books  I.-IV.     Text  &  Notes:  Pa. 

$1.35;  Clo.  $1.65. 
Morris:  Thucydides,  Book  I.    Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $1.35;  Clo.  $1.65. 
Perrln:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Books  I.-IV.    Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $1.10; 

Clo.  $1.40. 
Richardson:   ^schiut. "^  against  Ctesiphon.  Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $110, 

Clo.  $1.40. 
Seymour:  Homer's  Hiad,  Books  L-HI.  and  Books  IV.-VI.    Each, 

Text  &  Notes:  Pa.  $1.10;  Clo.  $1.40. 
I  Smith :  Thucydides,  Book  VII.    Text  &  Notes :  Pa.  $1.10:  Clo.  $1.40. 
*  Towle :  Protagoras  of  Plato.   Text  &  Notes;  Pa.  $0.95;  Clo.  $1.25. 

Text  of  each,  seiuurate,  40  eeati. 


O  'ies  9ent  to  Teachers  for  Examination,  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  on 
feeeipt  of  Introduction  Price,    The  above  list  is  not 'quite  complete, 

GtJNN  &  COMPANY,  PubUshers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  and  CHICAGO. 
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This  book  Bhoiild  be  returned  to 
the  Xiibrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  oents  a  day  is  inonrred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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